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introduckd   plants   in  the   northern 
Territory. 

By  Maurice  Holtze,  P.L.S. 

[Read  November  3,  1891.1 

The  object  of  my  paper  is  only  to  record  those  plants  which  in 
the  Northern  Territory  have,  up  to  date,  escaped  from  cultivation, 
or  which  have  been  introduced  unintentionally.  Some  of  them 
have  already  identified  themselves  so  thoroughly  with  their  new 
home  that  a  collector,  not  conversant  with  their  history,  will  un- 
hesitatingly consider  them  as  part  of  the  indigenous  flora.  In  a 
few  instances  plants,  naturally  wild  in  North  Australia,  have 
been  introduced  in  a  cultivated  form,  and  these  cultivated  plants, 
escaped  from  cultivation,  may  mislead  the  collector  considerably. 

In  most  cases  the  plants  enumerated  have  been  introduc^ 
during  my  residence  in  the  Territory ;  others  I  have  seen,  so  to 
say,  in  their  infancy,  and  a  few.  may  be  said  to  be,  for  me,  pre- 
historic. Of  these  latter,  two,  Tcmiarindus  Indicus,  Lin.,  and 
Hyptis  8uaveolen8y  Poit.,  have  been  included  in  the  Flora  Aus- 
traliensis,  but  I  fear  I  must,  nevertheless,  deny  them  the  right 
to  be  called  truly  indigenous.  Tamarindus  Indicus  is  only  to 
be  found  on  the  North  Coast,  at  places  which  have  been  visited 
by  Malay-prows  for  many  years  past,  and  as  the  fruit  of  the 
tamarind  forms  part  of  the  daily  food  of  the  Malays,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  plant  has  been  introduced  by  them. 
Hyptis  suaveolens  was  found  by  Leichhardt  at  Port  Essington,  and 
is  found  there  only  within  a  limited  radius  of  the  old  settlement, 
while  at  Port  Darwin,  where  it  was  introduced  about  20  years 
ago  by  a  Mr.  Schmidt,  from  Timor,  I  have  been  able  to  watch 
its  spread  in  the  wake  of  settlement. 

I  come  now  to  the  other  plants,  introduced  by  the  old  settlers 
at  Port  Essington.     They  are : — 

Capsicum  frutescens,  Lin. 
Moringa  pterygosperma,  Gaertn. 
Mangi/era  Indica,  Lin. 
Gibdzuma  tomentosa,  H.  &  B. 

I  may  say  that  other  plants  introduced  here  may  have  escaped 
my  observation. 

Next  we  come  to  those  plants  introduced  within  the  last  20 
years.  These  are  comparatively  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
have  already  overrun  the  country  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become 
troublesome  pests.     Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  useful  fodder 
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plants,  others  are,  in  their  cultivated  state,  of  great  commercial 
value,  such  as  cotton,  indigo,  and  indiarubber,  but  others  again, 
as,  for  instance,  Hyptis  attaveolena  and  Pctssiflora  foUida,  are 
exterminating  the  native  vegetation  wherever  they  have  taken 
root,  by  their  almost  incredible  luxuriance.  Passiflora  foetida, 
although  introduced  hardly  ten  years  ago,  is  suffocating  already, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  undergrowth  of  the  forest  near  Fannie  Bay, 
And  as  the  fruit  is  relished  by  birds  and  natives,  this  plant 
promises  to  become  a  great  nuisance. 

I  will  now  enumerate  the  plants  introduced  during  the  last  20 
years : — 

Papaveraceae. 
Argemone  Mexican  a,  Lin. 

Capparideae. 
Oleome  uniglandulosa,  Cavan, 

Malvaceae. 
Hibiscus  Sabdariffa,  Lin, 
Gpssypium  herbaceum,  Lin, 
Oossypium  Barbadense,  Lin, 

Oxalideae. 

Oxalis  comiculata,  Lin. 
Oxalis  Valdiveana,  Bernard, 

Heliaceae. 


Melia  Azedarach,  Lin, 
Ziziphus  Jujuba,  Lam. 


Rhanmaceae. 
Legumlnosae. 


Indigofera  Anil,  Lin, 
Indigofera  tinctoria,  Lin. 
Clitorea  tematea,  Lin, 
Phaseolus  atropurpureus,  Sesse. 
Cajanus  Indicus,  Sprengl. 
Cassia  alata,  Lin. 
Mimosa  rubricaulis.  Lam. 
Mimosa  pudica,  Lin. 
Acacia  Arabica,  Willd. 
Acacia  leucocephala,  Bertero. 
Desmodium  gyrans,  DeC, 

Passlfloreae. 
Passiflora  foetida,  Cavan,,  var.  pectinata. 

Composltae. 

Ageratum  Mexicanum,  Sweet. 
Zinnia  elegans,  Hort, 
Zinnia  verticillata,  Andr, 
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Cblliopsis  bioolor,  Eeihbch, 
Calliopsis  cardamintefolia,  DeC, 
GailWdia  picta,  Hort. 
Tagetes  patula,  Lin, 
Cacalia  sonchifolia,  Wall, 
Sonchus  oleraceus,  Lin. 

Apoeyneae. 
Vinca  rosea,  Lin,,  var.  alba. 

Aselepladeae. 
Asclepias  Curassavica,  Lin, 

Convolyulaceae. 

Ipomoea  sinuata,  Ortega, 
Ipomoea  Quamoclit,  Lin. 
Ipomoea  aquatica,  Forsk. 

Solanaeeae. 
Nicandra  physaloides,  Gaertn. 
Datura  fastuosa,  Lin. 
Datura  Stramonium,  Lin. 
Datura  inermis,  Tayu. 

Serophalarineae. 

Torenia  Foumieri,  Lindl. 

Pedallneae. 

Sesamum  orientale,  Lin. 

Verbenaeeae. 
Verbena  Bonariensis,  Lin. 
Lantana  hybrida,  Hort. 
Stachytarpheta  mutabilis,  Vahl. 
Stachytarpheta  Jamaicensis,  Vahl. 

Lablatae. 

Salvia  coccinea,  Lin, 
Leonotis  nepeteefolia,  B,  Br. 

Phytolaecaeeae. 
Rivina  humiUs,  Lin. 

Amarantaeeae. 
Oeloeia  cristata,  Lin. 
Amarantus  viridis,  Lin, 
Amarantus  oleraceus,  Lin, 
Amarantus  melancholicus,  Lin, 
Oomphrena  globosa,  WiUd, 

Euphorbiaeeae. 
Ricinus  communis,  Lin. 
Manibot  Glaziovi,  J.  MueUer. 
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Gramlneaa 

Andropogon  Schimperi,  Hochat, 
Tricholaena  rosea,  Nees, 
Sorghum  vulgare,  Per8, 
Panicum  maximum,  Tayu, 
Eleusine  caracana,  Pera, 
Eleusine  oligostachya,  Link, 
Eragrostis  elegans,  Neea, 

There  is,  of  course,  with  many  of  these  plants  no  fear  that  they 
may  be  taken  as  indigenous ;  but  others — for  instance,  Eleuainey 
Eragrostis,  Panicura,  and  Andropogon^  which  are  represented  in 
numerous  species  in  North  Australia — will  easily  be  collected  as 
truly  indigenous. 

I  come  now  to  a  few  plants  which,  although  truly  indigenous 
in  North  Australia,  have  been  introduced  in  a  cultivated  state, 
and  have  escaped  from  cultivation.     These  plants  are  : — 

Corchorus  capsularis,  Lin, 

Crotolaria  juncea,  Lin. 

Acacia  Famesiana,  Willd, 

Oryza  sativa,  Lin,  , 

Sorghum  Haleppense,  Pera, 
We  all  know  that  plants  alter  much  by  cultivation,  and  in 
these  cases  also  there  is  no  mistake  possible  if  the  presence  of 
introduced  plants  is  once  recorded.  In  conclusion,  I  will  draw 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Oryza  sativa  is  found  truly  wild 
only  in  Amheim  Land.  The  same  can  be  said  of  PJiaseolus 
vulgaris,  Lin.,  Dolichos  unijhrusy  Lam.,  and  Dioscorea  sativa, 
Lin.  Is,  then,  Australia  the  home  from  where  these  plants 
have  been  introduced  to  India  and  other  countries  many 
centuries  before  our  times?  or  has  Australia  been  connected 
with  Asia  in  prehistoric  ages?  Geologists  tell  us  that  we  inhabit 
the  remnant  of  the  oldest  continent ;  flora  and  fauna  contain  the 
nearest  allies  to  antediluvian  formations.  Can  it  then  be 
possible  that  the  beastlike  Autochthone  Australian  has  been  the 
ancestor  of  the  human  family  ?  I  must  leave  it  for  abler 
thinkers  t*n  solve  this  problem. 
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Dkscriptions  of  Ne^w  South  Australian 
Lepidoptera. 

By  Oswald  B.  Lower. 

[Read  March  1  and  June  7,  1892.] 

HEPIALIDiE. 

Hepialus,  F. 

Hepialus  (Charagia)  Blackburnii,  sp.  nov. 

Female,  75  mm.  Head  and  palpi  yellowish-green.  Antennae 
dark  red.  Thorax  yellowish-green.  Abdomen  salmon-pink,  three 
posterior  segments  greenish-yellow ;  abdomen  beneath  ochreous- 
whitish.  Legs  yellowish-green,  anterior  and  middle  tibiae  and 
tarsi  dark  red,  posterior  tibiae  and  tarsi  salmon-pink.  Forewings 
elongate  triangular ;  costa  straight,  slightly  arched  at  apex,  apex 
round  -  pointed ;  hindmargin  nearly  straight,  oblique ;  light 
yellowish-green,  golden  tinged;  markings  ferruginous;  a  small 
basal  spot ;  five  subquadrate  spots  on  costa  at  almost  equal  dis- 
tances, extending  from  one-fifth  to  two-thirds,  posterior  smallest ; 
inner  marginal  edge  ferruginous,  with  two  irregular  sub-triangular 
patches,  first  at  one  half,  second  at  two-thirds  ;  obliquely  beyond 
first  is  a  wedge-shaped  spot ;  an  irregular  series  of  six  spots 
proceed  from  second  patch  directly  towards  apex,  but  not  near 
reaching  it:  cilia  ferruginous,  tips  paler,  with  an  undulating 
basal  Ime.  Hindwings  salmon-pink ;  cilia  paler,  with  a  much 
darker  parting-line.  Underside  of  all  wings  salmon-pink,  suiSused 
with  greenish,  more  especially  towards  hindmargin  of  forewings 
and  costa  of  hindwings. 

For  my  type  of  this  rare  and  beautiful  insect  I  am  indebted  to 
the  Rev.  Thos.  Blackburn,  of  Woodville,  to  whom  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  dedicating  it. 

The  present  species  is  nearest  Hep.  Scottii,  but  is  much  smaller. 
One  specimen  from  Port  Lincoln,  South  Australia. 

Hectomanes,  Meyr. 
Hect.  pteromela,  sp.  nov. 
Male,  26-29  mm.  Head,  thorax,  and  legs  blackish-fuscous. 
Antennae  ochreous-fuscous.  Abdomen  lighter  fuscous.  Forewings 
dark-fuscous,  rather  lighter  towards  hindmargin :  costa  blackish 
towards  base ;  a  moderate  well-defined  white  longitudinal 
streak  from  base  almost  to  hindmargin,  sufiusedly  margined 
on  both  sides  with  blackish  :  from  extremity  of  streak  proceeds 
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to  apex  two  or  three  blackish  dots  indistinctly  ringed  with 
whitish;  a  hindmarginal  row  of  similar  dots;  a  few  blackish 
marks  on  middle  of  inner  margin  :  cilia  fuscous  mixed  with  paler, 
with  an  indistinct  basal  line.  Hindwings  dark  fuscous:  cilia 
paler,  with  a  darker  basal  line. 

Two  specimens,  at  light,  Parkside,  in  April,  1892.  A  very 
distinct  species,  not  approaching  any  other;  the  longitudinal 
streak  distinguishes  it  immediately. 

Heot.  simulans.   Walker. 
One  fine  female  taken  at  Blackwood  in  April,  not  previously 
recorded  from  South  Austailia. 

Hect.  nosebodbs,  Afeyr, 
One  specimen,  a  female,  taken  at  Blackwood  Railway  Station 
(at  light)  in  April,  1892,  not  previously  recorded  from  South 
Australia. 

Hec3t.  polyspila,  Meyr. 
One  male  specimen  taken  at  Parkside  (at  light)  April,  not 
previously  recorded  from  South  Australia. 

Hect.  compsenta,  Meyr. 
Five  specimens,  at  Blackwood,  in  April  and  May. 

ARCTIADiE. 
Tebmessa,  Walker. 
Term,  xanthomelas,  sp.  nov. 
Male,  28-31  mm.  Head  ochreous-yellow.  Palpi  deeper  ochreous- 
yellow.  Thorax  ochreous-yellow,  with  a  rather  broad  blackish 
anterior  transverse  band;  shoulders  broadly  black.  Antennee 
black,  becoming  ochreous  towards  tips.  Abdomen  deep  ochreous- 
yellow,  posterior  segments  delicately  margined  with  fuscous. 
Anterior  and  middle  legs  blackish,  coxee  yellow,  posterior  legs 
ochreous-yellow,  slightly  inf uscated.  Forewings  elongate  triangular, 
costa  moderately  arched,  apex  obtuse,  hindmargin  somewhat 
obliquely  rounded;  ochreous-yellow,  with  black  markings;  a 
short  longitudinal  streak  on  costa  near  base,  posteriorly  suffused 
and  continued  very  narrowly  on  costa  to  first  fascia ;  a  rather 
broad  irregularly-edged  fascia  from  one-third  of  costa  to  one- 
third  of  inner  margin,  broadly  dilated  on  inner  margin;  a  similar 
fascia  from  two-thirds  of  costa  to  anal  angle,  broadly  dilated  on 
costa,  almost  touching  apex ;  a  dentate  hindmarginal  band,  which 
is  inclined  to  separate  into  six  spots :  cilia  dark  fuscous,  tips 
lighter.  Hindwings  ochreous-yellow;  a  blackish  spot  near  apex ; 
a  small  (variable  in  size)  black  dot  at  anal  angle :  cilia  ochreous- 
yellow,  fuscous  at  apex,  and  beneath  minute  dot  ochreous-yellow. 
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AUied  to  Term,  congrua.  Walker,  but  differs  in  cilia  of  the 
forewings,  and  is  without  the  entire  blackish  hindmarginal  band 
of  hindwings ;  in  other  respects  it  is  superficially  similar.  The 
present  species  and  congrua  are  the  only  two  with  yellow  palpL 

Two  specimens  at  Waterfall  Gully  on  October  27th,  1890. 

Tebm.  nivosa,  Wcdker. 

I  have  taken  three  specimens  of  this  insect  at  Littlehampton^ 
in  November,  from  Acacia  pycnantha, 

Tbbm.  zonophanbs,  Meyrick. 
I  have  taken  one  specimen  at  Yorketown. 

MONOCTENIAD^ 

MONOCTBNIA,   Gn, 

MOXOCTENIA   EXIMIA,    sp.  nOV. 

Female,  65  mm.  Head  ochreous-whitish,  face  deep  purplish- 
crimson.  Palpi  purplish-crimson,  terminal  joint  ochreous-tinged. 
Thorax  and  abdomen  pale  pinkish,  thorax  beneath  very  woolly, 
pale  pink,  anteriorly  dark  purplish-crimson.  Antennse  ochreous. 
Anterior  legs  dark  crimson-purple  with  whitish  apical  joints, 
middle  pair  paler  (posterior  pair  broken).  Forewings  elongated 
triangular,  costa  straight,  apex  acute,  hindmargin  strongly  bowed, 
crenulate ;  rosy  purplish-ochreous ;  a  rather  broad  pale  pinkish 
or  flesh-coloured  costal  streak  from  base  to  near  apex,  posteriorly 
attenuated ;  cilia  blackish,  with  a  pinkish  basal  line.  Hindwings 
rosy  purplish-ochreous,  base  much  paler ;  cilia  blackish,  with  a 
pinkish  basal  line. 

Intermediate  between  smerintharia,  Felder,  and  ccdladelpha. 
Lower ;  but  is  immediately  known  by  the  costal  streak. 

Port  Lincoln ;  one  specimen. 

Hon.  calladelpha,  sp.  nov. 
Male,  60-65  mm.  Head  pale  fleshy-ochreous,  face  deep 
purplish-ferruginous.  Palpi  above  deep  purple-ferruginous,  beneath 
pale  fleshy-ochreous,  terminal  joint  deep  purple-ferruginous. 
Thorax  and  abdomen  pale  fleshy-ochreous,  abdomen  with  lateral 
tufts.  Thorax  beneath  very  woolly,  dark  crimson-purple  anteriorly, 
lighter  posteriorly.  Antenn»  ochreous.  Legs  pale  fleshy-ochreous; 
tibiffi  and  tarsi  much  darker.  Forewings  elongated  triangular ; 
costa  straight,  hindmargin  very  strongly  bowed,  crenulate ;  rosy 
purplish-ochreous,  without  markings,  all  veins  tending  to  become 
yellowish ;  cilia  yellowish-ochreous  with  purplish  fuscous  spots 
on  veins.  Hindwings  purplish,  sufiused  with  rosy,  much  paler 
towards  base  and  inner    margin ;    an  indistinct   curved    pale 
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whitish  band  from  costa  at  two-thirds  to  inner  margin  at  three- 
fifths  j  cilia  and  spots  as  in  forewings. 

Intermediate  between  fcUemaria,  Gn.,  and  smerintharia, 
Felder,  but  differs  from  both  through  absence  of  markings  of 
forewings. 

One  specimen  from  Port  Lincoln  and  one  specimen  at  light  at 
Parkside  on  April  17,  1890. 

MON.    FALBRNARIA,    Gn, 

I  have  one  specimen  (male)  from  Port  Lincoln.  Taken  by 
Rev.  Thos.  Blackburn. 

MON.   VINARIA,    Gn. 

I  have  two  specimens  from  Reedbeds  and  two  from  Blackwood, 
taken  in  March,  1890,  and  February  27,  1891,  beaten  from  dry 
bush,  also  one  from  Belair,  taken  November  3,  1891. 

DiCHROMODES,  Gv^nee, 

DiCH.    PTILOMACRA,   sp.  nOV. 

Male  and  female,  26  mm.  Head  and  thorax  whitish,  irrorated 
with  dark-fuscous.  Palpi  6  to  8,  whitish,  strongly  irrorated 
with  rough  dark-fuscous  scales,  beneath  darker,  at  base  and 
towards  apex  whitish.  Antennee  whitish,  sharply  annulated  with 
dark-fuscous,  pectinations  nearly  1 2.  Abdomen  whitish-ochreous. 
Legs  fuscous,  posterior  pair  whitish,  tarsi  inf uscated.  Forewings 
triangular,  costa  arched  towards  base,  hindmargin  bowed ; 
fuscous  densely  irrorated  with  whitish,  and  with  scattered  darker 
fuscous  scales ;  four  small  slightly  raised  tufts  of  raised  scales, 
black  edged  with  white ;  first  at  one-fourth  beneath  costa , 
second  in  disc  before  middle ;  third  in  disc  above  middle ;  fourth 
on  inner  margin  at  about  one-fourth ;  above  the  third  tuft  is  a 
linear  cheese-coloured  streak,  obscurely  edged  above  with  whitish ; 
first  line  whitish  from  one-fourth  of  costa,  angulated  outwards 
so  as  to  touch  first  and  second  tufts  and  ending  on  fourth ;  a 
straight  white  line  from  costa  at  three-fourths  to  near  anal  angle, 
sharply  dentate  throughout,  edged  anteriorly  with  blackish ;  a 
broad  cheese-coloured  streak  from  the  dentate  line  to  second  tuft; 
another  similar  streak  from  the  line  parallel  with  inner  margin 
nearly  to  base ;  these  streaks  are  separated  by  streaks  of  ground- 
colour of  about  the  same  width  ;  a  broad  cheese-coloured  streak 
from  apex  to  anal  angle,  suffusedly  irrorated  with  whitish  on 
costa;  subterminal  line  white,  straight,  slightly  dentate;  veins 
between  this  and  hindmargin  streaked  with  cheese-colour;  a 
waved  blackish  interrupted  hindmarginal  line:  cilia  whitish- 
fuscous,  very  distinctly  barred  with  black  and  white,  especially 
on  underside.     Hindwings  fuscous-grey,  darker  posteriorly ;    a 
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darker  hindmarginal  line :  cilia  f uscous-grej,  basal-half  slightly 
darker. 

Blackwood ;  four  specimens,  8th  December. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  genus,  nearest  D.  steropiaa^  Meyr., 
but  differs  in  length  of  palpi,  and  especially  antennal  pectina- 
tions of  male;  the  antennse  are  also  sharply  annulated,  the 
streaks  of  cheese-colour  are  also  conspicuous  characters.  In 
addition  to  the  above  I  have  taken  the  following  species : — 

Dich.  ainaria,  Gn,     Blackwood  and  Highbury.     Common. 

Dich.  ane]ictis,  Meyr,     Blackwood  and  Highbury.     Common. 

Dich.  obtusata,  Walk,  Blackwood;  common.  Highbury; 
scarce. 

Dich.  explanata,  Walk,  Teatree  Gully  and  Blackwood. 
Several  specimens. 

Dich.  sigmata,  Walk,     Two  specimens.     Highbury. 

Dich.  orectis,  Meyr,  Highbury  and  Blackwood.  Several 
specimens. 

Dich.  consignata,  Wtdk,  Two  specimens — one  at  Clarendon, 
one  at  Highbury. 

Dich.  stilbiata,  Gn,     Two  specimens.     Clarendon. 

BOARMIADiE. 
Stibaroma,  Meyrick, 
Stib.  trigramma,  sp.  nov. 
Male,  35  to  40  mm.  Head,  palpi,  and  thorax  ashy  grey- 
whitish  ;  thorax  with  a  black  transverse  line,  interrupted  in 
middle.  Antennae  whitish,  pectinations  reddish-fuscous.  Abdomen 
white,  base  of  segments  broadly  black.  Anterior  and  middle 
legs  blackish,  ringed  with  white  ;  posterior  pair  whitish,  slightly  , 
iniuscated ;  tarsi  with  whitish  apical  rings.  Forewings  elongated 
triangular,  costa  gently  arched,  apex  round-pointed,  hindmargin 
waved,  bowed,  oblique;  ashy  grey-whitish,  minutely  irrorated 
with  black ;  a  black  suffusion  at  base ;  a  reddish-ochreous  spot 
not  touching  inner  margin  or  base  immediately  beneath  this; 
three  black  transverse  lines ;  first  from  one-fourth  of  costa  to 
one-third  of  inner  margin,  acutely  angulated  inwards  near  inner 
margin ;  second  somewhat  suffused  from  near  one-half  of  costa 
to  beyond  one-half  of  inner  margin,  angulated  outwards  in 
middle ;  a  transverse  black  discal  dot ;  third  line  from  three- 
fourths  of  costa  to  three-fourths  of  inner  margin,  strongly  angulated 
throughout,  with  a  bidentate  projection  outwards  in  middle, 
sometimes  obscurely  edged  with  whitish ;  a  reddish-ochreous 
sufiusion  near  anal  angle,  and  another  resting  on  projection  above 
middle ;  a  white  dentate  subterminal  line ;  sometimes  the  median 
vein  and  three  branches  are  strongly  outlined  with  black  as  far  as 
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this  line ;  hindmarginal  line  waved :  black ;  cilia  ashy  grey- 
whitish  :  base  whiter,  with  black  spots  at  extremities  of  veins. 
Hind  wings  rounded ;  slightly  sinuate  beneath  apex  and  at  anal 
angle;  whitish;  a  black  linear  discal  dot;  a  blackish  submarginal 
line  ;  a  broad  blcu^k  hindmarginal  band,  broader  at  apex :  cilia 
white,  with  black  dots  at  extremities  of  veins. 

Female,  40  to  45  mm.  Differs  only  from  male  in  having  first  line 
edged  anteriorly  with  whitish ;  the  second  one  almost  obsolete, 
and  the  third  more  distinctly  edged  with  whitish.  The  reddish- 
ochreous  sufiiisions  are  almost  obliterated,  and  the  hindmarginal 
bands  of  the  hindwings  are  much  paler. 

Blackwood ;  twenty-five  specimens  early  in  May  and  June, 
beaten  from  the  so-called  stringybark.  The  insects  frequent  only 
the  tallest  trees,  and  are  very  sluggish,  and  generally  fail  straight 
to  the  ground  when  beaten  out. 

CECOPHORIDiE. 

Palparia,    Wing, 

Palparia  leuoosta,  sp.  nov. 

Male,  15  mm. ;  female,  22  mm.  Head  light  brownish-fuscous, 
face  lighter.  Antennae  light-fuscous,  base  whitish.  Palpi  with 
second  joint  dense,  broadly  triangular,  whitish-ochreous,  strongly 
carmine  tinged  beneath,  terminal  joint  short.  Thorax  bright 
carmine-pink,  finely  sprinkled  with  slaty-fuscous;  anteriorly 
rather  broadly  suffused  with  light  brownish  ochreous.  Abdomen 
dark  fuscous,  margins  of  segments  pale  whitish  with  silvery 
reflections,  anal  tuft  of  female  pale  ochreous.  Anterior  and 
middle  legs  dark  fuscous,  slightly  sprinkled  with  whitish ; 
posterior  legs  pale  ochreous-whitish.  Forewings  moderate,  costa 
evenly  arched,  apex  acute,  very  slightly  produced;  hindmargin 
sinuate  beneath  apex,  thence  obliquely  rounded ;  bright  carmine- 
pink,  minutely  irrorated  with  slaty-fuscous,  more  especially  on 
middle  of  disc  and  middle  of  inner  margin,  where  it  tends  to  form 
indistinct  patches;  costal  edge  narrowly  ochreous-whitish  from 
base  to  two-thirds,  attenuated  posteriorly;  an  ochreous-white 
straight  streak  running  from  fold  at  two-thirds  to  anal  angle, 
attenuated  anteriorly;  inner  margin  edged  with  ochreous-whitish 
more  strongly  at  base :  cilia  slaty-grey  with  silvery  reflections, 
darker  at  apex,  where  the  ground-colour  has  a  tendency  to  go 
through  it.  Hindwings  dark  fuscous,  darker  towards  apex;  cilia 
lighter. 

Nearest  Palp,  eonephella,  Meyrick,  and  Palp,  theophilay 
Meyrick ;  but  differs  from  both  by  the  fuscous  hindwings.  .The 
fold  of  the  forewings  is  very  strongly  produced  in  the  species 
described. 
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One  specimen  (male)  on  trunk  of  C<z8itarina  qtuuirivalvia  at 
Baker's  Gully,  in  November;  three  female  specimens  from 
Leptaspermum  myrsinoides  at  Blackwood,  in  October  and 
November. 

HYDRIOMENIDiE. 

Hydriomexa,  Hb. 

Hyd.  gypsomela,  sp.  nov. 

Male  and  female,  28-30  mm.  Head,  palpi,  thorax,  and 
abdomen  dark  fuscous  ;  palpi,  one.  Legs  white,  sprinkled  with 
fuscous ;  tarsi  banded  with  black  and  white.  Forewinge 
triangular,  hindmargin  waved,  bowed,  oblique ;  white,  with  ths 
veins  pinkish-tinged,  especially  near  hindmargin,  a  dark  fuscous 
basal  patch  from  costa  at  one-sixth  to  inner  margin  at  one-sixth ; 
outer  edge  straight ;  a  dark  fuscous  median  band,  in  male  broken  ; 
margins  black,  anterior  margin  from  one-third  of  costa  to  one- 
third  inner  margin,  outwards  curved  and  connected  with  the 
basal  patch  by  a  streak  along  costa ;  an  indistinct  black  discal 
dot;  posterior  edge  from  three-fourths  of  costa  to  two-thirds 
inner  margin,  with  a  moderate  bidentate  projection  in  middle ;  a 
blackish  mark  on  costa  before  apex,  leaving  costa  whitish  ;  an 
ill-defined  hindmarginal  suffusion,  in  some  specimens  continued 
along  veins ;  a  blackish  hindmarginal  line  interrupted  by  veins 
with  coppery  fuscous ;  cilia  dark  fuscous,  base  darker.  Hind- 
wings  light  fuscous,  in  female  with  a  purplish  sheen,  in  male 
more  whitish  ;  an  indistinct  median  band,  more  defined  on  inner 
margin ;  hindmarginal  line  and  cilia  as  in  forewings. 

A  very  distinct  species ;  the  broken  band  of  male  may  not  be 
a  constant  character,  allowance  must  be  made  for  tlus,  as  I 
possess  but  one  specimen  of  that  sex  taken  at  Blackwood,  and 
three  females  taken  at  Parkside  at  light. 

Xanthorhce,  H'ubner: 

Xanth.  pabadelpha,  sp.  nov. 

Male,  28-30  mm. ;  female,  30-32  mm.  Head,  palpi,  thorax, 
and  abdomen  fuscous-grey,  minutely  sprinkled  with  black ;  thorax 
with  two  more  or  less  distinct  transverse  black  lines.  Abdomen 
with  a  double  series  of  black  dorsal  spots.  Palpi  with  the  base 
white,  about  two.  Legs  fuscous  above,  whitish  beneath ;  tarsi 
ringed  with  white.  Forewings  triangular,  hindmargin  rather 
waved,  slightly  bowed,  oblique ;  brownish-ochreous,  with  cloudy 
whitish  transverse  lines  ;  outer  edge  of  basal  patch  marked  with 
a  nearly  straight  white  line ;  anterior  margin  of  median  band 
marked  by  a  well-defined  twice  dentate  double  white  line  from 
before  one-third  of  costa  to  two-fifths  of  inner  margin ;  posterior 
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margin  from  three-quarters  of  costa  to  two-thirds  of  inner  margin, 
edged  by  a  broad  welMefined  white  line,  slightly  curved  near 
costa  and  strongly  angulated  outwards  in  middle,  sometimes 
interrupted  by  a  fuscous  median  line,  and  posteriorly  usually 
edged  by  a  well-defined  black  line;  the  median  band  usually 
contains  an  irregular  subtriangular  patch  of  lighter  ground- 
colour, edged  with  darker,  and  containing  a  black  discal  dot ; 
subterminal  line  dentate,  white,  slender,  nearly  straight ;  hind- 
marginal  line  black,  slightly  interrupted ;  cilia  fuscous,  sprinkled 
with  whitish,  forming  faint  bars,  terminal-half  lighter.  Hind- 
wings  with  hindmargin  rounded,  waved,  light-fuscous,  slightly 
ochreous  tinged;  median  band  of  four  grey  lines,  posterior 
angulated  in  middle ;  subterminal  line  obscurely  whitish ;  hind- 
marginal  line  and  cilia  as  in  forewings. 

Nearest  to  vacuariay  Gn. ;  but  besides  differing  in  the  ground 
colour  it  may  be  immediately  known  by  the  broad  white  posterior 
median  line. 

Common  at  Blackwood  and  at  Parkside  in  February  and  March; 
also  from  Victoria. 

Xanth.  hyperythra,  sp.  nov. 

Male,  25  mm. ;  female,  27-30  mm.  Head,  palpi,  and  thorax 
dark'  fuscous ;  head  mixed  with  reddish,  terminal  joint  of  palpi 
whitish,  palpi  two.  Antennae  whitish,  pectinations  six  and  eight. 
Abdomen  grey-whitish,  minutely  sprinkled  with  fuscous,  with  a 
double  row  of  suffused  dark  fuscous  dorsal  dots.  Legs  grey- 
whitish,  slightly  infuscated.  Forewings  triangular,  hindmargin 
slightly  waved,  bowed  oblique;  dark  fuscous,  irregularly  irrorated 
with  ochreous- whitish,  in  some  specimens  bright  golden  ochreous ; 
costal  edge  irregularly  strigulated  with  ochreous- whitish ;  basal 
patch  indistinct,  darker  than  ground  colour ;  outer  edge  indicated 
by  a  light  indistinct  line  from  one-sixth  of  costa  to  one-sixth 
inner  margin,  curved  near  costa;  median  band  darker,  containing 
a  linear  black  discal  dot,  and  indications  of  two  or  three  waved 
darker  transverse  lines;  anterior  edge  limited  by  a  whitish  inter- 
rupted line,  distinctly  double  in  some  specimens  on  inner  margin, 
from  one-third  of  costa  to  one-third  inner  margin,  slightly  curved 
outwards ;  posterior  edge  limited  by  a  much  more  distinct  whitish- 
ochreous  line,  from  two-thirds  of  costa  to  two-thirds  of  inner 
margin,  angulated  outwards  below  costa  and  at  middle ;  a  light 
suffusion  on  costa  immediately  beyond  this  line ;  a  pale  streak 
from  apex  nearly  to  first  angulation  of  posterior  line,  edged 
beneath  with  a  fuscous  shade ;  subterminal  line  whitish,  indis- 
tinct ;  all  veins  near  hindmargin  suffused  with  fuscous  reddish ;  a 
blackish  hindmarginal  line  interrupted  by  veins:  cilia  fuscous 
reddish,  terminal  half  redder,  with  a  paler  red  line.     Hindwings 
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with  hindmargin  rounded,  waved,  greyish,  with  a  reddish  reflec 
tion,  paler  towards  base;  an  indistinct  median  band  angulated  in 
middle ;  hindmarginal  line  and  cilia  as  in  f orewings. 

Underside — The  whole  of  the  underside  suffused  with  dull 
reddish,  more  protninent  on  the  veins,  less  strongly  towards  inner 
margin  of  forewings. 

A  very  variable  insect ;  in  some  specimens  the  markings  are 
almost  obliterated  by  the  darker  ground-colour;  the  reddish 
colouring  of  the  underside  is  a  noticeable  character. 

Blackwood,  Highbury,  and  Parkside,  mostly  at  light;  November 
to  March  ;  also  from  Victoria. 

Xanth.  xanthospila,  sp.  nov. 

Male,  25  mm.  Head,  abdomen,  and  thorax  ochreous-whitish, 
sprinkled  with  fuscous.  Abdominal  segments  paler,  with  an 
indistinct  double  series  of  fuscous  dorsal  spots.  Antennae  ochreous- 
whitish,  sharply  annulated  with  black,  pectinations  about  seven, 
continued  to  apex.  Legs  fuscous,  tarsi  and  tibisB  banded  with 
ochreous-whitish.  Forewings  triangular ;  hindmargin  waved, 
slightly  bowed,  oblique;  light  ochreous-fuscous,  with  whitish- 
ochreous  markings ;  a  curv^  blackish  line  at  about  one-fifth ; 
median  band  limited  by  two  well-defined  lines;  anterior  from 
costa  at  one-third  to  one-third  inner  margin,  slightly  angulated 
outwards  beneath  costa,  thence  strongly  dentate  inwards  beneath 
middle ,  anteriorily  margined  by  a  curved  series  of  blackish  dots 
on  veins  somewhat  edged  with  orange ;  a  black  discal  dot ; 
median  band  contains  two  or  three  darker  lines,  especially  on 
costa  ;  posterior  from  three-fourths  of  costa  to  three-fourths  of 
inner  margin  curved  outwardly  near  costa,  and  with  a  strong 
bidentate  projection  in  middle,  find  strongly  sinuate  inwards 
beneath  this  so  as  to  nearly  touch  anterior  line ;  an  irregular  row 
of  blackish  dots  anteriorly  suffusedly-edged  with  orange;  a 
subterminal  line,  well-defined,  strongly  dentate  throughout;  a 
waved  slightly  interrupted  blackish  hindmarginal  line :  cilia 
ochreous-whitish,  basal -half  fuscous,  with  darker  spots  at 
extremities  of  veins.  Hindwings  with  hindmargin  rounded, 
waved ;  pale  whitish-ochreous,  slightly  fuscous-tinged ;  a  minute 
blackish  discal  spot;  indications  of  two  or  three  waved  trans- 
verse lines ;  a  whitish  subterminal  line ;  a  blackish  waved 
hindmarginal  line,  hardly  interrupted :  cilia  as  in  forewings. 

Bears  a  somewhat  superficial  appearance  to  Hydriomena  inter- 
rupta,  Gn.     Three  males  at  Blackwood  in  February. 

I  have  also  taken  : — 

Xanth.  subidaria,  Gn,  Parkside,  Highbury,  Blackwood,  and 
Belair. 

Xanth.  vacuaria,  Gn,     Blackwood  and  Parkside. 
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Xanth.  extensata,  Walker,     Blackwood. 

Xanth.  heliacaria,  Gn,     Blackwood.     Mostly  at  light. 

Xanth.  viciasata,  Gn,     Blackwood. 

GEOMETRID^ 

loDis,  Hubner. 

loDis  iPOMOPSis,  sp.  nov. 

Female,  30-33-40  mm.  Head  and  face  green,  tillet  white.  Crown 
green.  Palpi  short,  carmine,  whitish  beneath.  Antennae  white, 
terminal  hsJf  crimson.  Thorax  green.  Abdomen  green,  sides 
and  apex  whitish.  Anterior  legs  light  crimson,  middle  and 
posterior  whitish,  somewhat  tinged  with  crimson-fuscous.  Fore- 
wings  with  the  costa  straight,  arched  towards  apex ;  hindmargin 
nearly  straight,  oblique ;  fight  bluish-green ;  costa  narrowly  pale 
ochreous-whitish,  crimson  at  base  and  at  apical  fourth ;  lines 
slender,  dentate,  whitish  ]  tolerably  distinct ;  first  from  beneath 
one-third  of  costa  to  one-third  of  inner  margin;  a  dark  green 
discal  dot,  sometimes  indistinct ;  second  line  from  two-thirds  of 
costa  to  two-thirds  inner  margin ;  cilia  pale  crimson,  base  paler. 
Hind  wings  with  hindmargin  bent  on  vein  4 :  first  line  absent ; 
discaJ  dot,  second  line,  and  cilia  as  in  f orewings. 

Four  specimens  from  Balhannah,  and  one  at  Belair,  beaten 
from  Acacia  pycnarUha  in  November.  Between  dichloraHay  Gn., 
and  vertumnariay  Gn.;  but  differs  from  both  by  its  green  head 
and  face  and  absence  of  dorsal  line  of  thorax,  &c, 

Hypochroma,  Gn. 
Hypoch.  eugramma,  sp.  nov. 
Male,  36  and  38  mm.  Head  and  palpi  light  grey,  terminal 
joint  of  palpi  black.  Antennae  fuscous.  Thorax  light  grey, 
sprinkled  with  black  and  white,  with  three  distinct  transverse  black 
lines,  one  on  collar,  one  anteriorly,  and  one  posteriorly,  latter 
interrupted  in  middle.  Abdomen  light  grey,  segments  black,  legs 
black,  ringed  with  white.  Forewings  triangular.  Costa  sinuate, 
apex  almost  acute,  hindmargin  obliquely  rounded,  crenulate;  grey, 
sprinkled  with  black,  with  white  scales  predominatingin  discal  area; 
lines  black,  well  defined ;  a  transverse  streak  at  base,  and  another 
immediately  beyond,  both  straight ;  first  line  from  before  one- 
third  of  costa  to  before  one-half  of  inner  margin  almost  straight^ 
slightly  bent  in  below  middle,  rather  thicker  on  costa ;  ground- 
colour from  base  to  slightly  beyond  this  line  smoky  grey;  a 
black  linear  discal  streak ;  second  line  from  about  three-fourths  of 
costa  to  anal  angle,  strongly  curved  inwards  below  middle, 
posteriorly  edged  by  a  fine  white  line ;  whole  of  area  beyond  this 
smoky  brown,  except  a  fine  dentate  white  line  from  near  apex  to 
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anal  angle ;  hindmarginal  line  black  ;  cilia  alternately  grey  and 
white.  Hindwings  as  forewings ;  basal  line  indistinct ',  first  line 
parallel  to  first  line  of  forewings  extending  only  half  across  the  wing; 
second  line  closely  beyond  this  from  costa  to  anal  angle,  nearly 
straight ;  cilia  and  hindmarginal  line  as  in  forewings.  Under- 
side— Pale  whitish  grey,  with  scattered  black  scales;  a  broad 
black  costal  streak  from  base  to  about  one-fourth ;  a  linear  discal 
streak ;  an  outwards  curved  blackish  line  from  two-thirds  of  costa 
towards  but  not  reaching  anal  angle,  posteriorly  bounded  by  a 
dark  smoky  shade,  enclosing  two  white  teeth  before  apex.  Hind- 
wings  as  forewings ;  a  transverse  discal  streak ;  a  broad  blackish 
hindmarginal  band,  edged  anteriorly  by  a  fine  black  line ;  pos- 
teriorly lighter. 

Two  specimens  taken  at  light,  at  Parkside,  in  February.  Very 
distinct  by  the  well-defined  lines;  intermediate  between  para- 
ioma,  Meyrick,  and  diffundena,  Lucas. 

XYLORYCTH)^. 

Cbyptophaga,  Lewin, 

Cryptophaga  Blackburnii,  sp.  nov. 

Female,  45  mm.  Head,  palpi,  antennse,  and  thorax  ochreous- 
whitish;  head  more  ochreous  on  crown.  Abdomen  yellowish- 
grey,  second  segment  dull  orange,  base  of  other  segments  nar- 
rowly whitish,  suffused  above  with  dull  orange  (anterior  legs 
broken,  middle  and  posterior  whitish-ochreous,  tibiae  and  tarsi 
pale  crimson.  Forewings  oblong,  posteriorly  dilated,  costa  gently 
arched,  apex  obtuse,  hindmargin  obliquely  rounded;  2  from 
three-quarters ;  yellowish-grey-whitish,  scantily  strewn  with  black 
scales  from  base  to  two-thirds,  except  along  costa;  extreme  costal 
edge  pale  yellowish ;  a  moderate  roundish  orange  spot  distinctly 
edged  with  minute  black  scales,  in  disc  beyond  one-third;  a 
second  more  ovate,  on  fold  below  middle,  and  a  third  more 
suffused  beyond  middle,  both  tending  to  be  suffusedly  edged  with 
minute  black  scales:  cilia  yellowish-grey- whitish,  darker  at  base. 
Hindwings  grey-whitish,  more  ochreous-tinged  towards  base;  6 
and  7  from  a  point;  cilia  whitish,  mixed  with  fuscous. 

One  specimen  received  from  Rev.  Thos.  Blackburn,  to  whom  I 
have  dedicated  it ;  taken  at  Port  Lincoln. 

Crypt,  ochroleuca,  sp.  nov. 
Male,  45  mm.  Head,  palpi,  thorax,  and  abdomen  whitish- 
ochreous;  base  of  palpi  internally  blackish,  second  segment  of 
abdomen  distinct  orange-red.  Legs  ochreous-whitish,  anterior 
and  middle  distinctly  pinkish-tinged  above ;  tarsi  black,  with 
white  rings  at  apex  of  joints.     Forewings  oblong,   posteriorly 
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somewhat  dilated ;  costa  moderately  arched,  apex  obtuse ;  hind- 
margin  rather  obliquely  rounded;  whitish-ochreous;  a  black  dot 
in  disc  at  one-third';  a  second,  double,  on  fold  beneath  middle,  and 
two  others  transversely  placed,  and  connected  by  a  fine  black  line 
in  disc  at  three-fifths ;  a  row  of  black  spots  along  hindmargin  and 
apical  fourth  of  costa;  2  from  five-sixths;  cilia  dark  fuscous, 
base  somewhat  paler,  especially  towards  anal  angle.  Hindwings 
and  cilia  shining  white  ;  cilia  with  black  spots  at  termination  of 
veins,  except  on  anal  angle  ;  veins  6  and  7  from  a  point. 

Between  luridaf  Meyr.,  and  sarcinota,  Meyr. ;  differs  from  the 
former  chiefly  by  the  absence  of  the  spots  on  cilia  of  forewings, 
and  from  the  latter  by  the  different  ground-colour  and  other 
minor  points. 

One  fine  specimen  from  Eucalyptv^  sp.  at  Blackwood  in  middle 
of  February. 

Crypt,  delocentba,  Meyrick, 

Male,  26-30  mm.  Differs  from  female  in  having  extreme  costal 
edge  blackish;  the  hindwings  are  distinctly  black,  with  snow- 
white  cilia.  In  ^ovaefeTnale  specimens  the  hindwings  are  strongly 
sufiused  with  blackish,  and  some  specimens  measure  54  mm.  in 
expanse. 

Thirty-two  fine  specimens,  male  and  female,  at  a  street  lamp  at 
Parkside  in  December.  I  have  also  seen  specimens  from  Queens- 
land and  Sydney,  so  that  it  would  appear  to  have  a  wide  range. 

Crypt,  irrorata,  Lewin. 
Two  fine  male   specimens   from    Reedbeds,   from    CdsiLO/rina 
quadrivcdvis.     Hitherto  not  known  from  South  Australia. 

LiCHENAULA,  MeyricL 

LiCH.    SELENOPHORA,    Sp.  nOV. 

Male  and  female,  25-28  mm.  Head  and  thorax  ashy-grcy- 
whitish.  Face  white.  Palpi  whitish,  irrorated  with  fuscous, 
terminal  joint  fuscous.  Antennae  fuscous,  base  whitish,  sharply 
annulated  with  white,  ciliation  one.  Abdomen  grey-whitish, 
abdominal  segments  lighter,  anteriorly  edged  with  reddish- 
ochreous  bands.  Legs  whitish,  anterior  and  middle  tinged  with 
dark  fuscous.  Forewings  oblong,  posteriorly  dilated,  costa  gently 
arched,  apex  rounded,  hindmargin  straight,  oblique;  7  to 
hindmargin  immediately  below  apex ;  ashy-grey  whitish,  irrorated 
with  black,  the  coalescence  of  which  tends  to  form  obscure 
markings,  leaving  costal  edge  snow-white,  from  near  base  to  near 
apex ;  an  irregular  suffusion  in  disc ;  a  streak  from  base  angu- 
lated  downwards  towards  inner  margin,  but  not  touching  it,  at 
one-fifth  thence  obscurely  continued  along  fold  to  beyond  middle ; 
a  moderate  irregular  suffused  circle,  anterior  edge  more  pro- 
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nonnced  immediately  above  anal  angle,  enclosed  space  almost 
white ;  a  whitish  apical  patch  obscurely  continued  along  hind- 
margin  to  anal  angle;  a  suffused  blackish  hindmarginal  line; 
cilia  ashy-grey,  basal-half  darker.  Hindwings  distinctly  sinuate 
beneath  apex ;  grey-whitish,  slightly  ochreous-tinged,  much 
lighter  towards  base ;  cilia  whitish,  base  yello^dsh-tinged,  with  a 
fuscous  parting-line  near  base. 

Rather  variable  in  markings  and  intensity  of  colouring,  the 
costal  streak  and  curious  mark  above  anal  angle  are  distinct 
characters.  Nearest  to  lanicUa,  Meyr.  Eighteen  specimens 
beaten  from  Bcmksia  margincUa,  at  Blackwood,  in  November. 

Xylorycta,  Meyrich, 
Xyl.  lbucophanes,  sp.  nov. 

Male  and  female,  24-30  mm.  Head,  thorax,  and  abdomen 
shining  white.  Abdominal  segments  obscurely  reddish,  anal  tuft 
whiter  Palpi  above  white,  second  joint  beneath  fuscous,  except 
towards  base.  AntennsB  fuscous.  Anterior  and  middle  legs 
black,  beneath  white;  posterior  tibiae  and  tarsi  pale-greyish- 
ochreous,  slightly  infuscated.  Forewings  oblong,  hardly  dilated 
costa  gently  arched  on  basal-half,  thence  straight,  apex  obtuse, 
hindmargin  obliquely  rounded ;  shining  snow-white  ;  costal  edge 
blackish  from  base  to  near  apex,  posteriorly  attenuated;  cilia 
shining  snow-white.  Hindwings  pale  grey-whitish,  darker  towards 
apex;  cilia  shining  snow-white,  with  a  faint  grey  median  line. 
Underside  of  wings  smoky  fuscous.   Hindwings  paler;  cilia  white. 

Five  specimens  bred  from  Hakea  rugosa ,  the  larvae  form  con- 
spicuous galleries  of  rough  mud-coloured  silk  and  refuse,  and  the 
imago  emerge  at  intervals  during  December  and  January. 
Nearest  to  orectisj  Meyrick.  My  specimens  were  obtained  at 
Highbury ;  a  remarkable  coincidence  is,  tliat  all  the  specimens 
emerged  on  consecutive  Sundays,  generally  at  about  7  p.m. 

Phylomictis,  Meyr, 
Phyl.  monochroma,  sp.  nov. 

Male,  25  mm.  Head,  antennae,  palpi,  and  thorax  black,  palpi 
internally  whitish.  Legs  dark-fuscous,  whitish  beneath ;  posterior 
pair  whitish.  Abdomen  reddish-fuscous,  segments  obscurely 
whitish.  Forewings  elongate,  costa  gently  arched,  apex  round- 
pointed  ;  hindmargin  obliquely  rounded ;  black,  without  mark- 
ings ;  a  large  obscure  blotch  of  whitish  scales  about  middle  of 
wings,  nearer  inner  margin  than  costa:  ciHa  dark  fuscous 
sprinkled  with  darker.  Hindwings  grey ;  darker  posteriorly ; 
cilia  grey,  with  an  indistinct  darker  line. 

One  specimen  at  Parkside  in  March.  Not  to  be  confused  with 
any  other. 
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List  of  South  Australian  Species  of  Kan- 
garoos AND  Wallabies.* 

By  a.  Zietz,  Assistant  Mus.  Director. 

[Read  March  1,  1892.] 

Kangaroos. 

Macropus  gigantbus,  var,  typicus. 

Great  Grey  Kaiigaroo,  Scrubber,  &c. 
All  Australia,  except  the  extreme  north. 

Macjeopus  gigantbus,  viM",  melanops. 

Black-faced  Kangaroo.     Apparently  a  dwarf /orm  of  the  above. 
The  two  live  side  by  side  in  the  same  district. 
Eastern    and    South-Eastem    Australia    (Oldfield   Thomas) ; 
ITinety-mile  Desert,  Humbug  Scrub  (Public  Mus.). 

Macropus  puliginosus. 

Tasmanian  Great  Kangaroo  (Oldfield  Thomas),     , 
Kangaroo  Island  (Public  Mus.  S.A.). 

Macropus  robustus. 

Wallaroo ;  Euro  (syn.,  erubeacens),     (Oldfield  Thomas), 
Port  Augusta  and   400  miles  north   of    Adelaide  (Oldfield 
T^homas;  Winnininnie  ^'(Public  Mus.). 

Macropus  rufus. 

Great  Bed  Kangaroo. 

Eastern,  South-Eastem,  and  South  Australia  (Oilfield  Thomas)^ 

Large  Wallabies. 

Macropus  ruficollis  (var,  typicus). 
Mount  Gambler  district  (Public  Mus.). 

Macropus  Greyi. 

Grey's  Wallaby ;  Toolatsche ;  Brush-tailed  Kangaroo,  &c. 
South-East  of  South  Australia. 

*  The  names  adopted  from  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  the  Marsu- 
pialia  by  Oldfield  Thomas ;  London,  18S8. 
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Small  Wallabies. 

Macropus  Eugekii. 

Dama  or  Kangaroo  Island  Wallaby. 
Still  numerous  on  Kangaroo  Island. 

Pbtbogalb  xakthopus. 

Yellow-footed  Rock  WaUaby. 
South  Australia  (rocky  districts). 
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Further  Notes  on  Australian  Coleoptera, 
WITH  Descriptions  of  New  Genera  and 
Species. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  Blackburn,  B.A. 

[Read  May  3,  1892.] 

XI. 

The  species  described  in  the  following  pages  are  a  somewhat 
miscellaneous  aggregate,  some  of  them  having  been  collected  by 
myself,  and  others  having  come  into  my  hands  for  description 
from  various  sources.  Among  the  most  interesting  are  a  number 
of  Coccinellidcey  collected  by  Mr.  A.  Koebele,  agent  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  during  a  tour  which  that 
gentleman  has  been  making  with  a  view  of  investigating  the 
depredations  of  that  family  on  scales  and  other  enemies  of  plant- 
life.  Mr.  Koebele  has  placed  in  my  hands  for  determination  the 
species  that  he  has  collected,  among  which  are  a  considerable 
number  of  novelties,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  following 
pages. 

CARABIDiE. 

TACHYS. 

I  hesitate  a  little  in  referring  the  following  species  to  this 
genus  on  account  of  the  sutural  stria  not  being  recurved,  but  it 
presents  all  the  other  distinctive  features  of  Tachys,  and  is  so 
extremely  like  some  species  (e.g.,  T.  Flindersi,  Blackb.)  that  have 
the  recurved  stria  that  I  hardly  think  it  can  rightly  be  regarded 
as  a  new  generic  form  on  that  character  alone. 

T,  Yarrensis,  sp.  nov.  Modice  elongatus;  minus  convexus;^ 
nitidus;  f errugineus,  capite  inf uscato ;  antennis  sat  elongatis, 
Bubmoniliformibus ;  prothorace  transverse,  canaliculate, 
postice  minus  angustato,  lateribus  antice  sat  fortiter 
rotundatis  postice  vix  sinuatis,  angulis  posticis  rectis ; 
elytris  substriatis,  striis  sat  fortiter  punctulatis,  sculptura 
nee  apicem  nee  latera  versus  obsoleta ;  stria  recurva  nulla. 
Long.,  1 1.  (vix) ;  lat.,  ^  1. 

At  once  distinguishable  from  its  allies  by  the  elytral  sculpture 
not  becoming  obsolete  towards  the  sides  and  apex,  and  by  the 
absence  of  a  recurved  stria. 

Victoria ;  Upper  Yarra  ;  sent  by  C.  French,  Esq. 
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STAPHYLlNIDiE. 
QUEDIUS. 

Q.  pictipennis,  sp.  nov.     Sat  robustus ;  sat  nitidus ;  niger,  sub- 
iridescens,  elytris  externa  rufo-marginatis  et  utrinque  vitta 
obliqua  ru£a  ab  humero  ad   angulum  suturalem   producta 
omatis,  antennis   piceis   basi   rufis,  pedibus  piceis ;    capite 
transverso,  punctura  magna  utrinque  in  oculi  margine  et  3 
aliis  postice  instructo,  oculis  magnis ;  prothorace  vix  trans- 
verso,   antrorsum    a   basi    sat    fortiter    angustato,    antice 
truncato,    angulis    posticis   cum    basi   omnino   rotundatis; 
elytris   quam  prothorax  vix   longioribus  sat  crebre  minus 
fortiter  punctulatis;  abdomine  in  medio  antice  vix  manifesto, 
postice  et  ad  latera  sparsim  fortiter  punctulato.     Long.,  3  1. 
The  punctures  on  the  prothorax  are  on  either  side  as  follows  : 
— two  close  to  the  front  margin,  one  in  the  lateral  margin  behind 
the  middle,  several  on  the  base,  one  on  the  front  part  of  the  disc 
near  the  middle,  and  three  arranged  in  a  triangle  also  on  the  disc, 
but  nearer  to  the  lateral  margin  and  the  base.     The  antennae  are 
moderately  elongate,  joint  1  the  longest,   2  and  3  about  equal  in 
length  (longer  than  the  following  joints),  7-10  gently  transverse. 
In  size  and  build  resembles  Q.  ruficollis,  Grav.,  but  quite  differ- 
ently coloured,  with  the  elytra  much  more  closely  punctulate,  the 
prothorax  and  abdomen  very  differently  punctured,  &c. 

Victoria ;  Dandenong  R^uiges ;  given  to  me  by  C.  French,  Esq. 

HTPEBOMMA. 

The  recent  acquisition  from  Mr.  French  of  an  example  (taken 
in  the  Dandenong  Ranges,  Victoria)  referable  to  this  genus  has 
enabled  me  to  ascertain  somewhat  certainly  that  the  examples 
referred  to  by  me  in  Tr.  Roy.  Soc,  S.A.,  1891,  p.  70,  as  possibly 
H,  lacertinuirij  FvL  are  not  that  species.  The  specimen  recently 
acquired  is  very  distinct  from  those  mentioned  in  my  former 
paper,  and  agrees  with  the  characters  of  ff.  lacertimim  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  they  do.  Indeed  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
latter  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  forming  a  new  generic  type  on 
account  of  their  eyes  very  distinctly  smaller  and  less  entirely 
situated  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  (they  are,  however, 
much  more  so  than  in  Scimbalium,  Lathrobium,  &c.),  and  the 
anterior  tarsi  of  the  male  quite  strongly  dilated ;  the  prothorax 
too  is  much  less  strongly  narrowed  hindward.  As  however  the 
eyes  are  distinctly  nearer  in  position  to  those  of  Hyperomma 
than  of  SdmhcUitim,  the  elytra  very  small  and  narrow,  and  the 
insect  i^terous,  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  leaving  this  species 
in  Hyperarmna  with  the  remark  that  it  has  much  the  facies  (and 
tends  towards  the  characters)  of  Sciinbalium,  I  characterize  it 
below. 
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H,  aibnorme,  sp.  nov.  Apterum;  angustum;  nitidum;  convexum; 
antice  parce  pilosum,  abdomine  densius  pubescent! ;  piceum, 
capite  rufescentij  capite  quam  latiori  distincte  longiori, 
postice  sparsim  subfortiter  punctalato  et  antice  posticeque 
foveis  sat  magnis  nonnullis  impresso;  prothorace  quam 
caput  parum  longiori  baud  latiori,  quam  latiori  duabua 
partibus  longiori,  postice  leviter  angustato,  sparsim  subtil- 
issime  (latera  versus  magis  fortiter)  punctulato,  puncturarum 
majorum  seriebus  4  (medianis  singiUis  puncturis  circiter  13 
compositis)  paullo  confusis  impresso,  punctura  sat  magna 
utrinque  inter  seriem  medianam  et  lateralem  posita ;  elytris 
quam  prothorax  multo  brevioribus  paullo  angustioribus, 
fortiter  rugulose  punctulatis  et  puncturis  majoribus  indis- 
tincte  3-seriatim  impressis,  latera  versus  obscure  concavis. 

Maris  capite  confuse  longitudinaliter  striato ;  tarsis  anticis  for* 
titer  dilatatis  ;  segmento  ventrali  apicali  profunde  angulatim 
anguste  inciso,  penultimo  in  medio  profunde  subrotundatim 
foveato;  supra  abdominis  segmentis  2-4  in  medio  longitu- 
dinaliter leviter  canaliculatis. 

Feminse  capite  angustiori  baud  striato ;  tarsis  anticis  vix  dilatatis ; 
segmento  ventrali  apicali  postice  sat  angustato  fere  ut  maris 
inciso,  penultimo  simplici ;  supra  segmentis  baud  canalicu- 
latis.    Long.,  5i  L;  lat.,  i  1. 

Victoria ;  Alpine  district. 

SCOPiEUS. 

S.  /emoralisy  sp.  nov.     Minus  nitidus ;  minus  depressus ;  pube 

sat  subtili  vestitus ;    rufo-ferrugineus,    capite    antennarum 

articulis  intermediis  abdomineque  leviter  infuscatis  ;  crebre 

subtiliter  minus  distincte  punctulatus;  capite  subelongato^ 

sat  quadrate,  prothorace  vix  latiori;  hoc   minus  elongato, 

basi  manifeste  biimpresso,  supra  linea  mediana  obsoleta  sat 

nitida  instructo  ;  elytris  prothorace  vix  latioribus,  distincte 

brevioribus,  femoribus  anticis  ad  apicem  dente  antrorsum 

directo,  et  subtus  in  medio  dente  magno,   armatis ;  tibiis 

anticis  basi  summa  subito  angustatis.    Long.,  1|-  L;  lat.,  -^  1. 

(vix). 

The  uniformly-coloured  rufous  prothorax  and  elytra  with  clear 

testaceous-red  legs  and  darker  head  and  abdomen  will  at  once 

separate  this  species  from  its  previously  described  Australian 

congeners.     It  is  also  distinct  by  its  less  quadrate  head,  and  its 

prothorax  less  narrow  in  proportion  to  the  head  and  elytra  (which 

cause  it  to  appear  not  quite  so  slender  a  species),  also  by  the 

elytra  distinctly  shorter  (in  proportion  to  the  prothorax,  and  also 

in  proportion  to  their  own  width)  than  in  any  of  the  species  I 
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have  previously  described.  M.  Fauvers  two  species  are  very 
differently  coloured,  and  no  doubt  differ  in  other  respects,  but  the 
proportions  of  the  segments,  inter  se,  are  not  precisely  stated. 

The  shape  of  the  anterior  femora  is  peculiar,  and  would  pro- 
bably justify  generic  separation ;  it  is  not  sexual.  The  outline 
of  the  under  surface  is  emarginate  on  the  apical  half  and  is 
angular  at  the  inner  limit  of  the  emargination ;  the  apex  of  the 
femur  projects  forward  in  a  little  spine  or  tooth. 

N.S.  Wales  ;  Blue  Mountains. 
S.  IcUebricola,  Blackb. 
S,  dubiusy  Blackb. 
S.  obscuripennisy  Blackb. 

The  front  legs  of  the  above  three  species  are  shaped  as  in 
S.  femorcUia,  I  regret  that  this  character  escaped  my  notice  at 
the  time  I  described  them. 

AMPHICROUM. 

A,  AdelaidcBy  sp.  nov.     Rufo-testaceum,  elytris  dilutioribus  (non- 
nullis  exemplis  plus  minusve,  prsesertim  juxta  scutellimi 
maculatim  infuscatis),   nonnullis    exemplis   abdomine  plus 
minusve  inf  uscato ;   antennis  modice  elongatis,  articulo  4** 
quam  3"  breviori   5°  fequali,   6-11    multo  latioribus,  7-10 
modice  transversis,  11"  quam  10"  longiori ;  capite  utrinque 
vix  manifesto  impresso,  crebre  sequaliter  sat  fortiter  punc- 
tulato ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  fere  duplo  latiori,  antice 
sat  angustato,  fere  ut  caput  (sod  minus  crebre)  punctulato, 
lateribus  modice  arcuatis,  angulis  posticis  obtusis  explanato- 
elevatis  ;  elytris  quam  prothorax  circiter  duplo  longioribus, 
vix    aliter    punctulatis,   apice    truncatis    angulis    extemis 
rotundatis ;   abdomine  crebre  subtiliter  punctulato ;   tibiis 
baud  spinosis. 
Maris  (?)   abdomine  sat  lato  retrorsum  gradatim  angustato, 
segmento    ventrali    penultimo    quam  antepenultimus    fere 
duplo  longiori,  apicali  conico  ad  apicem  anguste  truncate. 
Femina   (?)    abdomine    magis     parallelo,    segmento    ventrali 
penultimo  quam  antepenultimus  sat  longiori,  apicali   pro- 
funde  inciso,  parte  interna   protrusa  subspiniformi  subtus 
longitudinaliter  canaliculata.     Long.,  1| — 2  1. ;  lat.,  ^  1* 
Differs  from  A.  arMtrcdey  Fvl.,  inter  alia  by  its  evenly  punc- 
tured  head,   from  A,  spinipes  by  its   non-spinose   tibisB,    from 
A.  crihriceps,  FvL,  by  its  longer  antennse,  the  ante-penultimate 
joints  of  which  are  less  transverse. 

S.  Australia  ;  near  Adelaide,  <&c. ;  on  flowers. 
A.  crihriceps,  Fvl.     I  have  a  short  series  (all  males)  of  a  species 
taken  on  flowers  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  N.S.W.,  which  agrees 
very  well  with  M.  FauveFs  description  of  this  insect  except  in 
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respect  of  size.  My  examples  are  very  small  (Long.,  1 — If  L). 
The  size  of  A.  crtbriceps  is  given  as  long.  4  mm.  (=2  1.,  I  sup- 
pose). On  the  other  hand  M.  Fauvel  says  that  A,  cribricepa  is 
much  smaller  than  A,  aiMtrcUe  (the  size  of  which  is  given  as 
**  Long.  4-5  mm.")  which  would  hardly  be  a  correct  expression  if 
an  ordinary  example  of  cribricepa  were  as  large  as  a  small  one  of 
aiistrale  (as  is  the  case  according  to  the  published  measurements). 

ELEUSIS. 

E,  parvay  sp.  nov.  Nitidissima ;  valde  depressa  ;  praeter  punc- 
turas  nonnullas  setiferas  fere  Isevis;  pallide  rufotestacea, 
antennarum  (nonnullis  exemplis)  articulis  intermediis  et 
elytrorum  disco  (parte  basali  excepta)  epipleurisque  infus- 
catis ;  antennis  sat  gracilibus,  articulo  3°  quam  ceteri 
angustiori,  4**  5**  que  piriformibus,  6-10  submoniliformibus 
ex  ordine  magis  trans  versis,  11**  quam  praecedentes  2  vix 
breviori ;  capita  piano  fere  sequali ;  prothorace  antice  fere 
capiti  latitudine  aequali,  transverso,  postice  angustato, 
denticulo  ante  medium  fere  obsoleto  seta  nigra  sat  valida 
instructo ;  elytris  quam  prothorax  paullo  latioribus  et  mani- 
festo longioribus.     Long.,  1  1. 

New  South  Wales.     Under  bark  of  Eucalyptus  on  the  Blue 
Mountains. 

PAUSSID^. 

ARTHROPTERUS. 

A.  foveipennia,  sp.  nov.  Piceo-rufus;  sat  nitidus;  vix  pubescens; 
capite  sat  crebre  sat  fortiter  punctulato,  inter  oculos 
depresso;  antennis  latissimis,  articulis  2^,  3',  4°  que  ex  ordine 
paullo  latioribus,  ceteris  4^  latitudine  sequalibus  quam  longio- 
ribus plus  quam  quater  latioribus,  ultimo  quam  praacedentes 
3  conjuncti  baud  multo  minori  ad  apicem  late  rotundato ; 
prothorace  quam  longiori  fere  dimidio  latiori,  fortiter  vix 
crebre  punctulato  (puncturis  umbilicatis),  disco  depresso, 
latitudine  majori  longe  ante  medium  posita,  lateribus  antice 
leviter  rotundatis,  angulis  posticis  rotundato-obtusis  vix 
explanatis;  elytris  quam  prothorax  paullo  minus  crebre  minus 
fortiter  punctulatis,  utrinque  mox  ante  angulos  suturales 
apicales  fovea  magna  impressis,  ad  apicem  in  medio  angulato 
utrinque  sinuato  (fere  ut  '-^y^)  ;  pygidio  sat  crebre  sat  fortiter 
punctulato  ;  tibiis  valde  dilatatis,  anticarum  apice  profunde 
triangulariter  exciso  (angulo  apicali  extemo  acuto),  pos 
terioribus  4  ad  angulum  apicalem  externum  oblique  trun- 
catis.     Long.,  5|^  L;  lat.,  1^^  1. 

The  dilatation  of  the  antennae  and  legs  in  this  species  is  re- 
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markably  strong ;  saving  a  fringe  of  rather  close-set  hairs  run- 
ning round  the  external  margins,  it  is  almost  glabrous. 

N.  Territory  of  S.  Australia ;  near  Palmerston. 

A.  occidenialisySTp.  no  v.     Pallide  piceo-rufus;  sat  nitidus;  vix  pube- 

scens  ;  capite  crebre  sat  fortiter  punctulato  inter  oculos  vix 

depresso ;  antennis  valde  dilatatis,  articulis  2^,  3°,  4°  que  ex 

ordine  paullo  latioribus,  ceteris  4*"  latitudine  sequalibus  quam 

longioribus  circiter  quater  latioribus,  ultimo  prsecedentibus  2 

conjunctis  sat  tequali  ad  apicem  late  rotundato  ;  prothorace 

quam  longiori  circiter  quarta  parte  latiori,  fortius  sat  crebre 

punctulato,  late  leviter  canaliculato,  latitudine  majori  longe 

ante  medium  posita,  lateribus  antice  modice  arcuatis  postice 

vix  sinuatis,  angulis  posticis  ix>tundato-rectis  vix  explanatis  ; 

elytris   crebre   subtilius   punctulatis,    utrinque  ad    angulos 

suturales  apicales  fovea  magna  obscura  obsolete  impressis, 

apice  late  membranaceo  postice  obsolete  tridentato  ;  pygidio 

crebre  subfortiter  punctulato ;   tibiis  sat  fortiter  dilatatis, 

anticarum     apice    triangulariter    inciso    (incisure    angulis 

utrisque  valde  acutis),  posterioribus  4  ad  angulum  apicalem 

externum  breviter  oblique  truncatis.     Long.,  5  1.;  lat.,  1|  1. 

The  pubescence  is  much  like  that  of  the  preceding  species,  but 

the  lateral  fringes  are  less  distinct.     The  membranaceous  apex  of 

the  elytra  is  almost  truncate,  but  when  closely  examined  it  is  seen 

to  be  feebly  prominent  in  an  angular  fashion  at  the  middle  and 

on  either  side. 

Western  Australia ;  Yilgarn. 

SILPHIDiE. 

COLON. 

C  Melbaiirnensey  sp.  nov.     Ovale;  satnitidum;  f ulvo-pubescens ; 
piceum,    elytris   basin   versus   rufescentibus,   antennis  basi 
apiceque   et  pedibus   testaceis ;    prothorace  transverso  dis- 
tincte  punctulato,  angulis  posticis  obtusis;  elytris  ut  pro- 
thorax    punctulatis,     stria    suturali    distincta ;     femoribus 
posticis  (maris)  late  distincte  dentatis.     Long.,  1 1. 
The  antennae  are  about  as  long  as  the  prothorax,  joints  7-10 
infuscate,  the  rest  testaceous ;  joints  1-3  about  equal  in  length, 
1  and  2  stouter  than  3,  4  shorter  than  3,  not  quite  so  wide  as 
long  obconic,  5  slightly  wider,  not  longer  than  wide;  6  strongly 
transverse,  7  very  strongly  transverse  (about  three  times  as  wide 
as  long),  scarcely  so  long  as  6  ;  8-10  not  differing  much  inter  se 
(evidently  wider  than  and  about  twice  as  long  as  7),  11  conic, 
evidently  longer  than  10.     The  mesosternum  is  strongly  carinate. 
Compared  with  the  European  C.  hrunneum^  Latr.,  this  species 
is  more  oval  and  less  closely  punctulate. 
Victoria;  near  Melbourne. 
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mSTERID^ 

PAROMALUS. 

P.  Ludovicij  sp.  no  v.     Ovalis ;  modice  convexus ;  sat  nitidus  ; 

piceo-brunneus,  antennis   pedibusque  testaceis ;   capite   sat 

piano  sat  crebre  minus  fortiter  punctulato,    stria  frontali 

baud  antice  continuata ;  prothorace  transverso,  fere  ut  caput 

punctulato,  antrorsum  a  basi  arcuatim  angustato,  angulis 

posticis  rectis,  stria  marginali  antica  Integra ;  elytris  quam 

prothorax   magis   fortiter   paullominus   crebre   punctulatis, 

striis  nullis  nisi  2  lateralibus  subobsoletis ;  propygidio  sub- 

tilissime   punctulato;    pygidio    (feminse?)    subgibbo    sulcis 

obliquis  2  postice  conjunctis  instruct©  ;  prostemo  bistriato  ; 

stria  mesostemalibiangulata;  tibiis  anticis  fortiter  dilatatis, 

denticulis  valde  minutis  6  extus  armatis.  Long.,  f  1. ;  lat.,  \  1. 

The  denticulations  of  the  front  tibiae  are  so  minute  as  to  be 

scarcely  distinct  without  the  use  of  a  compound  miscroscope; 

four  of  them  are  larger  than  the  other  two.     I  do  not  think  this 

species  is  very  close  to  any  previously  described  ;  it  is  probably 

nearest  to  P.  miliaris,  Mars.,  from  Western  Australia. 

New  South  Wales ;  Blue  Mountains. 

PHALACRIDiE. 
LITOCHRUS. 

L.    Sydneyensis,    sp.    nov.       Obovatus ;     nitidus ;     piceo-niger, 

antennis  palpis  pedibusque  testaceis ;  capite  prothoraceque 

vix  perspicue  punctulatis ;  elytris  vix  striatis,  striis  antice 

vix  manifesto  postice  gradatim  magis  perspicue  punctulatis^ 

interstitiis  fere  lajvibus.     Long.,  1 1.  (vix) ;  lat.,  f  1. 

Differs  from  L,  altemanSj  Blackb.,  inter  alia  by  the  absence  of 

conspicuous  punctures  in  the  alternate  interstices  of  the  elytra ; 

from  L.  frigidtia^  Blackb.,  by  its  entirely  testaceous  antennae ; 

from  L.  kUeralis,  Blackb.,  and  suturellus,  Blackb.,  by  the  almost 

entire  absence  of  sculpture  on  the  front  half  of  the  elytra  ;  from 

hrunneuSy  Er.  (judging  by  the  description  of  that  species),  by  its 

darker  colour  and  smaller  size;    and  from  its  other  previously 

described  congeners  by  the  want  of  a  pattern  on  the  elytra.     It 

is  a  typical  Litochrxis^  and  thei'efore  differs  structurally  in  the 

tarsi  from  the  species  which  I  have  attributed  doubtfully  to  this 

genus. 

New  South  Wales;  on  flowers  near  Sydney. 

NITIDULIDiE. 

NOTOBRACHYPTEEUS  (gen.  nOV.). 

Braehyptero  affinis  sed  prostemo  in  processu  distincto  pone  coxas 
anticas  producto. 
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I  do  not  find  any  other  difference  from  the  genus  Brachypterus 
in  the  species  for  which  I  propose  this  new  name ;  they  have  (as 
in  Brackyptenis)  two  segments  of  the  abdomen  uncovered,  bilobed 
maxillse  (I  have  been  able  to  spare  for  dissection  only  one  of 
the  species  described  below,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
maxillas  of  the  others  similar),  head  devoid  of  antennal  sulci, 
basal  joints  of  tarsi  dilated.  The  species  described  below  have 
altogether  the  facies  of  Brachypterus,  I  have  not  seen  a  true 
Brcichypterus  (with  presternum  not  produced  behind  the  front 
coxse)  taken  in  Australia ;  but  two  species  have  been  attributed 
to  the  genus  : — B.  metallicus,  Reitter,  from  "  Australia,"  and 
testacettSy  Bohem.,  from  "  Sydney."  The  former  of  these  I  have 
certainly  not  seen;  the  latter  is  approached  by  an  example  in  my 
collection  from  W.  Australia,  which,  however,  has  the  presternum 
produced  hindward,  and  therefore  is  not  a  true  Brachypte'nis,  but 
as  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  character  may  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  M.  Bohemann,  and  I  am  unable  to  specify  any  other 
well-defined  distinction  in  the  example  before  me,  I  regard  it  as 
possibly  iV.  ieataceitSy  and  refrain  from  describing  it,  although  I 
have  little  doubt  that  a  comparison  of  types  would  show  them  to 
be  two  species. 

N,  austrcUiSy  sp.  nov.  Ovalis  [femina  (?)  latiori]  ;  vix  perspicue 
pubescens;  supra  brunneus,  corpore  subtus  antennis  pedi- 
busque  testaceis ;  capite  antice  transversim  impresso  pro- 
thoraceque  parum  subtiliter  vix  crebre  punctulatis  ;  hoc  ad 
basin  quam  elytrorum  basis  pauUo  latiori,  f ortiter  transverse, 
antice  sat  angustato  angulis  posticis  rotundatis  ;  ely tris  fere 
ut  prothorax  punctulatis.     Long.,  l^  1.;  lat.,  -^  1. 

Compared  with  B.  graviduSy  111.,  which  it  equals  in  size,  this 
species  is  somewhat  wider  and  more  robust  and  less  pubescent 
and  differently  colored  ;  it  also  differs  inter  alia  in  the  following 
characters ;  the  punctures  on  the  head  and  prothorax  are  dis- 
tinctly larger  and  not  so  closely  crowded  together,  those  of  the 
elytra  are  less  deeply  impressed  as  well  as  larger  and  less  close, 
the  propygidium  is  coarsely  coriaceous  rather  than  distinctly 
punctulate. 

W.  Australia ;  taken  by  E.  Meyrick,  Esq. 

N,  creber,  sp.  nov.  Ovalis;  subtiliter  pubescens;  piceo-niger,  ore 
antennis  pedibus  elytrorum  segmentorumque  dorsalium  apice 
et  segmentis  ventralibus  apicalibus  totis  rufescentibus  vel 
testaceis ;  capite  prothoraceque  crebre  minus  subtiliter 
punctulatis,  hoc  ad  basin  quam  elytrorum  basis  pauUo  latiori, 
sat  transverse,  antice  sat  angustato,  angulis  posticis  rotun- 
datis; elytris  crebre  squamoso-punctulatis  vel  potius  coriaceis; 
propygidio  postice  in  medio  angulato.     Long.,  1 1.;  lat.,  ^1. 
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This  species  seems  distinct  from  the  others  of  the  genus  and 
from  B,  teata^eua  and  metaUicua  by  its  nearly  black  colour  (which 
seems  constant,  as  I  have  seen  7  or  8  examples).  It  is  also  dis- 
tinct by  the  sculpture  of  its  elytra  which  are  coriaceous  rather 
than  detinedly  punctulate,  although  from  a  certain  point  of  view 
fine  punctures  can  be  seen  mixed  with  a  network  of  fine  wrinkles ; 
the  sculpture  is  altogether  finer  and  feebler  than  on  the  elytra  of 
the  European  species  of  Brachypterua  known  to  me  (e.g.,  gravidus^ 
piibescenSf  urticcB),  The  shape  of  the  hind  margin  of  the  pro- 
pygidium,  strongly  bisinuate  with  the  middle  produced  in  a  sharp 
angle  (in  one  sex  at  any  rate),  also  seems  characteristic. 

S.  Australia  ;  Port  Lincoln  district. 

N,  bi/oveatuSy  sp.  no  v.     Ovalis;  vix  perspicue  pubescens;  testaceus 
elytris    indeterminate    infuscatis;    capite    antice    foveis   2 
transversim    positis   impresso   prothoraceque  distincte  sub- 
fortiter   sat    crebre  punctulatis;    hoc    fortiter    transverse, 
antice  minus  angustato,  angulis  posticis  rotundatis;  elytris 
subtilius  subsquamose  vix  crebre  punctulatis.     Long.,   1  L ; 
lat.,  J  1.  (vix). 
This  little  species  is  distinguishable  by  the  two  well-defined  and 
distinct  round  fove»  placed  transversely  on  the  line  dividing  the 
clypeus  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  head.     From  the  species 
which  I  take  to  be  possibly  Brcbchypterua  testaceiM,  Bohem.,  and 
from  J\r.  creber  it  also  differs  by  the  much  more  distinct  and  less 
crowded  puncturation  of  its   head  and   prothorax.     It  is  very 
near  JT.  atostrcUis,  Blackb.,  but  differs  by  its  smaller  and  narrower 
form,   its   different   colour,   the   foveae   on   its   head   (which   in 
iT.  australis  are  replaced  by  a  short  transverse  sulcus),  the  con- 
siderably more  sparse  puncturation  of  its  head,  and  the  evidently 
more  quadrate  form  of  its  prothorax. 
S.  Australia;  near  Adelaide. 

N.  nitidiu^culus,  sp.  nov.  Ovalis;  tenuiter  pubescens;  niger; 
an  tennis  palpis  pedibusque  rufo-testaceis;  capite  sat  sequali, 
sat  crebre  minus  profunde  nee  subtiliter  punctulato  (certo 
adespectu  subconcentrice  rugato) ;  prothorace  fere  ut  caput 
punctulato  et  (certo  adspectu)  confuse  rugato,  fortiter  trans- 
verso,  antice  sat  angustato,  angulis  posticis  rotundatis; 
elytris  sat  crebre  minus  profunde  nee  subtiliter  subsquamose 
punctulatis.  Long.,  1  1. ;  lat.,  J  1.  (vix). 
Var.  minor,  supra  brunnescens. 

A  very  nitid  little  species  resembling  JT.  creber  in  colouring,  but 
differing  from  that  species  inter  alia  in  its  much  feebler  but  less 
fine  puncturation.  From  the  other  species  described  above  it 
differs  by  the  even  surface  of  its  head.  From  the  insect 
mention^  above  as  possibly  B,  testaceus,  Boh.,  it  differs  inter  alia 
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by  the  very  much  less  close  puncturation  of  its  head,  and  from 
B,  metaUicxM,  Reitt.,  by  the  total  absence  of  any  metallic  tone 
of  colouring. 

W.  Australia;  taken  by  K  Meyrick,  Esq. 

iF.  lUliputantu,  sp.  no  v.  Ovalis;  tenuiter  pubescens;  brunneus^ 
antennis  palpis  pedibusque  dilutioribus;  capite  aequali 
subtiliter  minus  crebre  punctulato ;  prothorace  sat  transverse^ 
antice  minus  angustato,  subtilissime  sat  sparsim  punctulato^ 
angulis  posticis  rotundatis;  elytris  subtiliter  magis  crebre 
subaspere  pimctulatis.     Long.,  -^  1. ;  lat.,  i  1.  (vix). 

Its  extremely  small  size  will  distinguish  this  species  from  its 
allies.  The  even  surface  of  its  head  associates  it  with  nitidiics- 
etdus^  creber,  and  the  species  I  have  called  teataceua?,  all  of  which 
are  very  differently  punctured. 

S.  Australia;  I  am  doubtful  of  the  exact  habitat,  but  believe 
it  to  be  near  Adelaide. 

ID^ffTTHINA. 

/.  cinctc^  Blackb.  I  have  recently  received  from  M.  Grouvelle 
an  example  of  /.  Deyrollei,  Reitt.,  which  M.  Grouvelle  informs 
me  has  been  compared  with  the  type.  In  describing  /.  cincta 
(Tr.  R.  Soc.  S.A.,  1891,  p.  107)  I  expressed  some  slight  doubt  as 
to  its  generic  identity  with  the  typical  species,  which,  however,. 
M.  Grouvelle's  favour  has  proved  to  have  no  foundation.  In 
fact,  /.  cincta  is  nearer  to  Deyrollei  (even  specifically)  than  I 
had  supposed.  Compared  with  the  example  of  the  latter  (from 
N.S.  Wales)  which,  M.  Grouvelle  has  sent,  its  elytra  are  distinctly 
striated  throughout,  whereas,  at  any  rate  near  the  suture,  there 
are  no  striae  in  the  N.S.  Wales  s(>ecimen.  In  /.  chicta  moreover 
the  underside  is  much  more  closely  punctulate;  this  is  especially 
noticeable  on  the  middle  part  of  the  metastemum  which,  in  the 
example  from  M.  Grouvelle,  is  very  nitid  and  bears  only  very 
sparse  and  fine  puncturation. 

CX)LYDIIDiE. 

TBISTABIA. 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  that  the  species 
described  below  should  be  referred  to  this  genus,  which  has  very 
strongly  marked  characters;  the  tetramerous' tarsi,  2-articulate 
antennal  club,  very  widely  separated  coxae,  and  elongate  basal 
ventral  segment  of  Bothrideresy  in  combination  with  considerable 
elongation  of  the  palpi  and  antennae,  partial  exposure  of  the 
pygidium,  slendemess  of  tibiae,  <fec.  The  species  described  below 
agrees  very  well  with  the  diagnosis  of  this  genus  in  respect  of  all 
the  above-named  characters,  but  it  has  not  "  simple  mandibles," 
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those  organs  being  trunoate  at  the  apex,  and  having  a  short  sharp 
piece  projecting  from  the  external  angle  of  the  truncation;  nor 
does  the  labrum  quite  agree  with  the  diagnosis  which  merely 
characterises  it  as  "  broad,  rounded  externally,"  whereas  in  the 
species  before  me  it  is  narrowed  from  base  to  apex,  with  the  sides 
little  or  not  rounded,  the  surface  set  with  numerous  long  fulvous 
hairs,  and  the  apex  deeply  impressed  above  so  as  to  give  an 
emarginate  appearance.     These  discrepancies  do  not  seem  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  creation  of  a  new  genus. 
T,   labralis,   sp.   nov.      Oblonga ;  sub  parallela;  sub   depressa; 
corpore  subtus  (me^io-  et  meta-stemis  nigris  exoeptis)  antennis 
pedibusque  obscure  rufis   nitidis,    corpore  supra  subopaco 
pills  brevissimis  fulvis  sat  dense  vestito,  lateribus  breviter 
confertim    fimbriatis ;    capite  prothoraceque    nigris   crebre 
subtilius   profunde  punctulatis;  hoc   transversim   quadrate 
utrinque  in  disco  vix  manifeste  impresso,  linea  media  vix 
notata,  lateribus  fere  rectis,  angulis  sat  rectis ;  elytris  ruf o- 
brunneis  confertim  subtiliter  punctulatis,  sculptura  apicem 
versus  vix  obsoletescenti ;  corpore  subtus  subtiHssime  spar- 
sissime,  stemis  ad  latera  multo  magis  fortiter  subrugulose, 
punctulatis.     Long.,  1| — 2 J  1. ;  lat.,  ^ — ^  L 
The  elytra  are  (very  noticeably)  still  more  closely  and  finely 
punctured  than  the  prothorax;  on  the  latter  the  punctures  in 
some  lights  seem  to  run  into  fine  wavy  wrinkles  plcused  more  or 
less  longitudinally.     Apart  from  the  structural  characters  men- 
tioned above,  this  species  seems  to  difier  from  the  two  previously 
described  by  its  elytral  sculpture  scarcely  if  at  all  growing  feebler 
near  the  apex,  also  by  its  colour. 

Victoria ;  near  Cheltenham ;  sent  by  C.  French,  Esq. 

CUCUJID-aL 

LiBMOPHLCEUS. 

Z.  AfMtraUmas,  sp.  nov.  Sat  elongatus,  postice  nonnihil  angus- 
tatus;  depressus;  nitidus;  glaber;  testaceus,  elytris  ante 
apicem  fascia  lata  infuscata  omatis;  fronte  sat  convexa^ 
linea  longitudinali  mediana  impressa ;  capite  prothoraceque 
sparsim  minus  subtiliter  punctulatis;  hoc  sat  transverse, 
postice  leviter  angustato,  utrinque  unistriato,  striis  pone 
medium  fovea  profunda  elongata  impressis,  lateribus  vix 
arcuatis,  angulis  anticis  dentiformibus,  posticis  obtusis; 
scutello  transverse ;  elytris  punctulato-striatis  in  disce 
utrinque  longitudinaliter  concavis,  ad  apicem  conjunctim 
rotundatis. 
Maris  antennis  quam  corpus  vix  (f eminee  tertia  parte)  brevi- 
oribus.     Long.,  1  L  ;  lat.,  -^  L 
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The  deep  and  elongate  fovea  into  which  the  prothoracic  strise 
are  dilated  immediately  behind  the  middle  will  distinguish  this 
species,  I  think,  from  all  its  described  Australian  congeners.  The 
wide  blackish  fascia  occupying  nearly  all  the  apical  half  of  the 
elytra  furnishes  another  conspicuous  character. 

Victoria ;  taken  by  Mr  French  in  the  Dandenong  Ranges. 

CRYPTAMOEPHA. 

C.  Madeayi,  sp.  nov.     Minus  elongata;  sparsim  longe  pubescens; 

obscure  brunneo-te8tacea,elyris  circa  scutellum  et  transversim 

pone  medium  plus  minusve  distincte  infuscatis ;  capite  sat 

opaco  sparsim  sat  f  ortiter  (nullo  modo  rugulose)  punctulato, 

sulcis  frontalibus  subtilibus  a  lateribus  longe  remotis ;  pro- 

thorace  leviter  transverse  crebre  fere  rugulose  punctulato, 

lateribus  subrotundatis  vix  crenulatis;   elytris  sat  fortiter 

punctulato-striatis,  interstitiis  subtiliter  seriatim  punctulatis. 

Long.,  1|  1. ;  lat,  ^  L 

The  most  striking  characters  of  this  species  appear  to  be  the 

opacity  of  its  head,  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  frontal  sulci 

(especially  the  inner  one),  and  the  unusual  width  of  the  space 

that  separates  the  inner  sulci  from  the  eye.     I  have  named  it 

after  the  late  Hon.  Sir  W.  Macleay. 

N.  S.  Wales ;  Blue  Mountains ;  not  rare  among  dead  leaves  of 
£uccU^tu8. 

MYRABOUA. 

M.   LindensiSy   sp.    nov.     Testacea ;    subnitida ;    oblonga ;  sub- 
tiliter f ulvo-pubescens ;   vix  depressa ;  capite  prothoraceque 
crebre  subtilissime  punctulatis ;    hoc   subquadrato,   leviter 
transverso,   subtiliter    reflexo-marginato,    sequaliter  leviter 
convexo,  lateribus  subparallelis,  angulis  posticis  subacutis ; 
elytris  subtiliter  punctulato-striatis,  interstitiis  subtilissime 
punctulatid  et  (preecipue  marginem  versus)  subtiliter  cari- 
natis;     corpore    subtus    confertim    subtiliter    punctulato. 
Long.,  ItV  1. ;  lat.,  f  L  (vix). 
The  prothorax  resembles  in  outline  that  of  M,  Hciroldiana^ 
Beitt.,  but  IB  a  little  narrower,  and  has  the  hind  angles  quite 
sharply  defined;  it  is  considerably  more  finely  punctured,  and 
has  no  trace  of  an  impression  near  the  front.     It  difiers  also 
from  M,  Grouvellianaj  Reitt.  (of  which  M.  Grouvelle  has  very 
kindly  given  me  a  type),  by  the  much  straighter  sides  of  its  pro- 
thorax,  the  much  sharper  hind  angles  and  finer  puncturation  of 
the  same  and  the  closer  puncturation  of  its  metasternum. 

The  very  fine  slightly  raised  lines  running  down  the  elytra  ar« 
not  peculiar  to  this  species,  as  I  find  them  distinctly  traceable 
its  two  described  congeners. 

S.  Australia ;  under  bark  of  Eucalyptus  near  Port  Lincoln. 
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M.  parvay  sp.  no  v.  Ferruginea ;  subnitida;  oblonga;  subtiliter 
fulvo-pubescens ;  vix  depressa ;  capita  prothoraceque  sub- 
tiliter vix  crebre  punctulatis;  hoc  subquadrato  sat  transverso, 
subtiliter  reflexo-marginato  fequaliter  leviter  convexo,  later- 
ibus  subparallelis,  angulis  posticis  subacutis  ;  elytris 
subtiliter  punctulato-striatis,  interstitiis  subtilissime  punctu- 
la^tis  et  (prsecipue  marginem  versus)  subtiliter  carinatis ; 
corpore  subtus  confertim  subtiliter  punctulato.  Long., 
l^  1. ;  lat.,  1 1.  (vix). 

The  prothorax,  in  outline,  resembles  that  of  M.  Ha/roldiana^ 
Reitt.,  but  has  the  hind  angles  distinctly  sharper  ;  it  is  devoid  of 
the  discal  depression,  and  its  puncturation  is  evidently  less  close. 
The  shape  of  the  prothorax  distinguishes  this  species  from 
M,  Grouvelliana,  From  M,  Lindensis  it  differs  by  its  prothorax, 
evidently  more  transverse  and  (together  with  the  head)  consider- 
ably more  strongly  punctulate. 

N.  S.  Wales  ;  near  Sydney. 
Jf.  Haroldianaf  Reitt.     The  habitat  of  this  species  is  given  as 

"  Australia ; "  I  have  taken  an  insect  which  agrees  well  with 

the  description  in  various  localities  in  S.  Australia;  under 

bark  of  Ev^yptvs, 

CRYPTOPHAGIDiE. 

CRYPTOPHAGUS. 

C.  gibbipennisy  sp.  nov.  Sat  elongatus,  postice  angustatus ; 
minus  convexus  ;  ferruginous,  elytris  circa  scutellum  et  in 
apice  infuscatis ;  pube  fulva  minus  crebre  vestitus  ;  pro- 
thorace  vix  transverso,  subfortiter  sat  sparsim  punctulato, 
ante  scutellum  gibbo,  lateribus  fere  rectis  leviter  sinuatis, 
angulis  omnibus  acutis ;  elytris  juxta  scutellum  utrinque 
gibbis,  ut  prothorax  punctulatis ;  tarsorum  articulo  primo  sat 
brevi;  abdomine  plus  minusve  infuscato.  Long.,  1  1 
lat.,  -f  1.  (vix). 

A  ferruginous  red  species  with  the  region  of  the  scutellum  and 
the  apices  of  the  elytra  infuscate,  or  almost  black.  The  gibbosity 
on  the  base  of  the  prothorax  seems  to  be  outlined  (except  on  the 
actual  base,  which  it  touches)  by  a  feeble  sulcus;  the  two  gibbosi- 
ties (placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  scutellum)  on  the  elytra  are 
more  conspicuous  than  that  on  the  base  of  the  prothorax.  The 
antennse  laid  back  slightly  surpass  the  base  of  the  prothorax  ; 
their  joints  3-8  are  of  about  equal  thickness  and  length  (except 
that  3  is  slightly  longer  than  the  others),  1  and  2  are  much 
thicker  but  scarcely  longer  than  3,  9  and  10  strongly  transverse 
and  scarcely  different  inter  se,  11  a  little  longer  and  scarcely 
transverse. 
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This  species  is  certainly  near  Cryptophagv^,  with  which  it 
agrees  in  its  males  being  heteromerous,  while  the  females  are 
pentameroos.  Its  comparatively  parallel  and  depressed  form,  and 
the  nearly  straight  sides  of  the  prothorax,  which  are  quite  devoid 
of  inequalities,  give  it  a  somewhat  different  facies,  but  I  do  not  find 
any  satisfactory  character  on  which  to  found  a  new  genus  for  it. 

Victoria ;  Dandenong  Ranges  (Mr.  French)  ;  also  Tasmania. 

ATOMARIA. 

A.  ei*ealypti,  sp.  nov.      Sat  late  ovalis;  sat  nitida;  sat  convexa; 

sparsim  pubescens;  ferruginea,  antennarum  clava  et  elytris 

(basi  apiceque  exceptis)  obscurioribus ;  capite  prothoraceque 

sat  crebre  subrugulose,  elytris  sparsim  subtiliter,  punctulatis; 

prothorace  sat  aequali,  fortiter  transverso,  antice  in  media 

late  sat  fortiter  producto,  ad  basin  marginato,  antice  quam 

postice  pauUo  augustiori,  angulis  posticis  acutis  retrorsum 

directis;    capite  antice  subelongato;    antennis  basi  distan- 

tibus.     Long.,  1^  1.;  lat.,  f  1. 

Possessing  only  a  female  of  this  species,  I  am  unable  to  say 

positively  that  the  male  has   pentamerous  tarsi,  placing  it  in 

Alomctriay  but  its  general  characters  and  su(>erficial  appearance 

are  so  decidedly  of  that  genus  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing 

it  there  provisionally.     The  head  rather  strongly  produced  in 

front  of  the  antennae  may  perhaps  suggest  the  want  of  a  new 

generic  name,  but  as  the  description  of  the  Australian  Crypto- 

phagicUp  has  hardly  been  touched,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  form 

new  genera  at  present  on  any  but  very  strong  characters.     In 

my  opinion  it  is  always  wiser  for  the  describer  of  species  to 

attribute  to  an  existing  genus  any  species  that  is  not  so  distinct 

from  the  typical  form  as  to  render  it  probable  that  other  workers 

would  fail  to  look  for  it  there,  leaving  generic  questions  as  much 

as  possible  to  those  who  make  them  a  speciality,  and  as  the 

present  insect  is  so  like  an  Atomaria  superficially  and  structurally 

that  no  careful  worker,  having  it  before  him,  could  fail  to  regard 

the  probability  of  its  having  been  attributed  to  that  genus,  my 

principle  leads  me  to  place  it  there  instead  of  forming  a  new 

genus  on  slight  characters. 

The  darkest  part  of  the  infuscation  of  this  insect  is  on  the 
elytra,  where  it  is  quite  of  a  pitchy  tone,  and  is  fairly  distinctly 
limited,  taking  the  form  of  a  very  wide  fascia,  leaving  about  the 
basal  and  apical  quarters  of  the  elytra  of  the  rufous  ground- 
colour. The  antennae  are  very  widely  separated,  and  their  club  is 
unusually  strong  and  abrupt;  they  are,  in  fact,  suggestive  of 
CrypU^lhogus^  but  the  general  appearance  and  the  simple  margins 
of  the  prothorax  are  out  of  harmony  with  that  genus. 

N.  S.  Wales ;  Blue  Mountains ;  under  bark  of  Eucalyptus. 
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DERMESTIDiE. 
TROGODERHA. 

T.  Froggatti,  sp.  nov.  EIongat€K>val6;  nigro-  et  rufo-hirtum; 
nigrum,  antennarum  stipite  rufo,  elytris  ante  medium  fascia 
rufa  (suturam  baud  attingenti)  omatis,  lateribus  apiceque 
rufis;  subtilius  sat  sparsim  punctulatum,  sulcis  antennariis 
latis  minus  prof undis  triangularibus,  postice  leviter  clausis. 
Feminse  (?)  antennarum  clava  ovali  5-articulata  (quam  articuli 
1-6  conjuncti  multo  longiori),  hujus  articulis  1-3  ex  ordine 
latioribus,  4"  quam  3***  pauUo  angustiori,  ultimo  quam 
prsBcedentes  2  vix  breviorL     Long.,  If  1. ;  lat.,  -f  L 

A  very  distinct  species  on  account  of  the  markings  on  its 
elytra;  its  prostemal  sulci,  while  very  distinct  from  the  narrow 
sharply  cut  furrows  of  T.  Liiidense,  Blackb.,  and  its  allies,  are 
deeper  than  in  the  species  which  I  have  tabulated  (Tr.  Roy.  See. 
S.  A.,  1891,  p.  129)  as  having  feeble  prostemal  sulci.  In  the 
tabulation  in  question  this  species  would  fall  beside  T,  Meyrickiy 
from  which  it  differs  inter  alia  by  the  markings  on  the  elytra, 
and  perhaps  in  the  number  of  joints  composing  the  antennal 
club  in  the  male.  I  do  not  feel  sure  of  the  sex  of  the  two 
specimens  before  me.  The  markings  on  the  elytra  are  very  like 
those  of  Cryptorhopalum  AttatrdHcum^  Blackb. 

N.  S.  Wfides;  taken  by  Mr.  Froggatt,  near  Yass. 

T,  singulare,  Blackb.  In  my  description  of  this  species  (Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  S.  A,  1891,  p.  129,  line  31)  for  "quam  articulati,  1-4," 
read  "  quam  articuli  1-4." 

LAMELU(X)RNES. 
ONTHOPHAGUS. 

"0,  OeelongensiSy  sp.  nov.  Brevis;  subnitidus;  setis  erectis  ves- 
titus;  piceus  (elytris  dilutioribus)  Iflete  viridi-micans,  colore 
viridi  in  clypeo  corpore  subtus  tibiis  tarsisque  carente, 
antennis  rufescentibus;  clypeo  confluenter  ruguloso,  capite 
postice  prothorace  et  pygidio  sat  crebre  sat  fortiter  punctul- 
atis;  elytris  ad  latera  confuse  fortiter  sat  crebre  punctulatis 
puncturarum  series  14  geminatim  positas  gerentibus,  inter- 
stitiis  vix  convexis  sat  Isevibus;  tibiis  anticls  extus 
4-dentatis. 
Maris  (?)  capite  transversim  2-carinato,  carina  antica  in  medio 

tuberculiformL     Long.,  2|  L;  lat.,  1|  1. 

The  interstices  of  the  strisB  on  the  elytra  would  be  laevigate 

were  it  not  for  the  rows  of  punctures  being  a  little  irregular,  so 

that  here  and  there  one  of  their  punctures  is  impressed  out  of 

line,  and  on  an  interstice.     The  rows  of  punctures  are  arranged 
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in  pairs,  the  two  of  each  pair  separated  by  a  very  fine  stria,  a 
rather  wide  interstice  between  each  pair  and  the  next  pair.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  example  before  me  is  a  male,  but  it  is 
not  certain  owing  to  the  want  of  an  example  of  the  other  sex. 
I  have  not  seen  any  other  Onthophagtis  coloured  as  this,  the 
general  surface  piceous  inclining  tow^ards  testaceous  on  the  elytra, 
the  whole  upper  surface  with  a  rich  green  gloss,  more  noticeable 
in  some  than  in  other  lights. 

Victoria;  near  Geelong;  in  the  S.  A.  Museum. 

APHODIUS. 

A.  Frenchi,  sp.  no  v.  Obovalis;  sat  convexus;  niger  vel  piceus* 
nonnullis  exemplis  plus  minusve  rufescentibus ;  nitidus; 
clypeo  antice  late  leviter  emarginato;  prothorace  sat  aequal- 
iter  punctulato;  elytris  profunde  crenato-striatis,  interstitiis 
parum  convexis  sparsim  subtiliter  punctulatis.  Long., 
11—2  1.;  lat.,T3i,-^L 

This  little  species  is  very  like  the  European  A,  pusillua,  Sturm, 
differing  little  from  it  except  in  the  more  evident  emargination 
of  the  front  of  the  clypeus,  the  much  closer  puncturation  of  the 
prothorax  (the  punctures  of  which  are  of  uniform  size,  and  about 
as  large  as  the  larger  punctures  on  the  prothorax  of  piMlus, 
though  becoming  a  little  finer  close  to  the  front  margin),  and 
the  somewhat  smaller  teeth  of  the  front  tibiae,  the  uppermost 
tooth  being,  moreover,  a  little  more  widely  separated  from  the 
middle  one.  It  agrees  with  A.  pusillv^  in  the  following 
characters: — Scutellum  small,  setse  of  the  hind  tibiae  elongate, 
prothorax  margined  behind  and  with  blunt  hind  angles,  meso- 
stemum  finely  carinate. 

This  species  is  very  distinct  from  all  hitherto  described  as 
Australian,  nor  can  I  identify  it  as  introduced  from  any  other 
country,  although  in  so  enormous  and  widely  distributed  a  genus 
as  AphoditM  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  on  this  point. 

S.  Australia  and  Victoria;  common. 

A.  Lindensis,  sp.  nov.  Minus  elongatus ;  subopacus,  coriaceus ; 
lividus,  capite  prothoracisque  disco  piceis,  elytris  obscure 
piceo-umbratis;  capite  prothoraceque  sparsim  fortiter  punc- 
tulatis; illo  fiequali,  clypeo  antice  sat  reflexo  late  leviter 
rotundato;  prothorace  sat  transverse  postice  haud  marginato, 
lateribus  antice  fortiter  rotundatis  postice  fortiter  sinuatis  ; 
elytris  fortiter  striatis,  interstitiis  plus  minusve  convexis 
(1*,  3°,  5"  que  quam  cetera  magis  convexis) ;  tibiis  anticis 
extus  sat  fortiter  3-dentatis;  mesostemo  haud  carinato. 
Long.,  2i  1. ;  lat.,  IJ  1. 

Seems  to  be  near  A.    Ccmdezeiy  Har.,   but  that  species  is 
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described  as  being  larger,  with  three  tubercles  on  the  head,  and 
the  basal  margin  of  the  prothorax  entire. 

The  scutellum  is  moderately  small  (about  the  same  size  as  in 
A.  Uowitti,  Hope),  and  is  concave  and  punctured  in  the  basal 
part ;  the  hind  tibiae  are  fringed  with  both  long  and  short  bristles; 
the  prothoracic  border  extends  along  the  base,  on  either  side, 
very  little  within  the  hind  angles,  which  are  roundly  obtuse;  the 
legs  are  comparatively  long  and  slender,  the  hind  tibiae  only 
very  moderately  dilated  at  the  apex,  with  their  two  transverse 
keels  well  marked  (the  lower  one  the  stronger  of  the  two) ;  the 
elytra  are  roundly  obtuse  at  the  shoulders  (jnuch  as  in  A.  Hountti)-, 
the  prothorax  is  nearly  laevigate  on  a  wide  space  down  the 
middle.'  The  markings  on  the  elytra  consist  of  longitudinal 
piceous  blotches,  and  are  scarcely  marked  in  the  type;  probably 
they  vary. 

S.  Australia;  a  single  example  from  the  Port  Lincoln 
district. 

N.B. — A  very  small  example  of  ApJiodiiis  (long.,  2  1.)  in  the 
S.  A.  Museum, — locality  unknown, — scarcely  differs  from  this 
species ;  it  has  a  scarcely  traceable  indication  of  a  tubercle  on 
either  side  of  the  forehead,  and  may  be  the  male. 

AT^ffiNIUS. 

A,  mendaXf  sp.  nov.  Sat  angustus ;  parallelus ;  nitidus,  niger; 
vel  nigro-fuscus,  pedibus  dilutioribus,  clypei  marginibus 
antennisque  testaceis  ;  clypeo  rotundatx)-emarginato  ;  capite 
sat  crebre  sat  fortiter  punctulato,  prothorace  aequali  dupUciter 
(subtiliter  et  sat  crasse)  nee  rugulose  punctulato;  elytris 
sulcatis,  sulcis  catenulato-punctulatis,  interstitiis  carinatis 
sparsim  subtilissime  punctulatis,  humeris  dentatis.  Long., 
l±l.;lat.,  ^1. 
Near  A.  aiistralisy  Har.,  but  differing  in  the  much  less  close 

puncturation  of  the  head  and  prothorax,  in  the  absence  from  the 

latter  of  any  trace  of  a  median  channel,  and  in  the  narrower 

sulci  of  the  elytra. 

Victoria  ;  taken  in  Fern  Gully  by  Mr.  French. 

A.  torr idles,  sp.  nov.  Angustus ;  parallelus ;  nitidus  rufo- 
brunneus ;  clypeo  rotundato-emarginato ;  capite  in  medio 
gibboso,  antice  vix  perspicue  postice  et  ad  latera  distincte 
sat  crebre  punctulato ;  prothorace  sequali,  dupliciter 
(subtiliter  et  subfortiter)  nee  rugulose  punctulato;  elytris 
sulcatis,  sulcis  catenulato-punctulatis  ;  interstitiis  vix 
perspicue  punctulatis,  humeris  dente  perparvo  armatis. 
Long.,  1|  1. ;  lat.,  J  1.  (vix). 
A    very    small   species   not  closely   resembling    any    of    its 

previously  described  Australian  congeners.     I  have  compared  it 
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witli  the  Aphodiides,  from  N.  W.  Australia,  described  by  Sir  W. 
3f acleay,  and  find  it  quite  distinct  from  them  all. 
N.  Territory  of  S.  Australia. 

PROCTAMMODES  (gen.  nov.). 

T  propose  this  name  as  a  substitute  for  ProctophaneSy  Har. 
(1861),  the  name  Proctophana  having  been  previously  proposed 
by  Lacordaire  (1848)  for  a  genus  of  Clythridea,  I  cannot  find 
that  this  dovhh  emploi  has  been  as  yet  corrected. 

TROX. 

T,  Elderly  sp.  nov.      Latissimus ;  minus  convexus ;  subnitidus  ; 

niger ;  capite  crebre  fortiter  punctulato,  haud  tuberculato ; 

prothorace   quam   longiori   tribus   partibus   latiori,   postice 

lobato,  supra  costis  tuberculisque  angustis  insequali  (inter- 

stitiis  planis  in  medio  punctulatis  latera  versus  granulatis), 

postice  quam  antice  tribus  partibus  latiori,  angulis  posticis 

rectis,  lateribus   crenulatis;    elytris  confuse   minus    crebre 

granulatis  et  tuberculorum  magnorum  obtusorum  seriebus  3 

omatis,  lateribus  leviter  crenulatis ;  tibiis  anticis  extus  4- 

vel  5-dentatis,  dente  apicali  plus  minusve  bifido.  Long.,  121.; 

lat.,  8  1. 

Differs  from  T.  Castelnauiy  Lansb.,  inter  alia  by  the  non-dentate 

lateral  margins  of  its  elytra ;  from  T,  Dohmi,  Har.,  and  J.  gigas, 

Har.,  by  its  non-tuberculate  head,  <fec. ;  from  all  three  by  its  very 

wide  and  somewhat  depressed  form,  and  the  numerous  teeth  on 

the  margin  of  the  front  tibiae  ;  also  differs  from  T,  Dohmi  and 

Castelnaui  by  the  slendemess  of  the  cost©  and  tubercles  of  its 

prothorax,  which  appear  as  linear  elevations   placed  on  a  flat 

surface,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  spaces  at  least  two  or 

three  times  as  wide  as  each  costa. 

South  Australia ;  taken  by  Professor  Tate  near  Ooldea ;  also 
in  the  same  region  by  Mr.  Helms,  of  the  Elder  Exploration 
party. 

T,  gigas,  Har.  The  commonest  of  the  large  species  of  Trox^ 
which  Dr.  Sharp  tells  me  is  identical  with  the  species  labelled 
T.  gigas  in  the  British  Museum,  does  not  agree  at  all  satisfac- 
torily with  the  description  of  that  species,  from  which  it  differs 
as  follows : — The  head  is  not  bituberculate,  but  has  a  single 
transverse  scarcely  defined  prominence  at  the  base  of  the  clypeus; 
the  tubercles  and  costse  of  the  prothorax  are  not  ^'angustuli,''  but 
are  as  wide  as  they  can  well  be,  there  being  no  flat  space  at  all 
between  one  and  another  of  them ;  on  the  elytra  the  external  (not 
the  middle)  row  of  tubercles  is  the  shortest.  In  other  respects 
this  insect  agrees  with  the  description.  I  propose  to  call  this 
form  T.  TcUei  (?  =  gig<My  var.). 
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I  have  seen  a  large  number  of  examples  of  the  large  species  of 
Trox  {MegalotroXf  de  Borre)  all  from  South- Western  Australia  ; 
but  have  not  yet  met  with  an  example  agreeing  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  T,  gigas. 

T,  eremiUXf  sp.  nov.  Oblongo-ovalis ;  minus  nitidus ;  niger 
antennis  (articulo  primo  excepto)  rufis,  capite  (infra  clypeum) 
rufo-hirto,  tibiis  capillis  elongatis  rufis  fimbriatis ;  capite 
crebre  rugulose  punctulato  distincte  bituberculato,  antice 
triangulari ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  fere  duplo  latiori, 
postice  quam  antice  plus  quam  dimidio  latiori,  postice  lobato 
(lobo  ante  scutellum  rotundato),  fere  ut  caput  punctulato^ 
supra  costis  minus  gracilibus  insBquali,  lateribus  modice 
explanatis  vix  manifeste  trisinuatis,  ante  angulos  posticos 
subrectos  manifeste  emarginatis  ;  elytris  seriatim  granulatis 
et  tuberculorum  minus  elevatorum  seriebus  circiter  8  omatis 
(liarum  serierum  2*,  4*  que  tuberculis  quam  ceterarum  major- 
ibus  instructis,  5",  7"  que  tuberculis  quam  granuli  adjacentea 
vix  majoribus  instructis) ;  tibiis  anticis  exteme  tridentatis  ; 
processu  prostemali  modico,  in  medio  acuminato.  Long., 
7-8  1.;  lat.,  41-4^1. 

Considerably  like  T,  Augustce  in  size  and  build,  but  with  the 
elytra  bearing  rows  of  very  distinct  tubercles,  many  of  which  are 
fairly  large,  although  only  feebly  protuberant;  the  tubercles 
near  the  base  are  more  or  less  run  together  into  a  costiform 
appearance  in  the  second  and  fourth  series.  I  do  not  find  any  of 
the  nitid  spots  on  the  elytra  (distinct  from  the  tubercles  of  the 
series)  which  are  present  in  so  many  of  the  genus.  Very  distinct 
from  T.  Aitgustce  by  the  shape  of  the  prostemal  process  also. 
The  middle  costse  of  the  prothorax  are  very  much  abbreviated 
behind.  This  species  is  probably  near  T.  dilaticoUis,  Macl.,  in 
which,  however,  the  prothorax  is  stated  to  be  not  at  all  narrower 
in  front  than  at  the  base,  and  also  perhaps  near  T,  Brucki,  Har., 
which,  however,  seems  to  be  a  much  smaller  species  (long.,  10^ 
mm.),  with  the  clypeus  not  angulated  anteriorly. 

Central  Australia  ;  MacDonnell  Ranges. 

T,  qtmdridens^  sp.  nov.  Oblongo-ovalis ;  sat  opacus ;  niger^ 
antennarum  stipite  rufo ;  capite  infra  clypeum  obscure  rufo- 
hirto,  tibiis  capillis  elongatis  rufis  fimbriatis ;  capite  obscure 
ineequaliter  rugulose  punctulato  fortiter  bituberculato  antice 
vix  angulato ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  circiter  dimidio 
latiori,  postice  lobato  (lobo  ante  scutellum  rotundato), 
postice  quam  antice  circiter  dimidio  latiori,  ineequaliter  (hie 
confertim  subtilius  illic  sparsius  minus  subtiliter)  punc- 
tulato, supra  costis  sat  robustis  intequali,  lateribus  fortiter 
trilobis,  angulis  posticis  sat  acutis;   elytris  undulatim  sat 
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fortiter  longitudinaliter  granuloso-punctulatis  et  tuber- 
cnloram  nitidorum  seriebus  circiter  10  instructis  (serierum  3", 
5"  7",  9"  tuberculis  quam  ceterarum  majoribus  nee  magnis, 
ceterarum  quam  grannli  parum  majoribus),  latera  versus 
plagulis  nitidis  planatis  nQnnullis  omatis;  tibiis  anticis 
exteme  quadridentatis,  dente  subapicali  quam  apicalis  baud 
minore;  processu  prosternali  fere  truncate,  in  medio  vix 
acuminato.     Long.,  6 — 6J  1. ;  lat.,  4  1. 

This  species  is  remarkable  for  the  very  strong  external  teeth 
of  its  front  tibise ;  the  tooth  next  abdve  the  apex  is  quite  as  large 
as  the  apical  one  (which  is  bifid) ;  the  next  above  that  is  smaller 
but,  nevertheless,  quite  a  strong  tooth  (larger  than  that  in  most 
species  of  Trox  which  is  next  above  the  apical  one) ;  the  upper- 
most is  very  small.  The  front  tibiae  are  thus  very  much  as  in 
the  West  Australian  species,  which  I  believe  to  be  ^.  stellatus, 
Har.,  in  which,  however,  inter  alia  the  elytra  are  very  differently 
sculptured. 

South  Australia ;  near  Port  Augusta. 

T.  Buclensis,  sp.  nov.  Ovatus ;  opacus ;  niger,  indumento  griseo 
vestitus ;  capite  fortiter  minus  crebre  punctulato,  tuberculis 
distinctis  2  instructo ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  tertia  parte 
latiori,  antice  quam  postice  tertia  parte  angustiori,  postice 
trisinuatim  lobato,  ut  caput  punctulato,  supra  costis  tuber- 
culisque  gracilibus  insequali  (costa  2*  in  medio  interrupta, 
parte  interrupta  tuberculo  nitido  instructa),  lateribus  tiisin- 
uatim  rotundatis,  angulis  posticis  sat  rectis;  elytris  sub- 
senatim  sat  crebre  granulatis  et  tuberculorum  parvorum 
seriebus  circiter  7  omatis  (tuberculis  his  hie  illic  plus 
minusve  in  costis  brevibus  conjunctis),  plagulis  nitidis  hie 
illic  sparsim  dispersis ;  tibiis  anticis  exteme  trisinuatis  vel 
obtuse  tridentatis.     Long.,  5 — 7  1. ;  lat.,  3| — 4J 1. 

This  species  is  characterised  by  the  following  in  combination ; 
frontal  tubercles  very  well  defined,  "second  "  prothoracic  costa 
widely  intermpted  behind  the  middle,  the  centre  of  the  gap  being 
occupied  by  a  small  shining  tubercle,  "fifth"  prothoracic  costa 
represented  by  a  small  shining  tubercle,  all  the  prothoracic  costse 
very  slender,  sides  of  prothorax  gently  and  somewhat  trisinu- 
ately  rounded,  rows  of  tubercles  on  the  elytra  rather  numerous, 
the  alternate  ones  containing  tubercles  more  or  less  larger  than 
the  intermediate  ones  (those  of  the  second  and  fourth  rows  the 
largest);  anterior  tibiae  variable  externally,  in  some  examples 
somewhat  obtusely  tridentate,  in  others  merely  trisinuate.  The 
prostemal  process  is  sharply  pointed  behind. 

8.  Western  Australia ;  Eucla,  <&c. 
T,  Augu8t<e,  sp.  nov.      Oblongo-ovatus ;  minus  nitidus ;  niger ; 
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capillis  rufis  elongatis  in  capite  pedibusque  setis  brevibus 
rufis  in  elytria  vestitus ;  capite  fortiter  nee  crebre  punctu- 
latx),  sat  concavo,  vix  tuberculato,  antice  subtriangulari 
fortiter  reflexo-marginato ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  plus 
quam  dimidio  latiori,  antice  quam  postice  fere  duplo  angus- 
tiori,  postice  fortissime  trisinuato-lobato  (lobo  ante  scutellum 
angulato),  loviter  minus  distincte  punctulato,  supra  costis 
inaequali  (mediis  4  bene  determinatis,  ceteris  fere  obsoletis), 
lateribus  valde  cxplanatis  postice  leviter  arcuatis  antice 
sinuatis,  angulis  posticis  subrectis ;  elytris  leviter  costatis, 
vix  tuberculatis,  costis  altemis  paullo  magis  elevatis,  inter- 
stitiis  obscure  transversim  rugulosis  et  seriatim  sat  fortiter 
punctulatis  (hie  illic  pustulis  nitidis  vix  elevatis  plus  minus 
distincte  ornatis) ;  tibiis  anticis  exteme  bidentatis  ;  processu 
prostemali  sat  fortiter  spiniformi.  Long.,  7 — 8  1.;  lat.,  4 — 
4|1. 

An  extremely  distinct  species,  notable  for  its  elytra  devoid  of 
tubercles  (the  costse  being  little  more  than  crenulated  even  in  the 
hinder  part),  its  very  strongly-lobed  prothorax  (a  line  joining  the 
hind  angles  would  pass  very  little  behind  the  centre  point  of  the 
segment),  and  the  strongly-produced  spiniform  process  of  its 
prosternum. 

S.  Australia  ;  near  Port  Augusta. 

T,  scahevt  Linn.  I  have  examples  taken  near  Adelaide  which 
I  cannot  separate  from  this  European  species ;  doubtless  they  are 
imported. 

T.  velutinua,  sp.  no  v.  Sat  late  ovalis;  optu^us;  brunneo-niger, 
antennis  tesbaceis,  capite  infra  f  ulvo-hirsuto,  corporis  partibus 
elevatis  (e.g.,  prothoracis  et  elytrorum  tubercuUs)  rufescent- 
ibus ;  capite  obscure  ruguloso  bituberculato  antice  vix 
angulato;  prothorace  quam  longiori  fere  duplo  latiori,  postice 
lobato  (lobo  ante  scutellum  rotundato)  postice  quam  antice 
minus  quam  dimidio  latiori,  haud  punctulato,  granulis  ferru- 
gineis  adsperso  (his  latera  versus  confluentibus  et  costas  fere 
tegentibus),  supra  in  medio  costas  usitatas  ferenti  (costis 
intermediis  integris),  lateribus  arcuatis  vix  sinuatis,  angulis 
posticis  obtusis ;  elytris  seriatim  punctulatis  (puncturis  sat 
magnis  in  fundo  nitidis,  in  seriebus  sat  remote  positis), 
interstitiis  sat  aequaliter  tuberculis  parvis  elongatis  opacis 
ornatis  (his  in  seriebus  sat  crebre  positis,  in  interstitiis  3*,  5° 
que  ad  basin  costas  formantibus) ;  tibiis  anticis  in  medio 
dente  minuto  extus  armatis  ;  processu  prostemali  perbrevi 
vix  acuminato.     Long.,  5  1.;  lat.,  3^  1. 

A  very  peculiar-looking  species,  presenting  a  dark-brown  velvety 
aspect  with  all  the  raised  parts  appearing  as  rusty  red  spots  in  a 
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certain  light,  and  in  a  different  light  appearing  almost  of  the 
colour  of  the  derm.  The  front  tibiae  too  are  peculiar,  being 
scarcely  dilated  externally  into  a  defined  tooth  even  at  the  apex, 
and  above  the  apex  having  only  a  very  minute  sharp  tooth  about 
the  middle.  The  example  before  me  has  no  trace  of  a  removable 
indumentum. 

N.  Queensland  ;  sent  to  me  by  C.  French,  Esq. 

BUPRESTID.i:. 

CYRIA. 

<7.  tridens,  sp.  nov.     Elongata;  postice  angustata;  supra  glabra, 
subtus  pilis  pallidis  vix  alitor  quam   C  imperialis  vestita  ; 
nigra,  labro  prothoracis  vitta  utrinque  laterali  antice  posti- 
ceque  abbreviata  et  elytris  flavis,  his  nigro-notatis,  pictura 
antice    tridenti   postice  cultro   simili ;    capite    subfortiter 
acervatim  punctulato,  longitudinaliter  inter  oculos   antice 
carinato  postice  sulcato;  prothorace  quam  longiori  (et  postice 
quam  antice)  circiter  dimidio   latiori,  foveis  sat  numerosis 
impresso,    canaliculato,  sparsim  subtiliter  (angulos   anticos 
versus,  nee  ad  latera,  magis  crebre)  punctiilato,  lateribus  a 
basi  ad   apicem  sinuatim  convergentibus,    angulis   posticis 
acutis   sat  productis  ;    elytris  apice  singulatim  subspinoso- 
acuminatis,  laevibus,  puncturarum  seriebus  intra  substantiam 
positis  per  superficiem  conspicuis ;    prostemo  antice  et  ad 
latera  sat  fortiter  rugulose  punctulato  retrorsum  gradatim 
fere  l»vi ;    metastemo  ad  latera  sparsim  sat  fortiter  punctu- 
lato, in  medio  fere  Isevi,  abdomine  ad  latera  sparsim  sub- 
tiliter punctulato  in  medio  Isevi.     Long.,  11 J  l;  lat.,  3|  1. 
The  pattern  on  the  elytra  at  once  distinguishes  this  species ;  it 
consists  of  a  single  common  black  mark,  which  (in  the  example 
before  me)  touches  base,  apex,  or  lateral  margin  only  at  the  base 
of  the  suture.     This  black  mark,  in  the  hindmost  third  part  of 
the  elytra,  is  shaped  like  a  ploughshare,  from  the  middle   of 
which  (on  the  suture),  rises  a  mark  resembling  a  handle  ;  on  this 
handle,  and  occupying  more  than  the  front  half  of  the  elytra, 
rests  the  anterior  portion  of  the  black  mark,  which  resembles  a 
trident,   with  the   three  prongs   directed   forward,    the   lateral 
prongs  nearly  (and  the  middle  one  quite)  reaching  the  base  of  the 
elytra. 

Compared  with  C  imperialism  Don.,  apart  from  colour  and 
pattern,  this  species  is,  throughout,  much  more  finely  punctured. 
The  prothorax  is  not  more  closely  or  coarsely  punctured  on  the 
sides  than  on  the  disc;  besides  the  round  fovea  at  the  base  of 
the  median  line,  there  are  two  sharply  defined  foveae  on  either 
side,  placed  longitudinally,  about  half-way  between  the  median 
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line  and  the  lateral  margins,  and  two  more  on  either  side  still 
nearer  to  the  lateral  margins  ;  the  elytra  (except  at  the  extreme 
base)  are  absolutely  devoid  of  sculpture  ;  the  rows  of  what,  on  a 
casual  glance,  seem  like  punctures  being  on  the  underside,  and 
only  showing  through.  The  elytra  do  not  nearly  meet  at  the 
sutural  apex,  but  e8Wjh  elytron  is  separately  narrowed  behind 
into  a  subspiniform  point. 

NEOCURIS. 

This  genus  seems  to  be  very  near  Anilara,  and  both  are  near 
Anthttxia,  They  are  both  distinguished  from  the  Australian 
genera  allied  to  them  by  the  total  absence  of  longitudinal  striae 
on  the  elytra.  M.  Thomson  says  that  Anilara  appears  to  have 
only  four  segments  in  the  hind  body,  but  I  think  this  must  be  a 
mistake ;  at  any  rate,  I  have  not  seen  any  species  in  which  I 
cannot  trace  a  fine  suture  between  the  first  and  second  segments, 
making  the  number  ^vq]  and  I  think  I  certainly  know 
A.  Adelaida,  Hope.  iV.  Master  sty  Mac!.,  is  described  as  having 
the  elytra  punctulate-striate,  but  I  should  say  there  is  a  doubt 
whether  this  is  a  true  Neocuria.  Probably  all  the  Australian 
species  attributed  to  Anthaxia  are  either  Neocuria  or  Anilara. 
Anilara  seems  to  be  best  distinguished  from  Neocuria  by  its  short 
stout  tarsi ;  its  prothorax  also  is  more  strongly  rounded  laterally 
(as  M.  Thomson  points  out),  but  this  character  does  not  seem 
equally  reliable  in  all  the  species.  M.  Thomson  says  that  the 
apical  ventral  segment  in  Anilara  is  excavated ;  I  do  not  find 
this  to  be  quite  an  exact  description  of  the  structure,  but  its  free 
margin  has  a  distinct  raised  border  running  completely  round  it, 
which  seems  to  be  invariable,  and  undoubtedly  gives  it  a  certain 
appearance  of  being  excavated ;  this  border  being  absent  in 
Neocv/ria. 

Neocuria  as  at  present  constituted  may  be  characterised  by  its 
small  scutellum  and  moderately  slender  and  elongate  tarsi  in 
combination  with  absolutely  non-striate  elytra  and  apical  ventral 
segment  devoid  of  spines,  and  of  a  continuous  raised  border.  I 
think  the  species  presenting  these  characters  will  need  further 
subdivision  eventually,  as  some  of  them  have  the  elytra  much 
shorter  than  the  hind  body  (a  character  not  mentioned  by  M. 
Thomson),  but  it  will  perhaps  be  well  for  the  present  not  to  treat 
this  character  as  generic.     The  following  are  new  species  : — 

N.  dilata^ticollia^  sp.  nov.  Convexiuscula  ;  sparsim  pubescens ; 
supra  aenea,  capite  viridi,  elytris  antice  latera  versus  viridi- 
micantibus,  utrinque  postice  vitta  submarginali  laete 
purpurea,  corpore  subtus  femoribusque  viridibus,  antennis 
tibiis  tarsisque  obscuris  ;  capite  piano,  crebre  fortiter  sub- 
rugulose  punctulato;  prothorace  fortiter  transverse,  ut  caput 
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panctulato  (latera  versus  paullo  crassius),  lateribus  ab 
angulis  anticis  ad  medium  leviter  divergentibus  pone  medium 
sat  fortiter  dilatato-rotundatis,  margine  antico  fere  recto, 
basi  media  lobata,  angulis  posticis  acutis  retrorsum  directis ; 
scutello  baud  transverso  postice  acuto ;  elytris  obscure 
rugulosis,  antice  manifeste  convexis,  lateribus  postice  sub- 
tiliter  denticulatis ;  prostemo  fere  ut  pronotum  sed  paullo 
magis  rugulose,  abdomine  sat  aequaliter  (ad  latera  paullo 
magis  crebre)  punctulatis ;  segmento  ventrali  apicali  leviter 
late  emarginato.     Long.,  2|  1. ;  lat.,  1 1. 

The  elytra  of  this  insect  are  not  shorter  than  the  hind  body. 
The  most  striking  character  lies  in  the  shape  of  the  prothorax, 
that  segment  increasing  in  width  only  gently  from  the  front  to 
about  the  middle,  but  thence  nearly  to  the  base  being  much  more 
strongly  and  more  abruptly  dilated ;  the  sides,  however,  owing  to 
the  strong  curve  of  their  hinder  part  are  convergent  close  tiO  the 
base. 

Compared  with  iV.  Fortnumi,  Hope,  the  principal  differences 
(apart  from  colour  and  markings)  are  as  follows : — The  head  is 
not  concave,  and  its  sculpture  is  not  at  all  longitudinal ;  the 
prothorax  ia  differently  shaped,  and  is  very  much  more  closely 
and  strongly  punctured ;  the  elytra  are  distinctly  less  coarsely 
sculptured. 

N.  S.  Wales ;  near  Sydney. 

JT.  nigricatiSy  sp.  nov.     Convexiuscula  ;  sparsim  pubescens  ;  tota 
nigro-senea;    capite    piano   vel    potius   subconvexo,    crebre 
fortiter  subrugulose  punctulato;  prothorace  fortiter  trans- 
verso, confertim  rugulose  punctulato,  lateribus  ab  angulis 
anticis  fere  ad  basin  leviter  arcuatim  divergentibus,  margine 
antico  fere  recto,  basi  media  lobata,  angulis  posticis  acutis 
retrorsum  directis ;    scutello  parvo   rotundato ;    elytris  sat 
fortiter   rugulosis,   antice    sat    fortiter  convexis,   lateribus 
postice  subtiliter  denticulatis ;  prostemo  fere  ut  pronotum 
punctulato;    abdomine   coriaceo   et  ad   latera   sat    fortiter 
squamose  punctulato;   segmento  ventrali   apicali   toto    sat 
fortiter  squamose  punctulato,  postice  sat  anguste  angulatim 
nee  profunde  emarginato.     Long.,  2f  1. ;  lat.,  1 1. 
This  species  is  very  like  the  preceding,  and  I  have  felt  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  its  differences  might  be  merely  sexual,  but  I 
do  not  think  this  can  be  the  case.      It  is  a  shorter  and  wider 
insect,  with  the  apical  ventral  segment  differently  shaped,  and  all 
the  ventral  segments  differently  sculptured.     These  characters 
are  very  likely  to  be  sexual,  but  in  addition  the  colour  is  widely 
different,   the  whole  sculpture  of    the  upper  surface   is  more 
rugulose,  the  outline  of  the  prothorax  is  different,  and  the  front 
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margin  of  the  elytra  is  quite  strongly  produced,  instead  of  being 
only  gently  convex. 

N.  S.  Wales ;  Blue  Mountains. 

MELOBASIS. 

M,  BerbyensiSf  sp.  nov.     Supra  viridi-aurea,  subtus  viridis  vix 
auratus;  nitida;  fere  glabra;  capite  piano  confertim  fortiter 
punctulato  et  pilis  brevibus  albidis  dense  vestito;  prothorace 
quam  longiori  duplo  (postice  quam  antice  fere  tertia  parte) 
latiori,  nullo  modo  canaliculato,  sat  fortiter  minus  crebre 
latera  versus  magis  crebre  (fere  ut  M,  verrue,  Hope,  sed 
paullo   minus  fortiter)   punctulato,   lateribus  vix   arcuatis, 
margine    antico    leviter    emarginato    vix    bisinuato,    basi 
bisinuata,    angulis    posticis    sub    acutis   leviter   retrorsum 
directis ;  elytris  punctulato-striatis,  latera  versus  striis  obso- 
letis    et    puncturis    confusis,    interstitiis    suturam    versus 
subtilissime  sparsissime  punctulatis,  lateribus  postice  denti- 
cvdatis;  prostemo  antice  declivi.     Long.,  5 J  L;  lat.,  2  1. 
The  prothorax  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  M.  vema^  Hope,  in 
any   respect  except  that   the   front  margin   is  scarcely  at  all 
bisinuate,  and  that  the  puncturation  is  a  trifle  finer.     The  elytra 
are  very  much  more  distinctly  striated  than  in  that  species,  the 
nterstices  of  the  striae  being  almost  Isevigate.     The  puncturation 
of  the  underside  is  evidently  finer  than  in  if.  vema.     The  follow- 
ing characters  in  combination  will,  1  think,  distinguish  it  from 
all   its   described    congeners;    colour  of    upper   surface    bright 
greenish-golden,  head  flat,  pubescent  and  very  closely  punctured, 
prothorax  without  any  trace   of  a  dorsal  line   beyond  a  faint 
scratch  at  the  base  only  discernible  in  certain  light^  elytra  quite 
devoid  of  costae,  but  exceptionally  distinctly  striate. 

N.W.     Australia;     King's     Sound;     in     the     collection     of 
C.  French,  Esq. 

STIGMODERA. 

S.  minutay  sp.  nov.  Sat  angusta;  capite  viridi,  prothorace 
aureo-cupreo  viridique  iridescenti,  elytris  cupreo-nigris 
singulis  maculis  4  flavis  omatis,  corpore  subtus  pedibusque 
cyaneis ;  capite  planato  crebre  fortiter  punctulato ;  pro- 
thorace quam  longiori  fere  dimidio  latiori,  postice  quam 
antice  tertia  parte  latiori,  fortiter  convexo,  perspicue  canali- 
culato, crebre  subtilius  (quam  caput  minus  fortiter)  punctu- 
lato, lateribus  leviter  arcuatis,  basi  fortiter  bisinuata  in 
medio  lobata,  angulis  posticis  acutis;  elytris  sat  fortiter 
striatis,  basi  antrorsum  late  sat  fortiter  arcuatim  prominulis, 
apice  oblique  emarginatis  et  2-spinosis,  interstitiis  convexis 
punctulatis  altemis  postice  magis  elevatis ;  corpore  subtus 
fere  glabro  sat  fortiter  punctulato.     Long.,  3  L  ;  lat.,  1  L 
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The  spots  on  each  elytron  are  a  nearly  circular  one  between 
the  scutellum  and  shoulder,  an  oblong  one  placed  longitudinally 
on  the  lateral  margin  a  little  behind  the  base,  a  fascia-like  one 
about  the  middle,  touching  the  lateral  margin  but  not  the  suture 
and  roundly  dilated  at  its  inner  extremity,  and  an  arched  fascia- 
like one  a  Uttle  before  the  apex  touching  the  lateral  margin  but 
not  the  suture. 

Of  the  section  of  Stigmodera  having  the  underside  and  also 
the  prothorax  unicolorous,  the  elytra  of  two  colours  and  the  apex 
of  the  elytra  spined,  the  following  very  small  species  have  been 
described  : — sexguitata,  Macl. ;  bella^  Saund.  ;  hilaria^  Hope ; 
lUiptUatiay  Thoms. ;  parva^  Saund. ;  triguttata,  Macl. ;  lama, 
Thorns.  Of  these  only  the  first  and  last  bear  any  marked  resem- 
blance to  the  present  species.  S.  sexguttata,  Macl.,  seems  to 
differ  considerably  in  the  markings,  and  also  in  having  the  head 
broadly  impressed  and  "  very  finely "  punctured,  while  IcBtiay 
Thoms.,  from  W.  Australia,  differs  inter  alia  by  the  hindmost 
yellow  mark  on  its  elytra  being  straight. 

Queensland  ;  sent  to  me  by  O.  French,  Esq. 

iS.  septemmaculcUa,  sp.  nov.     Minus  lata  ;  minus  depressa  ;  supra 
sat  glabra,  subtus  sat  dense  albido-pubescens ;  obscure  senea, 
elytris  testaceis,  basi  anguste  seneis,  maculis  7  nigro-purpureis 
omatis   (sc.  communibus   in   sutura  3  utrinque   marginem 
lateralem  versus  2,  poster ioribus  2  in  sutura  conjunctis) ; 
capite      prothoraceque     confertim      subfortiter     (fere     ut 
S.  amphichroce,  Boisd.)  punctulatis  ;  illo  longitudinaliter  con- 
cave ;  hoc  subgibboso,  canaliculate,  quam  longiori  plus  quam 
dimidio  (postice  quam  antice  vix  dimidio)  latiori,  lateribus 
sat  fortiter  arcuatis,  basi  leviter  bisinuata,  angulis  posticis 
acutis ;  elytris  punctulato-striatis,  basi  late  Iseviter  arcuatis, 
apice  oblique  emarginatis  et  bispinosis  (spinis  nigris),  inter- 
stitiis   subtiliter    sat   crebre    punctulatis ;    corpore   subtus 
crebre  subtilius   (prosterno   medio    postice   magis    sparsim 
magis  fortiter)  punctulatis.     Long.,  4f  I. ;  lat.,  1-J-  1. 
The  submarginal  spots  on  the  elytra  are  placed  one  a  little 
behind  the  shoulder,  the  other  scarcely  behind  the  middle ;  the 
sutural  spots  are  placed  one  about  a  quarter  of  its  length  from 
the  base,  one  (of  a  diamond  shape)  slightly  behind  the  middle 
and  one  near  the  apex,  the  hinder  two  being  narrowly  connected 
on  the  suture. 

This  is  a  very  distinct  species,  a  little  like  aS'.  6-guttatay  Macl., 
but  much  larger,  and  very  differently  coloured,  with  the  elytra 
very  much  more  deeply  emarginate  at  the  apex,  the  apical  spines 
(especially  the  external  ones)  very  much  larger,  <fec. 
S.  Australia ;  Lyndoch  ;  in  the  S.  A.  Museum. 
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8.  Skusei,  sp.  nov.  Tota  Isete  ccBrulea  certo  adspectu  viridi- 
micans,  elytris  antice  ad  latera  et  postice  ante  apicem  trans- 
versim  flavis  exceptis ;  capite  longitudinaliter  concavo  sat 
crebre  sat  fortiter  punctulato  ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  (et 
postice  quam  antice)  pauUo  plus  quam  dimidio  latiori,  basin 
versus  in  medio  fortiter  minus  crebre  punctulato  (hinc 
antrorsum  et  latera  versus  gradatim  magis  crebre  magis 
rugulose,  antrorsum  magis  subtiliter  punctulato  ;  prothorace 
ut  S.  8'8pilot{Bf  Saund.,  sculpturato),  lateribus  fere  a  basi  ad 
apicem  arcuatim  convergentibus,  basi  fortiter  bisinuata, 
angulis  posticis  acutis ;  elytris  punctulato-striatis,  basi 
antrorsum  late  sat  fortiter  arcuatim  prominulis,  apice 
obHque  emarginatis,  intus  breviter  extus  fortiter  spinosis, 
lateribus  pone  humeros  late  minus  fortiter  dilatatis  postice 
denticulatis,  interstitiis  sparsim  minus  subtiliter  punctulatis, 
amtice  suturam  versus  subplanis,  latera  apicemque  versus  sat 
convexis ;  corpore  subtus  sat  crebre  sab  fortiter  punctulato, 
breviter  sparsim  albido-pubescenti.     Long.,  6^  1. ;  lat.,  2f  1. 

A  very  pretty  and  distinct  species,  entirely  (except  the  yellow 
parts  of  the  elytra)  of  a  rich  blue  colour  with  greenish  reflections 
in  certain  lights.  The  elytra  are  more  easily  described  if  the 
yellow  be  regarded  as  the  ground  colour.  The  blue  then  appearse 
as  a  very  wide  common  sutural  vitta  (about  as  wide  as  each  of  th 
yellow  lateral  spaces)  extending  from  the  base  to  slightly  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  length,  where  it  merges  in  a  straight  fascia  of 
the  same  colour  (both  margins  of  which,  however,  are  sinuous),  the 
front  of  which  is  a  little  behind  the  middle  of  the  elytra ;  each 
elytron  also  bears  a  small  blue  spot  occupying  its  inner  apex. 

N.  S.  Wales ;  taken  in  the  Blue  Mountains  by  Mr.  Skuse. 

S.  hostilis,  sp.  nov.  Nigro-sBnea,  elytris  flavo-brunneis  ni^pro- 
trifasciatis,  exteme  rubro  marginatis ;  fasciis  in  sutura 
conjunctis  ;  prothorace  quam  elytra  multo  angustiori 
creberrime  subtilius  (basin  mediam  versus  sparsius  magis 
fortiter)  punctulato ;  elytris  punctulato-striatis,  interstitiis 
crebre  punctulatis  antice  suturam  versus  sat  planis  latera 
apicemque  versus  convexis,  ad  apicem  singulatim  trispinosis; 
corpore  subtus  dense  sat  longe  piloso.  Long.,  5^  1. ; 
lat.,  2i  1. 

The  base  of  the  elytra,  which  is  narrowly  black,  is  very 
distinctly  wider  than  the  base  of  the  prothorax,  and  is  distinctly 
and  minutely  dentiform  at  its  humeral  angles;  it  is  widely 
arcuately  and  somewhat  evenly  arched  forward.  The  front  fascia 
is  a  little  behind  the  base  and  is  straight,  its  lateral  apices  a 
little  produced  forward,  its  middle  with  a  small  triangular  projec- 
tion nearly  touching  the  scutellum  ;  it  does  not  reach  the  lateral 
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margins.  The  second  fascia  is  immediately  behind  the  middle 
of  the  length,  and  touches  the  lateral  margins  ;  it  is  straight  and 
nearly  twice  as  wide  as  the  front  fascia,  its  lateral  apices  con> 
siderably  dilated.  The  hindmost  fascia  is  somewhat  of  a 
half-moon  shape, — viewed  with  the  head  of  the  insect  next  the 
observer,  it  resembles  an  open  umbrella, — and  is  near  the  apex. 
The  prothorax,  at  its  widest,  is  scarcely  more  than  three-quarters 
the  length  of  the  widest  part  of  the  elytra ;  it  is  half  again  as 
wide  as  long,  and  nearly  twice  as  wide  across  the  base  as  across 
the  front.  Its  puncturation  is  about  as  close  as  that  on  the  pro- 
thorax  of  <S^.  amphicrocL,  Boisd.,  but  is  a  trifle  flner  (except  in 
front  of  the  scutellum  where  it  is  stronger  and  less  close), 
and  less  rugulose.  Its  form  is  strongly  convex  in  all  directions, 
so  that  it  appears  decidedly  gibbous.  The  head  is  moderately 
elongate  and  moderately  concave  longitudinally  ;  its  puncturation 
is  much  like  that  of  the  prothorax.  The  underside  is  closely  and 
finely  punctured. 

This  species  seems  to  be  near  Bv/rchelli^  L.  d^  G.,  but  differs 
from  it  and  its  described  allies  by  the  the  trispinose  apex  of 
each  of  its  elytra ;  of  the  three  apical  spines  the  middle  one  is 
the  largest  and  the  least  acute  ;   the  others  are  small  and  sharp. 

W.  Australia ;  near  York  ;  sent  by  C.  French,  Esq. 

S,  stemalis,  sp.  nov.  Brevis ;  lata ;  depressa ;  fere  glabra ; 
c<Erulea,  capite  prothoraceque  supra  seneis,  antennis  viridibus, 
elytris  testaceis  ad  basin  anguste  obscuris,  pone  medium 
fascia  angusta  et  in  apice  macula  communi  subquadrata 
nigris  omatis;  capite  longitudinaliter  concave,  fortiter  minus 
crebre  (postice  minus  fortiter  magis  crebre)  punctulato ; 
prothorace  quam  longiori  (et  postice  quam  antice)  duabus 
partibus  latiori,  sparsim  subfortiter  (latera  versus  paullo 
magls  fortiter  magis  crebre)  punctulato,  lateribus  a  basi  ad 
apicem  arcuatim  convergentibus,  basi  media  late  angulatim 
lobata,  angulis  posticis  acutis ;  elytris  striatis  (striis  sat 
fortiter  punctulatis),  basi  antrorsum  fortiter  angulatim 
prominulis,  apice  emarginatis  et  bispinosis,  lateribus  pone 
humeros  minus  late  sat  fortiter  dilatatis,  interstitiis  sparsim 
subfortiter  punctulatis  suturam  versus  in  medio  sat  planis 
(basin  apicem  lateraque  versus  carinatis)  ;  corpore  subtus 
subtiliter  minus  crebre  punctulato ;  canali  sternali  elevate. 
Long.,  5^  1.;  lat.,  2j  1.  (vix). 

Extremely  like  S.  Andersoni,  L.  <fe  G.  It  is  a  shorter  and 
more  depressed  insect,  with  the  elytra  much  more  dilated  behind 
the  middia  The  prothorax  is  much  more  strongly  and  sparsely 
punctulate,  and  is  without  any  trace  of  a  fovea  in  the  hind 
angles ;  the  scutellum  is  much  less  transverse ;  the  punctures  in 
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the  elytral  striae  and  also  on  the  interstices  are  much  stronger, 
the  interstices  are  very  much  more  convex  ;  the  underside  is  of  a 
bright  blue  colour,  and  the  pectoral  excavation  (receiving  the 
prostemal  process)  is  strongly  elevated ;  the  pubescence  of  the 
underside  and  legs  is  very  thin  and  inconspicuous.  The  external 
angle  of  the  base  of  the  elytra  is  strongly  defined  and  directed 
outward.  The  apical  spot  on  the  elytra  is  not  connected  on  the 
suture  with  the  transverse  fascia. 

S.  Australia ;  in  the  collection  of  C.  French,  Esq. 

A^.  Macleayiy  sp.  nov.  Sat  lata;  subtus  modice  albido-pubescens  ; 
obscure  viridis  ;  elytris  testaceis,  basi  anguste  viridi,  sutura 
late  viridi  (colore  viridi  pone  scutellum  dilatato,  mox  pone 
medium  fasciam  externe  violaceam  ad  latera  emittenti, 
pauUo  ante  apicem  in  macula  magna  transversa  dilatato, 
circa  apicem  recurvato),  macula  sat  parva  violacea  pone 
humeros  oblique  posita ;  capite  prothoraceque  creberrime 
subtilius  punctulatis ;  illo  inter  oculos  longitudinaliter 
concavo ;  hoc  quam  longiori  vix  dimidio  (postice  quam  antice 
fere  duplo)  latiori,  lateribus  a  basi  ad  apicem  rotundatim 
convergentibus,  basi  media  angulatim  lobata,  angulis  posticis 
acutis ;  elytris  striatis  (striis  subtiliter  punctulatis),  basi 
antrorsum  late  trisinuatim  minus  fortiter  prominulis,  apice 
oblique  emarginatis  et  bidentatis,  dentibus  extemis  majoribus, 
lateribus  pone  humeros  modice  dilatatis,  interstitiis  fere  ut 
S,  sternalis  set  multo  magis  crebre  punctulatis ;  corpore 
subtus  confertim  punctulato.     Long.,  6  1.;  lat.,  2^  1. 

The  colour  of  the  markings  on  the  elytra  is  peculiar,  the  base 
and  extreme  suture  being  green,  all  the  other  markings  deep 
violet.  The  markings  on  the  elytra  are  almost  exactly  (save  that 
the  post-humeral  spot  and  the  post-scutellar  dilatation  are  smaller) 
as  depicted  in  the  figure  of  S,  avdax,  Saund.  (Ins.  Saund.,  III., 
1,  t.  1,  ^g.  7),  which,  however,  is  a  very  diflerent  insect  in  other 
respects.  The  base  of  the  elytra  is  of  the  same  width  as  the  base 
of  the  prothorax,  their  humeral  angle  is  acute,  but  scarcely 
dentiform.  The  puncturation  of  the  head  and  prothorax  is  as  in 
S.  ocelligera^  L.  &  G.  Perhaps  near  iS'.  Masteri,  MacL,  which, 
however,  is  described  as  a  smaller  species  of  a  brassy  or  bluish-black 
colour,  the  anterior  spots  on  the  elytra  as  adjoining  the  scutellum, 
the  apices  of  the  elytra  strongly  bispinose  and  not  marked  with 
dark  colour,  &c.  The  description  of  puncturation,  <fec.,  is  not  definite 
enough  for  comparison.  Also  near  cyanicollis,  Boisd.,  differing 
inter  alia  by  its  prothorax  at  the  widest  across  the  base  and 
more  closely  punctulate. 

Queensland ;  in  the  collection  of  C.  French,  Esq. 

S.  equina,  sp.  nov.     Minus  elongata;  satdepressa;  supra  glabra, 
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subtos  sat  dense  argenteo-pubescens;  brunneo-cuprea,  elytris 
flavis,  ad  basin  anguste  cyaneis  vittis  fasoiisque  brunneo 
cupreis  omatis  (sc.  pone  humeros  utrinque  vitta  arcuata — his 
fascia  transversa  conjonctis — ^fascia  mox  pone  medium 
posita,  macula  magna  apicali  et  a  fascia  antemediana  ad 
apicem  sutura);  capite  medio  longitudinaliter  canaliculato, 
fortiter  sat  crebre  punctolato;  prothorace  quam  longiori 
(et  postice  quam  antice)  plus  quam  dimidio  latiori,  sub- 
fortiter  minus  crebre  punctulato,  lateribus  rotundatis  postice 
sinuatis,  basi  leviter  bisinuata,  angulis  posticis  acutis; 
scutello  viridi  concave;  elytris  punctulato-striatis,  basi 
subrectis,  apice  emarginatis  (baud  oblique)  et  bispinosis, 
lateribus  pone  humeros  sat  fortiter  subangulatim  dilatatis 
postice  subtiliter  denticulatis,  interstitiis  sparsim  subfortiter 
punctulatis  sat  convexis;  corpore  subtus  leviter  crebre 
punctulato.     Long.,  4f  1. ;  lat.,  If  1. 

In  the  unique  example  before  me  there  is  a  large  round  fovea 
on  either  side  of  the  disc  of  the  prothorax,  which,  however,  may 
be  accidental. 

The  markings  on  the  elytra  are  much  like  those  of  S.  simt^lata, 
L.  &  G.  (as  depicted  in  Tr.  Ent.  Soc,  1868,  t.  3,  fig.  5);  the 
markings  on  the  front  half  of  the  elytra  differ  only  in  the  trans- 
verse fascia  (connecting  the  lateral  vitt»)  having  its  front  margin 
straight  (i.e.,  not  produced  forward  on  the  suture);  the  post- 
median  fascia  differs  in  not  being  dilated  near  the  lateral  margin, 
and  having  both  its  front  and  hind  edge  evenly  arched  on  either 
side  (not  flexuous);  the  apical  spot  is  quite  different,  being  some- 
what like  that  of  S.  thorcunca,  Saund.  (as  depicted  Jour.  linn. 
Soc,  voL  IX.',  t.  9,  fig.  11), — from  a  certain  point  of  view  the 
portion  of  it  on  each  elytron  bears  a  rougb  resemblance  to  a 
horse's  head,  the  apical  spines  being  regarded  as  the  animal's 
ears.  The  apical  emargination  of  each  elytron  is  quite  apical 
(not  at  all  oblique),  and  the  spines  on  either  side  of  the  emargi- 
nation are  well  defined  and  equal.  I  incline  to  place  this  species 
near  aimtdata,  although  it  differs  much  in  its  much  smaller  size, 
more  depressed  form,  prothorax  wider  at  the  middle  than  at  the 
base  and  much  less  closely  punctured,  Ac  I  am  doubtful  of  the 
sex  of  my  example. 

S.  Australia;  near  Port  Lincoln. 

S.  quadrinotata^  sp.  no  v.  Sat  elongata;  sat  depressa;  postice 
latior;  supra  glabra  subtus  breviter  minus  dense  pubescens; 
capite  prothoraceque  subaureo-viridibus,  scutello  viridi,  elytris 
testaceis  exteme  rufescentibus  (sutura  viridi,  basi  apice  et 
fasciis  3  cyanescentibus),  corpore  subtus  viridi,  pedibus  plus 
minusve  violaceis,  capite  longitudinaliter  concavo;  protho- 
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race  quam  longiori  et  postice  quam  antice  dimidio  latiori, 
lateribus  ab  angulis  anticis  fere  ad  basin  rotundatim  diver- 
gentibus,  basi  valde  bisinuata,  angulis  posticis  acutis;  elytris 
punctulato-striatis,  basi  fortiter  antrorsum  rotundato-pro- 
ductis,  apice  oblique  emarginatis  et  bispinosis,  lateribus  pone 
humeros  modice  dilatatis  interstitiis  sparsim  punctulatis 
alternis  convexis.     Long.,  4^  1. ;  lat.,  1|^  1. 

Not  unlike  S.  quadrifasciata^  Saund.,  but  much  smaller  and 
differently  coloured ;  also  the  pattern  on  the  elytra  is  different, 
the  ante-median  fascia  being  dilated  (not  contracted)  on  the 
suture,  and  reaching  the  lateral  margins;  it  resembles  the  corres- 
ponding fascia  in  *S^.  carminea^  Saund.  (as  depicted  in  Joum. 
Linn.  Soc.,  vol.  IX.,  tab.  10,  fig.  32).  The  post-median  fascia 
is  very  like  that  of  S,  4t-fa8ciata  (as  depicted  loc.  cit.,  fig.  39). 
The  ante-apical  fascia  resembles  the  ante-median  one  reversed. 
All  the  fascisB  touch  the  external  margins. 

Victoria;  in  the  collection  of  C.  French,  Esq. 

N.B. — I  have  seen  an  example  (from  N.  S.  Wales)  of  this 
species  in  which  the  anterior  two  fasciae  of  the  el3^ra  are  both 
interrupted  on  either  side  on  the  disc,  so  that  in  place  of  those 
fascise  there  are  two  large  marginal  or  submarginal  spots  on  each 
elytron  placed  opposite  (but  not  joining),  corresponding  dilatations 
of  the  suture.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  variety  may  be 
S,  disjecta,  Kerremans,  although  it  does  not  agree  well  with  the 
description,  especially  in  colour,  the  underside  not  being  at  all 
coppery,  nor  the  apical  part  of  the  elytra  red;  but  even  if  it 
should  prove  identical,  the  form  I  have  called  S.  4rnot<Ua  is 
certainly  deserving  a  name  as  a  var. 

JS.  dispar,  sp.  nov.  Modice  elongata;  minus  depressa;  supra 
glabra,  subtus  sparsim  breviter  pubescens ;  Isete  viridis, 
elytris  testaceis ;  capite  prothoraceque  confertim  subtilius 
punctulatis;  illo  medio  longitudinaliter  canaliculato ;  hoc 
quam  longiori  (et  postice  quam  antice)  dimidio  latiori, 
lateribus  fortiter  rotundatis,  basi  media  fortiter  lobata, 
angulis  posticis  minus  acutis ;  elytris  punctulato-striatis, 
basi  valde  subangulatim  antrorsum  productis,  apice  oblique 
minute  emarginatis  et  bidenticulatis  interstitiis  sat  crebre 
punctulatis  (alternis  antice,  omnibus  postice,  sat  convexis); 
corpore  subtus  crebre,  prostemo  medio  sat  sparsim,  punc- 
tulato.     Long.,  3^  1. ;  lat.,  1|^  1. 

The  extremely  brilliant  green  colour  of  every  part,  except  the 
«lytra — these  being  of  a  yellowish  testaceous  colour,  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  any  marking — will,  I  think,  distinguish  this  from 
all  the  other  StigmodercB  of  small  size. 

Queensland ;  in  the  collection  of  C.  French,  Esq. 
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S^  caruUiculata,  sp.  nov.  Sat  elongata ;  minus  depressa ;  supra 
fere  glabra,  subtus  sparsim  bredter  pubescens ;  nigra, 
elytris  rufis,  sutura  postice  nigra  (colore  nigra  ante  apicem 
Abbreviataet  hie  rotundatim  dilatato;  capite  crebre  sat  fortiter 
punctulato,  longitudinaliter  profunde  concavo;  prothorace 
quam  longiori  (et  postice  quam  antice)  plus  quam  dimidio 
latiori,  profunde  canaliculato,  in  medio  crebre  subtilius 
punctulato  et  transversim  rugato  latera  versus  sat  crasse 
ruguloso,  lateribus  ab  angidis  anticis  longe  ultra  medium 
divergentibus  ante  basin  sat  fortiter  rotundatis,  basi 
bisinuata,  angulis  posticis  acutis;  elytris  striatis  (striis 
puncturis  magnis  sparsis  parum  distinctis  instructis),  basi 
fortiter  rotundatim  antrorsum  productis,  apice  oblique 
emarginatis  et  bispinosis,  lateribus  postice  subtiliter  denticu- 
latis,  interstitiis  confertim  punctulatis  alternis  modice 
convexis;  corpore  subtus  subtilius  sat  crebre  punctulato, 
prostemo  medio  crebre  sat  crasse  ruguloso.  Long.,  3 1. ; 
lat,  1^1 

Near  *S^.  erythroptera,  Boisd.,  but  inter  alia  very  much  smaller 
and  narrower,  with  the  prothorax  less  strongly  punctured  on  the 
disc,  the  prostemum  much  more  closely  rugulose  (this  may  not 
be  the  case  in  both  sexes),  the  dark  colour  of  the  suture  expand- 
ing into  a  rounded  spot  considerably  before  the  apex,  and  not 
continued  behind  the  spot.  Also  near  S.  na/nula,  Kerremans, 
which,  however,  has  the  apex  of  the  elytra  black  and  rounded. 

Queensland ;  in  the  collection  of  C.  French,  Esq. 

S,  arborifera,  sp.  nov.  Modice  lata  ;  minus  convexa ;  supra  fere 
glabra,  subtus  sat  dense  argenteo-pubescens  ;  nigra,  obscure 
hie  illic  purpureo-vel  cyaneo-micans,  elytris  flavo-omatis  (sc. 
in  elytris  singulis  vitta  sat  lata  discoidali  a  medio  fere  ad 
basin  attingenti,  margine  laterali  angusto  a  basi  ultra 
medium  postice  dilatato,  et  macula  semilunulari  apicali 
exteme  convexa) ;  capite  prothoraceque  sat  crebre  sat 
fortiter  (ut  S,  AustralasicB)  punctulatis ;  illo  in  medio  longi- 
tudinaliter sulcato ;  hoc  quam  longiori  dimidio  (postice  quam 
antice  paullo  plus  quam  dimidio)  latiori,  lateribus  sat 
arcuatis  pone  medium  leviter  sinuatis,  basi  leviter  bisinuata, 
angulis  posticis  acutis;  elytris  sat  fortiter  punctulato- 
striatis,  basi  late  vix  arcutis,  apice  fortiter  (vix  oblique) 
emarginatis  et  bispinosis,  lateribus  postice  subtilissime 
denticulatis,  interstitiis  sat  convexis  sat  crebre  punctulatis ; 
corpore  subtus  crebre  subtilius  (in  medio  sparsim)  punc- 
tulatis ;  prostemo  medio  sparsim  minus  fortiter  punctulato. 
Long.,  5i  1. ;  lat.,  2^  1. 

If  yellow  be  regarded  as  the  ground  colour  of  the  elytra,  the 
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black  markings  (the  insect  being  looked  at  with  its  head  next  the 
observer)  appear  as  three  parallel  wide  vittse,  connected  (along- 
the  base,  and  also  a  little  behind  the  middle)  at  their  extremities 
by  transverse  fasciae ;  while  the  apical  quarter  of  the  elytra  is 
occupied  by  a  spot  bearing  a  rough  resemblance  to  the  figure  of 
a  tree  standing  on  the  hinder  transverse  fascia,  and  not  reaching- 
the  apex,  except  very  narrowly  along  the  suture.  This  species  is 
not  unlike  *S^.  Wilsoni,  Saund.,  but  besides  considerable  difference 
in  pattern,  the  prothorax  is  considerably  wider  across  the  base 
than  across  the  middle,  &c. 

Australia ;  I  am  doubtful  of  the  exact  habitat ;  in  S.  A» 
Museum. 

S.  marcida,  sp.  nov.  Sat  angusta ;  viridis,  elytris  (sutura  in 
medio  basique  anguste  viridibus  exceptis)  rufis  ;  capite  inter 
oculos  leviter  concave,  sat  crebre  minus  fortiter  (fere  ut 
S,  viridicinctcB,  Waterh.),  punctulato ;  prothorace  quam 
longiori  fere  duplo  (postice  quam  antice  circiter  dimidio) 
latiori,  vix  manifeste  canaliculato,  pernitido,  intequaliter  sat 
fortiter  sat  crebre  (fere  ut  S.  Jiavomarginatmy  G.  ife  H.,  sed 
latera  versus  magis  crebre  magis  rugulose)  punctulato, 
lateribus  modice  sat  sequaliter  arcuatis,  basi  bisinuata  (in 
medio  vix  distincte  lobata),  angulis  anticis  minus  distinctis 
posticis  sat  acutis ;  elytris  sat  fortiter  striatis  (interstitiis 
transversim  subtiliter  rugatis  sparsim  subfortiter  punctu- 
latis)  ad  apicem  leviter  emarginato-truncatis,  angulis. 
suturalibus  sat  acutis  vix  prominulis,  basi  leviter  sequaliter 
arcuata ;  corpore  subtus  pilis  pallidis  sat  dense  vestito,  sat 
crebre  sat  fortiter  punctulato. 
Maris    segmento   ventrali    apicali    apice    profunde   arcuatim 

emarginato.  Long.,  12  1. ;  lat.,  4|  1. 
The  width  of  the  prothorax  is  to  its  length  down  the  middle  as 
19  to  11.  The  species  in  general  appearance  is  suggestive  of 
S,  flavomarginata^  G.  &  H.,  but  differs  from  that  species  (apart 
from  colour)  inter  alia  by  its  narrower  form,  and  especially  by  its 
longer  head  with  the  clypeus  emarginate  in  front,  and  its  pro- 
thorax evenly  arched  at  the  sides,  whereas  in  flavomarginata  the 
prothorax  is  at  its  widest  a  little  in  front  of  the  base  and  thence 
narrows  forward  with  sides  but  little  curved. 

The  middle  part  of  the  presternum  is  punctured  rather  strongly 
and  closely,  scarcely  less  so  than  the  middle  part  of  the  ventral 
segments ;  this,  however,  is  very  likely  not  the  case  with  the 
female.  In  my  example  of  Jlavomarginata,  which  seems  also  to 
be  a  male,  the  apical  ventral  segment  is  only  slightly  emarginate 
(almost  truncate)  behind,  and  the  middle  part  of  the  presternum 
is  very  finely  and  sparsely  punctulate. 

"W.  Australia ;  in  the  collection  of  C.  French,  Esq. 
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S,  Andersoniy  L.  &  G.,  var.  temiinalis,  Kerremans.  This  must 
be  very  close  to,  if  not  identical  with,  >S^.  hruteUa^  Thorns.  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  good  species. 

S.  Melboumensis,  Thorns.  This  species  must  be  very  close  to,  if 
not  identical  with,  >S^.  AustralasicBy  L.  &  G. 

S.  Carpentarice,  sp.  no  v.  Sat  lata ;  minus  convexa  ;  postice  sat 
angustata ;  fere  glabra ;  prothorace  rufo  antice  posticeque 
et  in  disco  viridi-tincto ;  scutello  viridi;  elytris  rufo-testaceis 
rubro-cinctis,  margine  antica  angusta  macula  oblonga  trans- 
versa pone  medium  posita  sutura  postice  et  apice  viridibus  ; 
corpore  subtus  rufo-testaceo,  prosterno  medio  cum  maculis 
nonnullis  in  meso  et  meta-stemis  et  in  abdomine  segmentum 
ventralium  marginibus  transversis  et  pedibus  (his  nihilo 
minus  rufo-maculatis)  viridibus  ;  capite  fere  piano  crebre  sat 
fortiter  punctulato;  prothorace  quam  longiori  duabus 
partibus  (postice  quam  antice  fere  duplo)  latiori,  subfortiter 
minus  crebre  sat  aequaliter  punctulato,  lateribus  postice  fere 
parallelis  antice  ad  angulos  anticos  sinuatim  fortiter  conver- 
gentibus,  basi  media  late  lobata ;  elytris  punctulato-striatis, 
ad  basin  externam  subquadratim  productis  (fere  ut 
iS^.  virididnctce,  Waterh.),  ad  apicem  fortiter  emarginatis 
(spiuis  extemis  parvis,  suturalibus  magnis),  interstitiis  crebre 
punctulatis  antice  transversim  rugulosis.  Long.,  13  1.;  lat., 
5i  1. 
A  very  distinct  species   somewhat   resembling   S,   vitticoUiSy 

MacL,  in  general  style  of  marking  on  the  upper  surface. 

N.    Queensland ;   Gulf   of   CarpenUiria ;   in   the  collection  of 

C.  French,  Esq. 

S.  omata,  sp.  nov.  Minus  lata ;  minus  convexa ;  fere  glabra, 
subtus  sparsim  albido-pubescens ;  capite  protliorace  scutel- 
loque  l«ete  cupreo-viridi-cyaneoque  versicoloribus,  corpore 
subtus  splendide  aureo,  pedibus  viridi  purpureoque  micant- 
ibus,  elytris  testaceis,  his  macula  magna  communi  basali 
(prothoraci  magnitudine  formaquesimili)  fascia  mediana  lata 
et  macula  communi  elongata  apicali  nigris  ornatis ;  capite 
prothoraceque  confertim  sat  fortiter  punctulatis  ;  illo  longi- 
tudinaliter  concavo ;  hoc  quam  longiori  (et  postice  quam 
antice)  plus  quam  dimidio  latiori,  lateribus  leviter  arcuatis, 
basi  leviter  bisinuata;  elytris  punctulato-striatis,  ad  basin 
subrectis,  ad  apicem  rotundatis,  interstitiis  convexis  sparsim 
punctulatis  ;  corpore  subtus  crebre  nee  fortiter  punctulato. 
Maris  segmento  ventrali  apicali  postice  late  sinuato-truncato, 
prosterno  medio  fortiter  sat  crebre  punctulato.  Long.,  6  J  1.; 
lat.,  2J  1. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  very  distinct  species.     The  mark 
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ings  on  the  elytra  bear  considerable  general  resemblance  to  those 
of  S.  grata,  Saund.  These  markings  are  all  connected  on  the 
suture  ;  the  basal  one  is  a  spot  nearly  as  large  as  the  area  of  the 
prothorax,  and  not  unlike  it  in  shape,  touching  the  base  along^ 
about  three-quarters  of  its  width,  but  not  touching  the  lateral 
margins  ;  the  space  between  the  basal  spot  and  the  median  fascia 
is  narrowly  black  on  the  suture,  and  is  very  short ;  the  mediaa 
fascia  touches  the  lateral  margins  very  narrowly,  its  front  edge  ia 
somewhat  triangular,  its  hind  edge  sinuous ;  the  median  fascia  is 
joined  on  the  suture  by  a  wide  stem  to  the  apical  spot,  which  is 
somewhat  elongate-quadrate,  and  very  similar  in  form  and  size  to 
the  apical  spot  of  S,  thora^ica,  Saund.  (depicted  Joum.  Linn.  Soc., 
vol.  IX.,  tab.  9,  fig.  11). 

Victoria ;  in  the  collection  of  C.  French,  Esq. 

&  longula,  sp.  no  v.  Sat  elongata;  subdepressa;  subglabraf 
coerulea,  prothoracis  lateribus  elytrorum  fasciis  2  latis 
suturam  haud  attingentibus  altera  mox  ante  medium  exteme 
antrorsum  producta,  altera  subapicali  externe  retrorsum 
producta)  prosterni  lateribus  abdominis  lateribus  (macula 
utrinque  in  segmentis  2-4  positis  exceptis)  macula  in 
segmento  ventrali  penultimo  medio  posita  et  segmento 
ventrali  apicali  testaceo-rufis ;  capite  longitudinaliter  pro- 
funde  sulcato,  crebre  minus  fortitor  punctulato ;  prothoraoe 
quam  longiori  plus  quam  dimidio  (postice  quam  antice  fere 
duplo)  latiori,  sparsim  vix  fortiter  punctulato,  lateribus 
incrassatis  fortiter  rotundatis,  basi  leviter  bisinuata ;  elytris 
punctulato-striatis,  ad  basin  late  nee  fortiter  arcuatis  ad 
apicem  emarginatis  et  bispinosis,  spinis  extemis  valde 
elongatis,  interstitiis  sparsius  punctulatis  subplams  latera 
apicemque  versus  magis  convexis. 
Mas  latet. 
Feminse  prostemomedio   sparsim   parum   fortiter   punctulato. 

Long.,  9  1. ;  lat.,  3|  1. 
The  shape  of  the  prothorax  is  very  unusual  in  the  genus,  the 
sides  being  strongly  rounded,  so  that  the  base  is  much  narrower 
than  the  widest  part,  and  the  widest  part  being  exceptionally  far 
from  the  base — ^indeed,  a  line  drawn  across  the  prothorax  at  its 
widest  would  intersect  the  median  longitudinal  line  in  front  of 
its  middle;  the  sides  of  the  prothorax  are  incrassated,  and 
limited  by  a  sulcus,  as  in  8.  variabilis,  Don.  The  red  lateral 
margins  of  the  prothorax  are  so  wide  as  together  to  equal  the 
dark  intermediate  space. 

I  hardly  know  to  what  species  to  compare  this;  its  elytra 
spinose  at  the  apex  in  combination  with  red-margined  prothorax, 
underside  variegated  with  red,  and  elytra  fasciated,  place  it  in  a 
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section  of  the  genus  (as  I  have  roughly  and  artificially  tabulated 
it)  to  which  cyanipes,  Saund.,  and  numerous  other  species 
belong;  cyanipes  is  very  variable  in  markings,  and  one  of  its 
varieties  (not  that  figured  by  Mr.  Saunders)  scarcely  differs  from 
the  present  insect  in  markings,  except  in  the  hinder  red  mark 
being  less  produced  hindward  on  the  margin,  so  that  the  hinder 
dark  mark  has  a  nearly  straight  edge  in  front  reaching  from 
margin  to  margin ;  whereas  in  8.  longtUa  this  dark  mark  appears 
as  a  subquadrate  spot,  placed  and  shaped  much  as  in  <9.  cruenta, 
L.  &  G.  (as  figured  by  Saunders,  Tr.  Ent.  Soc,  1868,  t.  2,  ^g. 
21).  But  this  insect  is  very  unlike  8.  cyanipes  in  other  respects, 
and  recalls  to  mind,  I  think,  very  differently-coloured  species  (e,g,y 
S,  cruerUa)  by  its  shape,  while  it  stands  almost,  if  not  quite,  alone 
in  its  prothorax  being  at  the  widest  (to  the  eye  considerably,  and 
by  measurement  a  little)  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  median 
line,  while  at  the  same  time  the  prothorax  is  much  wider  at  this 
point  than  at  the  base  ;  the  prothorax  of  8.  sanguinea,  Saund., 
approaches  somewhat  to  this  form,  but  besides  having  its  sides 
less  converging  hindward,  it  has  not  the  thickened  lateral 
margins  separated  from  the  disc  by  a  sulcus. 
Victoria ;  in  the  collection  of  C.  French,  Esq. 

EUCNEMIDiE. 
DYSCOLOCBRUS. 

I  have  some  hesitation  in  referring  the  following  species  to  this 
genus.  M.  de  Bonvouloir,  in  his  monograph  of  the  Eitcnemides^ 
attaches  great  importance  to  the  relative  length  of  the  joints  of 
the  antennae,  and  notes  Dyacolocertis  as  very  remarkable  on 
account  of  joints  4-8  of  the  antennae  being  very  short  and  trans- 
verse, hardly  longer  together  than  the  ninth.  In  the  present 
insect  joints  4-8  are  strongly  transverse  (joint  4  a  little  longer 
and  less  transverse  than  the  following)  and  are  together  distinctly 
shorter  than  joint  9 ;  joint  10  is  distinctly,  though  not  much, 
shorter  than  9,  and  11  is  the  longest  joint  of  the  antennae,  being 
nearly  half  again  as  long  as  10.  In  Dyacolocerua  the  apical  joint 
is  much  smaller  than  the  tenth.  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that 
M.  de  Bonvouloir  would  consider  this  sufficient  difference  to  call 
for  a  new  generic  name,  but  as  the  general  characters  seem  in 
other  respects  to  agree  with  Dyscolocents,  and  the  species  seems 
considerably  to  resemble  the  unique  species  ascribed  to 
DyscoloceruSy  there  seems  no  great  objection  to  place  it  pro- 
visionally in  that  genus.  It  agrees  with  Dyscolocems  in  the  form 
of  its  posterior  coxae  (prolonged  over  the  base  of  the  femora  and 
beginning  to  narrow  outward  much  nearer  to  their  inner  than 
their  external  extremity),  the  absence  of  tarsal  sulci  on  the 
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abdomen  of  prostemal  sulci  and  of  tarsal  lamellee,  the  prothorax 
not  having  more  than  one  marginal  carina,  the  mandibles  of 
ordinary  structure,  the  clypeus  simply  rounded  in  front,  the 
prostemal  sutures  straight,  and  the  epistoma  much  narrowed  at 
its  base,  and  much  bent  under  the  head. 

D.  IieroSj  sp.  nov.  Oblongo-elongatus ;  modice  convexus ;  postice 
leviter  attenuatus ;  aterrimus,  elytris  et  prothoracis  angulis 
posticis  rubris;  capite  prothoraceque  crebre  rugulose  nee 
crasse  punctulatis;  illo  in  medio  longitudinaliter  leviter 
impresso  ;  hoc  fortiter  transverse,  canaliculato,  antice  mani- 
feste  angustato,  ante  basin  utrinque  oblique  impresso ; 
el3rtris  pube  densa  nitida  laete  rubra  vestitis,  striatis,  sat 
dense  vix  rugulose  punctulatis,  interstitiis  leviter  convexis. 
Long.,  6  1. ;  lat.,  2}  1. 
This  is  by  far  the  finest  Australian  Eucnemid  I  have  seen. 
N.  S.  W. ;  Blue  Mountains.. 

CURCULIONIDiE. 

DTSCHCENIUM. 

Attention  is  called  in  the  Zool.  Record.,  1890,  to  my  having 
omitted  to  state  categorically  to  what  group  of  Curculionidce  this 
genus  should  be  referred.  Its  place  is  among  the  Erirhinides,  as 
the  Recorder  rightly  conjectures  from  its  place  in  my  memoir, 
where  it  stands  between  two  Erirhinid  genera. 

LONGICORNES. 
TRYPHOCHAKIA. 

T,  Mitchelli,  Hope.  The  insect  which  I  suppose  must  be  this 
species,  and  which  I  have  seen,  I  believe,  from  several  localities  in 
N.  S.  Wales  and  Queensland,  does  not  agree  very  well  with  the 
figure  [Tr.  Zool.  Soc,  III.  (2),  t.  12,  fig.  8]  in  respect  of  markings. 
It  is  very  much  like  T,  Mastersi,  Pasc,  but  differs  in  having  a 
small  sharp  spine  (not  a  blunt  tubercle)  on  either  side  of  the 
prothorax,  in  the  more  coarsely  rugulose  puncturation  of  almost 
every  part,  and  in  the  less  elongation  of  the  third  joint  of  the 
antennee  as  compared  with  the  fourth  ;  the  infuscation  of  the 
apical  part  of  the  elytra  moreover  is  much  less  extended  forward 
(though  it  is  likely  that  this  is  an  unreliable  character). 

It  is  also  a  good  deal  like  T,  Odeioahniy  Pasc.,  differing  from  it 
inter  alia  by  the  bispinose  apex  of  its  elytra. 

BETHELIUM. 

jff.  tricolor,  sp.  nov.    Setis  erectis  sparsim  vestitum ;  f errugineum, 
prothorace   antice   posticeque    pauUo    infuscato,   elytrorum 
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parte   dimidia  apicali  lateribusque  piceis   vel   nigris,  disco 

utrinque  flavo-bifasciato,  (fascia  antica  angusta  a  margine 

retrorsum  arcuata,  postica  lata  a  margine  oblique  antrorsum 

di recta)  fasciis  suturam  haud  attingentibus ;  capite   crebre 

punctulato,  antice  fortiter  declivi ;  antennis  maris  elytrorum 

apicem   vix   superantibus   (feminse   manifesto    brevioribus), 

articulo  3**  quam  l""  vix  quam  4°'  multo  quam  5°"  manifesto 

longiori,   6'^-ll°  (10°,  IF  que  paullo  brevioribus   exceptis) 

5**  subsequalibus ;  prothorace  vix  transverso,  crebre  aequaliter 

granulato  vel  rugulose  umbilicato-punctulato,  lateribus   sat 

fortiter  sat  tequaliter  rotundatis  postice  vix  sinuatis  ;  elytris 

apice  subrotundatis  vix  sinuato-truncatis,  antice  sat  fortiter 

sat  rugulose   (retrorsum  gradatim  minus  fortiter)  punctu- 

latis,  abdomine  infuscato ;  oculis  grosse  granulatis.     Long., 

3J— 4J1.;  lat,  1.j1^1t%L 

Although  this  is  by  no  means  a  rare  insect,  it  appears  to  have 

escaped   description   hitherto.     It   is  of  somewhat  broader  and 

more  robust  form  than  B,  signiferum,  Newm.     In  the  male  the 

prothorax  is  by  measurement  just  barely  longer  than  wide,  the 

length  and  breadth  being  equal  in  the  female.    The  dark  portions 

of  the  elytra  are  so  ordered  that  the  ferruginous  part  is  simply  a 

common  patch  on  the  anterior  half  of  the  suture  occupying  the 

whole  base,  contracting  hindward  and  then  expanding  again. 

S.  Australia  ;  Port  Lincoln ;  also  near  Adelaide. 
B,  mundttm,  sp.  nov.     Setis  erectis  sparsim   vestitum ;   rufum, 
prothorace  antice  posticeque  paullo  infuscato,  elytris  piceis 
circa    scutellum    vix    rufescentibus    fasciis    binis    angustis 
subebumeis  tortis  albidis  omatis,  femoribus  (basi  excepta) 
abdomineque  piceis;  cetera  fere  ut  B.  tricoloris  sed  prothorace 
paullo  minus  fortiter  sculpturato.     Long.,  3  1.;  lat.,  a  1. 
I  can  hardly  specify  any  diflerence  between  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding species  except  in  the  diminutive  size  of  this,  aiad  the  very 
different  markings  of  its  elytra,   which  consist  of  two  slightly- 
raised   transverse  zigzag  lines,  one  a  little  in  front  of  the  middle, 
almost   hair-like   in   its    narrowness,  and  scarcely  reaching  the 
suture  ;  the  other  a  little  behind  the  middle,  somewhat  wider, 
less  zigzag,  and  distinctly  i^eaching  the  suture.      This  insect  must 
be  very  like  Ectosticta  eburatum,  Pasc,  but  its  coarsely-granulated 
eyes   place  it   far  from   Ectostictay  and  moreover  its  prothorax 
could    not   possibly   be   described   as   having  "  coarse   crowded 
punctures,"     the    sculpture    of     its    prothorax    presenting    the 
appearance  rather  of  small  almost-effaced  granules. 
N.  S.  Wales  ;  Mulwala  ;  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Sloane. 

SISYRIUM. 

The   discrimination    of  generic   characters   in   the   numerous 
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species  closely  related  to  Sisyrium  seems  to  be  most  difficult.  M 
Lacordaire  says  that  complete  identity  exists  between  that  genus 
and  Acyrusay  except  in  the  latter  having  a  spine  at  the  apex  of 
the  third  joint  of  the  antennae,  and  a  pubescent  fovea  on  either 
side  of  the  basal  four  ventral  segments.  I  have  not  seen  any 
species  presenting  these  characters,  but  I  have  before  me  an 
insect  from  western  S.  Australia,  and  another  from  near  Ade- 
laide, having  a  pubescent  fovea  on  either  side  of  the  third  and 
fourth  ventral  segments,  but  no  spine  on  the  antennae.  I  have 
also  a  species  from  western  S.  Australia  having  the  antenual 
spine,  but  no  ventral  foveae ;  and  a  fourth  species  from  the  same 
locality  devoid  of  both  characters,  neither  of  which  appears  to  be 
sexual.  The  last-mentioned  of  the  above  species  is  possibly,  but 
not  probably,  a  variety  of  S.  8tigmo8um,  Pasc. ;  in  any  case  its 
differences  from  stiginosum  are  so  strongly  marked  that  a  distinc- 
tive name  seems  desirable ;  the  others  appear  to  be  new. 

As  it  seems  absurd  to  go  on  making  a  new  genus  for  every  new 
species  among  insects  that  might  at  a  casual  glance  almost  pass 
for  being  mere  varieties  of  a  single  species,  it  seems  to  me  desir- 
able to  call  them  all  Sisyrium,  as  none  of  them  possess  both  the 
characters  on  which  Acynisa  has  been  distinguished.  The  last  of 
the  following  species  has  the  maxillary  palpi  much  longer  than 
the  labial  (a  divergence  which  M.  Lacordaire  allows  within  the 
limits  of  the  allied  genus  Callidiopsis)^  and  also  has  the  anterior 
coxae  more  prominent  than  is  usual  in  the  subfamily ;  a  little 
more  prominent  even  than  in  DiatomocephcUa. 

S.  stigmosumy  Pasc,  var.  ?  vittatum, 

A  8^  atigmoso  differt  colore.  Rubro-ferrugineo,  elytris  nigro- 
notatis,  macula  antica  in  vittam  nigro-piceam  (a  basi  ad 
fasciam  antiapicalem  integram)  elongata ;  prothorace  quam 
latiori  circiter  quarta  parte  longiori ;  pedibus  unicoloribus. 
Long.,  4^  1.;  lat.,  1  1. 

Apart  from  the  characters  mentioned  above,  the  description  of 
S»  (Igenia)  stigmosum  applies  very  well  to  the  present  insect.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  colouring  and  the  pattern  on  the  elytra 
are  considerably  different,  and  that  the  prothorax  is  very  much 
less  elongate  than  that  of  S.  stigmosnm  is  said  to  be.  Unless, 
however,  Mr.  Pascoe  measured  the  proportions,  his  statements  on 
the  point  are  probably  worthless,  as  the  proportions  of  a  pro- 
thorax  are  in  few  instances  by  measurement  the  same  they 
appear  to  a  casual  glance. 

S.  Australia ;  near  Port  Lincoln. 

S*  fratemum,  sp.  nov.  Setis  erectis  sat  sparsim  vestitum ; 
ferrugineum,  elytris  macula  communi  (literam  U  simulanti) 
nigro-f usca  omatis ;  capite  f ortiter  minus  crebre  punctulato 
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inter    oculos    sabapproximatos     longitudinaliter    ruguloso, 

antennis   (f  maris)  elytrorum  apicem   parum   superantibus, 

ardculo   3"*  (hoc   ad   apicem  spina  elongata  armato)  quam 

basalis  breviori  quam  4"  vix  longiori,  5°-lP  inter  se  sat 

aequalibus  quam  basalis  fere  longioribus;  prothorace  quam 

latiori  parum   longiori,   ad   latera   nodoso,  supra   insequali 

fortiter  minus  crebre  punctulato,  spatiis  Isevigatis  subcon- 

vexis  circiter  5  omato,  pone  apicem  constricto ;  ely  tris  apice 

rotundatis  seriatim  sat  regulariter  (nisi  parte  apicali  confuse 

leviter  punctulata)  puncturis  sat  magnis  subquadratis  in- 

structis,  his  (et  seriebus  et  in  seriebus  puncturis)  sat  crebre 

positis.     Long.,  4 — 4^  1. ;  lat.,  1^  1.  (vix). 

Extremely  like  the  preceding,  but  a  slightly  stouter  form,  and 

distinguishable   (apart  from  the   antennal   spine)    by  the  very 

different  proportions  inier  se  of   the  antennal  joints,  and  the 

different  pattern  on  the  el3rtra,  which  consii^ts  of  a  common  mark 

resembling  the  letter  U,  extending  almost  from  the  base  to  the 

apex ;  whereas  in  the  preceding  the  pattern  consists  of  a  wide 

snbapical  fascia,  from  the  front  of  which  on  each  elytron  (a  little 

nearer  to  the  suture  than  to  the  lateral  margin)  a  narrow  vitta 

runs  forw'ard  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  elytra.     The  eyes  are 

evidently  more  approximated  above  than  in  any  of  the  allied 

forms  in  my  collection,  and  the  antennae  are  slightly  stouter.     I 

cannot  but  acknowledge  the  possibility  that  this  may  be  the  male 

of    the   preceding  insect,   but  if   so  the  sexual  differences  are 

certainly  very  unusual  in  including  a  considerable  elongation  of 

the  third  joint  of  the  antennse  in  the  female.     Moreover,  as  I 

have  two  examples  of  S./ratemumy  and  the  pattern  on  their 

elytra  is  absolutely  identical,  and  markedly  different  from  that 

of  the  "  var.  ?  viUcUum,"  the  differences  look  still  less  likely  to  be 

sexual 

S.  Australia  ;  west  of  Port  Lincoln. 
S.  venircUe,  sp.  nov.  Setis  erectis  sat  sparsim  vestitum  ;  pallide 
testaceum,  antennis  prothorace  et  corpore  subtus  (abdomine 
infuscato  excepto)  rufescentibus,  capite  obscure,  elytris 
fascia  lata  subapicali  (et  antice  utrinque  macula  vel  vitta 
discoidali)  f usca  vel  nigra  omatis ;  capite  ut  8,  fratemi  sed 
oculis  minus  approximatis  ;  antennis  elytrorum  apicem  vix 
superantibus,  articulo  3°  quam  basalis  vix  quam  4"  multo 
longiori,  ceteris  (2'  brevi  excepto)  3°  et  inter  se  subcequali- 
bus ;  prothorace  quam  latiori  vix  longiori,  ad  latera  nodoso, 
supra  inaequali,  sparsim  crassissime  punctulato,  spatiis 
laevigatis  circiter  5  omato,  pone  apicem  constricto ;  elytris 
apice  rotundatis  ut  S.  fratemi  sculpturatis ;  segmentis 
ventralibus  3°,  4°  que  utrinque  fovea  aureo-pilosa  omatis* 
Long.,  3J  1. ;  lat.,  i  1. 
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The  hind  body  with  tomentose  fovese  on  the  sides  of  the  third 
and  fourth  segments  (only)  will  at  once  distinguish  this  species. 
I  have  seen  about  half  a  dozen  examples,  among  which  I  do  not 
observe  differences  likely  to  be  sexual  except  that  the  antennae 
of  some  are  slightly,  and  of  others  not,  longer  than  the  body. 
The  mark  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  disc  of  each  elytron  varies 
from  a  small  almost  square  black  spot  to  a  vitta  of  variable 
length,  and  is  liable  to  be  almost  obsolete.  It  differs  from 
S,  /ratemumy  inter  aHa^  by  the  extremely  coarse  sparse  punctura- 
tion  of  its  prothorax. 

S.  Australia ;  Port  Lincoln  district ;  under  bark  of  Eucalyptus. 

S.  sparsum,  sp.  nov.     Setis  erectis  sat  sparsim  vestitum ;  colore 

ut  8.  ventralisy  sed  prothorace  (exempli  typici)  piceo  ;  capite 

antennisque  ut  8.  ventrcUis  ;  prothorace  quam  latiori  circiter 

tertia  parte  longiori,  ad  latera  nodoso,  ut  8^  ventralis  sculp- 

turato ;  elytris  a  8.  ventralis  differt  puncturarum  seriebus 

minus  crebris  et  puncturis  in  seriebus  minus  crebre  positis 

postice  minus  obsoletis ;  segmentis  ventralibus  ut  8.  ventralis 

(exempli  typici  tomento  abraso).    Long.,  3  1. ;  lat.,  -|  1.  (vix). 

Very  distinct  by  its  diminutive  size  and  the  comparatively 

sparse  puncturation  of  its  elytra,  as  well  as  by  its  comparatively 

longer  prothorax,  which  is  decidedly  (and  looks  much)  longer 

than  wide.     In  the  typical  example  the  anterior  spot  on  the 

olytra  is  large,  square,  and  black,  but  probably  it  is  variable. 

S.  Australia ;  near  Adelaide. 
8.  Icevigaium,  sp.  nov.       Ferrugineum,  elytris  intra  marginem 
lateralem  antice  vitta  f  usca  ornatis,  mesosterno  metastemo- 
que  paullo  infuscatis ;  subopacum ;   supra  fere  lasvigatum ; 
capite    quam    prothorax   fere   latiori,    linea    longitudinali 
impresso;  prothora<;eleviter  trans  verso,  lateribussubangulatim 
rotundatis ;     elytris    pustulis   minutis   setiferis    4-seriatim 
impressis ;    antennarum  articulo  3°  quam   1°*  et   quam  4"" 
paullo  breviori.     Long.,  5^  1. ;  lat.,  1|  1. 
Perhaps    somewhat    like     8.    (Obrium)    ibidionides,    Pasc., 
although  such  a  conjecture  is  necessarily  not  much  more  than  a 
guess,    for  the  author  of  that  species  does  not  vouchsafe  any 
information  upon  a  point  so  important  even  as  its  puncturation. 
W.  Australia  ;  Champion  Bay  ;  in  the  collection  of  C.  French, 
Esq. 

The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  described  species  attribut- 
able to  8i8yrium  (regarding  the  characters  of  the  genus  among 
the  Callidiapsidce  as  follows  : — femora  moderately  clavate,  pro- 
thorax not  furnished  with  well-defined  callosities,  such  as  those 
on  the  prothorax  of  Callidiopsis,  head  not  abruptly  declivous  in 
front,  elytra  with  well-defined  colours  and  pattern,  antennae  as 
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long  as  the  body  or  nearly  so.  basal  and  second  ventral  segments 
not  furnished  with  tomentose  fovese).     I  have  been  obliged  to 
depend  on  Mr.  Pascoe's  descriptions  for  the  characters  of  some 
of  his  species. 

A.  Elongate  species  of  small  size  (long.,  3-5  1.) 
B.  Antennae  devoid  of  spines. 

C.  Ventral  segments  devoid  of  tomentose  fovece 

D.  Sides  of  elytra  of  pale  colour  in  their  anterior  half. 
E.  Prothorax    nearly    half  as 

long  as  elytra       ...  ...     ibidionides,  Pasc. 

EE.  Prothorax  much  shorter. . .     stigmosum,  Pasc. 
DD.  Sides  of  elytra  dark,  except 

at  h&se      ...         ...         ...     dorsale,  Pasc. 

DDD.  Elytra  with  a  dark  lateral 
stripe  reaching  the  base, 
but  not  the  apex         ...     Isevigatum,  Blackb. 
CC.  Third  and  fourth   ventral   seg- 
ments with  tomentose  fov^ae 
D.  Punctures  in  rows  on  elytra 
close   and   regular  except 
near  apex...         ...         ...     ventrale,  Blackb. 

DD.  Punctures  in  rows  on  elytra 

much  less  close     sparsum,  Blackb. 

BB.  Antennse  with  a  spine  at  the  apex 

of  the  third  joint ...  ...  ...     f  ratemum,  Blackb. 

AA.  Robust  species  of  larger  size  (long,  61.)     tripartitum,  Pasc. 

APOSITES. 

A,  lanaticollis,  sp.  nov.  Rufo-piceus,  elytris  lividis,  elytris  ped- 
ibusque  pilis  fulvis  (his  basin  versus  albidis)  dense  vestitis, 
antennis  pube  minuta  fulva  confertim  insti*uctis,  ceteris 
partibus  pilis  albidis  vestitis  (his  in  prothorace  conspicue 
condensatis) ;  prothorace  rugulose  sat  crebre  punctulato  in 
medio  longitudinaliter  et  lateraliter  spatio  nitido  subleevi 
instructo,  quam  latiori  fere  longiori,  subquadrato,  antice 
quam  postice  manifesto  angustiori,  lateribus  obscure  bisin- 
uatis,  basi  fere  truncato,  angulis  posticis  extrorsum  sat 
prominulis ;  elytris  exteme  fortiter  emarginatis,  apice  angus- 
tatis,  sat  crebre  sat  squamose  punctulatis  (basin  versus 
minus  crebre  minus  squamose),  singulis  leviter  4-costatis, 
costis  apicem  fere  attingentibus  (1*  haud  suturse  conjuncta) ; 
se^mentis  ventralibus  maculis  parvis  denudatis  ornatis; 
antennis  quam  corpus  longioribus,  articulis  3-1 1  compressis. 
Long.,  9-10  1.;  lat.,  2  1. 
Much  smaller  than  A.  macilentuSy  Pasc,  with  the  prothorax 

clothed  with  white  woolly  pilosity  all  but  entirely  concealing  the 
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derm,  which,  on  the  removal  of  the  pilosity  is  seen  to  be  very 
distinctly  punctured,  and  to  have  two  nitid  Isevigate  stripes 
placed  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  elytra  are  gradually  narrowed 
to  almost  a  point  at  the  apex,  and  are  very  strongly  incurved 
laterally ;  on  each  of  them  are  four  feeble  costse  (besides  the 
lateral  margin  and  suture)  of  which  that  nearest  to  the  suture  is 
somewhat  widely  separated  from  the  latter  at  the  base,  but 
gradually  approaches  it  hindward  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
el3rtra,  whence  to  the  apex  (or  nearly  so)  it  runs  parallel  to  the 
suture. 

S.  Australia ;  basin  of  Lake  Eyre. 
A.  niger,  sp.  no  v.     Niger;  supra  pubesubtili  fulva  vix  conspicua, 
subtus  et  anguste  in  elytrorum  marginibus  pilis  griseis  sat 
dense  positis   vestitus;  prothorace  transversim   crassissime 
rugato,  quam  latiori  fere  longiori,  antice  quam  postice  sat 
angustiori,  lateribus  a  margine  antico  retrorsum  divergenti- 
bus  (in  medio  subangulatis,  hinc  retrorsum  convergentibus, 
juxta     basin     retroipsum    divergentibus),    ^ngulis    posticis 
extrorsum  sat  prominulis;  elytris  exteme  leviter  emarginatis, 
apice  angustatis,  fere  ut  prsecedentis  sculpturatis  sed  costa 
1'  pauUo   pone  basin  suturse  conjuncta;   antennis  fere  ut 
praecedentis  sed  nigrse.     Long.,  8^—9  1.;  lat.,  1^  1. 
A  very  distinct  species. 
W.  Australia ;  near  Eucla. 

LTGESIS. 

It  is  impossible,  I  think,  in  many  instances  to  feel  any  confid- 
ence in  determinations  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  Mr.  Pascoe's 
work  on  the  Longicorna,  This  genus  furnishes  a  case  in  point. 
Mr.  Pascoe  originally  confused  it  with  Didymocantha,  whose 
species,  as  M.  Lacordaire  remarks,  are  "  very  different  insects," 
but  subsequently  formed  a  new  genus  for  it  and  others  under  the 
name  Isalium,  Later  still  Mr.  Pascoe  discovered  that  some 
members  at  least  of  his  Isalium  were  attributable  to  a  genus  long 
before  characterised  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope  under  the  name 
8trongylv/ru8 ;  so  Isalium  was  dropped ;  and  then  finally,  on 
further  reconsideration  still,  the  author  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  one  of  the  species  originally  published  as  a  DidymocarUha 
was  neither  a  DidymocarUha  nor  a  Strongylurus ;  and  so  another 
new  name  (Lygesis)  was  proposed,  with  a  very  brief  diagnosis, 
merely  mentioning  a  few  characters  in  which  Lygesis  differs  from 
yet  another  new  allied  genus  characterised  at  the  same  time.  If 
one  turns  to  the  description  of  the  typical  species  of  Lygesis  for 
more  information,  one  finds  a  description  of  extreme  brevity,  in 
which  there  is  actually  no  mention  whatever  of  the  puncturation 
of  the  insect. 
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I  have  before  me  an  undescribed  insect  near  Strongylurua 
which  seems  not  unlikely  to  be  a  Lyyesis;  at  the  same  time  I 
cannot  consider  the  determination  at  all  reliable.  I  have  also  a 
species  which  is  probably  Lygesis  mendicay  Pasc.  If  the  latter 
is  right,  my  examples  of  it  are  females ;  and  if  so,  the  insect  I 
am  about  to  describe  is  probably  the  male  of  a  Lygesis  (Mr. 
Pascoe  does  not  say  whether  he  founded  the  genus  on  the  male  or 
female).  If  this  species  is  not  a  Lygesia,  it  represents  a  new 
genus  very  near  to  it.  The  principal  differences  that  I  observe 
consist  in  the  almost  contiguous  eyes,  the  much  greater  length  of 
the  antennse  (which  are  not  much  less  than  half  again  as  long  as 
the  body),  and  the  very  elongate  head,  which  is  produced  in  front 
of  the  antennse  to  a  length  slightly  exceeding  the  length  of  the 
head  behind  the  antennse ;  the  intermediate  coxse  and  adjacent 
parts  are  as  in  Sirongyluncs.  The  antennae,  moreover,  are  dis- 
tinctly compressed,  and  not  much  different  from  those  of  a  female 
Op^idoCa  ;  but  in  Opsidota  the  head  is  not  produced  anteriorly  at 

all- 

L,  (?)  omcUa,  sp.  nov.  Sat  parallela ;  setis  subtilibus  erectis 
sparsius  vestita ;  nigro-fusca,  el3^ris  fere  albidis  antice  et  in 
medio  fusco-notatis  apicem  versus  rufo-ferrugineis,  antennis 
pedibusque  ferrugineis;  capite  antice  fortiter  producto, 
oculis  grosse  granulatis  permagnis  et  supra  et  subtus  fere 
contiguis ;  prothorace  (hoc  quam  caput  parum  latiori)  quam 
trans  basin  latiori  fere  longiori,  subcylindrico,  antrorsum 
nonnihil  angustato,  crassissime  ruguloso,  lateribus  vix 
sinuatis;  scutello  testaceo-puboscenti ;  el3rtris  (his  quam 
prothorax  sat  latioribus)  apice  singulatim  rotundatis,  antice 
ut  prothorax  (retrorsum  gradatim  minus  crebre  minus 
fortiter)  sculpturatis.     Long.,  6^  1. ;  lat.,  IJ  1. 

The  anterior  fuscous-black  mark  on  the  elytra  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  front  quarter  (and  is  continued  hindward  a  little 
on  the  suture),  except  a  large  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  dark 
space  so  formed,  which  is  of  the  prevailing  yellowish-white 
colour;  the  hinder  mark  is  extremely  like  the  corresponding  mark 
in  Strongylurus  scutellatus^  Hope ;  the  apical  reddish-ferruginous 
space  is  sharply  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  surface ;  its 
front  margin  is  projected  forward  about  at  its  middle.  The  narrow 
strip  of  the  whitish  ground  colour  which  lies  between  the  hinder 
blackish  fascia-like  mark  and  the  reddish  apical  patch  appears 
from  a  certain  point  of  view  (t.6.,  looking  across  the  suture)  like 
the  figure  "  3,"  owing  to  the  irregularities  of  outline  before  and 
behind  it. 

Queensland ;  in  the  collection  of  C.  French,  Esq. 
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OPSIDOTA. 


It  is  not  entirely  without  hesitation  that  I  refer  this  species  ta 
Opsidotay  but  I  think  the  structure,!  characters  are  sufficiently 
close  to  justify  my  doing  so — at  any  rate  provisionally.  The 
style  of  marking  is  very  suggestive  of  Phoracantha,  the  upper 
surface  is  nearly  devoid  of  pubescence,  the  antennal  joints  while 
very  distinctly  compressed  are  less  so  than  in  0.  in/ecta^  Pasc., 
and  the  basal  ventral  segment  is  a  little  longer  than  in  that 
insect.  The  following  characters,  however,  bring  it  very  near  to 
Opsidota ;  eyes  coarsely  granulated,  intermediate  coxal  cavities 
closed  externally,  anterior  coxal  cavities  open  behind,  head  short, 
antennae  (in  the  male)  much  longer  than  the  body,  their  joints 
not  spinose  rather  strongly  compressed  (but  only  slightly  more 
produced  at  their  inner  than  their  outer  apex),  elytra  rounded  at 
the  apex  but  having  the  sutural  angle  produced  in  a  short  spine, 
legs  moderately  elongate,  the  femora  not  clavate,  antennae  not 
ciliated  beneath  but  with  a  few  long  hairs  at  the  apex  of  the 
joints,  their  third  and  fourth  joints  about  equal  in  length. 

0,  guttata,  sp.  nov.  Nigra,  elytris  singulis  maculis  3  flavis 
ornatis ;  macula  antica  transversim  subreniformi  pauUo  pone 
basin  posita,  macula  submediana  transversa,  macula  sub- 
apicali  parva  fere  circulari ;  prothorace  crassissime  ruguloso, 
ad  latera  inaequali  nee  spinoso,  pone  medium  spatio  Isevi 
omato ;  elytris  antice  crassissime  rugulose,  postice  multo 
subtilius  nee  rugulose,  punctulatis,  apice  rotundatis,  sutura 
ad  apicem  spinosa ;  antennis  quam  corpus  multo  longioribus, 
articulis  sat  compressis,  3**  4°  longitudine  sequali ;  ungui- 
culis  divaricatis.     Long.,  8 — 10  1. ;  lat.,  2^ — 3  1. 

S.  Australia  (interior) ;  also  W.  Australia  (near  Eucla). 

BEBIUS. 

B,  variegatus  sp.  nov.  Elongatus  ;  cylindricus ;  pilis  elongatis 
erectis  sparsim  vestitus ;  ferruginous,  femoribus  anticis 
abdomineque  obscuris,  elytris  fascia  mediana  angulata  flava 
(hac  antice  posticeque  nigro-marginata,  spatio  nigro  postico 
maculam  parvam  flavam  f erenti)  ornatis ;  capite  prothoraceque 
crebre  fortiter  rugulosis,  in  hoc  rugulis  transversim  positis  ; 
elytris  antice  fortiter  rugulose,  postice  pauUo  minus  fortiter 
minus  rugulose,  punctulatis,  ad  apicem  emarginatis.  Long., 
5i  1.  ;  lat.,  1  1. 

Very  distinct  from  B,  filifomiis,  Pasc,  by  the  markings  on  its 
elytra  and  the  emarginate  apex  of  the  same ;  also  by  its  prothorax 
scarcely  so  elongate,  not  in  the  least  narrowed  in  front,  and  with 
the  rugulosity  of  its  surface  having  a  distincly  transverse 
arrangement. 
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Victoria;  taken  by  C.  French,  Esq.,  '^from  a  wattle  near 
Liillydale. 

MAULIA  (gen.  no  v.). 
Caput  sat  breve,  genis  antice  dentiformibus,  fronte  lata  minus 
concava ;  oculi  sat   tenuiter  granulati,   lobo  superiori  sat 
parvo  ;  tuberculi  antennarii  subobsoleti ;  antennae  robustee, 
sat  breves ;  prothorax  supra  sat  insequalis,  ad  latera  tuber- 
culatus;  elytra  sat  parallela  abdomen  tegentia;  pedes  minus 
elongati,  femoribus  leviter  clavatis,  tarsis  sat  latis;   cox8» 
anticie  globos»  minus  approximatae,  postice  apertae;  cox8& 
intermediae  ad  latera  clausse ;  segmentum   ventrale   basale 
quam  cetera  modice  longius  ;  unguicuU  divaricati. 
The  intermediate  trochantins  are  very  conspicuous,  transversly 
placed,  and  transversely  intersected  by  a  strong  sulcus. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  suggest  any  group  of  Longicomes  in  which 
this  genus  can  be  placed  satisfactorily. 

The  structure  of  the  intermediate  coxae  and  parts  adjacent 
thereto  is  decidedly  suggestive  of  Plialota,  but  the  facies  and 
many  characters  are  quite  inconsistent  with  such  an  alliance. 
The  general  appearance  is  much  like  that  of  Pempaaniacra 
dispersay  Newm.,  in  miniature,  with  which  there  is  agreement  in 
many  characters  including  the  tooth-like  prominence  of  the  apex 
of  the  cheeks,  but  in  Pempsamacra  the  intermediate  coxae  are 
widely  open  laterally,  ^enenia,  Pasc.,  is  a  genus  which  its 
author  has  been  unable  to  place  in  any  named  "  tribe,"  though 
considering  it  nearest  to  Phalota,  and  these  particulars  seem  to 
suggest  a  probable  relationship  to  the  present  insect ;  I  think  I 
know  Netienia^  and  in  that  case  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
real  affinity,  but  even  if  I  am  wrong  in  my  identification  the 
"fronte  excavato"  and  "abdominis  segmenta  longitudine  aequalia," 
of  that  species  are  quite  conclusive  as  to  its  generic  distinctness 
from  that  which  I  have  characterised  above.  On  the  whole  I 
think  this  genus  cannot  stand  far  away  from  Penipsaniacra, 

Compared  with  Pempsamacra  dispersa  (and  apart  from  size) 
the  head  of  this  insect  is  less  produced  in  front,  but  is  very 
similar  in  respect  of  its  slight  concavity  and  width  between  the 
antennae,  and  in  the  structure  of  its  antennae  (except  in  the  apical 
six  joints  being  less  abbreviated) ;  its  prothorax  is  considerably 
shorter,  with  much  stronger  and  sharper  lateral  tubercles  ;  and 
its  elytra  are  scarcely  so  much  narrowed  hindward. 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  considering  that  the  intermediate  coxa» 
are  closed  externally ;  it  is  very  difficult,  however,  in  the  case  of 
a  small  Loiigicorti,  with  the  sternal  sutures  much  obscured 
by  rugulosity  to  be  quite  sure  without  the  removal  of  the  meso- 
thoracic  epimeron  whether  the  angle  of  the  metastemum  abso- 
lutely touches  that  of  the  prothoracic  episternum. 
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M,  picticomisj  sp.  nov.      Modice  elongata ;    supra  opaca,    pilis 

erectis    nonnullis    sat   sparsim    vestita,   obscure    pupureo- 

brunnea,  antenuis  flavo  nigroque  Icete  variegatis,  elytrorum 

lateribus  antice  anguste  flavis  ;  subtus  nitida  nigra  cupreo- 

purpureoque     iridescens,    femorum     tibiarumque     basi    et 

tarsorum  articulis  ultimis  2  flavis ;  corpore  supra  confertiui 

sat  fortiter  ruguloso ;  elytris  (ad  apicem  truncatis)  pweter 

banc  sculpturam  foveis  magnis  nee  profundis  (his  ab  apice 

ad  basin  gradatim  minoribuset  magis  crebris)  confuse  omatis ; 

stemis  sat  rugulose    punctulatis;     abdomine    sublsevigato. 

Long.,  4J  1. ;  lat.,  H  L 

The  first,  second,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  eleventh  joints  of 

the  antennae  are  entirely  black  (with  a  slight  coppery  tone) ;  the 

ninth  and  tenth  are  entirely  yellow,  the  rest  yellow  in  the  basal 

half  and  black  in  the  apical  half.     The  basal  joint  is  stout  and 

subcylindric,  as  long  as  2  and    3  together,   2    very  short,   3-5 

slightly  increasing  in  length  successively  (5  as  long  as  the  basal 

joint),  6,  7,  and  11  each  about  equal  to  3,  8-10  each  shorter. 

The   antennae  set  back  would  scarcely  reach  the  apex  of  the 

elytra. 

Victoria ;  taken  near  Berwick  by  C.  French,  Esq.  ;  unique  in 
that  gentleman's  collection. 

BCTOSTICTA. 

£,  ornata^  sp.  nov.      Setis  erectis  sparsim  vestita ;  rufa,  capita 

prothorace  abdomineque  nigris,  antennis  obscuris  (articulis 

1"  2°  que  totis  et  ceteris  basi  plus  minusve  late  rufescentibus) 

elytris  piceis  (spatio  communi  basali  rufo,  fasciisque  binis 

albis) ;    antennis  quam  corpus  paullo  brevioribus  articulo 

3**  quam  l"^"  manifesto  quam  4"  multo  quam  5*"  vix  longiori, 

6°-ll°   gradatim  brevioribus ;  capite  prothoraceque  fortiter 

sat   crasse   ruguloso  ;     hoc   quam   latiori   parum   longiori ; 

lateribus   modice  rotundatis  postice  vix   sinuatis  ;     elytris 

apice     rotundatis,     juxta     scutellum    utrinque     gibbosis, 

insequaliter    punctulatis ;    oculis    sat  tenuiter    granulatis. 

Long.,  3  1.  ;  lat.,  ±  1. 

Compared  with  E,  cleroidesy  White,  this  is  a  smaller  much 

more  ruf us  insect.     The  base  of  the  elytra  is  bright  red  all  across, 

and  this  red  patch  extends  backward,  irregularly  narrowing   to 

about  the  middle  of  the  elytra.     From  the  lateral  margin,  a 

little  behind  the  shoulder,  a  moderately  narrow  white  fascia  runs 

obliquely  inward  and  (slightly)  forward,  but  stops  abruptly  at 

the  edge  of  the  red  patch.     The  space  immediately  in  front  of 

this  fascia,  and  that  between  it  and  the  hinder  fascia,  are  the 

darkest  part  of  the  elytra.     The  hinder  fascia  is  placed  slightly 

behind  the  middle,  is  of  the  same  width  as  the  other  fascia,  and 
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rnns  from  the  margin  inward  and  scarcely  forward  to  the  suture. 
There  is  a  well-defined  gibbosity  on  each  elytron  (near  the 
scutellum)  on  and  around  which  the  puncturation  is  very  sparse ; 
the  front  part  of  the  lateral  half  of  the  elytra  is  very  coarsely 
and  not  very  sparsely  punctured,  the  puncturation  becoming 
closer  and  less  coarse  toward  the  suture  and  becoming  obsolete 
in  about  the  apical  two-fifths  of  the  elytra.  The  legs  are  entirely 
red. 

Victoria  ;  near  Berwick ;  taken  by  Mr.  French,  and  also  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  Sloane. 

PHYTOPHAGA. 
UBOAMERUS. 

M.  mandibtdarisj  sp.  nov.     Mas.     Sat  elongatus ;  supra  nitidus, 
subtus  cum  pedibus  tenue  pubescens ;  brunneus,  mandibulis 
atris  valde  compresso-dilatatis  et  contortis;    capite  crebre 
ruguloso;    prothorace  leviter  sparsius  nee  subtiliter  punc- 
tulato;    elytris  insBqualiter  punctulato-rugulosis  et  fortiter 
transversim  rugatis;   segmento  ventrali    apicali  fovea  pro- 
funda impresso.     Long.,  9  L  ;  lat.,  3|  1. 
A  considerably  more    elongate,    less    massive,   species   than 
M,  Kingi,  MacL,  and  of  different  colour,  being  of  a  full  brown 
tone.     The    mandibles   (perhaps  of    the  male  only)    are    very 
peculiar,  being  enormously  compressed,  dilated,  and  bent  in  their 
apical  half ;  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  can  be  serviceable. 
The  antennas  scarcely  differ  from  those  of  M,  Kingi  of  the  same 
sex.     Gomp>ared  with  M,  Kingi  the  head  is  rugulose  and  very 
much  more  closely  sculptured ;  the  prothorax  is  narrower,  much 
more  distinctly  punctured,  and  with  its  hind  angles  not  at  all 
prominent  laterally ;   the  elytra  are  much  more  strongly    and 
unevenly  sculptured,  and   are   transversely   wrinkled ;    the  im- 
pression on  the  apical  ventral  segment  is  very  much  deeper. 
N.  W.  Australia ;  in  the  collection  of  C.  French,  Esq. 

HISPID^. 

EURISPA. 

E,  nigripeSf  sp.  nov.  Sat  angusta ;  seneo-nigra,  prothorace  ruf o- 
testaceo  linea  mediana  rufa  notato  ad  latera  sat  late  niveo- 
marginato,  elytris  pallide  luteis  (horum  apice  summo  nigro) 
margine  extemo  anguste  albido;  antennis  sat  brevibus, 
articulis  2  et  3  sat  elongatis,  4-6  brevioribus  nee  transversis 
cylindricis,  7-10  transversis,  11  acuminato;  prothorace  quam 
transbasin  latiori  parum  longiori,  antice  angustatx),  minus 
crasse  vix  rugulose  punctulato;  elytris  apicem  versus 
acuminatis  breviter  spiniformibus,  striatis,  striis  foveis  sat 
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magnis  seriatim  impressis,  interstitiis  postice  vix  convexis  ; 
abdomine  (prsesertim  antice)  sat  crebre  transversim  rugato. 
Long.,  2i— 3  1.;  lat.,  ^—^  1. 
Mare  magis  angusto  sat  parallelo,  segmento  ventrali   apicali 

postice  emarginato. 
Femina  pone  medium  manifesto  dilatata  ;  abdomine  opaeo 
coriaceo ;  segmento  ventrali  apicali  carina  transversa  recta 
instructo. 
Near  E.  albipennisj  Germ,  (which  I  have  never  been  able  to 
identify),  and  possibly  a  colon r-var.  of  that  species  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  slight  mistake  in  Germar's  description,  according  to 
which  the  sixth  joint  of  the  antennae  is  transverse  and  wider 
than  the  fifth,  whereas  in  the  examples  before  me  that  joint  is  not 
transverse,  and  not  at  all  wider  than  the  fifth  (the  seventh  being 
the  first  wider  joint).  E.  albipennis  is  also  said  to  have  its  front 
femora  ferruginous  at  the  base,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
snowy-white  sides  of  the  prothorax.  Among  the  somewhat 
nimierous  examples  I  have  seen  of  the  species  I  am  describing  I 
have  seen  no  ferruginous  colouring  on  the  femora,  and  very  few 
specimens  in  which  the  lateral  vitt«e  of  the  prothorax  are  not 
well  defined.  Compared  with  K  Hawitti,  Baly,  this  species  apart 
from  colour,  inter  alia^  has  the  prothorax  not  nearly  so  coarsely 
and  rugulosely  punctured,  the  apical  five  joints  of  the  antennae 
much  shorter,  and  the  elytra  a  little  less  strongly  produced  behind 
into  a  tail. 

S.  Australia  ;  Port  Lincoln  district. 
E,  simplex,  sp.  nov.     Sat  angusta;    fere  ut  prtecedens  colorata 
sed  elytrorum  apice  summo  baud  nigro  ;  a  prsecedenti  difiert 
prothorace  antice  baud  angustato  multo  magis  crasse  magis 
rugulose    punctulato;      elytris    ad    apicem    multo     minus 
acuminatis.     Long.,  2^ — 3  1. ;  lat.,  f — y7_  i^ 
Near  E.  Iloioittiy  Baly,  but  at  once  distinguishable  by  its  elytra 
very  much  less  drawn  out  at  the  apex  and  its  antennje  much 
shorter,  with  joints  7-10  transverse  and  much  shorter,  and  its 
legs  entirely  black. 

Victoria ;  Alpine  district. 
E./raterna,  sp.  nov.  Sat  angusta  ;  nigra,  pedibus  antennarumque 
parte  mediana  rufescentibus,  prothorace  (hoc  rufo-trilineato) 
elytrisque  fulvo-testaceis ;  an  tennis  subelongatis,  articulo  V 
brevi  fere  transverso,  ceteris  quam  latioribus  plus  minusve 
longioribus ;  prothorace  quam  latiori  paullo  longiori,  antice 
parum  angustato,  postice  subtruncato,  minus  crasse  vix 
rugulose  punctulato  ;  elytris  apicem  versus  acuminatis  for- 
titer  productis  breviter  spiniformibus,  striatis,  striis  foveis 
sat  magnis  seriatim  impressis,  interstitiis  angustis  postice 
subcarinatis.     Long.,  3  1. ;  lat.,  f  1. 
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Very  close  to  E.  major,  Blackb. ;  differing  from  it  by  its 
smaller  size,  colouring,  less  coarse  prothoracic  punctu ration, 
elytral  interstices  scarcely  convex  anteriorly,  and  especially  by 
the  almost  truncate  base  of  its  prothorax  ;  from  E,  Hountti,  Baly, 
it  differs  by  the  narrower  interstices  of  the  elytral  strise  and  the 
much  more  elongate  prothorax  which  by  measurement  is  con- 
siderably longer  than  its  greatest  width  ;  from  E,  normalisj  Baly, 
by  the  anteriorly  non-costate  interstices  of  its  elytra  and  its  pro- 
thorax considerably  narrower  across  the  front  than  across  the 
base ;  the  other  described  species  have  the  subapical  joints  of  the 
antenme  much  shorter. 

N.  Territory  of  S.  Australia. 

LONGICORNES. 
MICROTRAGUS. 

M.  giictictiSf  Pasc.  The  author  of  this  species  was  unable  to 
state  its  habitat,  and  in  Masters'  Cat.  nothing  more  precise  than 
"  Australia  "  is  mentioned.  It  is  worthy  of  note  therefore  that 
I  have  lately  received  a  specimen  taken  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Musson, 
F.L.S.,  at  Narrabri,  N.  S.  W. 

COCaNELLID-E. 
8CYMN0DE8  (Blockb.,  Tr.  Roy.  Soc.,  1888,  p.  189). 
S.  Koebeliy  sp.  nov.     Sat  late  ovalis ;  sat  convexus ;  pilis  albidis 
erectis  sat  dense  vestitus ;  nitidus ;  sat  crebre  sat  fortiter 
punctulatus;    {eneo-niger  capite  antennis    pedibus    anticis 
femoribus  intermediis  basi  tarsis  omnibus  elytris  ad  apicem 
abdomineque  ruiis ;    prothorace   quam  longiori  plus  quam 
duplo  latiori,  elytris  basi  angustiori,  antice  leviter  angustato, 
lateribus  pone  medium  fere  rectis,  angulis  anticis  prominulis 
rotundatis,   posticis   distinctis    fere   rectis.      Long.,   If  1. ; 
lat.,  U  1. 
N.  S.  W. ;  Gosford ;  taken  by  Mr.  Koebele. 

SCTMNUS. 

8^  tenebricosusy  Bohem.  I  have  lately  received  from  Mr. 
Koebele  an  example  taken  near  Sydney,  which  appears  to  be  this 
insect,  agreeing  very  well  with  the  description.  Mr.  Koebele  has 
also  given  me  some  examples  taken  at  Mulgoa  (N.  S.  W.),  which 
I  judge  to  be  conspecific,  although  they  are  considerably  larger, 
and  seem  a  little  more  minutely  punctured;  in  one  of  them, 
moreover,  the  intermediate  (as  well  as  the  front)  tibiae  are 
testaceous,  and  in  all  of  them  the  prothorax  is  narrowly  rufescent 
along  its  front  margin.  This  latter  character  would  perhaps 
suggest  a  doubt  as  to  whether  my  identification  is  correct,  but  in 
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some  specimens  the  rufescence  '^  needs  looking  for/'  and  would 
easily  escape  the  notice  of  a  describer  who  had  not  seen  speci- 
mens having  it  more  defined. 

RHIZOBIUS. 

B,  fugaxy  sp.  nov.  Ovalis ;  sat  elongatus ;  modice  convexns  ; 
pilis  pallidis  suberectis  sat  dense  vestitus  ;  sat  nitidus ;  sub- 
fortiter  vix  crebre  (elytris  mediis  suturam  versus  sparsim 
minus  fortiter)  punctulatus,  ferrugineus  (elytris,  prothorads 
parte  postica  mediana,  femoribusque  apicem  versus,  piceis 
exceptis) ;  prothorace  quani  longiori  duplo  latiori,  antice 
minus  angustato,  elytris  basi  vix  angustiori,  lateribus  parum 
arcuatis,  angulis  anticis  rotundatis  nullo  modo  productis, 
posticis  fere  rectis.     Long.,  1^  1. ;  lat.,  \\  1. 

The  prostemal  ridge  is  narrowed  forward,  but  is  not  sharply 
pointed  at  the  apex.  This  character  in  combination  with  the 
presence  of  erect  hairs  on  the  elytra,  finer  and  longer  than  the 
general  pubescence  brings  the  present  insect  near  R,  Lindi, 
Blackb.,  from  which  it  differs  inter  alia  by  its  more  elongate 
form  and  very  much  coarser  puncturation.  The  puncturation  is 
not  unlike'  that  of  B,  Bvansi,  Muls.,  but  is  distinctly  less  close, 
and  near  the  suture  of  the  elytra  finer.  Were  it  not  for  this 
latter  character  I  should  regard  it  as  possibly  a  variety  of 
Ifvansi. 

N,  S.  Wales  ;  taken  by  Mr.  Koebele  near  Whitton. 

B.  doraalisy  sp.  nov.  Sat  late  ovalis  ;  sat  convexus ;  pilis  albidis 
erectis  sat  dense  (nonnullis  multo  longioribus  intermixtis) 
vestitus ;  nitidus ;  supra  piceus,  prothoracis  lateribus  et 
elytrorum  regione  suturali  indeterminate  rufescentibus ; 
subtus  rufescens,  antennis  palpis  pedibusque  rufo-testaceis, 
femoribus  (prsesertim  posticis)  infuscatis;  capite  pro- 
thoraceque  subcrebre  minus  fortiter,  elytris  magis  fortiter 
nee  profunde  minus  crebre,  punctulatis;  prothorace  quam 
longiori  plus  quam  duplo  latiori,  antice  minus  angustato, 
elytris  basi  vix  angustiori,  lateribus  leviter  arcuatis,  angulis 
anticis  obtusis  (certo  adspectu  rotundatis)  posticis  rectis. 
Long.,  H  1. ;  lat.,  ^  1. 

A  small  inconspicuous  species,  chiefly  notable  superficially  for 
the  distinct  (but  not  sharply  defined)  reddening  of  the  sutural 
region,  which  seems  to  be  constant.  The  flattened  surface  of  the 
prostemal  ridge  is  triangular,  and  very  sharp  in  front.  The 
puncturation  is  strong  on  the  elytra,  but  considerably  less  fine 
on  the  prothorax. 

N.  S.  Wales ;  Grosford ;  taken  by  Mr.  Koebele. 
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B,  cacus,  sp.  nov.  Ovalis ;  convexus ;  pilis  argenteis  suberectis 
sat  dense  vestitus;  sat  nitidus;  subtilissime  sat  crebre 
punctulatus ;  totus  ferrugineo-rufus ;  prothorace  quam 
longiori  vix  daplo  latiori,  elytris  basi  angustiori,  antice 
parum  angustato,  lateribus  fere  rectis,  angulis  anticis 
rotandatis  baud  prominulis,  posticis  fere  rectw.  Long.,  1  1. ; 
Ut.,  ^  1.  (vix). 

The  isilvery  pubescence  of  the  upper  surface  is  mingled  with 
fine  hairs  longer  and  more  erect  than  the  rest.  The  prostemal 
ridge  is  sharply  pointed  in  front,  but  owing  to  the  strong  con- 
vexity of  the  prostemum  (of  which  it  forms  the  flattened  median 
surface)  it  is  less  noticeable  than  in  most  of  the  Rhizohii^  and 
requires  to  be  looked  at  from  a  particular  point  of  view  (obliquely 
from  the  side)  to  be  seen  distinctly ;  the  carinse  limiting  the  ridge 
are  excessively  fine.  The  prothorax  covers  the  eyes  more  com- 
pletely than  in  most  Rhizobiiy  but  owing  to  the  thin  substance  of 
the  former  the  eyes  can  be  seen  through  it.  It  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  its  Australian  congeners,  having  mixed 
pubescence  and  a  prostemal  ridge  sharp  in  front,  by  its  uniform 
rufous  colour. 

N.  S.  W. ;  taken  by  Mr.  Koebele  at  Gosford. 

R,  lanosiiSf  sp.  nov.      Sat  late  ovalis ;    sat  convexus  ;   nitidus ; 

supra  pilis  erectis  ochraceis  confertissime  vestitus  ;   piceo- 

niger,   baud  senescens,  tarsis  rufescentibus,  antennis  palpis 

abdomineque  rufo-testaceis  ;  capite  prothoraceque  sat  crebre 

subfortiter,  elytris  fortiter  pauUo  minus  crebre,  punctulatis  ; 

prothorace  quam  longiori  plus  quam  duplo  (postice  quam 

antice   baud   multo)   latiori,    lateribus   fere   rectis,   angulis 

anticis  rotundatis  vix  prominulis,  posticis  fere  rectis.    Long., 

2  1.  ;  lat.,  1^  1. 

This  species  is  readily  characterised  by  its  non-metallic  surface, 

together  with  its  dense  even  clothing  of  erect  ochraceous  (not 

silvery  or  whitish)  pile.     Tlie  flattened  surface  of  the  prostemal 

ridge  is  very  wide  (not  at  all  pointed)  in  front.    In  my  tabulation 

of  Rhizobius  (Tr.  Roy.  Soc.  S.  A.,  XL,  pp.  203-4)  the  present 

insect  would  require  the  formation  of  a  distinct  subsection  (line 

2,  p.  204)  as  follows  : — "  B.B.B.    Elytra  very  densely  and  evenly 

clothed  with  erect  pubescence." 

Queensland  ;  Toowoomba ;  taken  by  Mr.  Koebele. 
R,  pulcJier,  sp.  nov.  Ovalis ;  convexus ;  pilis  albido-argenteis 
brevibus  sat  dense  vestitus;  supra  testaceus  capite  et 
maculis  nonnullis  in  elytris  positis  inf uscatis  ;  subtus  piceus 
abdominis  lateribus  et  apice  plus  minus ve  testaceis  ;  pedibus 
sordide  testaceis,  femoribus  plus  minusve  infuscatis  ;  capite 
prothoraceque  obscure    subtilissime,   elytris    distincte    vix 
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crebre,  punctulatis ;  prothoraoe  quam  loDgiori  circiter  duplo 
latiori,  antice  parum  angustato,  elytris  ba^  baud  angustiori, 
lateribus  vix  arcuatis,  angu]is  anticis  sat  rotundatis,  posticis 
rectis ;  prostemo  lequaliter  oonvexo,  antice  simplici.    Long., 
iV  1- ;  lat,  1 1. 
A  prettily-marked  little  species ;  the  general  colour  of  the  upper 
surface  varies  a  little,  the  dark  markings  being  less  conspicuous 
on  the  examples  having  the  ground  colour  less  pallid.      The 
markings  are  as  follows: — A  small  spot  on  each   side  of  the 
scutellum,  the  suture  (where  the  infuscation  is  dilated  into  a 
large  common  spot  about  the  middle),  and  an  oblong  vitta-like 
dash  on  either  side  near  the  lateral  margins,  which  in  some 
examples  is  dilated  at  its  apex,  and  connected  near  its  front  with 
the  median  dilatation  of  the  suture.      Allied  to  B.  umbraius^ 
Blackb.,  but  differently  marked,  with  the  front  angles  of  the  pro- 
thorax  not  at  all  prominent,  <bc. ;  in  R.  umbratus  these  angles, 
though  not  sharp,  are  slightly  prominent. 

N.  S.  Wales ;  taken  by  Mr.  Koebele  near  Mulgoa. 

BUCOLUS. 

B,  conveoeus,  sp.  nov.     Sat  late  ovalis ;  sat  convexus;  sat  nitidus' 
supra  pilis  argenteis  sat  crebre  vestitus ;  nigro-piceus,  pro- 
thorace  abdomine  tarsisque  rufis;    capite   planato,    crebre 
subfortiter  punctulato;    prothorace  quam  longiori  circiter 
duplo  latiori,  crebre  subtilius  punctulato,  antice  angustato, 
ad  latera  valde  deflexo;  elytris  crebre  fortius  punctulatis. 
Long.,  1|1.;  lat.,  H  1.  (vix). 
Considerably  less  wide  and  depressed  than  B,  Foumetiy  Muls., 
but  agreeing  with  that  species  in  structure,  the  presternum  being 
prolonged  to  receive  the  head  in  repose,  the  tibi»  being  very 
strongly  dentate  externally,  and  the  epipleurse  having  very  well- 
defined  foveas. 

N.  S.  W. ;  taken  by  Mr.  Koebele  near  Sydney. 

LIPERNES. 

Blackb.,  Tr.  R.  Soc.,  S.A.,  XL,  p.  21L 
L.   atibviridisy  sp.    nov.      Late   ovalis;    sat  convevus;   nitidus; 
piceo-niger,  supra   obscure   subviridi-micans;    subtiliter  sat 
crebre  punctulatus.     Long.,  -^  1. ;  lat.,  -^  1.  (vix). 
Differs  from  L,  angulatus,  Blackb.,  in  its  smaller  size,  seneous 
tone  of  colour,  base  of  prothorax  not  angular  in  front  of  the 
scutellum,  and  in  the  closer  puncturation  of  its  elytra,  which  is 
uniform  with  that  of  the  prothorax. 

N.  S.  W. ;  taken  by  Mr.  Koebele  at  Gosford. 
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SERANGIUM. 

Blackb.,  Tr.  R.  Soc.,  S.A.,  XI.,  p.  209. 
S,   ^naculigenun,   sp.    nov.      Late   ovale ;  convexum ;  nitidum ; 
capillis  erectis  sparsim  vestitum ;  nigrum,  antennis  palpis 
corpore   subtus  pedibusque  plus  minus  dilutioribus,  eljtris 
utrinque  macula  magna  discoidali  rufa  omatis ;  supra  sub- 
lievigatum  ;  subtus  punctulatum.     Long.,  -^  1.;  lat.,  f  1. 
The  red  spot  on  each  elytron  is  at  about  half  the  length,  but  is 
nearer  to  the  suture  than  to  the  external  margin.     Notwith- 
standing its  great  difference  in  size,  I  cannot  find  any  reason  to 
separate  this  species  generically  from  8.  mysticum. 

Queensland  ;  taken  near  Toowoomba  by  Mr.  Koebele. 
8.  hirtuoauniy  sp.  nov.  Sat  late  ovale  ;  convexum ;  nitidum  j 
capillis  albidis  sat  elongatis  erectis  sat  dense  vestitum ; 
obscure  rufum  hie  illic  plus  minusve  distincte  infuscatum, 
elytrorum  sutura  anguste  nigra  ;  supra  leviter  vix  perspicue, 
subtus  sat  manifeste,  punctulatum.     Long.,  1  1.  (vix);  lat., 

This  species  is  much  like  8.  mysticunif  Blackb.,  in  miniature* 
but  of  a  brighter  red  color,  the  head  and  prothorax  scarcely  in- 
fuscate,  the  pilosity  more  conspicuous,  and  some  puncturation 
traceable  on  the  upper  surface. 

N.  S.  Wales ;  taken  near  Sydney  by  Mr.  Koebele. 

TRICHORCUS  (gen.  nov.  Coccinellidarum). 
Ab    Oreo    differt    corpore     baud     metallico,     subopaco,    dense 
pubescentL 
I  can  find  no  structural  character  (o  distinguish  the  genus  from 
Oreiu,  but  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  place  in  that  genus  a  non- 
metallic  subopaque  species  densely  clothed  with  pubescence. 
T,   cinctus,   sp.   nov.      Hemispheericus ;   dense  fulvo-pubescens ; 
subopacus;    supra    brunneus,    prothorace    nigricanti    (basi 
excepta)  albido-marginato,  elytris  exteme  testaceo-marginatis 
(margine  a  basi  retrorsum  gradatim  dilatato);  subtus  nigri- 
cans, abdomine  testaceo ;  conf ertim  subfortiter  punctulatus ; 
clypeo  antice  late  sat  f  ortiter  emarginato  et  ad  latent  ante 
oculos    dilatato ;    prothorace    antice    profunde   bisinuatim 
emarginato,   ante    basin    linea   transversa  minus   distincte 
impresso;  antennis  palpisque  labialibus  fiavis,  illis   apicem 
versus  infuscatis.     Long.,  1-|  1. ;  lat.,  2  1. 
This  remarkable  insect  is  actually  a  trifie  wider  than  long.     I 
have  seen  nothing  at  all  near  it. 
N.  S.  Wales ;  taken  near  Sydney  by  Mr.  Koebele. 
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Thk  Enkrgy  of  the  Electromagnetic  Field. 

By  Professor  W.  H.  Bragg,  M.A. 

[Read  May  3,  1892.] 

Tn  an  address  given  to  Section  A  of  the  Australasian  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the  Hobart  meeting,  in 
January  of  this  year,  I  showed  that  an  exact  analogue  of  the 
electromagnetic  field  due  to  currents  and  magnets  existed  in  the 
case  of  membranes  displaced  by  uniform  pressures  or  to  fixed 
amounts  in  an  infinite  elastic  medium  ;  a  medium  in  which,  if  any 
element  be  displaced,  there  is  a  force  of  restitution  proportional 
to  the  volume  of  the  element  and  the  amount  of  its  displacement. 

It  is  interesting  to  start  with  the  supposition  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  medium,  and  hence  develop  the  theorems  which  we 
know  to  be  true  of  the  energy  of  the  field.  They  follow  very 
simply  from  this  hypothesis. 

Suppose  a  thin  membrane  in  such  a  medium  as  I  have  described 

above.    A  uniform  pressure  per  unit  area  will  cause  displacement, 

supposed  small.     Let  the  uniform  pressure  be  47rC,  and  the  total 

displacement  of  the  membrane,  i.e.,  the  volume  it  moves  through, 

LC 
be    .— .     Then  C  corresponds  to  the  current  running  round  a 

circuit  represented  by  the  edge  of  the  membrane,  and  causing  a 
total  induction  through  its  contour  equal  to  LC.  The  energy  so 
stored  up  in  the  eUbstic  medium  is  ^  x  force  x  displacement, 
i.e.,  I  LC«. 

Now,  in  the  medium  so  disturbed,  let  a  second  membrane  be 
placed,  and  acted  on  by  a  uniform  pressure,  gradually  increasing 
to  47r  C.  The  medium,  although  already  strained,  will  make 
exactly  the  same  opposition  to  the  ,new  straining  force  as  if  it 
were  unstrained,  because  from  the  nature  of  the  medium  the 
force  resulting  from  a  new  displacement  of  any  small  volume 
already  displaced  is  independent  of  the  previous  displacement. 
So  the  second  membrane  will  be  displaced  just  the  same  as  if  it 
were  the  only  one,  and  the  work  done  in  displacing  it  will  be 
i  L'C«  (say). 

But — and  this  is  the  point — whilst  this  second  membrane  has 
been  undergoing  displacement,  so  has  the  first ;  and  the  amount 
of  displacement  of  the  first  is  of  course  proportional  to  C,  say 

MC  M 

V  ~.     So  fF— a  ^  ^^®  amount  of  displacement  through  the  first 
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circuit  dae  to  unit  pressure  on  the  second.     Thus  during  the  dis- 
placement of  the  second  membrane  the  pressure,  47rC,  on  the  first 

MC 
does  a  fresh  amount  of  work,  -j— -.47rC,  i.e.,  MCC.     Thus  the 

total  energy  of  the  field  is 

iLC« +MCC  +iL'Ci«, 
which  is  the  well-known  important  theorem. 

This  can  be  extended  to  cases  in  which  there  are  any  number 
of  circuits,  by  taking  the  corresponding  membranes  one  by  one. 

It  is  evident  from  the  symmetry  of  this  equation  that  the  dis- 
placement of  any  membrane  B  caused  by  unit  pressure  acting  on 
a  membrane  A  is  equal  to  the.  displacement  of  A  caused  by  unit 
pressure  on  B. 

We  may  employ  this  last  principle  to  find  the  displacement  at 
any  point  due  to  a  membrane  under  uniform  pressure,  corres- 
ponding to  a  closed  circuit.  Suppose  we  require  the  displace- 
ment at  a  point  P  in  the  direction  x.  Let  A  be  a  very  small 
area  placed  at  P  perpendicular  to  x.  Then  the  displacement  of 
A  due  to  unit  pressure  on  the  membrane  is  equal  to  the 
displacement  of  the  membrane  due  to  unit  pressure  on  a  small 
membrane  coinciding  with  A 

Suppose  a  number  of  membranes  placed  at  regular  distances 
behind  A,  all  perpendicular  to  x  and  equal  to  A ;  let  there  be  n 
of  them  per  unit  length,  and  let  the  series  reach  to  a  point  B 
very  far  from  A  Let  unit  pressure  act  on  each  of  these.  Then 
the  matter  in  which  the  membranes  are  imbedded  will  be  dis- 
placed like  a  solid  cylinder,  and  if  c?  be  the  displacement  of  each^ 

—  the  elasticity  of  the  medium. 

An   =      - d  A 

.-.     d  =   l^"" 
47r 

The  effect  of  the  displaced  cylinder  will  be  the  same  as  if  at  A 
there  were  a  total  displacement,  — j —  spreading  out  uniformly 

in  all  directions,  and  at  B  a  corresponding  inwards  displacement. 
The  lines  of  displacement  from  A  will  therefore  be  practically 
straight  lines ;  and  the  amount  of  displacement  of  the  original 

membrane  is  A  /x  n    g   ^  where  12  is  the  solid  angle  subtended  by 

it  at  A. 

The  displacement  of  the  original  membrane  due  to  the  pressure 

12  A  M  n 

on  A  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  A  fin  ,-a— 5  and    ,g   , 
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(fl  —  -j '\  :  for  the  latter  quantity  is  the  displacement  of  the 

membrane  due  to  the  cylinder  with   the  small   membrane   A 
removed,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  original  cylinder  pushed 

back  a  distance 

n 

Thus  the  displacement  through  A  due  to  unit  pressure  on  the 

.  .     ,  ,  Au     d  12 

original  membrane   =    ,/.   ,      , 

Thus  displacement  a<  A  =     /^  ^   -z —  due  to  unit  pressure  on 

membrane. 

Hence  displacement  at  A  in  the  direction  n  due  to  pressure 

4  TT  C  on  membrane  =   ^ ^— 

47r  dx 

Further,  if  P  is  the  pressure  at  A  this  displacement 

=       /ti    c^P 

AiTT    d  X 

.%  P  =  C  12  +  constant. 
In  this  analogy  P,  of  course,  corresponds  to  magnetomotive 
force. 
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The    Phaneropterid-^     of    Australia    ani> 
Polynesia. 

By  J.  G.  O.  Tepper,  F.L.S. 

[Bead  May  3,  1892]. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  PHANEROPTERiD-ffi  of  the  tribe  Locustodea  in  the  Orde 
of  the  Orthoptera  or  Straight-win>(ed  insects  are  scattered  over 
all  continents  in  a  limited  number  of  genera  and  species,  but 
seldom,  if  ever,  occur  in  such  numbers  as  to  become  destruct- 
ive, although  all  are  herbivorous.  Many  kinds  are  rare  and 
very  rare,  being  perhaps  restricted  to  small  areas  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  particular  food-plants,  certain  other  insects,  peculi- 
arities of  soil  and  climate,  &c. 

The  family  is,  however,  on  this  account  very  interesting  to  the 
entomologist,  and  also  on  that  of  their  peculiar  structure, 
notably  the  long  slender  limbs,  angular  or  otherwise  peculiarly- 
shaped  pronotum,  regular  venation  of  the  anterior  pair  of  wings, 
usually  called  elytra  (or  tegmina)  which  afford  good  generic  or 
specific  distinctions,  and  the  usually  short,  curved,  serrated 
ovipositor  of  the  females. 

Of  the  habits  of  the  Australian  species,  and  perhaps  of  most 
of  the  others,  little  appears  to  be  known;  the  solitary  life  of  the 
widely  scattered  individuals  rendering  the  elucidation  of  their 
life-history  very  difficult. 

The  chief  and  most  recent  authoritative  monographer  of  the 
Phaneropteridae  is  Brunner  van  Wattenroyl,  and  since  the 
publication  of  the  "Addimenta,"  1891,  to  his  excellent  "Mono- 
graphic der  Phaneropteriden "  (Wien,  1878),  no  general  work 
appears  to  have  been  issued,  nor  any  Australian  species  described. 

In  the  following  pages  is  presented  a  concise  record  of  the 
Australian  representatives  of  the  family  as  far  as  that  is  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  Genera  and  species,  however,  not 
represented  in  the  S.  A.  Museum  will  only  be  recorded,  with 
Brunner's  synoptical  descriptions  in  English,  while  full  descript- 
ions will  be  given  of  the  others  from  the  specimens  at  disposal 
and  such  information  about  habits  and  distribution  attached  as 
is  warranted  by  the  author's  observations  and  experience. 

The  colour  of  living  specimens  is  some  shade  or  tint  of 
green  in  most  genera,  but  is  easily  bleached  by  exposure  to 
sunlight   as   with   preserved  specimens,   and  wholly   extracted 
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through  immersion  in  alcohol,  which  changes  the  green  into  a 
pale  brownish-yellow.  Colour  is,  therefore,  a  most  unreliable 
character  to  any  one  not  familiar  with  the  living  insects, 
although  it  may  be  perfectly  constant  for  some  species,  or  vari- 
able with  others;  the  latter  is,  however,  comparatively  rare  with 
indigenous  forms.  Killing  with  chloroform  is  apt  to  convert  the 
fuscous  tints  into  more  or  less  bright  ferruginous  shades.  Some 
species,  again,  are  naturally  of  a  testaceous  colour,  especially 
those  living  among  the  dry  grass  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
very  warm  and  dry  summer,  acting  as  a  protective  gift  at  a  time 
when  scarcity  of  insect-life  causes  a  keen  search  by  insectivorous 
birds. 

One  of  the  causes  that  so  comparatively  few  of  the  Phanero- 
pters  find  their  way  into  collections  is  that  they  are  extremely 
brittle  and  delicate  when  dry,  so  that  they  are  very  apt  to  arrive 
in  a  hopelessly  fragmentary  condition,  and  impossible  to  restore 
to  respectable^  appearance,  or  for  safe  determination. 

Brunner's  types  have  been  inaccessible,  but  his  descriptions 
and  figures  are  so  clear,  that  the  chance  of  misinterpretation 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  great.  The  new  descriptions  have 
been  drawn  up  on  the  same  plan  of  Brunner's,  and,  I  hope, 
will  recommend  themselves  to  your  judgment.  In  several  instances 
the  original  descriptions  have  been  slightly  departed  from,  or 
•extended  by  adding  some  distinctive  characters  from  the  specimens 
before  me,  preferring  to  extend  the  genus  or  species  rather  than 
to  form  new  ones. 

The  abbreviation  "  Br.  Mon.,"  followed  by  figures,  refers  to 
Brunner's  "Monographie  der  Phaneropteriden,"  Wien,  187S, 
pp.  1-401,  published  by  the  K.  K.  Zool.  and  Botan.  Society  of 
Vienna  in  their  Transactions,  which  has  been  followed  through- 
out, and  "  Br.  Mon.  Add."  to  his  "  Addimenta  "  to  the  same  in 
1891  by  the  same  Society  (vol.  XLI.,  part  1.,  pp.  1-196). 

SYSTEMATIC  DESCRIPTION. 
Tribe  Locustodea. 

Tarsi  depressed.     Fore  tibiae  provided  with  foramina. 
This  tribe  is  divided  by  Brunner  into  14  families,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  first  in  order : — 

FAMILY  PHANEROPTERID^. 

First  and  second  joint  of  tarsi  laterally  rounded.  Prosternum 
without  appendages.  Hind  tibiae  above  with  an  apical  spine  on 
both  sides,  below  with  two  spines  on  each  side. 

The  family  is  subdivided  into  43  groups,  with  164  genera,  most 
of  which  are  illustrated  by  Brunner  by  a  full  figure  or  details  of 
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one  speciee.  I  add,  here,  another,  making  the  total  165.  The  former 
number  embraces  685  species  described  by  Brunner,  of  which  100 
inhabit  Europe,  150  Asia  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  95  Africa 
and  its  islands,  52  North  and  Central  Ajnerica,  240  South  America 
and  West  India,  38  Australia,  and  16  New  Guinea  and  Polynesia. 
Of  10  species  the  habitat  was  not  known,  and  15  species,  including 
3  Australian,  inhabit  two  continents  (one  species  being  found 
in  three).  Twelve  species  are,  herein,  added  to  the  above  (all 
Australian),  which  raise  the  total  for  Australia  to  50,  and  the 
grand  total  to  697  species.  In  the  following  enumeration  the 
New  Guinea,  Polynesian  and  some  other  species  have  been 
included,  the  former  on  account  of  their  geographic  proximity, 
and  the  latter  because  so  closely  related  to  the  Australian  forms, 
that  their  omission  might  have  impcdred  the  completeness  of  the 
record. 

The  following  characters  are  employed  by  Brunner,  and  have 
been  adopted  by  me  as  leading  ones,  viz. : — 

1.  The  presence  of  a  spine  at  the  coxse  (or  hip-joints)  of  the 
fore  tibiae. 

2.  The  form  and  armature  of  the  fore  tibiae  on  the  upper  side. 

3.  The  form  of  the  foramina  (open,  shell-like,  or  cleft^like)  or 
assumed  auditory  organs  of  the  fore  tibiae. 

4.  The  character  of  the  venation  of  the  elytra. 

5.  The  presence  and  form  of  the  crenulations  or  dentations  at 
the  apex  of  the  ovipositor  of  the  females. 

6.  The  presence  and  form  of  the  articulately-inserted  styles  of 
the  subgenital  lamina  of  the  males. 

These  prove  very  efficient  in  limiting  and  defining  the  groups 
and  genera,  while  Walker's  descriptions  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  are,  so  far  as  the  Locustodeae  are  concerned,  wholly 
inefficient  for  certain  recognition,  and  therefore  disregarded  in 
modem  classification,  especially  as  he  includes  the  Phanero- 
pteridae,  Decticidse,  Gryllacridse,  <fec.,  in  one  and  the  same  family, 
of  all  of  which  he  only  mentions  some  71  species  altogether  as 
Australian. 

Considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  indigenous  species 
may  be  expected  in  future,  when  those  of  the  little  explored 
tropical  parts  of  this  continent  become  better  known  and 
determin^,  for  the  warmest  and  warmer  parts  of  the  world  are 
the  principal  home  of  the  Phaneropteridae.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
paper  may  contribute  somewhat  to  incite  more  vigorous  re- 
searches. 

A,  Group  DUCETIiE  (Br.  Mon.  16,  108). 

Anterior  coxse  unarmed.  Pronotum  with  a  distinct  humeral 
sinus.  Elytra,  and  sometimes  the  wings,  perfectly  explicate. 
Vertex  flat  or  inclined,  somewhat  elongated,  forming  a  distinct 
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angle  with  the  fronutl  fastigium.  Subgenital  lamina  of  male 
without  free  styles,  but  deeply  cleft.  Old  World  species.  There 
are  two  genera,  one  with  four,  the  other  with  two  species. 

Genus  Ducetia,  StdL  (ibid). 

Foramina  open  on  both  sides,  somewhat  narrowed.  Fore 
tibiae  sulcate  and  spinulose  above,  appearing  as  if  divided  laterally 
at  the  base.     Femora  spined  below. 

Ducetia  Japonica,  Thunberg  (ibid,  fig.  16). 

Elytra  somewhat  acuminate.  Radial  and  ulnar  areas  with 
few  venules.  Fore  margin  of  wings  almost  straight,  with 
triangular  area  near  apex. 


Male. 

Female. 

Length  of  body 

16     mm. 

20     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 

4       " 

4-5    " 

Length  of  elytra 

26       « 

28       " 

Width  of  elytra 

5-5    " 

5       " 

Length  of  hind  femora... 

22       « 

22       « 

Length  of  ovipositor     . . . 

—       " 

6       « 

Habitat. — Queensland,  India,  Ceylon,  Philippine  Is.,  Japan. 

B.  Group  ACRIDOPEZiE  (Br.  Mon.  1,  139). 
Vertex  very  much  inclined,  elongate,  fastigiimi  not  forming 
any  angle  with  the  front,  or  scarcely  conspicuous,  laminately  and 
horizontally  produced.      Pronotum  short,  embracing  the  head. 
Palpi  slender.     Femora  slender  all  round. 

Genus  Acridopeza,  Gn^in  (ibid). 

Elytra  of  the  male  rather  large,  of  the  female  short  and  very 
much  arched ;  latter  without  wings.  Male  without  free  styles. 
Ovipositor  of  female  extremely  short,  valves  free,  smooth.  Mono- 
typic. 

Acridopeza  reticulata,  Guirin  (ibid,  fig.  33). 

Brownish.  Head  paler,  spotted  with  blackish.  Antennae 
black,  with  narrow  pale  -  testaceous  bands.  Elytra  of  male 
brownish,  marbled,  paler  and  darker,  the  veins  partly  blackish  ; 
those  of  the  female  with  one  larger  and  one  or  two  smaller  black 
spots,  also  the  portion  of  the  right  elytron,  covered  at  rest  by  the 
left,  which  is  deep  shining-black.  Legs  (except  base  of  tibise 
and  the  tarsi,  which  are  black)  testaceous,  banded  with  black. 
Abdomen  black,  the  covered  parts  of  the  segments,  also  the  whole 
•underside  of  the  female,  bright  crimson,  posterior  margins  with 
bright  blue  guttae,  the  blue  fading  after  death  ;  of  the  male  the 
same  parts  of  segments,  brownish-testaceous,  the  guttse  whitish. 
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Male.  Female. 

Length  of  body         ...     20-25     mm.         22-27    mm. 
Length  of  pronotum  ...       5  "  5-6 

Length  of  elytra        ...     35-42       "  18-20 

Width  beyond  base   ...       6-9       "  9-12 

Width  before  apex    ...     10-13       "  9-12 

Length  of  hind  femora     21-24       "  16-20 

Length  of  ovipositor  ...        —  1  -8 

This  peculiar  insect  appears  to  be  very  local  in  its  distribution. 
The  males  are  usually  found  on  the  trunks  and  thick  lower 
branches  of  Eucalypts  (E.  obliqtta),  or  the  stems  of  Eucalyptus- 
shrubs  where  trees  are  absent,  and  in  hot  sunshine  take  readily 
to  their  wings,  but  in  cooler  weather  are  rather  sluggish.  The 
females  are  also  found  in  similar  situations,  but  more  frequently 
nearer  (or  on)  the  ground,  among  tufts  of  grass,  sedges,  or  small 
shrubs.  Their  movements  are  slow,  and  when  suddenly 
approached  or  alarmed,  rise  as  high  as  possible  on  their  legs  and 
raise  the  elytra,  at  the  same  time  extending  the  abdomen,  thua 
exposing  the  brilliant  colouring,  which,  no  doubt,  serves  to 
ensure  their  safety  from  attack  by  birds,  lizards,  &c.,  as  denoting 
inedibility,  for  they  make  no  attempt  to  fly  or  escape.  When 
taken  by  the  hand,  a  copious  brownish  fluid  is  exuded  from  the 
mouth,  which  stains  the  parts  touched. 

Habitat. — All  the  specimens  in  the  Adelaide  Museum  are  from 
the  Mount  Lofty  Ranges,  where  they  are  (or  were)  by  no  means 
rare  in  some  of  the  gullies  watered  by  a  rivulet,  occuring  there  from 
January  to  March.  In  October,  1861,  the  author  observed  and 
captured  some  at  Bundaleer,  where  they  frequented  small 
scattered  clumps  of  stunted  Eucalypts.  They  also  are  found  in 
Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  North  Australia. 

a  Group  APHIDNI.E  (Br.  Mon.  19,  146). 
Anterior    coxje   spined.      Frontal    fastigium    not    produced. 
Vertex  produced  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  horn  or  crest-like  tooth,, 
much  elevated  above  the  fastigium. 

Genus  Machima,  Brunner  (ibid,  149). 
Hind  femora  and  tibise  with  long  spines,  or  leaf-like  dilated. 
Genera  and  species  of  this  group  are  chiefly  American. 

Machima  phyllacantha,  Burmeister  (ibid,  150,  fig.  39). 
Vertex   with   a  short  spine.      Pronotum   unarmed.      Colour 
green,  marbled  with  brownish  and  with  white  lines. 


Male. 

Female. 

Length  of  body 

20 

mm. 

25     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 

5 

u 

6-5     " 

Length  of  eljrtra 

.     33 

a 

35       « 

Width  of  elytra 

7 

it 

8       « 

Length  of  hind  femora  .. 
p 

20 

a 

24       " 
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Habitat, — New  Holland  (Serville) ;  Brazil  {BurmeUtery 
C^neva  Museum).  Serville's  location  of  this  species  is  possibly  a 
mistake ;  it  may,  however,  occur  in  some  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
whence  specimens  may  have  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
Australian  collectors,  and  through  them  reached  the  great 
French  entomologist.  The  doubt  requires  to  be  cleared  up, 
hence  the  species  is  inserted  here. 

Z>.  Geoup  PSYRiE  (Br.  Mon.  19,  158). 

Vertex  flat  or  tumid,  not  spined.  Fore  tibiae  with  conchate 
foramina  in  front  and  open  ones  behind.  Elytra  mostly  of 
leathery  texture  and  more  or  less  subhyaline,  radial  veins  contig- 
uous, transverse  veinlets  much  raised.  Ovipositor  longer,  or  as 
long  as  the  pronotum,  compressed,  slender,  gradually  incurved, 
apex  gradually  acuminate,  at  the  base  roundly  tiunescent, 
margins  crenulate  or  serrulate  towards  the  tip,  or  rarely  un- 
armed.    Subgenital  lamina  with  or  without  free  styles. 

The  group  is  chiefly  of  Asiatic  habitat,  a  few  genera  belonging 
to  Africa,  some  species  to  the  Sunda  Islands,  and  one  to  New 
Guinea. 

Genus  Casiqneta,  Brunner  (Mon.  19,  163 ;  fig.  46). 

Fastigium  of  vertex  contiguous  in  a  line  with  the  frontal. 

Disk  of  pronotum  subrotundate,  deflexed  lobes,  roundly  in- 
serted. Mesostemal  lobes  triangular,  metasternal  rounded. 
Fore  tibiflB  slender,  doubly  as  long  as  pronotum,  sulcate  above, 
and  distantly  spined. 

Casiqneta  lamellosa,  Bnmner  (Mon.  Add.  77). 
Cerci   (male)   very   long,   scarcely   incurved,   apex   claw-like. 
Subgenital    lamina    compressed,   longer  than    pronotum,    base 
divided  in  two  widely-gaping  lamella  contiguous  from  the  middle, 
acuminate, 

Male, 
mm. 


Length  of  body 
Length  of  elytra 
Width  of  elytra 

22 

38 

7 

Length  of  pronotum ... 
Length  of  hind  femora 

5 
...      24-5 

^oWo^.— Celebes. 

Genus  Phaula,  Bnmner  (Mon.  20,  167;   ^g.  48). 

Shiningly- smooth.      Fastigium  of    vertex  depressed,   frontal 

acuminate.     Pronotum  with  disk  rotundate,  and  deflexed  lobes 

roundly  inserted.     Elytra  linear,  margins  parallel,  branches  of 

veins  straight,  mediastinal  scarcely  visible,  first  radial  branch 
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oblique,  simple,  or  with  three  branchlets,  of  which  the  first  is 
branched  and  terminating  in  the  hindmargin,  transverse  veinlets 
irregular.  Fore  tibi»  terete  above  and  spined,  or  subsulcate  and 
unarmed.     Ovipositor  shining. 

The  genus  occurs  in  Borneo,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Java, 
Sumatra,  Singapore,  Africa,  <&x;.,  one  species  extending  to  New 
Guinea. 

Phaula  perborika,  Br,  (Mon.  Add.  84). 
Disk  of  pronotum  flat,  rather  concave,  with  the  deflexed  lobes 
obtuse-angularly  inserted.     Size  small:     Subgenital  lamina  (male) 
short,  obtuse  triangular. 

Male. 
Length  of  body         20     mm. 


Length  of  pronotum 
Length  of  elytra 
Width  of  elytra 
Length  of  hmd  femora 


5 
32 
7-5 
.20 


Hctbiiat, — New  Guinea,  Waihou  Islands. 

Phaula  dbnticauda,  Brunner  (ibid). 
Size  much  larger. 
/ra6tto<.— Celebes. 

E,  Group  EPHIPPITHYT^  (Br.  Mon.  21,  188). 

Anterior  coxsb  armed  with  a  spine.  Vertex  flat  or  tumid,  not 
spined.  Foramina  of  fore  tibise  on  both  sides  open  or  rimate. 
Kidges  of  pronotum  rounded  or  acute,  but  neither  crested  nor 
crenulate.  Ovipositor  very  short  and  shiningly-smooth,  valves 
free.  Subgenital  lamina  of  male  in  narrow  lobes  resembling 
produced  styles,  which  are,  however,  absent,  except  in  Dictyota, 
where  free  ones  are  present. 

Almost  wholly  endemic  and  comprising  seven  genera. 

Genus  Ephippithyta,  ServUle  (ibid,  188). 
Pronotum  constricted  before  the  midde,  saddle-shaped.     Hind 
femora  spined  below  throughout  their  whole  length.     Ovipositor 
as  long  or  slightly  longer  than  the  cerci. 

Ephippithyta  trigintiduoquttata,  ServUle  (ibid,  fig.  54). 
Yellowish-green,  shining.  Face,  deflected  lobes  of  pronotum, 
meso-  and  meta-notum,  and  sometimes  the  first  segments  of  the 
abdomen  with  creamy  white  stripes  laterally.  Occiput  spotted 
with  brown.  Antennse  uniformly  yellowish.  Fore  part  of  disk 
of  pronotum  and  the  posterior  angles  with  short  black  stripes. 
Elytra  green,  subpellucid,  veins  and  veinlets  very  prominent, 
radial  vein  and  hindmargin  marked  with  black  angular  spots 
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Male. 

Female. 

32-36     mm. 

31-35     mm 

6-  8       " 

7-  8-5   « 

48-58       « 

54-61      « 

10-13       " 

10-14      « 

27-33       " 

32-37      " 

—          " 

3-5-4     " 

(about  32  in  the  figure,  hence  the  specific  name).  All  the 
femora  and  some  of  the  tibiae  have  the  extremities  black.  Hind 
tibiae  with  three  brownish  bands,  which  are  sometimes  obsolete. 

Length  of  body 
Length  of  pronotum . . . 
Length  of  elytra 
Width  of  elytra 
Length  of  hind  femora 
Length  of  ovipositor... 

Habitat — New  Holland  (Serv,),  New  South  Wales,  Queens- 
land, North  Australia  (Brun.J. 

Comparing  the  figure  and  descriptions  of  Brunner,  usually 
very  exact,  with  Prof.  McCoy's  (Prod.  Zool.  Vict.,  Dec.  XII., 
plate  120 ;  1885)  and  the  specimens  in  the  Adelaide  Museum  it 
is  apparent  that  both  the  latter  represent  the  same  species,  and 
are  distinct  from  the  first,  as  shown  by  the  detailed  description 
below.  Prof.  McCoy's  description  takes  no  cognizance  of  the 
venation  of  the  elytra,  nor  the  difference  in  the  contour  of  the 
wings.     His  figures  are  excellent,  however. 

Ephippithyta  quadrigesimaguttata,  sp,  nav, 
{E,  trigintiduogutta^  McCoy,  Prod.  Zool.  Vict.,  120). 
Dull  browinish-green,  shining.  Face,  lateral  lobes  of  pro- 
notum, and  sides  of  meso-  and  meta-thorax  with  milk-white 
stripes.  Occiput  blackish.  Antennae  basal  part  green  for  two- 
fifths  of  entire  length,  remainder  brown.  Anterior  part  of 
pronotum  and  hind  angles  blackish  to  black,  also  the  extremity 
of  the  shoulders  of  the  elytra.  Latter  semipellucid,  green,  veins 
much  raised,  the  costal  field  near  apex  blackish,  and  from  about 
38  to  45  more  or  less  intensely  black  guttae  along  the  radial  vein 
(9-11),  the  hindmargin  (7-10),  and  the  anterior  branch  of  the 
ulnar  vein  (2-3).  All  the  femora  and  tibiae  are  more  or  less 
marked  with  black  at  the  extremities,  as  are  also  the  tips  of  the 
spines.  The  hind  tibiae  have  three  broad  blackish  bands  on  the 
inner  side,  the  terminal  one  extending  to  the  tarsi. 

Male. 
Length  of  body        ...     21-24     mm. 
Length  of  pronotum...       5-  7 
Length  of  elytra      ...     38-41 
Width  of  elytra       ...       7-9 
Length  of  hind  femora     25-26 
Length  of  ovipositor ...        — 
Habitat — Murray    Scrub,    Sandy    Creek, 
Victoria  (McCoy), 


Female. 
28     mm. 

5-5  " 
48       " 

8-9  " 
28       " 

3  « 
South    Australia ; 
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This  species  differs  from  E.  S^-guttata^  Serville,  by  the  elytra 
l>eing  much  more  suddenly  contracted  beyond  the  middle;  the 
colours  of  the  marginal  space,  the  greater  number,  disposition 
and  intensity  of  the  guttse,  the  different  curvature  of  the  "first 
radial  branch  and  the  colour  of  the  antennae.  After  death  the 
body,  legs,  and  parts  of  the  elytra  become  more  or  less  brown, 
and  in  alcohol  the  whole  insect  assumes  a  pale  testaceous  tint, 
except  the  dark  spots. 

The  insect  feeds  on  the  Australian  Cyprus  Pine  (Callitris 
vemicosa),  and  is  but  seldom  seen.  The  three  specimens  in  the 
Adelaide  Museum  were  obtained  at  Monarto  and  Sandy  Creek. 
At  the  former  locality  the  writer  captured  three  specimens  close- 
together  on  one  ti-ee  in  1872. 

Genus  Ephippithytoidea,  gen,  nov, 
Fastigium  of  vertex  terete,  not  much  depressed,  sub-contiguous 
with  the  frontal.  Face  moderately  long,  much  retracted,  slightly 
sulcata  laterally,  carinate  about  the  eyes.  Pronotiun  saddle- 
shaped,  constricted,  disk  rounded  posteriorly.  Deflexed  lobes 
roundly-inserted  in  front  and  angular  behind,  and  distinctly 
sulcate.  Elytra  narrow-linear,  hindmargin  concave,  nearly  of 
equal  width  throughout,  apex  rounded;  radial  veins  contiguous 
for  some  distance  beyond  the  first  radial  branch ;  the  latter  is 
emitted  slightly  before  the  middle  and  forked  towanls  its 
extremity  ;  anterior  ulnar  vein  parallel  with  radial  branch  emit- 
ting four  branchlets  to  hindmargin.  Transverse  veinlets  much 
raised,  numerous,  oblique,  and  closely  reticulate.  Tympanal 
area  small,  veins  very  strong,  and  a  speculum  in  both  elytra  of 
the  male.  Wings  as  long  as  the  elytra,  apex  rotundate.  Fore 
and  middle  femora  near  apex  with  a  few  small  spines  and 
distant  short  hairs,  hind  femora  armed  nearly  to  the  base,  knee- 
joints  with  long  spinose  lobes,  basal  part  very  much  incrassated, 
apical  part  very  slender.  Fore  tibiae  with  rimato-conchate 
foramina  on  both  sides,  terete  above,  posterior  margin  spined. 
3feso-  and  meta-stemum  with  short  broad  lobes.  Supra-anal 
lamina  of  males  deflexed  between  the  hairy  cerci ;  latter  stout, 
bilobed  at  apex.  Subgenital  lamina  in  two  lobes  very  thick  in 
the  middle,  styles  not  apparent.     Female  unknown. 

This  genus  differs  from  all  others  by  the  subtriangular  lobes  of 
the  pronotum,  the  latter  being  convex  above,  besides  many  other 
distinctions.  In  general  appearance,  however,  it  resembles 
Ephippithyta  so  much  that  a  superficial  observer  may  easily 
mistake  it  for  a  smaller  variety. 

Ephippithytoidea  sparsa,  sp,  nov. 
Dusky   yellowish   varied  with   grey   and   blackish   dots,  &c., 
shining.       Face   black,    the   labium,    a   long   wedge -like   stripe 
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in  the  middle,  two  small  spots  below  the  same,  a  short  stripe 
on  either  side,  the  base  of  the  antennae,  and  the  cheeks  pedo 
yellowish.  Eyes  prominent,  globose,  dark  brown.  Pronotum, 
fore  and  middle  femora  and  tibiae,  also  the  hind  femora  near  the 
base  blackish  above,  with  very  numerous  pale  round  dots; 
exterior  of  hind  femora  with  two  black  lines  contiguous  with 
black  bars  beyond;  knee-joints  black,  also  both  extremities  of 
hind  tibiae  and  an  intermediary  band.  Abdominal  segments 
partly  blackish  banded.  Elytra  sub-pellucid,  veins  ochraceous, 
reticulating  veinlets  mostly  whitish,  except  within  some  black 
spots  along  the  radial  and  ulnar  veins,  of  which  there  are 
about  12-14.     Wings  dusky. 

Male. 
Length  of  body  (male  only)  ...    /25  mm. 

Length  of  elytra 38     " 

Width  of  elytra      5     " 

Length  of  hind  femora       ...         ...     19     " 

Hahitat, — Roebuck  Bay,  Western  Australia  (Messrs.  A.  E. 
Krtxpton  and  Tepper,  jtMi.J.  A  single  specimen  was  captured  in 
November,  1891. 

Genus  Alectoria,  Brunner  (female),  (Mon.  Add.  10,  95;  fig.  15). 
(Synonym,  Hectoria,  Tepper  (male)  (Trans.  Roy.  S.  A.,  vol.  XI.) 

Pronotum  deeply  constricted  before  the  middle  and  crested 
behind.  Crest  with  short  tumid  base,  hollow,  open  below  where 
projecting  beyond  the  base,  laterally  with  five  diverging  curved 
veins  ending  in  the  inferior  hindmargin ;  anterior  margin  of 
pronotum  with  a  smaller  spine  and  a  larger  on  each  side  behind 
the  anterior  constriction  in  the  male.  Elytra  rugulose,  first 
radial  branch  emitted  much  behind  the  middle,  simple.  Sub- 
genital  lamina  of  male  deeply  and  roundly  emarginate.  Ovipositor 
short,  not  longer  than  cerci. 

Brunner's  description  of  the  genus  is  taken  from  the  female, 
alone,  mine  (loc,  cit.)  from  the  male,  the  latter  supplementing 
the  former  in  various  details.  In  Brunner's  figure  the  crest  is 
represented  with  subparallel  concentric  lines  of  veins,  while  in 
my  specimens  they  appear  as  described  above,  the  eyes  are 
also  much  larger  than  shown  by  the  figure.  Further,  the  fastig- 
ium  of  the  vertex  is  declining  and  not  at  all  prominent.  The 
antennae  have  the  tips  black,  and  five  very  narrow  blackish  rings 
at  equal  distances,  the  last  about  the  middle,  from  thence  to  the 
base  they  are  absent  and  the  colour  uniformly  pale-green.  The 
elytra  have  the  margins  almost  parallel,  narrowing  very  slightly 
to  the  obliquely  truncate  apex,  not  suddenly  narrowed  beyond 
the  middle.  The  tympanal  area  of  the  elytra  of  the  male  is 
ample  in  both,  the  transverse  plicate  vein  in  the  left  elytron  is. 
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Male. 

Female. 

Female  Nymph. 

20  mm. 

36 

mm. 

15  mm. 

5     « 

15 

(( 

3     " 

45     " 

58 

c< 

11     " 

8     « 

12 

cc 

4-5" 

7     " 

9 

(( 

3     " 

24     " 

32 

« 

18     " 

« 

2 

C( 

1     " 
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however,  very  much  stouter  than  in  the  right.       All  these  diflfer- 
ences  are  probably  sexual,  some  are  certainly  so. 

Alegtoria  superba,  Br.  (female)  (ibid)  (Hectaria  Pontoni, 
Tepper,  male). 

Olive  (or  yellowish)  green.  Crest  of  pronotum  greenish- 
yellow  with  ferruginous  and  black  crenulate  margin.  Elytra 
and  legs  marked  with  brownish  spots  and  bands.  All  the^rsi 
of  both  sexes  are  brown. 

Length  of  body 

Length  of  pronotum    ... 
Length  of  elytra 
Width  of  elytra  near  base 

Widthofelytn.{^y-^} 

Length  of  hind  femora . . . 
Length  of  ovipositor    . . . 
HabitcU, — Peak  Downs,  Que< 
F,  A,  Ponton),  Terowie  (legit  J.  M,  Bagot),  South  Australia. 

Genus  Caedicia,  Stdl.  (Br.  Mon.  21,  189). 
Dorsal  part  of  pronotum  flat,  lateral  edges  more  or  less  angular. 
Hind  femora  unarmed,  or  only  with  spines  beyond  the  middle. 
Elytra  lanceolate  or  slightly  dilated  beyond  the  apex.  Deflexed 
lobes  of  pronotum  higher  than  long;  hind  margin  of  meso- 
and  meta-stemum  lobed,  lobes  as  long  as  high.  Breast  very 
broad.  Deflexed  lobes  highest  in  the  middle,  hind  margin  either 
rounded  or  straight.  Marginal  area  of  elytra  irregularly  veined. 
Hind  femora  very  stout  at  the  base.  Fastigium  of  vertex 
acuminate,  almost  contiguous  with  the  frontal. 

Thus  far  the  above  characters  are  in  common  with  the  remain- 
ing genera  of  the  group  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  the 
following  are  the  distinctive  ones  of  the  genus : — Elytra  gradually 
narrowed  from  the  middle,  the  first  radial  branch  forked  at  or 
somewhat  before  the  middle. 

The  species  are  all  Australian  excepting  two  from  tropical 
West  Africa. 

Caedicia  pictipes,  StdL  (ibid,  90). 
Shiningly-ferruginous,  striped  with  black.      Disk  of  pronotum 
black,  lateral  stripes  yellow.     Legs  banded  toith  black. 
Length  of  body  (male  and  female) 
Length  of  pronotum 
Length  of  elytra ... 

Width  of  elytra 

Length  of  hind  femora  ... 
Length  of  ovipositor 


30- 

-32 

mm 

6 

(C 

!       40- 

-42 

(( 

9 

cc 

*      :i7- 

-28 

IC 
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Habitat, — Cape      York,      Queensland      {StdL) ;      Tongatabu 
{Bnm^ier), 

Caedicia  margin  ATA,  Brunner  (ibid,  191). 
Ferruginous,   varied  with  green.       Legs   green,    not   banded. 
Fore  tibise  sulcate  and  spined  above  along  the  external  margin. 
Meso-  and    meta-sternal    lobes    triangular.        Hind   margin   of 
elytra  straight  or  slightly  sinuous.     Hind  margin  of  pronotum 
and  tympanal  area  bordered  with  black.     Size  lar^e. 

Male. 
Length  of  body         ...         ...         ...         19     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum  ...         ...  4*5     " 

Length  of  elytra       ...  ...  ...         35        " 

Width  of  elytra         6        " 

Length  of  hind  femora         ...  ...         2o        " 

Length  of  ovipositor...  ...  ...         — 

Habitat — Murray  Bridge,  South  Australia  ;  Kangaroo  Island 
{Tepper)'y  New  Holland  {Brunner), 

Brunner's  description  of  the  male  agrees  very  well  with  the 
specimens  in  the  Adelaide  Museum,  including  females,  and  larvae 
and  nymphs  of  both  sexes,  which  were  obtained  in  January  and 
March,  1884,  by  the  author  at  the  above  localities  respectively 
{also  an  adult  male).  The  following  characters  are  supplement- 
ary. The  prothorax,  legs  and  antennae  are  wholly  ferruginous, 
the  abdomen  purplish,  the  elytra  pale  ferruginous  in  front  of 
the  radial  veins,  the  colour  extending  partly  to  the  costal  margin 
and  also  to  the  base  and  margin  of  the  triangular  ulnar  area,  the 
remaining  spaces  being  pale  green,  the  colours  shading  gradually 
into  each  other.  The  dark  spotted  borders  are  very  narrow,  and 
the  knee-joints  of  the  femora  blackish  or  brown. 

Caedicia  concisa,  Brunner,  (ibid,  192). 
Bright  green.      Pronotum   and   tympanal   area  not   spotted. 
Anterior  margin  of  elytra  bordered  with  ferruginous,  remainder 
bright-green,  opaque ;  radial  branch  forked  before  the  middle, 
transverse  veinlets  irregular. 

Male. 

Length  of  body  23     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum .. .  ...  ...  5*5   ** 

Length  of  elytra        29       " 

Width  of  elytra         7*5    " 

Length  of  hind  femora         ...  ...         23       " 

Habitat. — North  Australia  (Brunner). 

Caedicia  longipennis, -firwnncr  (ibid,  192,  fig.  55). 
Elytra  green,  pellucid,  radial  branch  forked  beyond  the  middle, 
transverse  veinlets  parallel. 
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Male.  Female. 

Length  of  body            ...  23  mm.  26     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum    ...  5     "               6*5 

Length  of  elytra          ...  40     "  42 

Width  of  elytra           ...  7     "               9 

Length  of  hind  femora  25     "  28 

Length  of  ovipositor   ...  —     "               2   ' 

Habitat. — Sydney,  New  South  Wales ;  Qeensland  (Birnnner), 

Caedicia  valida,  Walker  (McCoy,  Prod.  Zool.  Vict.,  Dec.  XII., 

t.  120). 

Dull  green.  Abdomen  and  legs  brownish-green  ;  face,  lobes 
of  pronotum,  femora  exteriorly,  and  the  tympanal  area  of  female, 
whitish.  Disk  of  pronotum  subequally  wide.  First  radial 
branch  forked  before  the  middle.  Cerci  of  male  straight  Ovi- 
positor of  female  much  curved  towards  the  apex. 

Length  of  body 
Length  of  pronotum    . . . 
Length  of  elytra 
Width  of  elytra 
Length  of  hind  femora 
Length  of  ovipositor    . . . 

Habitat. — Melbourne,  Victoria. 

As  neither  the  description,  so  far  as  given  by  Walker  and 
McCoy,  nor  the  excellent  figures  of  the  latter  appear  to  agree 
with  any  of  Brunner's  species  or  those  in  the  Adelaide  Museum, 
this  species  (Pharieroptera  valida,  Walker  and  McCoy)  is  recorded 
here,  although  somewhat  doubtfully,  as  some  of  the  requisite 
characters  (venation)  are  not  included  in  the  original  descriptions. 
The  figures  of  McCoy,  however,  plainly  denote  its  position  in 
this  genus. 

Caedicia  longipennioides,  spec,  nov. 

Size  large.  Olive -green,  abdomen  much  duller.  Disk  of 
pronotum  wider  behind,  lateral  margins  narrow,  pale  testaceous ; 
deflexed  lobes  of  pronotum  wide  behind  the  middle,  lower 
margin  slightly  sinuate,  posterior  rounded.  Elytra  subpellucid, 
with  irregular  subparallel  veinlets,  which  are  distinct  and  darker 
than  the  inclosed  membrane.  First  radial  branch  forked  in  the 
middle,  with  two,  sometimes  three,  simple  ones  beyond.  Cerci 
of  male  incurved,  so  that  the  tips  touch  or  sometimes  cross  each 
other.  Subgenital  lamina  neither  very  acute  nor  narrowed. 
Ovipositor  of  female  about  half  the  length  of  the  disk  of  pro- 
notum. 


Male. 

Female. 

25  mm. 

27     mm 

6     " 

6        " 

32     " 

42        " 

9     " 

10        " 

17     " 

23        " 
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Male, 

Female. 

10    mm. 

25-28    mm. 

6-5    " 

6-5-7      " 

37       " 

40-45       " 

6-5    " 

12 

19       " 

25 

C( 

2-5-3      " 

Length  of  body    ... 

Length  of  pronotum 

Length  of  elytra ... 

Width  of  elytra  ... 

Length  of  hind  femora    . 

Length  of  ovipositor 
Habitat, — Vicinity  of   Adelaide,   South   Australia   (2  fern.); 
Wentworth,    New   South   Wales.      Captured  in   January   and 
February,  feeding  on  shrubs  of  Bursaria. 

The  species  differs  from  C.  longipennis  in  the  lobes  of  the 
pronotum  being  widest  behind  the  middle;  in  the  first  radial 
branch  being  divided  at  or  behind  the  middle,  in  the  greater 
width  of  the  elytra,  and  in  the  purplish  colour  of  the  abdomen. 
From  C.  major  it  is  separated  by  the  shorter  body,  &c.  The 
insects  are  rare. 

Cakdicia  septentrionalis,  Brunner  (Br.  Mon.,  139). 
Olive   green.      Elytra  scarcely  longer  than   the   hind  femora. 
Tranverse  veinlets  irregular,  first  radial  branch  forked  before  the 
middle,  first  branchlet  sometimes  divided  again. 


Mal4. 

Female. 

Length  of  body 

24     mm. 

29     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum     .. 

5       " 

6       « 

Length  of  elytra 

.     35       " 

32-36  " 

Width  of  elytra 

.       8-5    « 

9        - 

Length  of  hind  femora  . . 

.     24       " 

24-27  " 

Length  of  ovipositor 

.     — 

1-5     " 

Habitat. — Rockhampton,  Port  Denison,  Queensland  (Brunner). 

Caedicia  major,  Brunner  (ibid). 
Size  large.     Elytra  rounded  at  the  hind  margin,   very  broad, 
extending  considerably  beyond  the  hind   femora ;    first   radial 
branch  forked  before  the  middle,  the  only  succeeding  one  simple ; 
transverse  veinlets  distant. 

Length  of  body  (female)         ...  ...         42  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum  . . . 

Length  of  elytra 

Width  of  elytra 

Length  of  hind  femora 

Length  of  ovipositor  . . . 
Habitat. — Cape  York,  Queensland  (Brunner), 

Caedicia  olivacea,  Brunner  (ibid). 
Greenish-olive,  lateral  ridges  of  pronotum  ferruginous.       Fore 
tibiae  unarmed,  except  apical  spine.      Hind  femora  spined  below. 


8 
50 
15 

28 
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Lobes  of  metastemum  triangular, 
the  middle. 


Eadial  branch  forked  before 


Length  of  body  (male  and  female)  . 

23     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 

5-6  " 

Length  of  elytra       

32       « 

Width  of  elytra        

10       " 

Length  of  hind  femora 

18       « 

Length  of  ovipositor  (female) 

3       " 

ffahiiat,— Sydney,  New  South  Wales  ; 

Port  Denison,  Rock- 

h&mpton,  Queensland  ;  Eastern  Australia  (Brunner). 

Caebicia  INERMI8,  Bruuner  (Br.  Mon.,  194). 
Greenish-yellow.      Hind  femora  unarmed  below.      Lobes  of 
metastemum  rounded   (also   C.  scalaris).     First   radial   branch 
forked  before  the  middle. 


Male 

Female. 

Length  of  body 

.     18     mm. 

22  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 

.       4-8   " 

5     « 

Length  of  elytra 

.     30      " 

29     " 

Width  of  elytra 

.       8       « 

9     " 

Length  of  hind  femora 

17       " 

17     " 

Length  of  ovipositor 

.     — 

3     " 

Habitai. — North  Australia,  Western  Australia  {Brunner). 

Cabdicia  halmaturina,  spec.  nov. 
Dusky  yellowish-green.  Disk  of  pronotum  wider  behind, 
deflexed  lobes  as  long  as  high,  broadest  in  the  middle,  lower 
margin  semi-circular,  angular  ridges  pale- testaceous.  Elytra 
oblong  oval,  radial  veins  closely  contiguous  and  quite  straight, 
except  near  apex,  the  anterior  one  terminating  in  frontal  margin; 
first  radial  branch  curved  near  base,  forked  before  the  middle, 
succeeded  by  two  faint  simple  ones.  T3nnpanai  area  very  small. 
SUndmargin  with  blackish  dots.  Posterior  part  of  metanotum, 
foraminal  part  of  fore  tibiae  and  the  upper  side  of  abdomen 
purplish  -  crimson,  posterior  part  of  segments  much  darker. 
Cerci  straight,  almost  parallel.  Ovipositor  short  and  sharply 
curved. 

Female. 
Length  of  body 19     mm. 


Length  of  pronotum     .. 
Length  of  elytra 
Width  of  elytra 
Length  of  lund  femora., 
Length  of  ovipositor 


4-5 
25 

6-6 
15 

3 


HahUat. — Kangaroo  Island,  where  a  specimen  of  a  female  was 
captured  by  the  author  on  March  12,  1884,  near  Mount  Tisbet. 
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The  species  approaches  C.  inermis  in  appearance,  but  differs 
in  shorter  broader  elytra,  spinose  fore  tibiae,  &c.,  and  the  purple 
colour  of  the  abdomen  and  knees. 

Caedicia  scalaris.  Brunner  (ibid,  195). 

Pale-green.        Elytra   with   very  distinct   veins,   first   radial 
branch  forked  beyond  the  middle,   and  the  transverse  venules 
very  regular  and  ladderlike. 

Male. 
Length  of  body   ...         ...         ...         ...     21  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum       ...  ...  ...       5     " 

Length  of  elytra 32     " 

Width  of  elytra 8     " 

Length  of  hind  femora  ...  ...  ...     18     " 

Habitat, — Sydney,  New  South  Wales  (^Brunner), 

Caedicia  minor  Brunner  (Br.  Mon.,  195). 

Fore  tibiae  terete  above,  spined  along  external  margin.  Hind- 
femora  below  armed  with  8-10  spinelets  along  the  posterior 
margin.     Size  small. 

Length  of  body ... 
Length  of  pronotum 
Length  of  elytra 
Width  of  elytra 
Length  of  hind  femora.. 
Length  of  ovipositor     .. 
Habitat, — Port  Denison,  Queensland  (Brunner J. 

Caedicia  hospes,  Brunner  (ibid,  196). 

Rpxsembling  C.  minor^  but  much  larger.  Hind  femora  below 
armed  with  15-20  spinelets. 


Male. 

Female. 

20     mm. 

22     mm 

4-2    " 

4-8    " 

30       " 

35       " 

6       « 

7 

18-5    " 

22 

(( 

1-5     « 

Female. 

Length  of  body 

...     26  mm 

Length  of  pronotum 

...       7     " 

Length  of  elytra             

...     45     " 

Width  of  elytra 

...     13     " 

Length  of  hind  femora 

...     27     " 

Length  of  ovipositor      

...       2     " 

Habitat. — Amboyna  (Brunner), 

Caedicia  obtusipolia,  Brunner  (ibid). 

Vertex  very  oblique.  Fore  tibise  unarmed  above  (except 
apically).  Radial  branch  forked  much  before  the  middle. 
Hind  femora  below  with  8-10  spinelets.  Ovipositor  very  small. 
Eyes  oblong.     Elytra  rounded  at  apex. 
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Idale. 

Female. 

Length  of  body     

.     23  mm. 

23  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 

.       5     " 

5     « 

Length  of  elytra     ... 

.     28     " 

28     « 

Width  of  elytra      ..: 

..       9     « 

9     " 

Length  of  hind  femora 

.     17     " 

17     « 

Length  of  ovipositor 

(( 

1-5" 

iiat, — Cape  York,  Queensland  (Brunner), 

Caedicia  acutifolia,  Bnmiber  (ibid,  197). 

Vertex  flat,  eyes  globose.  Elytra  distinctly  acuminate. 
Radial  vein  with  four  branches.  Hind  femora  below  armed  Mrith 
12-15  spinelets  along  anterior  margin.     Ovipostor  very  short. 

Female. 

Length  of  body 28     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum     ...         ...         ...       6       " 

Length  of  elytra  38       " 

Width  of  elytra  10       " 

Length  of  hind  femora .. .  ...  ...     21       " 

Length  of  ovipositor     ...         ...  ...       1  '5    " 

Habitat. — Cape  York,  Queensland  (Brtmner), 

Caedicia  bispinulosa,  Brunner  (Br.  Mon.,  197). 
Size  small.    Vertex  flat.    Eyes  globose.    Elytra  with  scattered 
brownish  dots  in  the  disk,  radial  branch  forked  in  the  middle. 
Hind  femora  below,  with  two  apical  spots.      Ovipositor  long 
roundly  curved  and  acuminate. 

Female. 
Lengthofbody 21     mm. 


Length  of  pronotum     . 
Ijenfrth  of  elytra 
Width  of  elytra 
Length  of  hind  femora. 
Length  of  ovipositor     . 


4 
27 

6-5 
15 

3 


HabitcU. — Sydney,  New  South  Wales  {Brunner). 

Caedicia  hibsuta,  spec,  nov. 
Size  small.  Eyes  oval,  brown.  Pronotum  subconcave,  de 
flexed  lobes  rounded  below,  equally  high  as  long.  Elytra  rather 
narrow;  veinlets  of  marginal  area  irregular  and  distant,  con- 
nected by  crowded  reticulation,  first  radial  branch  forked 
before  the  middle,  succeeded  by  three  more,  of  which  the  last  is 
forked  near  its  termination;  anterior  ulnar  vein  with  two  to 
three  branchlets.  Legs  very  slender,  all  covered,  as  well  as  the 
pronotimi,  with  short  stifl*  hairs.  Hind  femora  spined  below, 
the  others  unarmed.      Fore  and  middle  tibiae  with  minute  spines 
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below,  also  hind  tibiae  above  and  partly  below.  Meso-  and  meta- 
sternal  lobes  triangular,  acuminate,  latter  much  larger  than  t^e 
former.  Abdomen,  subgenital  lamina,  and  cross-wise  incurved 
cerci  hirsute. 

Male. 
Length  of  body  20       mm. 


Length  of  pronotum  ... 
Length  of  elytra 
Width  of  elytra 
Length  of  hind  femora 
Length  of  hind  tibiae  ... 


5 
37 

8-10 
24 
24 


Habitat. — Yam  Creek,  North  Australia  (Prof,  R,  Tate,  March, 
1882. 

This  species  differs  from  all  others  within  the  group  by  the 
short  stiff  tomentum  with  which  most  parts  are  invested,  and  by 
the  ulnar  vein  being  branched  and  forked.  There  are  only  two 
male  specimens,  which  originally  may  have  been  green,  but 
through  long  immersion  in  alcohol,  have  become  uniformly  pale 
testaceous  in  colour.  When  the  female  is  discovered  it  may  perhaps 
be  necessary  to  form  a  new  genus  for  the  reception  of  this  species. 

Caedigia  roseopennis,  spec.  nov. 
Green  and  ferruginous.  Size  small.  Vertex  flat.  Eyes  glob- 
ose, brown  with  black  markings.  Head  purplish,  pronotum, 
legs,  abdomen,  and  the  eljrtra  in  part  ferruginous,  remainder  of  the 
last  green.  Disk  of  pronotum  bordered  purplish-brown  laterally. 
Deflexed  lobes  angularly  inserted,  much  higher  than  long,  lower 
margin  subsinuate.  Elytra  resembling  those  of  Symmachis  in 
outline  and  venation,  disk  with  small,  remote,  dusky  spots  along 
the  middle,  hindmargin  with  minute,  crowded  black  dots.  First 
radial  branch  forked  much  before  the  middle,  second  simple, 
third  indistinct,  much  bent  and  ramified.  Tympanal  area  of 
male  very  short,  plicate  veins  irregular  and  enclosing  a  sub- 
circular  opaque  area  of  dark-brown  colour.  Wings  transparent, 
pale  rose-colored,  except  towards  apex,  veinlets  green.  All  fem- 
ora wholly  unarmed,  marked  with  fuscous  stripes  exteriorly. 
Fore  tibiae  subterete  above,  with  a  few  spinelets  below  towards 
apex.  Meso-  and  meta  sternal  lobes  subrotundate,  latter  much 
larger  than  former.  Ovipositor  not  much  longer  than  cerci,  much 
incurved,  gradually  acuminate.  Subgenital  lamina  of  male  termin- 
ating in  two  slender  terete  lobes. 


Male. 

Female. 

Length  of  body 

13        mm. 

20    mm. 

Length  of  pronotum  . . . 

4 

5      « 

Length  of  elytra 

24-26     " 

25      « 

Width  of  elytra 

5 

6      « 

Length  of  hind  femora 

13 

U      « 

Length  of  ovipositor ... 

(1 

n  " 
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HabitaL — Cooke's  Plains,  east  of  the  Lower  Murray  River, 
where  one  female  and  four  males  were  captured  by  the  author  on 
January  5th,  1887.  The  insects  appeared  to  feed  on  Bursaria 
ipinosa. 

This  species  resembles  Symmachis  considerably  in  outline  and 
venation  of  the  eljrtra,  and  a]so  in  the  form  of  the  deflexed  lobes 
of  the  pronotum,  it  also  appeal's  to  exhibit  affinities  with  (7.  inermis 
and  C  bispintUaaa  ;  from  all  of  which  it  differs  by  the  rosy  colour 
of  the  wings,  the  form  of  the  lobes  of  the  pronotum,  the  unarmed 
femora,  &c 

Caedicia  porrecta,  Brunner  (Mon.  Add.  96). 
Dull  olive-green.  Eyes  oblong.  Pronotum  with  the  disk  very 
flat,  scarcely  wider  behind,  lateral  ridges  brownish  red,  deflexed 
lobes  highest  beyond  the  middle.  Elytra  wider  than  the  length 
of  pronotum,  the  first  radial  branch  forked  in  the  middle  and 
again  near  its  end.  Hind  tibiffi  sulcate  above  and  unarmed, 
excepting  the  apical  spine.  Hind  femora  spined  towards  the 
apex.     Ovipositor  very  short. 

Female. 

Length  of  body 26     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 6-8    " 

Length  of  elytra  40       " 

Width  of  elytra  9       " 

Length  of  hind  femora 22       " 

Length  of  ovipositor 2       " 

Habitat, — Rockhampton,  Queensland. 

Genus  Diastella,  Brunner  (Br.  Mon.,  198). 
Elytra  widest  in  about  one-third  part  of  their  length  from  the 
apex ;  radial  branch  forked  at  (or  near)  the  base.  Fore  tibite 
sulcate  and  unarmed,  excepting  the  apical  spine.  All  femora 
spinulose  below.  Besides  other  distinctions,  this  genus  differs 
from  the  preceding  by  the  short  brofiul  anterior  femora. 

Diastella  latifolia,  Brunner  (ibid,  fig.  56). 
Pale   green.     Antennae,   and  also   the  fore  and   middle  legs 
brownish-yellow  marbled  with   brown.      Hind   tibies  with    two 
brownish  bands.     Elytra  coriaceous,  opaque.     Abdomen  purplish 
above. 

Male. 
Length  of  body  ...         ...         ...         ...     23  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum       6     " 

Length  of  elytra 39     " 

Width  of  elytra 12     " 

Length  of  hind  femora  ...         ...         ...     21     " 

Habitat, — Moreton  Bay,  Queensland  (Brunner), 
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DiASTELLA  FLEXUOSACBBCATA,  Brunner  (ibid,  98). 
Pronotum  scarcely  wider  behind  than  in  front.     Elytra  with 
zebra-like  oblique  brownish  stripes.     Cerci  of  male  elongate  and 
flexuose. 

Male. 
Length  of  body  ...         ...         ...     22     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum     ...  ...         ...       5       " 

Length  of  elytra  37-5    " 

Width  of  elytra  10-2    « 

Length  of  hind  femora  21       " 

Habitat — New  Guinea. 

Genus  Protina,  Brumier  (Mon.  Add.,  10,  98,  fig.  16). 
Face  somewhat  swollen.  Pronotum  rather  large,  not  con- 
stricted, disk  anteriorly  plain,  p)osteriorly-produced  and  suddenly 
incurved,  forming  a  pointed  transverse  ridge,  deflexed  lob^ 
roundly  inserted,  highest  behind  the  middle.  Elytra  broad,  first 
radial  branch  forked  before  the  middle.  Hind  femora  with  com- 
pressed base,  spined  beyond  the  middle.  Hind  tibiae  curved 
towards  the  apex.  Mesosternal  lobes  triangular,  metastemal 
rounded.     Ovipositor  rather  long. 

Protina  guttulata,  Brunner  (ibid). 
Olive-green.     Antennas  ringed  with  black.     Elytra  with  dis- 
tant, small,  irregularly-scattered  brown  spots. 

Length  of  body  

Length  of  pronotum 
Length  of  elytra 

Width  of  elytra  

Length  of  hind  femora. . . 
Length  of  ovipositor     ... 
Habitat, — Peak  Downs,  Queensland. 

Genus  Symmachis,  Brunner  (Br.  Mon.,  21,  199). 

Fastigium  of  vertex  obtuse,  horizoivtally  contiguous  with  the 
frontal  one.  Eljrtra  broadest  in  the  middle  or  beyond,  radial 
branch  forked  in  the  middle,  tympanal  area  of  male  very  short. 

Brunner  established  the  genus  upon  the  male  only.  I  consider 
a  specimen  of  a  female  in  the  Adelaide  Museum  as  appertaining 
to  this  genus  ;  it  has  served  me  for  the  following  description. 

Symmachis  lacteipennis,  Brunner  (ibid,  fig.  57). 

Whitish-green.     Head,  pronotum,  and  femora  whitish.     Lower 

margin  of  deflexed  lobes  of  pronotum  semi-circularly  rounded, 

gradually  passing  into  hindmargin.      Elytra  pale-green,  pellucid, 

postradial  vein  much  curved  at  apex,  terminating  in  hindmargin; 


Female. 

33 

mm. 

8-5 

{( 

50 

« 

15 

<( 

27 

a 

7 

(( 
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first  radial  branch  forked  before  the  middle,  second  and  third 
simple ;  ulnar  vein  much  branched,  forked  at  its  termination, 
reaching  hindmargin  one-third  from  apex ;  primary  transverse 
veinlets  net-like  branched.  T3mipanal  area  simple,  without  trans- 
verse, raised  veins,  a  small  brown  spot  at  the  base  opposite  to 
another  near  hind  angle  of  disk  of  pronotum  and  a  third  at  the 
termination  of  the  plicate  vein.  Anterior  tibise  near  foramina 
and  at  the  base,  also  the  ulterior  lobes  of  anterior  tarsi,  fuscous. 
Ovipositor  short,  broadly  lanceolate,  acute,  hirsute  (as  well  as 
cerci,  which  it  scarcely  exceeds),  disk  shining,  margins  most 
minutely  serrate  at  and  near  apex.  Subgenital  lamina  very 
short,  sub-triangular. 


Male. 

Female 

Length  of  body 

.     17  mm. 

15     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 

.       5     « 

4       " 

Length  of  elytra 

.     30     " 

28       " 

Width  of  elytra 

.       7     " 

7       •' 

Length  of  hind  femora    . . 

.     18     " 

15       « 

Length  of  ovipositor 

.     — 

2-5    " 

HaJbital, — Murray  Bridge,  South  Australia,  where  the  female 
was  captured  by  Mr.  C.  Poare  during  the  early  part  of  April, 
1891.     The  insect  appears  to  be  rare. 

Notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  of  the  smaller  size  of  the 
female,  which  may  be  due  to  dwarfing  or  locality,  and  other 
differences,  hesitation  to  form  a  new  species  seems  to  be  justified 
in  this  case,  until  more  material  comes  to  hand. 

Genus  Dictyota,  Bnmner  (Br.  Mon.  22, 199). 

Pectus  compressed.  Meso-  and  meta-stemal  lobes  longer  than 
broad.  Deflexed  lobes  of  pronotum  highest  beyond  the  middle, 
inferior  margin  emarginate  over  the  coxae.  Elytra  with  the 
transverse  veinlets  in  close  parallel  lines  in  the  marginal  area. 
Base  of  hind  femora  very  slender. 

Besides  the  above  synoptical  characters  the  genus  is  distin- 
guished by  the  short  vertex,  the  high  ridges  surrounding  the 
antennae,  which  exceed  the  frontal  vertex  considerably,  and  the 
sharply  angular  pronotum. 

The  exceptional  character  of  free  styles  in  connection  with  the 
subgenital  lamina  connects  this  genus  with  several  other  groups 
notably  the  EuRYPALPiB  (monotypic)  from  Borneo,  Sumatra,  <kc. 

Dictyota  viridissima,  Brunner  (Br.  Mon.,  199). 
Bright-green  and  whitish.  Pronotum  with  rough,  transverse, 
lateral  ridges  very  minute  or  absent.  Elytra  in  the  middle  about 
one  and  a-half  times  as  wjde  as  the  length  of  the  pronotum  ; 
transverse  veinlets  in  the  /tnarginal  area  rather  remote,  radial 
branch  forked  in  the  midd^.     Size  small. 
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Male. 

Female. 

22    mm. 

25  mm. 

6       « 

6     " 

31       « 

40     " 

7-5    " 

11     « 

20      « 

26     « 

" 

4     " 

Length  of  body    ... 
Length  of  pronotum 
Length  of  elytra  ... 
Width  of  elytra  ... 
Length  of  hind  femora 
Length  of  ovipositor 
Habitat. — Rockhampton,  Moreton  Bay,  Queensland  (Brv/nner), 

DiCTYOTA  INDIYISA,  SpeC,  nOV, 

Size  moderate.  Head  (except  vertex),  all  femora,  and  stemmn 
whitish.  Pronotum  wider  behind,  lateral  carina  ferruginous. 
Eyes  brown.  Elytra  dull  olive-green,  radial  and  ulnar  veins 
brownish,  former  bordered  paler  at  the  base.  Transverse  veinlets 
in  the  marginal  area  rather  remote.  Radial  veins  widely  separate 
at  the  apex,  first  branch  not  forked,  nor  any  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding ones  (to  this  character  the  specific  name  alludes).  Cerci 
not  much  incurved.  Abdomen  greenish,  banded  with  brown. 
Ovipositor  about  twice  as  long  as  the  cercL 

Female. 
Length  of  body  ...         ...         ...         ...     23  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum       6 

Length  of  elytra 38 

Width  of  elytra 9 

Length  of  hind  femora  ...         ...         ...     19 

Length  of  hind  tibiBB       14 

Length  of  ovipositor       ...         ...         ...       5 

Habitant, — Vicinity  of  Adelaide,  the  only  specimen  before  the 
author,  having  been  captured  by  Mr.  Zietz,  jun.,  in  the  park- 
lands  of  the  city  on  April  26,  1889.  It  appears  to  have  been 
overlooked  hitherto  by  collectors. 

The  species  is  allied  to  D,  viridissima,  Brunner,  but  differs  chiefly 
in  proportions,  the  four  simple  radial  branches,  and  the  compara- 
tively short  hind  tibiae. 

DiCTYOTA  COSTULATA,  Brufiner  (ibid,  201). 
Size  large.     Olive-green,  head  and  pronotum  whitish,  latter 
with  rough  transverse  ridges;  transverse  veinlets   of   marginal 
area  of  elytra  very  close,  radial  branch  forked  much  before  the 
middle,  succeeded  by  three  simple  ones. 

Male. 
Length  of  body 30  mm. 


Length  of  pronotum 
Length  of  elytra... 
Width  of  elytra  ... 
Length  of  hind  femora 


9 
50 
13 
29 


Habitat. — Sydney,  New  South  Wales  (BnmnerJ. 
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DiCTYOTA  PRUIN08A,  Brunner  (Br.  Mon.,  201,  fig.  58). 
Size  large.  Brownish-green ;  head,  pronotum,  and  the  base  of 
elytra  and  femora  whitish.  Lateral  ridges  of  pronotum  rough  and 
scabrous.  Width  of  elytra  twice  the  length  of  pronotum,  form 
lanceolate,  apex  acuminate ;  transverse  veinlets  of  marginal  area 
very  close ;  radial  branch  forked  in  the  middle.  Fore  coxse  with 
a  small  spine. 

Female. 
Length  of  body  ...         ...         ...         ...     38  mm. 


Length  of  pronotum 
Length  of  elytra 
Width  of  elytra  ... 
Length  of  hind  femora 
Length  of  ovipositor 


10 
65 
20 
33 
4 


UahUat, — New  Holland ;  Auckland,  New  Zealand  (Brunner), 
Size  and  the  whitish  dust  covering  it  give  the  species  the  aspect 

of  StUpnochlora^  a  Brazilian  and  West  Indian  genus  of  the  group 

Stbirodontia,  otherwise  far  removed. 

DiCTYOTA  Elderi,  spcc,  ncv. 

Size  moderate.  Pale-green.  Head,  pronotum  (except  hind- 
margin  and  posterior  angles  of  defiexed  lobes,  which  are  green), 
all  the  legs,  base  of  elytra,  abdomen,  and  the  under  side  of  the 
thorax  creamy  or  testaceous-white.  Disk  of  pronotum  equally 
wide  in  front  and  behind,  lobes  with  three  furrows,  all  rough  with 
minute  pits.  Elytra  lanceolate,  broadest  at  or  slightly  beyond 
the  middle,  apex  rounded ;  transverse  veinlets  in  marginal  area 
moderately  crowded,  in  parts  considerably  reticulate;  ulnar  vein 
brown ;  radial  veins  much  separated  at  the  apex,  the  posterior 
terminating  in  the  apex ;  first  radial  branch  forked  beyond  the 
middle,  and  succeeded  by  two  simple  ones.  Hind  femora  slender, 
subterete.  Hind  tibiae  almost  triangular,  spines  below  small  to 
minute. 

Female. 

Length  of  body  30     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 6*5    " 

Length  of  elytra  40       " 

Width  of  elytra  10       « 

Length  of  hind  femora  30       " 

Length  of  hind  tibi« 21       " 

Length  of  ovipositor 3       " 

Habitat, — Mount  Squires,  Central  Western  Australia,  where 
the  only  specimen  extant  was  captured  by  Mr.  R.  Helms,  the 
botanist  to  the  Elder  Exploring  Expedition,  in  August,  1891.  It 
has  been  named  in  honour  of  the  generous  promoter  of  the  expedi- 
tion— Sir  Thomas  Elder — at  whose  sole  expense  it  has  been  con- 
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ducted,  and  who  has  greatly  benefited  the  cause  of  geographical 
science  and  natural  history  during  his  life. 

The  species  is  allied  to  2).  pruinosa,  but  differs  in  size,  colour^ 
proportions,  the  branches  of  the  radial  vein,  its  termination  in 
the  apex,  &c. 

Genus  Polichne,  StdL  (Br.  Mon.  22,  202). 

Front  prominent,  elongate.  Eyes  very  oblong.  Elytra  linear, 
narrowed.  Deflexed  lobes  of  pronotum  longer  than  wide,  with 
the  hind  margin  much  rounded.  Hind  margin  of  meso-  and 
meta-sternum  truncate.  Base  of  hind  femoi*a  not  dilated,  wholly 
unarmed. 

The  genus  has  the  aspect  of  Tylopais,  an  Old-World  genus 
forming  a  monotypic  group,  on  account  of  its  long  forehead,  the 
long  narrow  lobes  of  the  pronotum  and  narrow  elytra,  but  its 
other  characteristics  place  it  among  the  Ephippithyt-e. 

Polichne  parvicauda,  Sidl.  (ibid,  fig.  59). 
Pale-green  or  testaceous.     Front  white.     Ridges  of  pronotum 
reddish. 

Length  of  body 

Length  of  pronotum 

Length  of  elytra 

Width  of  elytra 

Length  of  hind  femora 

Length  of  ovipositor 
Habitat. — Mount  Lofty  Range, 
(S.E.),   South  Australia ;  Dimboola,  Caromby,  (N.W.)  Victoria 
(Tepper)  ;  Sydney,  New  South  Wales ;  North  Australia ;  Lord 
Howe's  Island  (Brunner), 

The  species  varies  considerably  in  colour,  viz.,  from  bright- 
green  to  pale-testaceous,  apparently  due  to  its  surroundings  or 
the  food  taken,  for  among  the  green  grass  no  pale  specimens,  nor 
among  the  dry  later  in  season  any  green  ones,  appear  to  be 
taken.  The  dark-brown  or  purplish  bordering  of  the  pronotum 
is,  however,  constant.  The  individuals,  although  never  numerous, 
are  not  rare  in  grassy  scrublands  and  fields  from  January  to 
March.  There  are  some  ten  specimens  in  the  collection  at  the 
Adelaide  Museum,  six  of  which  are  green,  the  others  pale,  both 
comprising  both  sexes. 

Polichne  ferruginea,  spec,  iwv. 

Size   somewhat    smaller   than   the    preceding.      Ferruginous. 

Face,  pectus,  and  femora  rather  pale.     Meso-  and  meta-notum 

testaceous.      Elytra   very  narrow,  rounded   at   apex,    posterior 

radial  vein  forked  at  apex,  both  branches  curved  and  terminatin 


Male. 

Female. 

15  mm. 

18  mm. 

4  " 

4  « 

29  " 

30  « 

4  " 

4  " 

20  " 

22  « 

— 

3  " 

Kangaroo  Island,  Tintinarra 
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in  the  hind  margin  ;  transverse  veinlets  much  raised,  oblique  or 
at  right  angles,  crowded  in  ulnar  area  except  at  base.  Veins  and 
veinlets  of  the  wings  ferruginous.  Cerci  straight,  divergent. 
Supra-anal  lamina  deeply  emarginate.  Ovipositor  rather  long, 
slightly  shorter  than  the  valves. 

Female. 
Length  of  body    ...         ...         ...         ...     16  mm. 


Length  of  pronotum 
Length  of  elytra  . . . 
Width  of  elytra    ... 
Length  of  land  femora 
Length  of  ovipositor 


4 
30 

3 
21 

3 


J/abitat. — Mount  Lofty  Range,  South  Australia. 

The  species  is  described  from  a  single  specimen  obtained  by 
Mr.  K  Guest  at  Balhannah,  but  appears  to  be  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  merit  specific  rank.  It  has  to  be  mentioned,  that  among 
the  individuals  placed  under  P,  parvicatida  by  the  author,  there 
is  a  testaceous  form  with  short  elytra,  comparatively  broad,  and 
more  rounded  at  the  apex,  than  those  of  the  green  ones.  These 
may  ultimately  prove  to  form  a  separate  species. 

PoLicHNE  BREViPES,  Bruuner  (Mon.  Add.  99). 

Size  small.     Eyes  large,  globose.     Deflexed  lobes  of  pronotum 

equally  high  and  long,  rounded  below.     Elytra  green,  tympanal 

area  of  male  with  a  shining  black  spot.     Hind  femora  scarcely 

exceeding  the  elytra  one  and  a-half  times,  minutely  spined  below. 

Male. 

Length  of  body  16     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum     ...  ...  ...       4*5    " 

Length  of  elytra  31       « 

Length  of  hind  femora  16       " 

Habitat, — Peak  Downs,  Queensland. 

PoLiCHNE  LONGiPES,  Bruuner  (ibid). 
Size  large.     Pronotum  very  short,   deflexed  lobes  somewhat 
higher  than  long.     Fore  femora  brownish  below,  with  some  black 
spinelets.     Hind  femora  exceeding  the  elytra  two  or  three  times, 
spined  distantly  below. 

Female. 

Length  of  body  20     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum     ...  ...  ...       4*5    " 

Length  of  elytra  33       " 

Length  of  hind  femora  ...  ...     24       " 

UoJbitcLt. — Bockhampton,  Queensland. 

PoLiCHNE  ARGENTATA,  BrvAiner  (ibid). 
Green.    Size  small.    Fastigium  of  vertex  rather  broad,  sulcate. 
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Deflexed  lobes  of  pronotum  with  a  silvery  white  margin.  Mar- 
ginal area  of  elytra  black-reticulate,  with  irregular  ivory-white 
veinlets ;  margin  hyaline. 

Male.  Female. 

Length  of  body 17     mm.         17     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum      ...       3        "  36    «* 

Length  of  elytra  ...     21        "  24       " 

Length  of  hind  femora...     16-5     «  20       " 

HahiUU. — Peak  Downs,  Queensland. 

PoLiCHNE  8PINUL0SA,  Brunncr  (ibid,  101). 
Size   large.     Eyes  oblong.     Fore   and   middle  femora  spined 
along  the  whole  external  margin,  hind  femora  in   the  middle 
alone. 

Female. 
Length  of  body  ...         ...         ...         ...     22  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum       ...         ...         ...       5     " 

Length  of  elytra  32     " 

Length  of  hind  femora  ...         ...         ...     25     " 

Habitat — Rockhampton,  Queensland. 

G^nus  Paracaedicia,  Brunner  (Mon.  Add.  10,  101,  fig.  17). 
Resembles  Caedicia,  but  the  fore  tibiae  are  terete  or  sulcate 
above,  and  quite  smooth,  also  with  conchate  foramina  in  front 
and  open  ones  behind.  Meso-  and  meta-stemal  lobes  triangular. 
This  genus  contains  New  Guinea  and  Sunda  Island  species,  and 
forms  the  connection  between  the  Ephippithytse  and  Phlaruo- 
centra  groups,  the  latter  being  of  African  habitat.  They  are 
large  insects,  with  large  broad  elytra. 

Paracaedicia  tibialis,  Bnmner  (ibid). 
EHytra  one-coloured,  lanceolate,  first  radial  branch  forked  long 
before  the  middle,  transverse  veinlets  irregularly  reticulate, 
radial  vein  emitting  3  or  4  branches  into  the  hindmargin  besides 
the  first  one.  Fore  tibiae  above  at  the  base  and  the  hind  ones 
below  wholly  black. 

Female. 

Length  of  body 36     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum     ...         ...         ...       8*2    " 

Length  of  eljrtra  50       " 

Width  of  elytra  13       " 

Length  of  hind  femora 27       " 

Length  of  ovipositor 2       " 

Habitat, — Key  Island. 

Paracaedicia  raroramosa,  Brunner  (ibid). 
Fore   tibiae  not  black,   hind  ones  black  above.     Two   radial 
branchlets  besides  the  first. 
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Female. 

Length  of  body 

...     33     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum     

...       9       « 

Length  of  elytra           

...     54       « 

Width  of  elytra            

...     15       " 

Length  of  hind  femora 

...     30       " 

Length  of  ovipositor     

...       3-5    " 

^<a<.— Halmahera  (?  !)  Island. 

Paracaedicia  0BB8A,  BriMiner  (ibid). 
Fore   and  hind  tibiae   uniformly  green     Disk   of  pronotum 
almost  round,  deflexed  lobes  roundly  inserted.     Hind  femora 
towards  apex  sparsely  spined.      Anal  segments  of  male  with  two 
horns.     Cerci  simple. 


Male. 

Female. 

Yar.  minor  male 

Length  of  body 

23  mm. 

30     mm. 

21     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 

6     " 

7-8    " 

5-2    " 

Length  of  elytra 

39     " 

47       " 

36       " 

Width  of  elytra 

9     " 

11-5    " 

7-3    « 

Lengthof  hind  femora 

21     " 

24-5    « 

17-5    " 

Habitat. — New  Guinea,  Easter  Islands. 

Paracaedicia  spinosa,  Brunner  (ibid,  103). 
Anal  segment  of  male  truncate.     Cerci  with   a  long  spine 
intemaUy. 

Male 
Length  of  body  ...         ...         ...         ...     22  mm. 


Length  of  pronotum 
Length  of  elytra . . . 
Width  of  elytra  ... 
Length  of  hind  femora 
Uabitat, — Am  Islands. 


6 
36 

7 
22 


Paracaedicia  serrata,  ^nmncr  (Mon.  Add.  103). 


Hind   femora  below   densely 
Fore  and  middle  tibiae  flattened. 


serrate   for  the  whole   length. 


Female. 

Lengthof  body 

34  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 

...     8       " 

Length  of  elytra 

...     50     « 

Width  of  elytra 

...     14     « 

Length  of  hind  femora 

...     26     " 

Length  of  ovipositor 

...       2     " 

HabitcU. — New  Guinea. 

Paracaedicia  planicollis,  Brunner  (ibid,  104). 
Disk  of    pronotum   flat,   deflexed   lobes  angularly    inserted, 
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equally  long  and  high.  First  radial  branch  forked  angularly  at 
the  base.  Fore  femora  smooth  below,  hind  ones  with  12-15 
spinelets. 


Female. 

Length  of  body             

...     21     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum     

...       6       « 

Length  of  elytra           

...     40       " 

Width  of  elytra            

...     10       " 

Length  of  hind  femora 

...     24       " 

Hahitdt, — Uncertain. 

Paracaedicia  nigropunctata,  Brunner  (ibid). 
Elytra  dotted  all  over  with  small,  distant,  black  spots]  they 
scarcely  exceed  the  length  of  the  pronotum  in  width. 

Female. 

Length  of  body 23     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 5*5    " 

Length  of  elytra  46       " 

Width  of  elytra  75    " 

Length  of  hind  femora  ...         ...     23*2    " 

Length  of  ovipositor    ...         ...         ...       2       " 

Habitat, — New  Guinea. 

Paracaedicia  verrucosa,  Brunner  (ibid). 
Elytra  with   callous  white  dots  accompanying  in  series  the 
radial  veins,  first  radial  branch  forked  in  the  middle. 

Male. 
Length  of  body         25-28  mm. 


Length  of  pronotum 
Length  of  elytra 
Width  of  elytra 
Length  of  hind  femora 
Habitant, — Aru  Islands. 


7-7-8 
42-48 
11-12 
24-27 


F,  Group  TAENIOMENJB  (Br.  Mon.  22,  203). 

Ovipositor  as  long  or  longer  than  the  pronotum,  its  margin 
serrulate  or  crenulate  near  the  apex,  rarely  smooth.  Subgenital 
lamina  of  male  with  free  styles,  or  without  them.  Fore  and 
middle  tibiae  sulcate  above  and  mostly  spined  along  the  external 
margin.  (These  characters  also  apply  to  several  other  but  non- 
Australian  groups.)  Fore  tibiae  spined  above,  but  the  apical 
spine  is  absent.  Elytra  with  the  frontal  margin  dense  and  ivory- 
white.  Subgenital  lamina  of  male  with  articulately-inserted 
styles.  Ovipositor  much  longer  than  the  pronotum,  gradually 
curved,  acuminate,  and  with  the  disk  bright. 

Restricted  to  Australia. 
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Genus  Taeniomeka,  Brunner  (ibid). 
Synonym,  Tinzedoy  part,  Walker  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 
Hind   femora  unarmed  below.     Deflexed  lobes  of  pronotum 
longer  than  wide,  lower  margin  nearly  straight.     Ovipositor  dis- 
tinctly serrulate. 

Besides  these,  the  principal  distinctions  are  the  narrow  pointed 
elytra,  with  white  stripes ;  the  long  slender  legs,  and  the  long 
attenuated  ovipositor. 

Tabniomena  albosignata,  Brunner  (ibid,  204,  tig.  60). 

(Tinzeda  ebumina,  pars.  ?,  Walker). 

Yellowish -green.  Face  whitish;  a  bright-white  line  in  the 
middle  of  the  pronotum,  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  deflexed  • 
lobes,  along  the  costal  margin  of  the  elytra,  the  interior  side  of 
the  radial  vein,  and  at  the  base  of  the  tympanal  area  of  the  left 
elytron;  the  costal  margin  and  the  radial  vein  being  also  narrowly 
marked  with  a  ferruginous  border,  and  the  base  of  the  post- 
ulnar  vein  with  a  blackish  streak.  Deflexed  lobes  of  pronotum 
much  longer  than  high,  hind  angle  rounded.  Elytra  very  narrow, 
much  acuminate,  not  extending  beyond  the  ovipositor  of  female, 
but  much  longer  in  male.  Radial  veins  distant  at  base  and  apex, 
contiguous  intermediately.  First  radial  branch  not  forked, 
following  one  or  two  simple.  Anterior-ulnar  vein  straight, 
parallel  with  radial,  long.  Tympanal  area  of  male  with  a  stout 
plicate  vein,  which  is  much  raised  in  left  elytron,  and  joined  to 
a  semicircular  continuation  posteriorly.  Wings  slightly  longer 
than  elytra.  Fore  femora  below  unarmed,  or  with  a  few  minute 
black  spines.  Subgenital  lamina  of  male  narrow,  hindmargin 
roundly  emarginate.  Ovipositor  long  and  broad,  gradually 
acuminate,  finely  serrated  towards  apex  for  the  third  part  of  ite 
length. 

Length  of  body    . . . 

Length  of  pronotum 

Length  of  elytra  ... 

Width  of  elytra  ... 

Length  of  hind  femora 

Length  of  ovipositor 
Habitat. — Tintinarra,  S.E. 
dale  (December  24,  1891,  L,  Campbell^  Adelaide,  South  Aus- 
tralia ;  Sydney,  New  South  Wales ;    Port  Denison,  Queensland 
(Brunner), 

This  species  is  at  once  recognisable  by  the  elytra  of  the  female 
scarcely  exceeding  the  ovipositor,  and  the  roundly  emarginate  sub- 
genital  lamina.  There  are  two  females  and  one  male  in  the 
Adelaide  Museum.  The  ova  are  elongate-oval  and  almost  flat, 
being  4  mm.  long,  2  mm.  wide,  and  brownish-grey. 


Male. 

Female. 

...     15     mm. 

20  mm. 

...       4       « 

4     " 

...     33       " 

26     " 

...       4-5    " 

5     « 

22       ** 

25     " 

— 

12     " 

(January  7,  1887, 

Tepper),  Lucin- 
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Male. 

Female. 

16  mm. 

20      mm. 

5    " 

5-6    « 

36    " 

31        " 

5    " 

5 

26    " 

26 
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Taeniomena  soror,  Brunner  (Br.  Hon.,  204). 

Bright-green ;  similarly  marked,  but  larger  than  the  preceding. 
Deflexed  lobes  of  pronotum  much  higher  behind  the  middle. 
Elytra  in  both  sexes  much  longer  than  hind  femora,  without  the 
border  of  dark  dots  along  the  radial  white  line.  Fore  femora 
distinctly  spined  (3-5).  Subgenital  lamina  very  elongate,  hind 
margin  cleft.  Ovipositor  not  much  curved,  very  flat,  very 
slightly  narrowed,  toward  apex  serrulate-dentate,  brown,  the 
remainder  pale-  to  dark-green. 

Length  of  body    ... 
Length  of  pronotum 
Length  of  elytra  . . . 
Widthof  elytra  ... 
Length  of  hind  femora   . 
Length  of  ovipositor 

Habitat, — Mount  Lofty  Range,  near  Adelaide  (two  females 
one  male),  Roseworthy  scrub  (one  male).  South  Australia. 

The  species  is  readily  recognizable  by  the  sub-triangular  form 
of  the  deflexed  lobes  of  the  pronotum  (which  are  much  wider 
than  in  T,  alhosignataX  &nd  the  elytra  extending  considerably 
beyond  the  hind  femora.  Both  are  distinguished  from  all  other 
described  species  by  the  long  slightly-curved  ovipositor.  The 
leaves  of  Bursaria  spinosa  appear  to  supply  the  food  of  T.  soroTy 
all  the  specimens  were  found  on  those  bushes. 

One  of  the  males  placed  in  this  species  has  the  anterior  vein 
furnished  with  three  distinct  branches,  and  the  subgenital  lamina 
deeply  cleft,  although  otherwise  resembling  the  other.  In  the 
absence  of  more  material  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  form 
another  species. 

Taeniomena  sororoides,  spec,  nov. 

Pale -green  to  testaceous,  marked  with  ivory  stripes  like 
T,  alhosignatay  the  stripe  of  the  pronotum  extending  triangularly 
over  the  head  to  the  vertex  of  the  fastigium,  and  those  of  the 
marginal  and  radial  areas  (along  the  posterior  border)  are  marked 
more  or  less  distinctly  by  irregular,  minute,  black  or  dusky  dots. 
Deflexed  lobes  of  pronotum  narrow,  oblique,  as  high  or  higher 
than  long,  and  highest  at  or  slightly  beyond  the  middle,  lower 
margin  sub-semicircularly  rounded.  Elytra  narrowed  from  near 
the  base.  Plicate  vein  of  the  tympanal  area  of  male  prominent 
and  oblique  on  left  elytron.  Subgenital  lamina  with  base  of 
emargination  cleft,  apices  incurved.  Ovipositor  shorter  and 
more  incurved  than  in  T,  soror,  finely  and  closely  dentate  at 
and  near  apex. 
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Male. 

Female. 

13        mm. 

17        mm. 

4 

4.5       u 

30-39    " 

32-34   " 

3 

3 

20-26   " 

23         " 



7-9     " 

Length  of  body 

Length  of  pronotum 

Length  of  elytra 

Width  of  elytra 

Length  of  hind  femora 

Length  of  ovipositor. . . 
Habitat. — Mannum,  Leigh's  Creek,  Western  Plains,  Port  Pirie 
Pftrallana  and  Adelaide  (?),  South  Australia. 

This  species  is  distinguished  from  others  by  the  shorter  more 
curved  ovipositor  and  the  high,  narrow,  oblique  lobes  of  the  pro- 
notum. There  are  four  males  and  as  many  females  in  the  col- 
lection, all  more  or  less  bleached  and  two  totally  so  through 
immersion  in  alcohol,  the  colour  is  therefore  uncertain,  the  line 
of  blackish  dots  along  the  radial  ivory-line  is,  however,  quite 
constant.  As  the  specimens  have  been  gathered  from  such 
distant  localities,  the  matching  of  the  sexes  is  not  quite  beyond  a 
doubt 

Taeniomena  lobata,  Brunner  (Br.  Mon.,  205). 
Pale-testaceous.  Front  and  sides  of  face,  base  of  antenn«r 
middle  line  and  lower  half  of  lobes  of  pronotum,  broad  border  of 
marginal  area,  underside  of  pectus,  and  the  thick  part  of  hind 
femora  almost  white  ;  lateral  border  of  pronotum,  a  short  streak 
near  base  of  anterior  radial  vein,  post-ulnar  vein  from  tympanal 
area  along  nearly  the  entire  length  of  hindmargin  of  elytra,  the 
branch  at  the  plicate  vein,  and  a  streak  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
hind  femora  are  blackish.  Vertex  of  fastigium  much  pointed,  and 
beak-like  produced.  Bases  of  antennee  very  stout  and  subcontiguous 
with  the  fastigium.  Disk  of  pronotum  more  or  less  flat,  the 
deflexed  lob^  small,  narrow,  the  hind  angle  produced  as  a  long 
keeled  lobelet  (keel  blackish).  Elytra  with  radial  and  ulnar 
veins  very  remote  at  the  bases.  Tympanal  field  of  male  short, 
plicate  vein  in  both  elytra  not  much  raised.  All  femora  unarmed. 
Cerci  of  male  long  semicircularly  incurved.  Subgenital  lamina 
semicircularly  emarginate,  nearly  as  long  as  the  cerci.  Ovipositor 
much  longer  than  pronotum,  semicircularly-incurved,  flat,  broad, 
acuminate,  shining,  apex  blackish  or  brown,  both  margins  near 
apex  serrulate  or  dentate  (smooth  in  the  nymph-stage). 

Length  of  body  ... 
Length  of  pronotum 
Length  of  elytra  . . . 
Width  of  elytra  ... 
Length  of  hind  femora 
Length  of  hind  tibiae 
Length  of  ovipositor 


Male. 

Female. 

11 

mm. 

13     mm. 

3 

3       « 

24 

30       " 

3 

4       « 



24       " 



25       " 



5-6  " 
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Habitat, — Tanunda,  Riverton,  Mount  Bryan,  South  Australia ; 
Ooromby,  N.W.  Yictonsbf  Tepper);  New  South  Wales  (Brann^er)^ 

The  species  is  distinguished  from  all  the  others  by  the  upper 
Angle  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  narrow  lobes  of  the  pro- 
notum  being  produced  into  a  keeled  lobelet,  and  the  pale  colour; 
both  of  which  characters  and  the  general  aspect  are  so  abnormal 
for  the  genus,  that  the  formation  of  a  separate  one  for  its  recep- 
tion and,  perhaps,  that  of  T,  minor,  mihi,  might  be  permissable. 
The  insects  are  not  very  rare,  and  live  among  the  dry  grass  from 
November  to  January.  There  are  one  male  (without  hind 
femora)  and  three  females  (one  a  nymph)  in  the  Adelaide 
Museum. 

Taeniomena  Fraserensis,  spec,  nov. 

Moderately  large.     Head,  base  of  antennae,  legs  and  underside 
of    pectus    pale-glaucous- white.      Antennae    testaceous.       Eyes 
brown.     Disk   and  lobes   of   pronotum,  also   marginal   area   of 
elytra    glaucous,    remainder    of    latter  olive-green.      Abdomen 
above  brownish-black,  terminal  segment  whitish,  underside,  &c., 
brownish-testaceous.     Palpi  and  tarsi  green.     Disk  of  pronotum 
almost  flat,  wider  behind,  defiexed  lobes  as  high  as  long,  lower 
margin  semicircularly  rounded,  widest  in  the  middle,  white  border 
nearly  obsolete.     Elytra  widest  at  base,  transverse  venules  very 
distinct,  crowdedly  reticulate  in  the  marginal  area  ;  radial  veins 
widely  separate  at  base,  then  closely  contiguous,  and  again  separ- 
ating considerably  somewhat  beyond  the  middle.     White  lines 
broad,  the  posterior  bordering  of  dark-reddish  or  blackish  dots, 
strise  very  distinct;    posterior   margin   entirely   bordered    with 
brown.     Tympanal  area  green,  short ;  plicate  vein  pale,  straight, 
much  raised  (but  not  branched),  shining.     Fore  femora  with  two 
or  three  spinelets,  hind  femora  with  five  or  six.     Cerci  semicircu- 
larly incurved,  sharply  acuminate,  tips  black.    Subgenital  lamina 
not  as  long  as  the  cerci,  p>osterior  margin  triangularly  emarginate, 
apex  of  lobe  acuminate. 

Male. 
Length  of  body  ...         ...         ...         ...     20  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum       ...  ...  ...       5     " 

Length  of  elytra  38     " 

Width  of  elytra 5     " 

Length  of  hind  femora  ...         ...         ...     23     " 

Habitat. — Fraser  Eange,  interior  of  Western  Australia. 

The  remarkably  bright  colouring,  the  form  of  the  lobes  of  the 
pronotum,  the  emargination  of  the  subgenital  lamina,  and  the 
venation  of  the  elytra  separate  this  species  from  the  others.  Some 
specimens  of  T,  sororoides,  mihi,  from  Parallana,  in  the  far 
north  of  South  Australia,  resemble  it  in  size  and  general 
aspect;  but  the  form  of  the  lobes  is  different,  and  the  radial 
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branch  (in  one  instance)  crosses  the  anterior-vulnar  vein.  The 
<mly  specimen  in  the  Adelaide  Museum  was  taken  by  Mr.  R. 
Helms,  collector  to  the  Elder  Exploring  Expedition,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1891. 

Taeniomena  minor,  spec.  nor. 
Grass-green,  face  paler.  White  lines  along  radial  vein  and  the 
base  of  tympanal  area  wholly  obsolete.  Disk  of  pronotum  some- 
what concave,  middle  white  line  continued  to  vertex  of  fastigium. 
Deflexed  lobes  longer  than  high,  wider  behind,  inferior  margin 
nearly  straight,  with  narrow  white  border.  Elytra  bro^iiish  at 
apex,  medial-pUcate  vein  of  tympanal  area  strongly  raised,  almost 
transverse ;  shoulder-vein  very  marked ;  hindmargin  of  area 
sharply  curved,  brownish.  Fore  and  middle  femora  and  tibise 
almost  unarmed ;  hind  femora  entirely  so.  Cerci  of  male  incurved, 
subgenital  lamina  rather  widely  cleft,  tips  incurved.  Ovipositor 
widest  at  base,  gradually  acuminate,  much  curved,  near  apex 
finely  dentately  serrate. 


Male. 

Female. 

Length  of  body 

.     13     mm. 

17  mm 

Length  of  pronotum 

.       3-5     « 

4     " 

Length  of  elytra 

.     30        " 

28     " 

Width  of  elytra 

4 

4     " 

Length  of  hind  femora   .. 

21        " 

22     « 

Length  of  ovipositor 

.     — 

9     " 

HahiUU, — Callington,  South  Australia  {TeppeT\  feeding  on 
Acacia  calami/olia,  November  25,  1887,  and  apparently  limited 
to  sandy  scrublands. 

This  species  differs  from  others  by  the  total  absence  of  the 
white  line  along  the  posterior  radial  vein,  its  slender  form  of 
body,  and  several  other  characters. 

Oenus  Elephantodeta,  Brunner  (Br.  Men.,  22,  206). 

(Tinzedoj  pars.,  Walker). 

Hind  femora  spined  below.  Deflexed  lobes  of  pronotum 
equally  high  and  long,  lower  margin  rounded.  Ovipositor 
broadest  in  the  middle,  the  margins  very  minutely  serrated. 

Wholly  restricted  to  Australia. 

The  genus  resembles  Dictyota,  on  account  of  the  whitish  dust 
covering  the  forepart,  and  Taeniomena,  in  the  corneous  bordering 
of  the  base  of  the  elytra,  also  in  the  absence  of  the  apical  spine 
of  the  fore  tibiss  (which  is  usually  the  last  to  disappear);  but 
differs  in  the  characters  indicated  above.  The  generic  name  refers 
to  the  ivory-like  border  of  the  elytra. 

Elephantodeta  eburnata,  Brwiiner  (Br.  Mon.,  207,  ^g,  61). 
Size  large.  Head  and  pronotum  yellowish-green,  frontal  margin 
from  the  base  bordered  bright  ferruginous,  blackish-inclined  at 
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the  base,  marginal  area  milky-white  at  the  base.  Ovipositor 
about  two  and  a-half  times  the  length  of  the  pronotum,  base 
greenish,  margins  ferruginous. 

Female. 

Length  of  body 34       mm. 

Length  of  pronotum    ...  ..         ...     7-8 

Length  of  elytra  47-51 

Width  of  elytra  10 

Length  of  hind  femora 30-32 

ength  of  ovipositor 17 

Habitat, — Sydney,  New  South  Wales;  Cape  York,  Queens- 
land ;  Lord  Howe's  Island  (Brunner), 

Elephantodbta  parinosa,  Brunner  (ibid). 
Size  moderate.  Head,  pronotum,  and  base  of  femora  whitish  or 
glaucouspgreen.  Disk  of  pronotum  rounded,  with  a  faint  whitish 
or  yellowish  line  in  the  middle.  Elytra  pale  grassy-  or  olive- 
green,  the  frontal  margin  at  the  base  of  the  marginal  area  hoary 
in  the  male,  milky-white  in  the  female,  with  a  short  dark  streak 
on  the  inner  edge  at  the  shoulders.  Abdomen  of  female  banded 
alternately  green  and  purplish-brown,  the  latter  tint  usually 
narrower  than  the  former.  Ovipositor  green  at  base,  remainder 
brown,  apex  darkest ;  broad,  compressed,  semicircularly  curved, 
apex  much  elevated,  finely  dentate  at  the  underside,  total  length 
about  one  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  pronotum. 

Male.  Female. 

Length  of  body 

Length  of  pronotum  . . . 

Length  of  elytra 

Width  of  elytra 

Length  of  hind  femora 

Length  of  hind  tibiae... 

Length  of  ovipositor ... 
Habitat — Brighton  (Dreyssig),  Mount  Lofty  Range,  Murray 
Bridjije  (Tepper),    Morgan    (Evans),    Teatree    Gully    (SmUh), 
Goolwa  (Zietz)y  Balaklava  ( Lewis Jy  Dowlingville  (  Willis  J,  South 
Australia ;  New  Holland  (Bruniier). 

This  species  differs  from  the  preceding  one  in  smaller  size,  pro- 
portion of  length  of  ovipositor  to  that  of  pronotum,  the  pale 
medial  line  of  the  latter,  &c.,  and  is  widely  distributed  in  the 
southern  parts  of  South  Australia,  where  the  other  appears  to  be 
absent.  There  are  seven  females  and  one  male  in  the  Museum 
collection,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  three  specimens  of  the 
former,  the  first  radial  branch  is  forked  beyond  the  middle,  in 
the  right  elytra,  but  simple  in  the  left,  while  the  other  four 
specimens  exhibit  normal  and  symmetrical  venation. 


(Dried  specimens.) 

15 

mm. 

20-23  mm. 

5 

cc 

5 

38 

(( 

36-31    « 

6 

<c 

7 

20 

(t 

21-24    " 

23 

l( 

23 

— 

(( 

8-9      " 
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a.  Geoup  PHANEROPTER^  (Br.  Mon.,  23,  209). 

Hind  tibiae  spined  above  or  unarmed,  the  apical  present 
only  at  the  external  margin.  Fastigium  of  vertex  acuminate. 
Elytra  linear  or  lanceolate,  mostly  longer  than  the  wings.  Fore 
and  middle  tibiae  smooth  above,  excepting  the  apical  spine 
(characters  also  applying  to  numerous  other  groups,  containing 
Old  World  species  almost  exclusively).  Elytra  very  narrow,  radial 
veins  distinctly  separated  at  the  base.  Subgenital  lamina  of 
male  without  styles,  or,  if  present,  extremely  minute. 

Genus  Phaneropteba,  S&rmUe  (Br.  Mon.,  23,  209,  ^g,  63). 

Disk  of  pronotum  almost  flat,  as  are  also  the  deflected  lobes  of 
the  male.  Slytra  with  the  hindmargin  straight  or  sub-rotundate. 
All  femora  unarmed  below.    Wings  much  longer  than  the  elytra. 

The  11  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
some  of  the  Malayan  islands,  and  a  single  is  recorded  by  Brunner 
from  "  North  Australia ;"  whether  rightly  so  or  not  must  for  the 
present  remain  doubtful  until  specimens  have  come  to  hand  from 
there. 

Phanbropteba  subnotata,  StM  (ibid,  215). 

Yellowish-green.  Antennae  pale  yellow  at  base,  brownish 
beyond.  Subgenital  lamina  longer  than  cerci  of  male,  much 
attenuated,  sub-tubular,  apex  emarginate  and  incised. 


Male. 

Female. 

Length  of  body 12     mm. 

14     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum      ...       3       " 

3-2    " 

Length  of  elytra            ...     14-5    " 

17       " 

Length  of  hind  femora  ...     14       " 

16       " 

Length  of  ovipositor      ...     — 

4-5    « 

Habitat, — North   Australia,    Borneo,    Singapore    ( Brunner Jy 

Philippine  Islands  (Stdl)^  Java,  &c.  (ServilleJ. 

Genus  Agnapha,  JBrunner  (Mon.  Add.,  14,  108). 

Resembles  Phanebopteba  in  habit.  Pronotum  with  the  disk 
flat,  deflexed  lobes  trapezoid  in  shape  and  higher  than  long. 
Elytra  scarcely  wider  than  the  length  of  pronotum.  Wings 
hwxlly  exceeding  the  elytra.     Fore  femora  spined  below. 

The  genus  is  restricted  to  Oceanic  islands. 

Agnapha  pusca,  Bninner  (ibid). 

Brownish-ferruginous.  Occiput  with  four  black  stripes ;  these 
are  continued  over  the  pronotum  forming  two  discoidal  ones  and 
sometimes  one  along  each  of  the  lateral  ridges.  Elytra  dull 
ferruginous  with  brown  stripe.     Wings  smoky  with  darker  tips. 
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20 

nun 

4-2 

27 

4-5 

18 

7 

112 


Length  of  body 

Length  of  pronotum 

Length  of  elytra 

Width  of  elytra  

Length  of  hind  femora. . . 
Length  of  ovipositor    ... 
Habitat, — Easter  Island. 

H.  Group  ANAULAOOMER^  (Br.  Mon.,  27,  277). 

Fore  and  middle  tibi»  terete,  sometimes  wholly  unarmed,  rarely 
sulcate,  and  if  so  the  apical  spine  is  either  wanting,  or  if  present 
the  meso-  and  meta-stemal  lobes  are  elongated.  (Characters  in 
common  with  numerous  other  groups.)  Frontal  fastigium 
acuminate  or  obtuse,  not  laminately  produced  (excepting  some 
species  of  the  Anaulacombrje).  Fore  femora — sometimes  also 
the  middle  ones — always  terete  below,  hind  ones  flattened  near 
the  apex.  Subgenital  lamina  of  male  without  styles.  Ovipositor 
mostly  longer  than  pronotum,  slightly  curved,  acuminate,  and 
very  bright.  (Characters  including  Ctenophlebicey  Elytra  sub- 
pellucid,  radial  branch  forked.  Deflexed  lobes  of  pronotum  either 
roundly  or  obtuse-angularly  inserted. 

This  group  contains  four  genera,  of  one  of  which  two  species 
inhabit  some  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  one  Australia  (as  far  a& 
known);  otherwise  it  is  essentially  South  American. 

G^nus  AuLACOMERA,  Stdl  (ibid,  fig.  85). 
Disk  of  pronotum  rather  flat,  without  elevated  lines. 
Thirty  species,  mostly  American;  but  some  also  from  India,  <!bc. 

AULACOMERA  INSULARIS,   Stdl  (ibid,  295). 
Olive-green.     Pronotum  and  legs  uniformly  green;    deflexed 
lobes  equally  long  and  high.     Elytra  rather  broad,  first  radial 
branch  forked  in  the  middle.     Pronotum  longer  than  the  face. 
Ovipositor  not  much  longer  than  the  pronotum.     Size  small. 

Male. 
Length  of  body...         ...         ...         ...     18     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum     ...         ....  ...       5       " 

Length  of  elytra  28       " 

Width  of  elytra  7       " 

Length  of  hind  femora 17       " 

Length  of  ovipositor     ...  ...  ...       6*8    " 

Habitat, — Samoa  Islands  (Stdl). 

AuLACOMERA  INCERTA,  Brurmer  (Br.  Mon.,  295,  fig.  85a,  c). 
Olive.     Pronotum  flat,  lobes  equally  long  and  high,  roundly 
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inserted.       Elytra    linear.       Ovipositor    one-half    longe 

pronotum      Size  large. 

Male. 

Female. 

Length  of  body...         ...     18     mm. 

21     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum      ...       5*5    " 

5-2    " 

Length  of  elytra            ...     32       " 

35       « 

Width  of  elytra             ...       6       " 

7       « 

Length  of  hind  femora  .. .     19       " 

20       " 

Length  of  ovipositor      ...     — 

8-5    " 

Habitat.— TongeLt&hu ;  Fiji  (Brunner), 

than 


AuLACOMERA  ACUMINATA,  BruuTUir  (Mon.  Add.,  148). 
Size  small.  Pronotum  with  deflexcd  lobes  longer  than  high. 
Elytra  with  hindmargin  rounded,  apex  acuminate,  tympanal  area 
and  sometimes  the  whole  hindmargin  brownish,  first  radial  branch 
emitted  much  before  the  middle  of  vein,  and  forked  towards  its 
apex.  Anal  segment  of  male  truncate,  cerci  long,  incurved,  sub- 
genital  lamina  short,  broad,  triangularly  emarginate. 

Male. 
Length  of  body  ...         ...         ...     15     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 4*5    " 

Length  of  elytra  22       " 

Width  of  elytra  6       " 

Length  of  hind  femora  1 7  5    " 

Habitat, — Queensland. 
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Narrative  of  an  Exploring  Tour  Across 
Melville  Island,  w^ith  Notes  on  its 
Botany.  ^ 

By  Maurice  Holtze,  FX.S. 

[Read  June  7,  1892]. 

In  October,  1887,  an  exploring  party  left  Port  Darwin  for 
Melville  Island,  situated  about  40  miles  to  the  north  of  Port- 
Darwin.  It  was  organized  by  the  Government  Resident,  the 
Hon.  J.  L.  Parsons,  with  the  view  of  exploring  the  interior  of 
the  island,  of  which,  owing  to  the  warlike  and  uncompromising 
attitude  of  its  natives,  so  very  little  as  yet  is  known.  The  party 
consisted  of  1 1  Europeans,  five  Chinese  carriers,  and  six  natives 
of  the  mainland,  and  was  under  the  leadership  of  a  bushman  of 
great  experience,  Mr.  P.  Saunders.  The  aboriginals  were  taken 
as  scouts,  and  to  assist  in  night-watching,  and  their  intense  fear 
of  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  island  made  them  most  reliable 
sentinels.  There  is  an  old  legend  amongst  the  natives  of  the 
mainland  that  raids  had  been  made  in  olden  times  by  the  savage 
inhabitants  of  Mehnlle  Island  upon  those  of  the  mainland,  and  it 
was  with  considerable  trouble  that  these  six  natives  were  induced 
to  accompany  us. 

The  party  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  October 
opposite  two  small  creeks  about  ten  miles  north-east  from  Cape 
Gambler,  where  our  leader  intended  to  land ;  the  strong  tidbil 
influence  of  Clarence  Straits  drifted  our  vessel,  however,  during 
the  night  about  12  miles  further  to  the  east,  where  we  landed 
the  next  morning  on  a  fine  sandy  beach.  From  here  we  had  to 
cut  our  way  through  a  dense  dry  jungle  about  a  mile  in  width, 
after  which  we  came  to  a  long  mangrove  flat,  and  altered  our 
course  to  north-north-west.  About  a  mile  further  we  came  to  a 
chain  of  billabongs  with  plenty  of  water,  which,  however,  was 
strongly  polluted  by  bufialos.  This  creek  we  follov/ed  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  camped  then  for  the  day  on  an  open 
place,  so  as  to  arrange  everything  for  an  early  start  next  morning. 

During  the  afternoon  a  lubra  passed  our  camp,  in  the  distance, 
who  ran  away  yelling  with  friofht  on  catching  sight  of  us.  Shortly 
after  a  native  appeared,  who  harangued  us  from  a  distance  and 
evidently  ordered  us  off*  the  island.  As  I  wished  to  establish 
some  sort  of  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  and  as  he  was 
unarmed  and  accompanied  by  a  lubra,  which  showed  that  he  had 
no  intent  to  attack  just  then,  I  advanced  alone  on  him,  bearing 
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in  my  right  hand  the  universal  peace-token  of  all  primitive 
tribes — a  green  bough — while  my  left  was  shown  with  the  open 
palm,  to  prove  myself  to  be  unarmed,  althougli  I  must  confess 
that  my  revolver  was  loosened  in  its  pouch  and  ready  for  action, 
and  my  eyes  on  the  alert.  I  was  allowed  to  approach  him  within 
about  ten  yards,  when  he  commenced  to  retreat ;  but  he  stopped 
when  I  stopped,  showing  his  will  to  keep  me  at  a  distance.  He 
was  a  strong  well-made  man,  completely  nude,  while  his  lubra 
wore  an  apology  for  a  bark  apron.  He  made  me  understand  by 
gesticulations  that  we  should  leave  the  island  at  once,  upon  which 
I  did  my  best  to  show  him  we  had  come  as  friends,  and  would 
leave  the  island  on  the  opposite  coast.  I  after  this  offered  him  a 
handkerchief,  which  he  took  from  a  bush  where  I  had  to  put  it. 
A  second  handkerchief  was  then  demanded  for  his  lubra,  and 
transferred  to  her  in  the  same  way,  after  which  we  parted 
amicably. 

The  afternoon  passed  quietly,  the  packs  being  adjusted  amongst 
our  carriers — each  man  to  carry  about  half  hundredweight,  his 
blanket,  and  a  water  bottle,  while  each  European  was  to  carry  his 
rifle,  revolver  and  ammunition,  blanket,  mosquito-net,  and  a 
water-bottle.  Our  stores  consisted  of  rice,  biscuits,  tinned  meat, 
tea,  and  sugar.  A  bottle  of  whisky,  together  with  a  few 
medicines,  lint,  and  bandages,  and  some  rockets  for  signalling, 
completed  our  outfit.  During  the  first  watch,  about  naif -past 
seven,  several  natives,  ac<;ompanied  by  lubras,  were  heard  around 
the  camp.  A  few  shots  being  fired  in  the  air  by  the  leader's 
orders,  they  retired  precipitately  under  discordant  screaming,  and 
we  were  no  more  disturbed  during  the  night.  The  next  morning 
we  started  early,  going  north  for  about  two  miles  over  a  fairly- 
grassed  country,  showing  signs  of  being  visited  by  buffalos.  At 
two  miles  and  a-half  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  coast  range, 
about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  composed  of  ironstone 
conglomerate,  sparsely  timbered  with  Etucalyptus^  Grevilleay 
Acacia^  interspersed  with  Boinhax^  ErythrophloiUTn^  Metrosideros, 
Three  miles  further  on  a  small  permanent  creek,  with  good  water 
running  eastward,  was  crossed,  and  about  three  miles  further  on 
another  creek  running  north  was  met. 

From  this  point  the  country  rises  gradually  and  is  intersected 
by  low  ironstone  ridges.  Continuing  our  course  for  another  mile 
and  a-half  we  camped  for  dinner,  and  after  a  short  rest,  otir 
leader  and  Mr.  Kingston,  the  surveyor,  went  a  short  distance  in 
an  easterly  direction,  hoping  to  find  a  creek  to  fill  the  water-bags. 
In  this  they  succeeded  at  a  distance  of  about  200  yards,  but 
while  returning  to  the  camp  they  were  attacked  by  natives,  who 
had  followed  us  evidently  at  a  distance,  and  a  spear  pierced  the 
leader's  arm.      At  the  sound  of  their  firearms  the  party  hurried 
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to  their  assistance,  and  pursued  the  blacks  for  some  distance,  who, 
however,  were  soon  lost  in  the  dense  growth  on  the  other  side  of 
the  creek.  The  spear  being  extracted,  and  the  wound  dressed, 
we  continued  in  the  same  direction,  and  reached,  after  about  two 
miles,  a  tidal  creek  about  20  yards  wide.  Luckily  for  us  it  was 
low  tide,  and  we  were  therefore  able  to  cross  easily,  the  banks 
showing  that  at  high  tide  there  was  more  than  twelve  feet  of 
water.  From  here  we  went  for  about  four  miles  over  open  forest- 
country,  and  camped  on  the  edge  of  a  flat,  on  a  short  allowance 
of  water.  After  the  camp  was  formed,  the  leader,  myself,  and 
two  other  members  of  the  party,  accompanied  by  two  of  the 
blacks,  followed  the  flat  down  in  a  north-easterly  direction  for 
about  a  mile,  when  we  discovered  a  clear  spring  in  a  pandanus 
thicket,  which  we  named  "  The  Rose."  The  blacks  soon  brought 
the  coolies  down,  and  all  the  water-bags  were  replenished.  After 
a  quiet  night  the  water-bottles  were  filled  again,  and  we  started 
on  a  north-north-westerly  course  for  about  two  miles  when  we 
came  to  a  large  creek  fringed  with  mangroves.  Following  this 
for  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  a  south-south-westerly  direc- 
tion, a  narrow  part  of  the  creek  was  reached,  where  a  couple  of 
trees  were  felled,  over  which  we  crossed  to  the  other  side.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  westerly  brought  us  to  a  salt-water  river  about 
50  yards  wide,  which  forced  us  to  alter  our  course  to  north-west. 
We  travelled  in  tliis  direction  for  about  three  miles  over  a  hi^h 
sandy  flat,  and  camped  for  dinner  with  a  short  allowance  of 
water. 

After  a  rest  we  continued  our  trip  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
over  ridges  covered  with  ironstone  boulders,  the  intense  heat 
and  scarcity  of  water  making  this  sort  of  travelling  most  unpleas- 
ant. After  going  about  three  miles  we  struch  a  paudanus-flat, 
and  following  this  down  in  a  north-westerly  direction  for  about  a 
mile  we  discovered  a  beautiful  strong-running  freshwater  stream, 
which  was  named  the  "Bath."  A  swim  in  the  cool  water  and  a 
copious  drink  revived  the  party  wonderfully,  and  after  filling  our 
waterbags  we  pushed  on  for  a  couple  of  miles  more,  and  camped 
for  the  night  on  a  high  ironstone  ridge. 

On  the  11th  October  a  paperbark  swamp  was  encountered 
shortly  after  starting,  which  forced  us  to  alter  our  course  to  north- 
east, and  after  a  mile's  travel  the  sea  was  at  last  sighted.  A  large 
swamp,  however,  blocked  our  way ;  and  here  the  first  plant  new 
to  me — Lycopodium  cernuum — was  found.  There  was  no  chance 
to  avoid  this  swamp,  so  we  had  to  cross  it,  travelling  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  sometimes  up  to  our  belts  in  black  mud.  The 
course  was  continued  in  a  north-e,asterly  direction  for  half  a  mile, 
when  a  large  rivers  which  was  called  the  "Johnson,"  was  seen  run- 
ning on  our  left,  going  east.     Pushed  on  for  about  two  miles  to 
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the  south-south-west,  following  an   open  swamp;   crossed,  and 
camped  for  dinner. 

After  this  a  tramp  of  hardly  a  mile  brought  us  to  the  south  of 
Brenton  Bay.  As  our  destination  was  Lethbridge  Bay,  fifteen 
miles  to  the  west,  we  pushed  ahead  on  the  sandy  sea-beach  till 
late  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  camped.  Water  was  fortunately 
found  in  a  sandy  hollow  after  digging  about  three  feet,  and  we 
passed  the  night  undisturbed. 

The  next  morning  an  early  start  was  again  made,  and  we 
expected  to  see  the  ship  about  10  a.m.  However,  after  a  tramp 
of  nine  miles  we  encountered  a  large  inlet  of  the  sea  not  marked 
on  the  map,  which  was  named  "  Robinson^s  Inlet,"  which  stopped 
our  further  travel.  A  raft  of  dry  wood  and  bushes  was  soon 
made,  and  four  of  our  best  swimmers  placing  their  clothes  and 
weapons  on  this  raft,  crossed  over  to  the  other  side  with  instruct- 
ions to  signal  the  vessel.  After,  a  short  while  they  returned, 
however,  with  a  native  canoe,  which  they  had  found,  and  which 
enabled  those  members  of  the  party  who  were  not  good  swimmers 
to  cross  to  the  other  side.  A  tramp  of  about  two  miles  brought 
the  Bright-Red  Cliffs  in  Lethbridge  Bay  in  our  view,  and  shortly 
after  the  s.s.  Active  was  also  seen  awaiting  our  coming. 

The  country  around  Lethbridge  Bay  was  dotted  with  signal- 
fires,  and  showed  that  the  natives  had  watched  the  movements  of 
the  vessel  roimd  the  coast,  and  intended  evidently  to  oppose  a 
landing  on  their  island  with  all  their  might.  While  waiting  on 
the  beach  for  the  Active's  boats,  the  natives  managed  to  crawl 
through  the  bush  near  enough  to  give  us  as  a  parting  salute  a 
shower  of  spears,  which,  however,  although  they  fell  into  our 
midst,  did  no  harm. 

The  most  prominent  feature  botanically  observed  on  Melville 
Island  is  the  fact  that  no  bamboos  at  all  were  met  with,  and  the 
fact  tliat  the  spears  of  the  inhabitants,  which  were  thrown  at  us, 
were  made  of  thin  mangrove  stems  and  stringybark  would  almost 
prove  their  absence  on  the  island.  A  botanical  novelty  which  I 
would  have  liked  very  much  to  liave  taken  with  me  was  found  in 
the  shape  of  a  Livistona  humilis  with  four  distinct  branches. 

The  list  of  plants  observed  during  the  trip  is  far  from  com- 
plete, as  the  hurried  way  in  which  I  had  to  make  my  observa- 
tions enabled  me  only  to  see  the  more  prominent  plants,  par- 
ticularly trees,  besides  which,  the  season  being  so  advanced  most 
grasses  and  herbaceous  plants  were  made  already  unrecognisable. 
No  orchids  whatever  were  observed,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Lycopodium  cemuum,  no  plant  which  I  had  not  previously 
collected  on  the  mainland. 
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Enumeration  of  Plants  observed  on  Melville  Island. 

RANUNCULACEiE : — Cleviatls  glyciTwides,  De  Cand. 

NYMPHAEACEiE  : — Nymphaea  stellata,  Willd. 

ANONACEiE  : — Uvaria  HoUzei^  F.  v.  M. ;    PolycUthia   IloUzeaiia^ 

F.  V.  M. 

MvuiSTiCEiE  : — Myristica  irisipida,  R.  Br. 

Menisperme^  : — Stephania  hernandifolia^  Walpers. 

CAPPARiDEiE  : — Capparis  nmhonata^  Lindl. 

FLACOURTiEiE  : — Cochlospermum  Fraseri,  Plancli. 

PiTTOSPOREiE  : — Pittosponiia  melanospermum^  F.  v.  M. 

Droserace^  : — Drosera  petiolarisj  R.  Br. 

GuTi'iFERiE  : — Calophyllum  Smilattri,  Burmann. 

MELiACEiE  : — Dysoxylum  SchuUzii,  C.  De  Cand ;  Carapa  Moluc- 

censisy  Lamark. 
RuTACEiE  : — Xantlioxyluni  parvifloruni^  Benth. 
Malvaceae  :  —  Sida    rhomhifolia,    Linne ;     Hibiscus     tiliacetis, 

Linne ;  Hibiscus  cantiabinus,  Linne ;    Tlisspesia  popuhvea^ 

Solander ;  Bombax  Malabarica,  De  Cand. 
STERCULiACEiE : — StercuUa    qiMdrifida^    R.    Br. ;     Brachychiton 

paradoxus,     Schott ;     llelicteres     Isora,    Linne ;     Melochia 

corclwrifolia,  Linne  ;  Elaeocarpus  AmJiemictis,  F.  v.  M. 
EuPUORBlACEiE :  —  Petalostif/ma     qtmdriloculnre^     F.     v.     M. ; 

Hemicyclia  lasiogyna,  F.  v.  M. ;  Croton  Verreaui-ii,  Baillon. 
XjRTlCACEiE : — Treinna     cannabina,     Loureiro ;      Ficus     scabra, 

G.  Forster;    /'.   glomerata,    Willdenow;     Antiaris    viacro- 
phylla,  R.  Br. 

CASUARiNEiE : — Cos^uirina  equisetifolia,  R.  and  G.  Forst. 
BuRSERACEiE: — C anavium Australiauum,¥ .  \ ,  M.;  Ganophylhun 

falcatum^  Blume. 
ANACARDiACEiE  I — Buchanauia  obovata,  Englen 
AMARANTACEiE : — Gomphreua    canescens,    R.    Br. ;    Amara^Uhus 

leptostachyus,  Benth. 
LEGUMiNOSiE  : — Jacksonia  dilatata,   Benth.  ;    Psoralea   Testarue, 

F.  v.  M.  ;  Iiuligofera  hirs^Ua,  Linne ;  Canaoalia  obtusifolia^ 

De  Cand. ;    Abrus  precatorius,  Linne  ;    Pongamia  glabra^ 

Ventenat ;    Caesalpiua  Bonducella,  Fleming ;   Peltophorum 

femigifieum,  Benth.;  Frythrophla^uin  Labouclierii,  F.  v.  M.; 

Acacia  praelongata,  F.  v.  M.;  A,   drepraiiocarj)a^  F.  v.   M.; 

A»  auriculi/ormis,  Cunning.;  A.  latifplia,  Benth.;  Albizzia 

procera,  Benth.;  A.  vionilifera,  F.  v.  M. 
ONAGREiE : — Jussieua  siiffnUicosa,  Linne. 
SALiCARiEiE  : — Peniphis  acidula,  R.  and  G.  Forst. 
Rhizophore^e  : — Rhizoplwra      7microna4,a,      Lamark.;     Ceriops 

Candolleana,  Amott. 
Myrtace^  : — Verticordia  Cunninghainli,  Schauer.;  Calycothrix 

microphylla,    A.-   Cunn.;    Melaleuca    Leucadeudray   Linne.; 
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M,  symphyocarpaj  F.  v.  M.;  Euccdyptus  minicUay  A.  Cunn.; 

E.  clavigera,  A.  Cunning.;  E.  alha^  Reinwardt.;  jE'.  tetradonta, 

F.  V.  M.;  Metrottidero8  paradoxay  F.  v.  M.;  Eugenia 
ArmstroTiffiiy  Benth.;  E,  Holtzeanay  F.  v.  M.;  Earringtonia 
(iaUangtUoy  Gaertner.;  Careya  auatralisy  F.  v.  M.;  Sonneratia 
aciday  Linne  fil. 

MEULSTOMACBiE  : — Osheckia    Auatrcdiaruiy     Naudin.;    Melastotna 

MalabcUhricuniy  Linne. 
Rhamxacbjb  : — Zizyphu^  Oenopliay   Miller ;    Alphitonia  excelsay 

Reisseck. 
ViNiFERJB  : —  Viiis  adnataj  Wallich  ;    V.  acetosa,  F.  v.  M. 
Lbracejs  : — Leea  Brunoniana,  Clarke. 
Umbelliferje  : — Didisnis  villosusy  F.  v.  M. 
Olacinea  : — Xhnenia  Americafiay  Linne. 
LoRANTHACEiE  : — Loranthus  longiJloncSy  Desrous. 
Protkack*  : — Persoonia  falcaiay    R.     Br. ;     Grevillea    Chryso- 

dendroHy       R.     Brown ;       G,     heliospermay     R.      Brown ; 

G.  Dryandriy  R.  Brown ;  G,  mimosoideSy  R.  Brown ;  Ilakea 
arboreaceiUy  R.  Brown ;  Banksia  dentata,  Linne  iil. 

RuBiACEiE  : — Sarcocephcdvs  cordaiuiy  Miquel ;  Gardenia  inega- 
spermay  F.  v.  M. ;  Ixora  Dallachyana,  F.  v.  M. ;  Timonius 
Rumphiiy  De  Cand. ;  Guettarda  speciosay  Linne ;  Morinda 
cUri/oliay  Linne. 

Passiflore^  : — Modecca  australisy  R.  Brown. 

CucuRBiTACE^  : — TrickosaiUhes  Iloltzeiy  F.  v.  M. ;  Luffafoetiday 
Cavanilles. 

CoMPOSiTiE  : — Plenrocarpaea  denticnlata,  Bentham  ;  Brachycome 
iberidi/oliay  Bentham ;  Vittadinia  macrorrhizay  A.  Gray ; 
Ifelichrysi^m  Iticidumy  Henckel. 

GooDBNiACEA  : — Scaevola  Koenigiiy  Vahl. ;  Good^nia  Annitiaiiay 

F.  V.  M. 

Gbntianeje  : — Limnantheinum  Mooniiy  Thwaites. 

LoGANiACEiE  : — Strychnos  luciday  R.  Brown. 

Myrsinace£  : — Aegkeras  inajicSy  Gaertner. 

SAPOTACEiE: — Mimusops  parvi/oliay  R.  Brown. 

EbenacewE  : — Diospyros  cordi/oliay  Roxburgh. 

Jasmines  : — Jasminum  didymuniy  G.  Forster ;  J,  siinplici/oliumy 

G.  Forster. 

Apocyne*  : — AUtonia  verticillosay  F.  v.  M. ;    Wrightia  salignay 

F.  V.  M.  ;  Parsonia  velutinay  R.  Br. 
AscLEPiADEiB  :  —  Sarcostemroa    auatrahy    R.    Br. ;     Maradenia 

velutinay  R.  Br. 
CoNVOLVULACEiB  : — Ipomoea  Turpethnmy  R.  Br. ;  /.  Pea  Capray 

Roth. ;  /.  grainineay  R.  Br. ;   Evolmdiia    linifoUay  Linne ; 

Creaaa  Creticay  Linne. 
SoLAKACEJE : — Solanum  viridsy  Solander. 
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ScROPHULARiN^ : — Mimulus  Uvedalicfy  Benth. 

LENTiBULARiNiE  : — Utricularia  chrysantha,  R.  Brown  ;  U.  cyanea^ 

R.  Brown  ;  U.  leptoplectra^  F.  v.  M.;  U,  Singeriana. 
BiGNONiACEiE  : — DoUchandrone  fiUformis,  Seemann. 
AcANTHACEiE : — Thunbergia    fragrans^    J,    Koenig ;    Acanthus 

ilici/oliuSy  Linne ;  Hypoestes  florihunda^  R.  Brown. 
liABiATiB : — Coleics  scutellarioides,  Benth.;    Pogoatemon  verticil- 

latus,  Hasskarl ;  Anisomeles  aalvifolia^  R.  Brown. 
VERBENACEiE : — Clei'odendrum  florihunduin^  R.  Brown ;  C.  Iloltzei^ 

F.   V.   M.;    Grnelina  inacrophyllay   Benth ;     Vitex  glabrata, 

R.  Brown ;  Avicennia  officinalis,  Linne. 
AsPERiFOLiJE : — Cordia  subcordata,  Lamarck. 
CvcADEiE  : — Cycas  media,  R.  Brown. 
TACCACE.E  : — Tacca  pinnatifida,  R.  and  G.  Forster. 
HEAMODORACEiE : — Haeinodomm  subvirens,  F.  v.  M. 
DioscoRiDEiE  : — Dioscorea  transversa,  R.  Brown. 
LiLiACEiE  : — Smilax  atistralis,  R.  Brown  ;  Asparagus  racemosus, 

W^ld. ;  Dracaena  angustifolia,  Roxb. 
PALMiE  : — Livistona  humilis,  R.  Br. 
Pandane^  : — Pandanus  odoratissiinus,  Linne  f. 
AROiDEiE : — Amorphopluillus  variabilis,  Blurae. 
TvPHACEiE  : — Typha  angustifolia,  Linne. 
PoNTEDERiACEiE  : — Mouochorta  cyanea,  F.  v.  M. 
PniLHYDREiE  : — Philkydrum  lanuginosum,  Banks. 
FLAGELLARiACEiE : — Flogcllaria  Indica,  Linne. 
CypERACEiE  : — Cypoms  decomposittus,  F.  v.  M. 
GRAMiNEiB : — Panicum  semialatum,   R.  Brown  ;    Setaria  glauca, 

Palisot ;  Spinifex  longifolius,  R.  Brown  ;  Imperata  arundin- 

acea,  Cyrillo ;    Andropogon  exaltatus,    R.    Brown ;    A,    con- 

tortus,  Linne ;  Arundo  Roxburghii,  F.  v.  M. 
LYCOPODiNiE  : — Lycopodiuin  cemuum,  Linne. 
FiLiCES  : — Lygodium  scandens,  8wartz ;    Gleichenia  Jlabellatay  R. 

Brown  ;  Adiantum  lunulatum,  Burmann ;  Cheilanthes  veUea, 

F.  V.  M. ;  Aspidium  exaltatnin,  Swartz ;  Polypodium  phymat- 

odes,  Linne ;  P,  quercifolium,  Linne  ;  Acrostichum  scandens, 

J.  Smith  ;  A,  aureum,  Linne. 
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EXPLANATIONS   TO   PLATE   V. 

1.  Cypraea  parali^i^,  Tate,    Slightly  enlarged. 

2-2a.  Cypraea  scalena,  Tate.    Dorsal  and  ventral  aspects  ;  very  slightly 
enlarged. 

3.  Cypraea  subsidua,  Tate,    Slightly  enlarged. 
3a-3b.  Var.     Slightly  enlarged. 

4.  Cypraea  ampulijicea,  Tate.    Nat.  size. 

5.  Cypraea  srBpyRri*\TA,  Tate.    Very  slightly  cnlarge<l. 

6.  Cypraea  toxorhyxcha,  Tale.    Nat.  size. 
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EXPLANATIONS    TO    PLATE    VI. 
L  Cypraka  Archeri,  Tm.-Wood^,    Nat.  size. 

2.  Cytraea  Jonesian'a,  Tate,    Nat.  size. 

3.  Cypraea  brachypyga,  Tkite.     Slightly  enlarged. 

4a-4b.  Cypraea  pyrulata,  Tafe.      Dorsal  and  ventral  aspects ;  sliglitly 
enlarged. 

4c.  Cypraea  pyrulata,  var. 

5.  Cypraea  toxorhyncha,  Tafe.    Side  view  ;  nat.  size. 

6.  Cypraea  Murraviana,  Tate,     Nat.  size. 

7-7a.  Cypraea  ovulatella,  7'ate.     Dorsal  and  ventral  aspects ;  slightly 
enlarged. 

8.  Cypraea  amyodalina,  Tate,    Nat.  size. 

9.  Crossea  sublabiata,  Tate,    2  x. 
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EXPLANATIONS   TO    PLATE    VII. 

1.  Con  us  crspiDATUs,  Tate,    Nat.  sizxj. 

la.  Id.  Embryo ;  much  enlarged. 

2.  Coxrs  MuRRAViANUS,  Tate,     Nat.  size. 

3.  CoNFS  PTYCH0DERMI8,  To/e,    Nat.  size. 

4.  CoNUS  uoATUs,  Tate,     Nat.  size. 
4a-4b.  Var.     Nat.  size. 

5-5a.  CoNUS  HETEROSPiRA,  Totf.    Nat.  size. 
6.  Coxus  Ralphii,  Ten,- Woods,    Nat.  size. 
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EXPIJVNATIONS    TO    PLATE    VIII. 

Flff. 

1.  CoNUS  EXTENUATUS,  Totc.     Nat.  size. 

2.  SOALARIA    MIC1U)RHYSA,   Tatt.      2  X. 

3.  .CoNcs  Hamilton ENSis,  Tate,    Nat.  size. 
4-4a.  Grosska  lauta,  Tatf.    4  x. 

3.  Cypr.\ka  sphaerodoma,  Tate.     Nat.  size. 
6.6a.  Crossea  prinpeps,  Tate,     3  x. 

7.  Con  us  acrotholoides,  Tate,    2  x. 

8.  CoNiTs  coMPLiCATrs,  Tate.     Slightly  enlarge<l. 

9.  Con  us  lioatus,  Ta^e,    Slightly  enlarged. 
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EXPLANATIONS    TO    PLATE    IX. 

1.  Cypraea  (CvrRAEiDiA)  ci^\TnRATA,  iip,  iior.     Nat.  size  and  enlarged 

ornaincntaiioD.     Eocene — Alilinga. 

2.  ScALuXRiA  TRiPLiCATA,  Tote.     Nat.  size  and  enlarged  ornamentation. 

3-3a.  SiMNiA  EXKjrA,  Ta/€.     Dorsal  and  ventral  aspects,     2  x. 

4.  Cypraea  Mulderi,  ^p.  nov.     Slightly  reduced.      Eocene— Fyansford, 
near  Geelong. 

5-5a.  Trivia  ERUfiATA,  Tate,     Ventral  and  dorsal  aspects.    4  x. 

6-6a.  Seqi'ENZIA  radialis,  Tate.     Basal  and  lateral  aspects.     6  x. 

7.  CoNORBis  ATRACTOIDES,  To^te.     Slightly  enlarged. 

Issued  July,  1892. 
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EXPLANATIONS    TO    PLATE    X. 

L    SCALARIA  INTERSTRIATA,  Tate,      2  X. 

2.  S<.;al.\ria  ory(TA,  Tate.     2  x  and  magnified  ornamentation. 

3.  Sc!alaria  (;lypho8PIR-v,  Tate.    3  x  and  magnified  ornamentation. 

4.  Cypraea  dorsata,  Tate.     Dorsal  aspect,  slightly  reduced. 

5.  Scalar! A  Hamiltoxensis,  Tate.    4  x. 

6.  ScALARiA  ixoRNATA,  Tate.     6  X. 

7.  ScALARiA  ERITIMA,  To/^.     2  X  and  enlarged  ornamentation. 

8.  ScALARiA  PRIONOTA,  Tofe.     3  X  and  magnified  ornamentation. 

9.  ScALARiA  TRANSENNA,  Tole,    Slightly  enlarged  and  ornamentation. 
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EXPLANATIONS    TO    PLATE    XI. 

L    SCALARIA  KCHINOPHORA,   ToLte.      2 J  X. 

2-2a.  ScALARiA  BASINODOSA,  TcUt.     Ventral  and  dorsal  aspects,  6  x. 

3.  SCAIJ^RIA  BULBIFERA,  TcUt,      6  X. 

4.  SoALARiA  FOLiosA,  Tote.     Body-whorl,  3  x. 

5.  SoALARiA  LOXOPLEURA,  Tate,    2  X  ;  and  body-whorl,  much  enlarged. 

6.  Cypraea  dorsata,  Tate.     Lateral  aspect ;  slightly  reduced. 

7.  Cox  us  Dennanti,  sp,  tiov,    (G.  pullideseens^  tur.,  Tate).    Nat.  me, 

8.  ScALARIA  LAMPRA,  TcUe,      4  X. 

9.  Coxrs  PULLULEHCENS,  Ten.-WoodM,     Nat.  size. 
Issued  July,  1892. 
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EXPLANATIONS  TO  PLATE   XIL 

1.  SCALARIA   PLETOPnYLL.\,   Tote.      2  X. 

2.  S(!ALAKIA  Mari.-k,  Tofc.     Nat.  size. 

3.  Scjalaria  pachyplkura,  Tafe.     3  x  and  apex  magnified. 

4.  SCALARIA    MUTICA,   TutC.      5  X. 

5.  .S<TAi^\RiA  EscHARioiDES,  Tate.     4  X  and  magnified  ornamentation. 

6.  SOALARIA   CYLINDRACEA,   TcUe.      5  X. 

7.  iSoALARiA  GONioiDES,  Taft.     7  X  (nearly). 

8.  ScALARIA   CREBREI^MELLATA,   Totf.      3  X. 

9.  ScALARiA  POLYNEMA,  Tate.     2  X  and  magnified  ornamentation. 

10.  SrALARiA    (Hemiacirsa)  dolipha,    w.   Mp.      4  X  and  apex  magnifieti. 
Eocene— Schnapper  Point. 

IL  Trichotropis  accrescens,  Tate,    2  x. 

12.  Trichotropis  quinqueurata,  Toff,    3 J  x. 


Issued  July,  1892. 
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EXPLANATIONS  TO  PLATE  XTTT 

1.  Triohotbopis  apiciubata,  TcUe,    4  z  and  magnified  ornamentation. 

2.  Trichotbopis  intkblinkata,  Tate,    3  x  and  magnified  ornamentation. 

3.  Tbighotbopis  subquadbata,  TcUe.    6  z  and  magnified  ornameotation. 

4.  Tbighotbopis  tabulata,  TcUe,    6  x. 

5.  Tbighotbopis  angulifera,  TcUe,    10  x. 

6.  Tbighotbopis  tbipligata,  TcUe.    10  x. 

7.  Tbighotbopis  fenestbata,  TVite.     10  x. 

8.  Tbighotbopis  gostata,  TcUe.    7  x. 

9.  Ebato  austbalis,  ToUe.    3  x. 

10- 10a.  Ebato  minob,  TcUe.     Ventral  and  dorsal  aspects,  5  x. 

11.  Ebato  illota,  TcUe.     Dorsal  aspect,  5  x. 

12.  Erato  pybulata,  Tate.     Ventral  and  dorsal  aspects,  3  x. 
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SoM£  Habits  and  Customs  of  the  Chingalee 
Tribe,  Northern  Territory,  S.A. 

By  A.  G.  B.  Ravenscroft. 

(Communicated  by  K  C.  Stirling,  M.D.) 

[Read  July  6,  1892.] 

Locality. — The  Chingalee  Tribe  occupy  a  large  area  of  country 
of  which  Charlotte  Waters  is  the  centre ;  extending  northward 
96  miles  to  Daly  Waters;  southwards  60  miles  to  Powell's 
Creek  ;  eastwards  100  miles ;  and  westwards  70  miles. 

Water-supply, — ^These  aboriginals  are  by  no  means  solely 
dependent  upon  the  creeks  for  their  water-supply,  as  they  have 
shallow  wells  in  various  parts  of  the  scrub,  12  and  15  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  water-courses.  One  of  these  native  wells  is 
remarkable  as  regards  its  construction,  being  sunk  vertically  for 
eight  feet,  and  then  a  drive  was  run  for  six  feet.  These  natives 
do  not  appear  to  be  particular  as  to  the  purity  of  their  drinking 
water,  and  camp  by  preference  at  their  weUs,  in  which  the  water 
is  generally  more  or  less  tainted,  instead  of  at  water-holes.  Also 
the  water  contained  in  their  wooden  vessels  often  fairly  stinks, 
owing  to  their  habit  of  putting  leaves  in  it  to  prevent  its  spilling, 
and  Uien  neglecting  to  remove  them.  This  causes  a  fermentation 
to  be  set  up,  which  renders  the  water  quite  unsuitable  to  a  thirsty 
European.  The  water  in  the  wells  is  generally  of  an  inky  colour, 
and  gives  the  impression  of  being  contaminated  with  sewage. 

Relioion. — The  idea  of  a  Supreme  or  any  other  Supernatural 
Being  does  not  appear  to  exist.  Neither  is  there  any  conception 
of  a  hereafter;  for,  when  asked  what  becomes  of  them  after 
death,  the  invariable  reply  is  "all  along  same  dingo."  It  may 
be  stated,  however,  that  amongst  the  Dawson  blacks  of  Queens- 
land there  is  current  a  kind  of  "Adam  and  Eve"  story  to  the 
effect  that  long  ago  blacks  of  both  sexes  lived  in  the  sky,  who 
were  let  down  on  the  earth  to  play  during  the  day;  and  taken 
up  again  at  sunset.  On  one  occasion  a  blackfellow  and  his  lubra 
were  left  behind,  and  after  this  the  others  never  again  visited 
the  earth.  From  this  pair  the  blacks  of  the  Dawson  River  were 
said  to  be  descended. 

Customs. — Circumcision  is  generaUy  practised.'  Two  per  cent, 
of  the  males  have  also  the  urethral  canal  laid  open.  This  latter 
operation  consists  in  making  on  the  underside  of  the  penis  an  in- 
cision into  the  canal  extending  from  the  base  to  the  orifice.  The 
cut  is  then  plugged  with  clay  until  healed.  At  the  age  of  ten 
years  the  boys  are  circumcised  ;  but  the  severer  operation  is  only 
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performed  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life.  The  natives  firmly 
believe  that  the  operation  on  the  urethra  prevents  the  possibility 
of  procreation.  My  observations  here  during  the  past  five  years 
have  supported  this  view ;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  come 
to  my  knowledge  that  the  lubras  of  natives  of  other  tribes  so 
operated  upon  have  borne  children.  These  blackf ellows,  however, 
always  deny  the  paternity,  and,  referring  to  the  child,  assert, 
"That  one  belong  another  blackf ellow;  me  no  get  'um  piccaninny." 
The  women  are  operated  upon  when  about  nine  years  of  age  with 
a  stone  knife,  but  the  nature  of  the  operation  is  obscure,  although 
it  mutilates  them  much.  The  idea  here,  also,  is  that  it  prevents 
procreation,  and  as  far  as  my  observations  go,  such  lubras  have 
never  conceived.  There  is  another  custom  of  a  revolting  nature 
which  may  be  mentioned,  and  which  I  have  investigated  with 
considerable  trouble.  Old  men  are  often  noticed  with  no  lubras, 
but  accompanied  by  one  or  two  boys,  whom  they  jealously  guard. 
The  impression  conveyed  at  first  to  my  mind  was  that  the  men 
were  suffering  from  a  form  of  proctorexia  ;  but  this  proved  to  be 
incorrect  upon  questioning  a  communicative  and  intelligent  boy 
belonging  to  one  of  these  old  men,  whose  statements  have  since 
been  corroborated.  By  words  and  gestures  the  boy  was  made  to 
understand  what  I  thought.  He  laughed  and  shook  his  head, 
and  proceeded  by  a  suggestive  pantomime  to  illustrate  what  took 
place.  The  old  man,  when  he  wished  to  indulge  in  the  vice,  would 
lie  down  by  the  fire  and  beckon  a  boy  to  him,  and  fdace  him  in  a 
sitting  posture  in  front.  Judging  from  the  amount  of  energy 
displayed  by  the  boy  in  his  description,  which  he  illustrated  by 
an  occasional  spit  on  the  hand,  the  requisite  excitation  must  be  a 
laborious  process.  Upon  my  suggesting  that  the  boy  was  only 
romancing,  he  at  once  exhibited  an  indi^iation  at  the  idea  of  his 
word  being  doubted  more  virtuous  than  the  language  in  which  it 
was  expressed. 

Superstition. — During  my  stay  in  the  Newcastle  Waters 
country  I  found  the  blacks  had  a  curious  superstition  connected 
with  some  pieces  of  crystallized  quartz.  Coming  upon  a  camp  one 
day,  I  began  to  examine  its  contents,  and  found  a  large  bundle  of 
"  paper-bark."  On  unrolling  it  I  found  parcel  inside  parcel  until 
I  came  to  a  very  small  one  containing  four  or  five  pieces  of 
crystallized  quartz.  Taking  these  back  to  the  station,  I  inquired 
the  use  of  them,  and  the  blacks  told  me  they  were  called  Mowija, 
and  were  used  to  kill  an  enemy  by  creeping  up  to  him  when 
asleep  and  touching  him  on  the  chest  with  the  quartz,  after  which 
he  was  certain  to  die.  Taking  the  stone  to  the  camp,  I  pretended 
to  touch  the  men  with  it,  which  made  them  look  terribly  fright- 
ened and  run  as  if  for  their  lives.  I  then  drew  a  piece  across 
my  own  chest,  and  there  was  a  general  cry  of  genuine  horror. 
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Notes  on  Glacial  Phenomena  about  Mount 
Gambier. 

By  p.  H.  Priestley 

(Communicated  by  Prof.  Tate). 

[Read  September  6,  1892.] 

Abridged. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  persistent  geological  features  is  a 
stratum  of  sand,  which  overlies  the  limestone  of  the  district. 
Round  Naracoorte  are  sand-dunes  sometimes  attaining  thirty  and 
forty  feet  high  ;  these  continue  intermittently  along  the  high 
ground  through  Penola  to  Mount  Gambier.  This  tract  seems  to 
be  the  watershed  of  the  South-East ;  spreading  away  to  the  west 
are  the  Mosquito  Plains  and  the  swampy  lands  of  Lucindale  and 
Millicent ;  on  the  east  are  sandy  ridges  and  small  sandy  flats 
which  stretch  disjointedly  to  the  western  districts  of  Victoria. 
On  the  western  side  sand  is  not  so  frequent,  although  great 
patches  occur,  as  from  Mount  Gambier  to  Tantanoola ;  on  the 
south  of  Mount  Gambier  the  watershed  terminates,  and  slopes  to 
the  sea. 

The  origin  of  this  sand  is  not  so  clear  as  would  appear  at  first 
sight ;  that  it  is  partly  of  marine  origin  is  proved  by  the  presence 
of  existing  sea-shells  in  it,  as  may  be  gathered  by  reference  to 
Tenison-Woods'  "  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  S.  A."  It  is  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Mount  Gambier,  however,  that  the  clue  is 
to  be  found. 

At  any  one  of  the  numerous  quarries  close  to  Mount  Gambier, 
a  number  of  pot-holes  in  the  limestone  may  be  seen  in  the  face ; 
these  vary  in  width  from  one  to  live  and  six  feet,  and  in  depth  up 
to  ten  feet ;  they  are  filled,  some  with  the  surrounding  soil, 
others  with  clay  (a  greenish-gray  predominating),  interspersed 
with  angular  and  rounded  rock-fragments  of  various  sizes  up  to 
two  pounds  in  weight.  The  angular  fragments  have  their  edges 
as  fresh  as  when  first  broken  off  the  parent  rock,  and  the  rounded 
ones  present  the  appearance  of  having  been  well-rolled  by  water. 

Beneath  the  volcanic-tuff,  the  sand-layer  ranges  from  a  few  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  thickness ;  it  appears,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  be  angular,  although  containing  a  proportion  of  rounded 
grains,  and  at  the  same  time  contains  a  great  number  of  edged 
fragments  weighing  up  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  rolled  pieces 
of  like  size ;  when  sufficiently  thick,  as  at  an  old  well  about  two 
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miles  west  of  Mount  Gambler,  on  the  right  of  the  road  to 
Millicent,  'where  it  is  five  feet,  false-bedding  is  seen.  I  have 
failed  to  discover  any  striated  stones  or  animal  remains  in  it ; 
though  roots  and  partially-decayed  vegetable  matter  are  common ; 
the  vegetation,  which  grew  on  this  surface,  was  destroyed  by  the 
showers  of  volcanic  ash,  and  the  remains  of  Banksicu,  <fec.,  are 
not  infrequent  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  volcanic  tuff. 

On  removing  the  sand  from  the  underlying  limestone,  its  sur- 
face is  seen  to  be  as  smooth  as  a  coarse  limestone  can  be  ;  and  is 
in  strong  contrast  with  a  weathered  face  of  the  same  stone.  The 
conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  whole  has  been  ground  down  by 
some  hard  substance.     Ice  ? 

The  leading  surface-feature,  as  viewed  from  the  summit  of  the 
Mount,  is  seen  to  be  the  presence  of  a  number  of  irregularly- 
placed  low  hills,  running  in  no  definite  direction,  no  clifi^  no 
valleys.  These  are  hills  of  denudation,  and  in  most  cases  are 
constituted  of  Woods'  "  Upper  Crag,"  and  the  quarries  in  the 
lower  ground  are  chiefly  in  his  "  Coralline  Crag."  Their  forma- 
tion cannot  be  due  to  rain,  because  of  the  smoothness  of  the 
surface  where  protected  from  weathering  influences ;  or  to  run- 
ning water,  as  the  slope  of  the  ground,  which  is  only  about  one 
to  two  hundred  feet  in  sixty  miles,  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
create  a  rapid  flow,  were  such  a  body  of  water  possible. 

The  phenomena,  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  with- 
out the  aid  of  /ce,  are  (1)  the  angular  and  rounded  stones  in  the 
sand-bed ;  (2)  the  pot-holes ;  (3)  the  smoothed  surface  of  the  un- 
derlying limestone ;  and  (4)  the  rounded  outline  of  the  hills. 

With  regard  to  the  thickness  of  the  ice-cover,  there  is  little  to 
guide  one  in  forming  an  opinion  ;  the  small  quantity  of  detritus 
may  indicate  a  thick  sheet,  and  the  small  size  of  the  pot-boles 
suggests  rapidly-moving  ice,  whilst  the  depth  of  denudation  points 
perhaps  to  a  thick  ice-sheet,  or  at  any  rate  to  long-continued 
action.  All  strata  of  a  later  date  than  Woods'  "  Upper  Crag " 
have  been  removed,  and  in  some  places  his  "  Coralline  Crag  "  has 
been  denuded  to  a  depth  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  at  least. 
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Descriptions    of    somk    New    Species    of 
Marine    Mollusga  from  Australia. 

By  Professor  Ralph  Tatb,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

[Read  September  6,  1892.] 

Plate  I. 

VolUta  VePCOniS,  spec.  nov.    PL  L,  fig.  5. 

Elongate-fusiform,  spire  tnrrited,  short ;  aperture  about  two- 
thirds  the  total  length. 

PuUus  hemispheric  of  two  and  a  half  smooth  whorls ;  spire- 
whorls  three  and  a  half,  the  anterior  ones  angulated  antemedially 
and  nodoselj-plicate  on  the  angulation,  extending  to  the  anterior 
suture,  but  evanescent  towards  the  posterior  suture.  Body-whorl 
with  ten  nodosities  on  the  periphery,  abruptly  terminating  plica- 
tions, which  occupy  the  median  area ;  at  about  the  anterior- 
fourth  the  suture  commences  to  ascend  on  the  penultimate  whorl, 
finally  attaining  to  the  angulation;  outer  lip  incrassated,  but 
bevelled-off  inside  to  a  thin  simple  edge ;  columella  with  four 
plications. 

The  sculpture  consists  of  axial  linear  grooves,  hardly  visible  by 
the  unaided  eye,  and  transverse  wavy-striae ;  the  latter  occur  on 
the  spire-whorls  and  the  shoulder  of  the  body-whorl,  and  are 
visible  only  by  the  aid  of  a  lense. 

The  colour  is  whitish,  with  intricate-linear  fulvous  markings ; 
chesnut  spotted  around  the  posterior  suture,  and  on  the  body- 
whorl  also  about  midway  between  the  angulation  and  the  front. 

Diinensiona  of  two  adult  specimens  in  millimetres : — 

(1)  (2)  Mean  ratio. 

Total  length         ...      28  235  100 

Length  of  aperture      18*5  15*5  66 

Greatest  width    ...      11  9  38 

UaJbUat. — Two  adult  specimens,  as  shown  by  the  incrassation 
of  the  lip  and  its  ascension  on  the  spire,  were  taken  alive  by  Dr. 
Verco,  from  13  fathoms  in  Yankalilla  Bay,  St.  Vincent  Gulf; 
and  a  living  adolescent  example  from  30  fathoms  off  Comey 
Point,  Spencer  Gulf.  Two  dead  shells  dredged  in  Investigator's 
Straits  (Zietz,  in  S.  Aust.  Mus.);  also  one  dead  shell  in  22 
fathoms  by  Dr.  Verco. 

Affinity. — In  its  general  characters  this  new  species  resembles 
a  dwarf  V,  Kreuslerce^  Angas,  being  about  one-third  its  size;  from 
which  it  differs  by  its  proportionately  shorter  spire  (the  ratio  of 
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the  total  length  to  that  of  aperture  in  V.  Krevslerm  is  100  to  62), 
more  angulated  whorls,  by  the  ascension  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body-whorl  on  the  spire,  and  by  its  wavy-striated  surface. 
The  last  character,  which  it  has  in  common  with  Voluta  ( Voluto- 
conus)  conifarmiSf  Cox,  is  very  exceptional  in  the  genus. 

Colombella  eomineUaformis,  spec,  nov,    PL  i.,  fig.  8. 

Shell  elongately  oval,  moderately  solid,  shining,  unicolorous 
(pellucid-white,  rose,  or  purplish-brown);  apex  somewhat  apica- 
late ;  puilus  sen!^icylindrical  of  two  smooth  whorls,  the  first  very 
small,  the  second  narrow  and  elongate.  Spire- whorls  four, 
strongly  nodulose-plicate  (nine  or  ten  on  the  penultimate), 
spirally  distantly  linear-sulcate,  and  striated  transversely;  the 
two  posterior  whorls  are  subangulated. 

The  body-whorl  has  about  two  plications  in  its  posterior  part, 
which  become  evanescent  in  an  alignment  with  the  hinder  angle 
of  the  aperture ;  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  without  ornament,  bui 
is  sculptured  with  striie  of  growth  and  incised  spiral  lines,  the 
latter  passing  into  sulci  separating  depressed  narrow  ridges  on 
the  base. 

Aperture  narrowly  subquadrate ;  canal  short,  everted ;  the 
outer  lip  has  a  blunt  edge.  The  medial  part  of  the  body-whorl 
behind  the  aperture  is  slightly  compressed  and  there  is  a  slight 
tabulation  at  the  suture,  which  produce  a  slight  insinuation  at 
the  posterior  angle  of  the  aperture. 

Dimensions, — Length,  10 ;  breadth,  4-25  ;  length  of  aperture, 
5  mm. 

Localities. — I  have  collected  about  a  dozen  examples  in  as 
many  years,  extending  from  Fowler  Bay,  St.  Vincent  Gulf,  Cape 
Northumberland  to  Victoria. 

This  species  has  much  the  same  build  as  C  SmWdiy  Angas, 
and  C.  cUrcUa,  Gould,  but  it  is  conspicuously  different  by  its 
smooth  body-whorl  and  nodulose  plicae,  and  is  moreover  a  much 
larger  shell. 

Turbonilla  crenulifera,  spec.  nov.    Pi.  i.,  fig.  2. 

Shell  elongately  cylindrical,  thin,  translucent-white,  regularly 
axially  ribbed,  without  spiral  sculpture;  the  ribs  are  slightly 
arched,  broad,  and  are  continued  backwards  as  crenatures  on  the 
very  narrow  obtuse  shoulder  of  the  whorl. 

Whorls,  excepting  the  apical  ones,  six ;  the  puilus  is  hetero- 
strophe,  with  the  apex  transverse  and  exsert.  The  axial  pliwe 
decrease  in  strength  as  they  approach  the  anterior  suture,  and 
on  the  last  whorl  are  almost  obsolete.  The  aperture  is  quad- 
rately  oval,  the  columella  has  an  inconspicuous  fold. 

This  species  has  much  the  aspect  of  a  Parthsnia. 

Diinensions. — Length,  5;  breadth,  1*25  mm. 
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LooalUies, — Streaky  and  Fowler  Bays  in  the  Great  Australian 
Bight.* 

Eetopisma,  gen.  nw. 

Etymology, — EctoSy  outside;  ereisma,  support;  having  refer- 
ence to  the  external  ligaments 

Type. — Ectorisma  granulata,  spec.  nov. 

Shell  oval,  thin,  transparent,  equivalve,  inequilateral,  slightly 
nacreous  within  ;  valves  gaping  behind  ;  surface  granulated. 

Right  valve  with  a  small  cuneiform  cardinal  tooth.  Left  valve, 
with  an  obsolete  socket  beneath  the  umbo ;  the  posterior  and 
anterior  margins  of  the  hinge-line,  where  overlapped  by  the  right 
valve,  simulate  ridge-like  lateral  teeth,  the  development  on  the 
posterior  side  being  very  pronounced,  whilst  it  is  somewhat 
obsolete  anteriorly.  Ligament  external,  supported  in  the  anterior 
part  by  a  linear-lanceolate  extension  of  the  hinge-line. 

Mantle  open  in  front,  mantle-margin  without  distinct  sinus ; 
siphons  united,  very  short,  encircled  with  cirri ;  foot  conical. 

This  genus  by  its  external  ligament,  thin  and  granulated  test, 
and  its  gaping  valves,  is  closely  allied  to  Pholadomya ;  from 
NeoBTwnya  it  differs  by  its  dentition  and  closed  valves.  It  has 
certain  resemblances  to  Poromyay  Cryptomyct,  and  other  related 
genera  having  an  internal  cartilage. 

EetOFisma  granulata,  »p.  nov.    Pi.  i.,  figs.  3, 3a. 

Shell  inequilateral,  transversely  oval-oblong,  ventricose;  anterior 
side  roundeid;  posterior  side  longer,  with  a  narrowed  subtrun- 
cated  margin ;  posterior  margin  sUghtly  spreading  to  form  a  gape, 
2  mm.  at  the  widest,  and  about  6  mm.  in  length. 

The  umbos  are  large,  transverse,  approximate.  Surface  of 
valves  ornamented  with  granules  arranged  in  radial  rows,  the 
granulation  is,  however,  more  or  less  absent  in  the  umbonal 
r^on,  which  is  of  a  pearly  lustre  externally.  There  are  15  cirri 
surrounding  the  base  of  the  united  siphons. 

Difnensioru. — Antero  -  posterior,  15;  umbo- ventral,  11;  sec- 
tional diameter,  7*5  millimetres. 

Locality. — Hardwicke  Bay,  Spencer  Gulf  ;  two  living  specimens 
dredged  from  8  to  10  fathoms  by  Dr.  Verco. 

Genus  Mysella. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Smith,  in  Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  1891,  p. 
235,  suppresses  this  genus  by  including  it  under  Tellimya^ 
Brown  (usually  regarded  as  a  section  of  Montacuta)  ;  and  at  the 

*  Tasmanian  examples  have  boen  submitted  to  me  by  Rev.  H.  T.  Hull, 
who  considers  it  identical  with  Chemnifzia  Beddomei,  Petterd. 
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same  time  overlooks  the  fact  that  I  had  already  in  1887  *  trans- 
ferred the  genus  to  the  vicinity  of  MontaciUa.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  details  of  the  dentition  are  not 
identical  in  the  two,  and  that  MyaeUa  should  be  retained. 

The  left  valve  has  a  relatively  large,  diverging,  flattened  tooth 
posterior  to  the  triangular  cartilage^pit ;  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  pit  is  thickened  and  margined  to  simulate  a  transverse  tooth ; 
in  front  of  this  is  a  small  socket. 

The  right  valve  has  the  hinge-margin  on  each  side  of  the 
umbo  produced,  which  is  overlapped  by  the  hinge-line  of  the 
opposite  valve  ;  the  posterior  tooth-like  edge  interlocks  above  the 
cardinal  tooth  of  the  left  valve,  and  the  anterior,  which  is 
shorter,  is  received  in  the  socket  in  front  of  the  ridge-like  edge 
of  the  cartilage-pit.  These  tooth-like  margins  of  the  right  valve 
must  be  regarded  as  representing  cardinal  and  not  lateral  teeth. 
T  have  failed  to  detect  any  trace  of  an  ossicle,  though  T  am  not 
disposed  to  attach  any  particular  value  to  its  presence  or  absence. 

Mysella  OValiS,  spec,  mv.    Plate  i.,  fig.  7. 

Shell  thin,  whitish  or  pale-horn  coloured,  pellucid,  shining, 
ornamented  with  a  few  concentric  ridges  and  intermediate  strise 
of  gK)wth ;  equivalve. 

Valves  transversely  oval,  sub-equilateral,  depressedly  convex  ; 
hinge-line  arched,  the  anterior  slope  slightly  incurved  and  shorter 
than  the  posterior  slope,  which  is  straight ;  anterior  margin  in- 
conspicuously truncatedly-rounded,  posterior  margin  more 
pointed;  the  ventral  margin  is  moderately  curved  outwards. 
Umbos  small,  acute,  approximate,  antemedian. 

Dimensions, — Antero-posterior  diameter,  14*5  ;  umbo-ventral 
diameter,  10 ;  sectional  diameter,  4*25 ;  anterior  radius,  6 ;  pos- 
terior radius,  8*5. 

A  larger  valve  has  the  following  diameters  : — Antero-posterior, 
15;  mnbo- ventral,  11 '5. 

Habitat, — Hardwicke  Bay,  two  examples  from  ten  ^thorns, 
and  Investigator  Straits  near  Troubridge,  two  valves  from  22 
fathoms  (Dr.  Verco), 

This  third  species  differs  from  its  congeners  by  its  less  inequi- 
lateral shape  and  by  its  rounded  ventral  margin,  but  approaches 
more  to  M,  anomala  than  to  M,  donaciformis, 

Lucina  perobllqua,  spec.  iiov.    Plate  i.,  fig.  lo. 

Shell  thick,  white,  obliquely  oval,  subventricose,  inequilateral ; 
dorsal  margin  concave  in  front,  nearly  straight  and  rapidly 
descending  behind ;  posterior  margin  truncatedly  rounded ;  ven- 

*  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  S.  Aiist.,  vol.  IX,,  p.  99. 
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tral  margin  strongly  arched,  roundly  curving  to  the  anterior 
margin. 

Surface  ^^-ith  close-set  concentric  striae  in  the  umbonal  region 
gradually  becoming  linear  sulci  with  increasing  growth  ;  towards 
the  front  margin  the  flat  ridges  do  not  exceed  '5  mm.  wide,  but 
they  are  somewhat  unequal  in  width.  The  anterior  and  posterior 
slopes  are  ornamented  with  narrow,  slender,  minutely  crenulated, 
radial  threads ;  the  medial  area  is,  however,  obscurely  radiately- 
lined.  The  right  valve  has  two  cardinal  teeth  and  a  lateral  on 
each  side,  the  left  valve  has  one  cardinal  tooth  and  two  laterals 
on  each  side. 

Dimensions  of  a  large  example. — Antero-posterior  diameter, 
28 ;  umbo-ventral  diameter,  23 ;  sectional  diameter,  15  mm. 

Habitat, — As  a  beach-specimens  collected  in  South  Yorke- 
Peninsula  by  Messrs.  Matthews  and  McDougall.  Numerous 
single  valves  dredged  by  Dr.  Yerco,  from  15  and  22  fathoms  in 
Investigator's  Straits ;  and  from  30  fathoms  off  Comey  Point, 
Spencer-Gulf. 

Affinities, — This  species  has  been  known  to  me  for  some  years 
past,  but  as  the  condition  of  the  specimens  did  not  permit  of 
detailed  definition,  it  had  been  regarded  tentatively  as  the  senile 
stage  of  L,  Tatei,  Angas.  Some  of  the  specimens  recently  obtained 
by  Dr.  Verco  permit  a  critical  comparison  to  be  made.  In  outline 
the  new  shell  is  more  comparable  with  L,  ohliqtuiy  Reeve,  but  that 
shell  is  decussated  throughout  with  radial  and  concentric  striae. 
L,  TcUei,  which  does  not  much  exceed  8  mm.  in  the  umbo-ventral 
diameter,  is  ornamented  with  linear  raised  concentric  lines,  with 
broad  intervening  furrows,  tessellated  by  conspicuous  radial 
ridges ;  whilst  the  umbonal  portion  of  L.  perobliqua^  correspond- 
ing in  area  with  a  large  valve  of  Z.  TcUei,  is  marked  with  close- 
set  concentric  strife,  and  the  lateral  borders  only  with  radial 
threads.  As  yet  no  examples  of  L,  perMiqxui  have  been  obtained 
so  small  as  the  largest  L,  Tateiy  but  the  smallest  of  them  show  an 
obliquity  which  is  not  presented  by  the  latter. 

Lueina  paupera,  spec,  nov.   Pi.  i.,  fig.  6. 

Shell  quadrately-  and  somewhat  obliquely-  oval,  equivalve,  very 
inequilateral,  solid,  dirty-white,  very  finely  ridged  concentrically; 
the  concentric  ridges  very  thin,  inconspicuously  elevated  and 
distant,  the  interstices  smooth ;  at  about  three-fourths  to  the  front 
they  become  closer  together  and  thicker ;  there  is  no  trace  of 
radial  ornamentation. 

The  antero-dorsal  margin  is  nearly  straight,  and  rapidly 
descending;  the  post-dorsal  margin  is  arched,  and  abruptly  joins 
the  much-rounded  posterior  margin ;  ventral  margin  considerably 
arched. 
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Umbones  acute,  incurved,  approximate ;  the  lunule  is  broadly 
lanceolate  and  shallow,  each  valve  equally  contributing  to  its 
formation ;  escutcheon  very  narrow  and  slightly  depressed,  with 
subangular  margins. 

Bight  valve  with  a  cardinal  tooth  and  an  anterior  lateral 
tooth ;  the  posterior  lateral  is  imperfectly  developed.  Left  valve 
with  two  divergent  cardinal  teeth  ;  there  are  no  laterals.  Inner 
margin  of  valves  plain. 

Dimensions. — Antero-posterior  diameter,  11 ;  anterior  radius, 
6*5;  posterior  radius,  4*5;  umbo-ventral  diameter,  10;  sectional 
diameter,  6  mills. 

Habitat, — Three  miles  off  Rickaby,  Hardwicke  Bay,  Spencer 
Gulf,  in  eight  fathoms.     One  perfect  shell  (Dr,  Verco). 

This  new  species  has  much  the  outline  of  L.  quadraia,  Angas, 
though  with  a  less  arched  antero-dorsal  margin.  The  concentric 
ornamentation,  the  great  inequilateral  form  and  the  simple 
dentition  are  associated  characters,  which  give  distinctness  to 
this  species. 

Cardita  gemmnlifera,  spec.  nm\    PL  i.,  fig.  9. 

A  single  living  specimen  of  a  Cardita  taken  in  company  with 
C,  Beddotneij  in  17^  fathoms  off  Corney  Point  by  Dr.  Verco, 
differs  sufficiently  from  that  species  to  justify  a  distinctive 
denomination.  The  costae  are  ornamented  with  close-set  rounded 
tubercles  in  place  of  narrow  tranverse  ones,  and  the  sectional 
outline  of  the  shell  is  slightly  more  tumid. 

Dimensions. — Antero-posterio,  10  ;  umbo- ventral,  9 ;  sectional 
diameter,  6*75  mm. 

Lithodomos  projeetans,  ^ec.  nov.    Pi.  L,  fig.  i. 

Shell  cylindrical-oblong;  umbones  tumid,  involute,  projecting 
beyond  the  anterior  margin;  somewhat  narrowed  posteriorly, 
without  angulation,  to  the  roundly-truncated  margin ;  anterior 
margin  rounded ;  post-dorsal  margin  strongly  arched ;  ventral 
margin  nearly  straight,  but  slightly  curved  antemedially. 

Test  covered  with  a  reddish-brown,  thick,  glossy  epidermis, 
marked  with  a  few  linear  sulci  which  pass  into  abrupt  subim- 
bricating  folds  on  the  posterior  slope.  Interior  of  a  violet-brown 
colour. 

Dimensions. — Antero-posterior  diameter,  28  ;  greatest  trans- 
verse diameter,  12*5 ;  sectional  diameter,  12  (-vdx.). 

Locality.— Port  Darwin  f  W.  T.  BednallJ. 

This  species  is  conspicuous  by  its  projecting  umbos  and  strongly 
arched  dorsal  line,  in  which  particulars  it  resembles  L.  cinna- 
moneus,  Chemnitz,  from  which  it  differs  by  its  less  arched  dorsal 
line,  straighter  ventral  margin  and  by  the  absence  of  decussated 
scidpture.     It  is  referred  to  under  L.  brevis^  Tate,   Trans.  Roy, 
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Soa,   S.  Aust.,   1887,  p.  186,  as  a  near  alliance  to  that  fossil- 
species. 

Lithodomus  coneiformis,  fq>ec,  nov,    PL  i.,  ^g.  4. 

Shell  cuneatelj-oblong,  without  any  posterior  angulation, 
widest  near  front,  attenuating  rapidly  to  the  narrow  truncated 
and  thickened  margin;  anterior  side  very  short,  truncatedly- 
rounded ;  ventral  margin  nearly  straight,  but  slightly  incurved 
about  the  byssal  region  and  oorrespondmg  with  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible depressed  area,  which  descends  with  a  backward  inclina- 
tion from  the  umbo.  Umbos  large,  tumid,  involute,  approximate, 
nearly  terminal,  but  not  protruding  beyond  the  vertical  plane  of 
the  anterior  margin. 

Test,  which  b  covered  with  a  thick,  brown,  glossy  epidermis, 
is  marked  with  somewhat  distant  furrows,  becoming  on  the  pos- 
terior slope  very  prominent  and  subimbricate ;  the  surface  is 
otherwise  smooth  and  without  sculpture. 

Dimensions. — Antero-posterior  diameter,  17 ;  umbro-ventral 
diameter,  8  ;  sectional  diameter  through  the  umbos,  7. 

Habitat. — Occupying  crypts  in  a  friable  consolidated  shell- 
ooze  in  eight  fathoms,  two  miles  off  Port  Victoria,  St.  Vincent 
Golf  ;  many  examples  (Dr.  Verco). 

Tlds  is  a  very  distinct  species  on  account  of  its  shape  and 
absence  of  radial  sctdpture,  unless  it  may  prove  to  be  Modiola 
puleXy  Lamarck,  of  King  George  Sound  ;  the  diagnosis  of  which 
is,  however,  so  brief  as  not  to  be  satisfactorily  applicable  to  it. 

Myrina  erenatullfera,  spec.  not\    Pi.  i.,  figs,  ii,  iia. 

Test  rather  thick,  moderately  inflated,  obliquely  truncate-oval 
very  inequilateral,  equivalve  ;  covered  with  a  thin,  brown,  glossy 
epidermis,  which  is  raised  into  slender  folds  of  growth.  The 
umbones  are  prominent,  inflated,  approximate,  incline-over 
towards  the  front,  and  are  nearly  terminal.  The  anterior  outline 
is  oblique,  narrowly  and  regularly  arcuate,  interrupted  only 
beneath  the  hinge-extremity  by  an  inconspicuous  byssal-sinus ; 
the  posterior  side  is  more  arched  and  regularly  rounded  to  the 
obliquely  semicircular  ventral  margin ;  the  dorsal  outline  is 
straight.  The  hinge-line  is  broad,  transversely  plicated  at  both 
ends,  the  plications  being  interrupted  by  a  ligamental  groove, 
which  descends  obliquely  from  the  umbo  ;  there  are  about  twenty 
plications  on  the  anterior  side,  and  about  thirty  posteriorly. 

The  interior  is  bluish-brown,  and  glossy,  with  a  paler  or  white 
clouding  circumferentially.  The  edge  of  the  valves  is  slightly 
thickened,  particularly  in  the  post-dorsal  margin,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  from  four  to  six  tooth-like  crenatures — the  termina- 
tions of  radial  ridges. 
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Dimensions, — Antero-posterior  diameter,  2  mm. ;  dorsal- ventral 
diameter,  2  mm. ;  sectional  diameter,  I '5  mm. 

Locality, — In  shell-sand,  MacDonnell  Bay;  several  examples 
(Mr,  A,  Adcock), 

This  little  shell  has  rather  the  external  form  of  CrefieUa  than 
of  Myrina,  but  as  the  ligamental  pit  is  wholly  excavated  in  the 
hinge,  and  not  descending  underneath  it,  as  in  the  former,  I  refer 
it  to  the  latter  genus,  which  has  hitherto  been  known  in  Aus- 
tralian waters  only  by  one  species — M,  Coppingeri,  K  A.  Smith, 
Challenger  Rep.,  from  east  of  Cape  York,  in  1,400  fathoms. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  L 

Fig. 

1.  LithodomuB  projectans.     Nat.  size. 

2.  Turbonilla  crenulifera.     Enlarged  5  x. 

3.  Ectoriema  granulata.     Left  veAve  slichtly  enlarged. 

3a.  Ectorisma  granulata.     Side  view  of  hinge  of  right  valve. 

4.  Lithodomus  cuneiformis.     Slightly  enlarged. 

5.  Voluta  Verconis.    Slichtly  enlarged. 

6.  Lucina  paupera.     Sliffhtly  enlarged. 

7.  Mysella  ovalis.     Slightly  enlarged. 

8.  Columbella  cominellseformis.     Enlarged  2  x. 

9.  Cardita  gemmulifera.     Enlarged  2*5  x. 
10.    Lucina  perobliqua.     Nat.  size. 

n.   Myrina  crenatulifera.     Right  valve,  exterior,  enlarged  8  x. 
11a.  Myrina  crenatulifera.     Right  valve,  interior,  enlarged  8  x. 
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A  Third  Supplkment  to  a  List  of  the 
Lamellibrangh  and  Palliobranch  Mol- 
LUSCA  OF  South  Australia. 

By  Professor  Ralph  Tate,  RL.S.,  F.G.S. 

[Read  September  6,  1892.] 

Some  Lamarckian  species  said  to  have  been  collected  in  South 
Australian  waters  have  up  to  the  present  remained  unredis- 
covered  ;  whilst  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  recorded  localities 
are  correct,  yet  because  of  the  known  distribution  of  the  species 
there  are  grave  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  record. 

Tkllina  virgata,  Lin,;  Laniarcky  An.  s.  V.,  vol.  V.,  p.  521,, 
gives  the  Indian  Ocean  as  the  habitat ;  but  Bertin,  in  his  Mono- 
graph of  the  Tellines,  states  that  Lamarck's  specimens  were 
collected  in  1801  by  Peron  and  Lesuer  at  St.  Pierre  and  St.  Fran- 
cois Isles. 

Tellina  staurblla,  Lainanrck^  with  the  habitat  "  seas  of  New 
Holland."  Bertin  says  that  the  types  of  variety  C.  were  col- 
lected by  Peron  and  Lesuer  at  Kangaroo  Island,  and  at  St.  Pierre 
and  St.  Francois  Isles. 

The  above  species  are  known  as  inhabitants  of  the  Indo- 
Pacific  region  reaching  the  northern  shores  of  Australia,  and 
there  are  no  records  of  their  occurrence  in  the  temperate  seas  of 
Australia  other  than  those  above  quoted. 

Crassatella  Lamarckii,  Nystt  Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  de  Belgique, 
1846. 

Syn, — Crassatella  sulcata,  Lamarck,  varieties  a,  c,  An.  s.  V., 
vol.  v.,  p.  481  (non  Solander).  ?  Crassatella  sulcata,  Reeve, 
Icon.  Conch.,  t.  2,  fig.  6. 

The  type  specimens  of  Lamarck's  var,  c  are  from  Kangaroo 
Island ;  the  other  from  "  La  bale  des  Chien  marins." 

According  to  some  authors,  CrasaateUa  piUchra,  Reeve,  and 
not  C.  sulcata^  Reeve,  represents  the  Lamarckian  species,  in 
which  case  it  is  not  improbable  that  C  Kingicola,  Lamk.,  may 
include  it.  However,  I  have  no  authentic  record  of  that  species 
for  South  Australia,  though  its  occurrence  in  Port  Philip  Bay 
and  Bass-Straits  and  on  the  Blast  coast  is  well  assured. 

Some  additional  species  of  Kellia  and  allied  genera,  which  have 
been  collected  by  Mr.  A.  Adcock  in  South  Australian  waters, 
have  reached  me  too  late  for  inclusion  in  this  communication. 

Addenda  and  corrigenda  to  previously  recorded  species  are 
placed  within  brackets. 
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[Clavagella  multansrularis,  Ta^t. 

Aspergillum  ( Humphreyia)  multangular e  proves  to  have  the 
right  valve  free  within  the  adherent  disk,  and  is  therefore  trans- 
ferred to  Clavagella. 

Dr.  Verco  has  dredged  it  in  Hardwicke  Bay. 

EctoHsma  granulata,  Tcue,  antea,  p.  127. 
Hardwicke  Bay. 

NaraniO  rubiginosa,  A.  Adams  and  Angas, 

Eef.—Vroc,  Zool.  Soc.,  1863,  p.  425,  t.  37,  tig.  17. 

This  species  ditfers  from  i\r.  divaricata  by  its  thin  delicate  test, 
regular  ovate-oblong  and  ventricose  form,  and  finer  divaricate 
sculpture ;  in  consequence  of  the  last  character,  the  surface  is 
iridescent  when  viewed  by  sun-light. 

The  colour  of  the  South  Australian  examples  is  pellucid-white 
with  a  pale-pink  suffusion  in  the  umbonal  regions  extending  in 
rays,  especially  on  the  posterior  side.  The  largest  example, 
which  is  smaller  than  the  type,  has  the  following  dimensions : — 
Antero-posterior,  13 ;  umbro-ventral,  10 ;  and  sectional  diameters, 
7  millimetres. 

The  habitat  of  the  two  species  is  moreover  different ;  iiT.  divari- 
cata lives  in  rocky  cranies,  whilst  iV.  rubiginosa  burrows  in  ooze. 
The  original  record  is  "  Port  Jackson,  four  fathoms,  enclosed  in  a 
nodule  of  clay ;"  I  do  not  know  if  it  has  been  re-taken. 

Localities, — Aldinga  Bay,  very  rare  and  small,  in  shell-sand 
(Ji.T.J.  Dredged  in  Hardwicke  Bay,  Spencer  Gulf,  from  eight  to 
ten  fathoms,  four  perfect  shells,  and  five  single  valves  (Dr. 
Verco), 

Lueina  perobliqua,  Tate,  aiuea,  p.  128. 

Investigator's  Straits  and  Southern  Yorke-Peninsula. 

Lueina  paupera,  Tate,  aiuea,  p.  129. 
Hardwicke  Bay,  Spencer-Gulf. 

Cardita  gemmuiifera,  Tate,  antea,  p.  130. 

Spencer  Gulf. 

[Cardita  bimaeulata,  Deskayea, 

Ref.—Vroc,  Zool.  Soc.,  1852,  t.  17,  figs.,  4-5. 

Syn, — C,  Gunniiy  Deshayes,  op.  cit.  p.  101 ;  C,  Atkinson^  Ten  • 
Woods,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  Tasm. 

The  two  species  of  Deshayes,  here  quoted,  should  be  re- 
garded as  one  and  the  same ;  the  first  was  attributed  to  New 
Zealand,  though  it  is  not  admitted  by  Prof.  Hutton  in  his  revised 
list  of  New  Zealand  MoUusca,  and  the  second  to  Tasmania; 
because  of  the  assumed  far-distant  localities,  the  describer  may 
have  been  induced  to  attach  undue  value  to  individual  differences, 
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which  he  would  not  have  done  had  he  known  that  they  belonged 
to  the  same  habitat. 

Of  the  two  names  C,  bimaculaia  is  to  be  preferred  because  the 
diagnosis  is  accompanied  by  figures.] 

[Genus  Mylitta,  D'Orbigny  a/iid  Recluz, 

Our  species  quoted  under  Pythina  should  be  transferred  to  the 
above>named  genus ;  as  according  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Smith,  Annals 
and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  1891,  p.  227,  Pythina  is  restricted  to 
P.  Deshayesiana,  Hinds,  and  differs  from  Kellia  only  by  its 
divaricate  plications. 

Mylitta  Deshayesii,  D'Orh.  and  Beduz, 
Syn, — Pythina   Deshayesii,  auciores;  P.   Deshayesiana,   Tate, 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  S.  Aust.,  1887,  non  Hinds, 

Mylitta  Tasmanlea,  T.  Woods 

Syn. — Pythina  Tasmanica,  T.  Woods ;  id.,  TcUe^  op.  cit. 

Smith  says  that  this  species  "  is  identical  with  the  preceding"; 
but  this  I  think  is  a  very  hastily-formed  opinion,  and  I  doubt 
if  he  has  seen  the  shell  or  giving  attention  to  the  figure  or 
description  of  it. 

Mylitta  gemmata,  Tau, 

Syn. — Pythina  gemmata,  Tate^  op.  cit. 

lliis  species  has  been  obtained  in  a  living  state  at  Edithburgh 
associated  with  Ephippodonta  spp.  by  Mr.  Matthews.] 

iKellia  rotimda,   Deshayes.     Var.,  E,  A.  Smith,  Challenger  Report, 

t.  xi.,  f.  5. 

A  single  specimen  obtained  by  Mr.  Adcock  at  Hardwicke  Bay 
is  larger  and  less  rotund  than  examples  comparable  with  the 
types.  This  variety  is  figured  by  Smith,  as  above  quoted,  who 
remarks  "the  specimens  from  Bass  Strait  exhibit  a  precisely 
similar  outline  (to  the  figured  example  from  Port  Jackson),  and 
consequently  approach  very  closely  to  K.  cycladi/ormis  of  New 
2iealand ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
will  prove  eventually  variations  of  one  and  the  same  species."] 

MyseUa  OVallS,  Tate,  antea,  p.  128. 
Hardwicke  Bay  and  Investigator's  Straits. 

[Diplodonta  Adamsi,  Aiigas. 
The  generic  reference  to  Sacchia  in  vol.  xi.,  p.  68,  is  erroneous.] 

Myrina  erenatullfera,  Tate,  aiuea,  p.  131. 
MacDonnell  Bay. 

ILithodomus  euneiformis,  Tate,  antea,  p.  131. 
St.  Vincent-Gulf. » 
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[Barbatia  Carpenteri,  Jhinker, 
Eef.   and    Syn, — AnomcUocardia   Ca/rperUeri,    Danker,    Nov. 
Conch.,  t.  30,  figs.  7-9,   1860.     Area  (Barbatia)  radula,  K  A, 
Smith,   Challenger  Lamellibranchiata,  p.  260,  t.  17,  figs.  3-3b. 
1885. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  above-quoted  names  refer  to 
one  species  only;  indeed,  the  types  of  each  are  from  the  same 
locality — Port  Philip  Bay,  in  Victoria.  The  name  employed  in 
the  Challenger  "Report  is  adopted  from  the  M.S.  of  A.  Adams,  in 
the  Cumingian  Collection,  and  its  earliest  appearance  in  print  is 
due  to  Angas,  in  Proc.  ZooL  Soc.,  1865,  p.  655 — thus  five  years 
after  Bunker's  diagnosis.  Dunker's  name  must  in  all  fairness  be 
accepted.] 

Lima  squamosa,  Lamarck. 
If  the  difierence  in  the  number  of  ribs  be  a  reliable  distinctive 
character  to  separate  Z.  sqttomaso  and  Z.  muUicostata  (there 
being  about  24  to  the  former  and  about  36  to  the  latter),  then 
Z.  squaTYWsa  must  be  included  in  our  local  list;  as  Mr.  Adcock  has 
collected  two  medium-sized  valves  on  the  beach  at  Port  Lincoln, 
both  species  are  recorded  from  the  tropical  seas  of  Australia,  but 
I  do  not  know  of  an  authentic  occurrence  of  Z.  aquainosa  in 
any  other  part  of  Australia.  It  is  true  that  Menke  records  the 
name  for  Swan  River,  but  it  is  not  certain  if  it  be  correctly 
applicable,  as  at  the  time  when  Menke  wrote  his  "  Molluscorum 
N.  Hollondise,"  the  Sowerbian  species  had  not  been  separated 
from  that  of  Lamarck. 

Peeten  undulatus,  Sowerby, 

Be/.—Thes.  Conch.,  vol.  i.,  p.  60,  t.  19,  figs.  206,  207;  id. 
Reeve,  Conch.  Icon.,  t.  20,  fig.  73. 

A  white,  triangularly  orbicular,  depressed  shell,  ornamented 
with  seven  or  eight  broad  rays,  which  are  radially  ribbed ;  the 
interstitial  spaces  with  shagreen-sculpture.  About  an  inch-and- 
a-half  in  diameter. 

Off  Comey  Point,  in  17  to  30  fathoms;  and  Investigator's 
Straits,  in  15  fathoms  (Dr.  Verco),  Also  Port  Phillip  Bay!;  off 
East  Moncoeur  Island,  Bass  Straits  (Challenger  Report),  and 
Tasmania. 

[Terebratulina  caneellata,  Koch, 
By  a  typographical  error,  this  species  was  quoted  in  vol.  IX. 
p.  110,  as  Terehratella  caneellata.] 
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The  Grtijlacrid^  and  Stenopklmatid-*;  of 
Australia  and  Polynesia. 

By  J.  G.  O.  Teppkr,  F.L.S. 

[Read  September  &,  1892.] 

The  GrtlulcridiA  and  STEiroPBLMATiDA  form  the  two  last 
faonilies  in  Bnmner  van  Wattenroyh'  system  of  the  Locnstodea. 
They  resemble  each  other  considerably  in  general  appearance,  and 
approximately  in  habit ;  bnt  while  the  former  possess  depressed 
tarsi  without  pulvilli,  or  sole  pads,  and  latend  expansions  to  all 
the  joints,  the  latter  have  compressed  tarsi  with  osnally  distinct 
pulvilli  and  the  first  and  second  joints  simple.  The  two  families 
■lay  be  thus  diagnosed  : — 

GBYiiLACRiDiE. — Tarsi  depressed,  first  and  second  joints  with 
lateral  lobes  separated  by  a  furrow.  Fore  tibise  without  foramina 
and  above  without  apical  spines.  Hind  tibise  above  with  single 
apical  spines,  below  with  two  on  each  margin. 

SrsNOPBLMATiDiE. — Tarsi  compressed,  first  and  second  joints 
without  lateral  appendages,  mostly  provided  with  pulvilli.  Fore 
tdbiie  often  with  foramina,  above  with  apical  spines  on  each 
margin.  Hind  tibiee  above  with  single,  below  with  two  apical 
spines  on  both  margins. 

Although  both  resemble  the  Gryllodea,  or  Crickets,  consider- 
ably, and  have  been  classed  with  them  by  elder  authors,  in- 
cluding Stal,  their  relationship  with  them  is  quite  remote,  and 
the  four-jointed  tarsi,  the  structure  of  the  wings  and  the  ovi- 
positor relegate  them  to  the  Locustodea,  notwithstanding  their 
cricket-like  habits  and  appearance.  Brunner  says : — "  The  first 
Gryllid  undoubtedly  descended  from  some  Locustid,  but  the 
Stenopehnatids  did  not  descend  from  that  Gryllid,  but  were — if 
one  may  so  express  oneself — a  second  departure  of  the  Locustids 
in  the  direction  of  the  crickets." 

In  Brunner's  monograph  are  11  genera  of  GryllacridsB  and  36 
of  Stenopelmatidse  described  as  known,  the  former  consisting  of 
132  species  {GryUacris  alone  of  95),  and  the  latter  of  91,  whose 
general  distribution  will  be  apparent  at  a  glance  at  the  following 
table. 
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m 


GrylL 

StCDOp. 

OrylLin 
2  continents. 

Europe       

0 

4 

— 

Asia  and  Malavan  Archipelago 

Africa,  with  Madagascar,  Ac 

65 

14 

3 

19 

22 

1 

North  and  Central  America      

5 

29 

— 

South  America  and  W.  India 

10 

7 



Australia  and  Tasmania 

21 

4 

1 

Polynesia,  incL  N.  Guinea,  N.  Caledonia, 

Fiji,  New  Zealand,  &c 

15 

11 

4 

Habitat  unknown 

2 

— 

— 

137  sp.         91  sp.  9  sp. 

In  this  paper  three  new  genera  of  GryllacridsB  and  two  oi 
Stenopelmatidfle  are  added.  Described  as  new  of  the  former  an 
18  species  and  of  the  latter  three,  thus  raising  the  totals  of  th< 
Gryllacridse  to  155  species  in  14  genera,  and  the  others  to  9^ 
species  in  39  genera,  and  for  Australia  and  Polynesia  alone  U 
39  species  of  Gryllacrids  in  10  genera,  and  18  species  o 
Stenopelmatids  in  11  genera. 

In  glancing  at  the  above  table  it  wiU  be  noticed  that  Europ 
is  the  only  continent  from  which  the  Gryllacrids  are  whoU; 
absent,  while  in  Asia  and  the  adjoining  Austral-Poljmesia] 
regions  they  attain  their  greatest  development  (119  sp.),  th 
tropical  and  temperate  zones  forming  their  exclusive  habitat 
The  Stenopelmatids  show  a  different  distribution.  Being  founi 
in  all  continents,  of  which  Europe  contains  the  fewest,  they  reac 
their  greatest  development  in  the  widely-separated  African  an< 
North  American  regions,  the  intermediate  Asiatic- Australasia 
region  only  furnishing  a  moderate  variety,  notwithstanding  it 
immense  extent.  Strange  to  say.  South  America  and  the  Wes 
Indian  Island  furnish  the  minimum  of  both  families,  notwitl 
standing  most  favourable  climatic  conditions,  and  for  which  th 
want  of  sufficient  exploration  can  scarcely  afford  an  adequat 
explanation. 

The  individuals  of  both  families  are  nowhere  numerous  or  eve 
common.  Their  habits  are  extremely  retired,  and  little  know 
in  detail.  Many  species  are  undoubtedly  nocturnal,  notabl 
those  of  almost  uniformly  dingy  or  dark  colouring ;  while  th 
tiger-like  banding  of  black  and  yellow  of  many  Australian  specie 
appears  to  denote  diurnal  activity  among  grass.  Some  species  c 
the  Stenopelmatids  never  see  the  light  of  day,  exclusively  ii 
habiting  dark  caves.  All  cave-inhabiting  Orthoptera  belong  t 
that  family. 

Most  of  those  Australian  GryllacridsB  which  have  been  observe 
by  me  live  by  day  in  hollows  under  logs  of  wood,  stones,  veg< 
table  rubbish,  in  disused  outhouses,  <&c.;  many  inhabit  hoUo' 
spaces  under  bark  on  the  trunks  and  thicker  branches  of  Euca 
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ypta,  their  lair  having  two  openings  usually.  While  at  rest  in 
these,  their  head  is  near  and  toward  one  of  the  openings;  the  long, 
highly  flexible  antennse  being  stretched  behind  towards  the  other, 
so  as  to  receive  timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  or 
prey  from  that  direction.  When  disturbed  they  prove  very 
nimble  and  swift  runners,  but  do  not  as  a  rule  take  to-wing 
in  daylight  or  in  wet  weather,  but  do  so  at  night,  or  even  in 
cloudy  afternoons  before  sunset.  If  handled  incautiously  they 
are  able  to  inflict  severe  bites,  drawing  blood  resulily,  their 
mandibles  being  very  strong,  sometimes  of  enormous  size,  and  the 
largest  in  general  among  insects.  Being  carnivorous,  they  are 
highly  beneficial  in  assisting  to  keep  down  other  species  that 
would  be  highly  injurious  to  agriculture  if  increasing  without 
check. 

I.  GRYLLACRID.®. 

The  GRTLLACBiDiE  are  distinguished  from  all  other  Locustids 
(1)  by  the  delicate,  mantis-like  structure  of  their  wings,  which 
are  richly  provided  with  veins  and  veinlets,  but  without 
tympanal  organs ;  (2)  the  long,  articulately-inserted,  movable 
spines  on  the  under  side  of  the  fore  and  middle  tibis  ;  and  (3) 
the  lobe-like  lateral  expansion  of  the  tarsal  joints.  The  last 
abdominal  segment  of  the  male  is  also  very  abnormal,  the  eighth 
being  usuaUy  enlarged,  still  more  so  the  ninth,  becoming  cucul- 
late  and  enclosing  the  anal  organs.  Brunner  has  figured  eight 
diflferent  types,  without,  I  think,  exhausting  them.  These, 
however,  are  scarcely  generally  useful  for  more  than  specific  dis- 
tinction when  both  sexes  are  known,  and  assist  in  no  wise  the 
mating  of  individuals,  because  no  corresponding  structure  or 
proportionate  character  exists  in  females. 

Presence  or  absence  of  wings  forms  a  good  character  to  separate 
the  family  into  three  groups,  as  the  organs  of  flight  are  either 
perfect,  more  or  less  rudimentary  or  wholly  absent.  When  rudi- 
mentary, it  is  easy,  as  pointed  out  by  Bnmner  long  ago,  to 
distinguish  adults  from  nymphs  by  observing  whether  the 
anterior  or  costal  margin  is  directed  upwards  or  downwards,  the 
latter  infallibly  denoting  the  adult,  the  former  the  nymph-stage. 
The  size,  shape,  and  venation  of  the  wing-lobes  form  good  specSic 
or  even  generic  characters. 

The  anterior  (perfect)  organs  of  flight,  known  as  elytra  or 
tegmina,  are  so  richly  and  variably  supplied  with  veins  and  vein- 
lets,  that  their  venation  is  useless  for  the  object  of  diagnosis, 
while  the  form  of  the  apex  can  only  be  employed  in  closely-related 
species. 

The  posterior  or  real  wings,  however,  aflbrd  good  characters  for 
distinction  by  the  various  colouring  of    veins  and  membrane. 
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These  are  eitlier  uni-colorous  or  of  diflPerent  tints,  the  veins  and 
veinlets  being  either  lighter  or  darker  than  the  membrane,  or 
vice  versa  J  or  tlie  former  lined  on  either  side  more  or  less  by 
ligliter  or  darker  borders. 

The  chest  or  pectus  is  of  very  uniform  structure,  and  only  in 
■  '  \l  the  genus  Epcbcra  are  there  any  pix>minent  lobe-like  expansions 

,1  The  ovipositor  Is  more  or  less  straight  in  the  adult,  of  con- 

ii  siderable  length  usually,  and  stout  at  the  base,  where  the  lower 

'  t  valves  are  sharply  turned  up  and   quite  enclosed  by  the  upper 

•  I  ones.       The   apex   is   smooth   and    shining,    neither   acute    nor 

-^  •  serrated.     In  the  nymph-stage  it  is  shorter  than  in  the  adult,  and 

'^  often  (if  not  always  ?)  shortly   incurved  from   near  the  base   and 

*      ^  carried  over  the  back.     Its  length,  curvature,  &c.,  afford  good 

character's. 

Size  and  proportions  of  the  various  species  appear  to  be  fairly 
constant,  also  the  colouring,  which  cannot  be  neglected  in 
determination. 

The  most  prominent  characters  are,  however,  found  in  the 
number,  size,  and  arrangement  of  the  spines  of  the  legs,  especially 
of  the  under  side  of  the  hind  femora  and  the  upper  side  of  the 
hind  tibiae,  also  the  relation  they  exhibit  in  number  and  size 
to  each  other.  The  femoral  spines  are  in  four  to  five  pairs  in  the 
majority  of  the  Australian  species  examined  by  rae,  but  are 
wanting  wholly  or  partially  in  rare  cases,  or  increase  to  nine. 
Those  of  the  hind  tibise  are  quite  as  variable.  Even  this  charac- 
ter, however,  cannot  be  wholly  relied  upon,  as  the  numbers  not 
only  vary  within  the  species,  but  actual  disparity  in  the  same 
individual  may  occur,  obsolete  spines  being  indicated  by  wider 
intervals  or  minute  tubercles,  and  increase  of  numl)ers  by  inter- 
calated spinelets  separated  by  narrower  interspaces.  But  the 
greatest  uniformity  prevails  in  regard  to  the  movable  spines  of 
the  fore  and  middle  tibiie,  at  least  in  those  examined  by  me. 
Here  the  number  is  five  on  each  margin,  the  only  exception 
observed  being  a  female  of  Eoniiis  tigrinus  with  four  pairs.  The 
,.,  .,'  same  remark  applies  to  the  spines  of  the  under  side  of  the  hind 

j  •,  j  tibije,  the  usual  number  being  three.     The  subjoined  table  of  the 

i'l'\  variations  of  the  spines  of  hind  femora  and  hind  tibiae  will  show 

•i':..i  the  extent  of  the  observed  variability,  rarely  obscured  by  other 

,1.  j  characters,  and  also  serve  as  a  ready  means  of  identification. 

¥  I 

}■ ; 
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Table  showing  Variability  of  Spines  of  Hind  Legs  in  the  Species 
and  Sexes  of  Australian  Gryllacridb  and  Stbnopelmatids. 


Hind  femora  below. 

Hind  tibia  above. 

1 

BiffhtSide. 
infos  extus 

Leftside.  1 

iRishtSide. 

!  Left  Side. 

Sex. 

intus 

extasi'intasextusl'inttu  extue 

A.  GaTT.T.ACRIDJE. 

i 

Gryllacris  magnifica      ... 

Fem. 

9 

4 

8 

4  ! 

5 

4 

i    6 

4 

atrogenicalata| 

!    Male 
Fem.    ; 

4 
5 

3 
4 

4 
5 

3 
4 

6 
3 

6 
4 

5 
3 

6 
4 

marmoriceps 

M. 
F. 

3 

4 

4 
3 

4 
3 

3    ! 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

var.  nigrifroDS 

F. 

1 

3 

4 

5 

3 

3 

3  1    3 

t 

1      M.      i 

5 

3 

5 

3 

)  ^ 

0 

0      0 

longicomis      -! 

!  (nymph) 

5 
5 

4 
3 

5 
5 

I 

0 

0 

i 

10      0 

1       «« 

5 

2 

4 

8  : 

/ 

1 

ferrotestaoea  | 

F. 

F. 

4 
3 

3 
4 

4 
4 

V 

5 
3 

4 
4 

5       4 
5       4 

i      M. 

5 

4 

5 

4 

6 

4 

4       4 

'      F. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1    5  1    4 

latescens     ...j 

(« 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4  , 

4,3 

(» 

4 

3 

4 

3  , 

J. 

4 

6,    4 

^ 

(1 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4       4 

fltramiiiea 



2 

6  * 

4 

7 

6 

6       6 

subdebilis       ... 



4 

7I 

4 

2 

7 

6       5 

incerta     

F. 

9 

4 

11 

5 

6 

6 

6  ,    6 

panlula    

Molineasiana... 



4 

5 

3 

5 

4 

1    4  j     4 



8 

8 

9 

8 

6 

7      6 

fturagiylkcris  mfii»cata| 

M. 
F. 

5 
5 

4 
4 

5 
5 

4 

4  ' 

4 
5 

5 

7 

4 
5 

latelineolata 

,      F. 

5 

4' 

5 

3 

3 

4 

2 

«i       1 

6 

4 

5 

3 

4 

5 

f 

,'      M-      , 

5 

3 

5 

3 

4 

3 

pallidolinea-^ 

F. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

I 

*« 

5 

3 

5 

4  ; 

4 

4 

f 

M. 

5 

3  ' 

4 

3 

4 

6 

var.  minor  ■{ 

1      F. 

4 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

{ 

»l 

4 

3  , 

3 

3 

3 

— 

insignis 

'      M. 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

5 

deserta       ... 

M. 

2 

3| 

3 

3' 

5 

5 

EoniuB  tigrinus    | 

1      F. 

3 
2 

t' 

2 
2 

3 
2 

4 

4 

4 

4 
4 

atrofrons    

F. 

6 

5 

5 

4  ' 

6 

3 

6 

funatns      

F. 

2 

3 

3 

3 

6 

4 

5 

Apteronomos  BordaSnsis 

M. 

5 

2  i 

5 

4 

6 

5 

5 

5 

•( 

5 

3  1 

5 

2 

5 

4 

1    5 

5 

var.  ? 

"       1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

5 

4 

Ani€trowmasHebn8i...| 

F. 

6 
3 

5 
3 

7 
4 

8 
5  , 

9 
9 

7 
5 

10 
10 

6 
5 

B.  9nN0PKLMATID^ 

PenthopiophoraDriffieldi 

F.      1 

10 

2 

i    ® 

1 

10 

8 

10 

7 

I**cl^ypodagru8    crasri-J 
^ I 

M. 

12 
12 

6 
5 

Il3 

12 

5 
4 

6 
6 

6 
5 

6 
6 

6 
5 

1      F.      1 

12 

6 

12 

7 

9 

8 

6 

6 

Magareyi  ... 

F.      ' 

6 

0 

6 

^1 

« 

6 

!    « 

1 

6 
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The  following  list  of  genera  indicates  their  general  distribution, 
and  the  systematic  place  of  the  new  ones  : — 

Gryllacris,  Serv,^  all  regions. 

DiBELONA,  Br.^  South  Ajmerica. 

HYPERBiENUS,  Br.^  South  America. 

Paragryllacris,  jBr.,  Australia. 

Neanius,  Br,^  Australia. 

EoNius,  gen,  nov,,  Australia. 

Eremus,  Br.,  Old  World. 

Epacra,  Br,,  Australia. 

Apotrechus,  Br,,  Australia. 

Apteronomus,  gen,  nov,,  Australia. 

Ambtrus,  Br,,  Australia. 

Ametrosomus,  gen,  nov,,  Australia. 

ScHizoDACTYLUS,  BrulM,  Asia. 

CoMicus,  Br,,  Africa. 
The  principal  work  upon  which  this  paper  is  based  is  Brunner's 
Monograph  of  the  two  families,  Yienna,  1888,  and  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  species  not  actually  known  to  me  are  herein  repro- 
duced.    The  abbreviation  "  Br."  signifies  that  author's  name. 

Gryllacris,  ServiUe 
Head  short,  globose.  Occiput  covered  by  pronotum.  Vertex 
declined,  fastigium  usually  wider  than  first  antennal  joint,  mar- 
gins obtuse,  acute  or  keeled,  and  contiguous  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  frontal  Antennse  very  long,  usually  about  three 
times  the  body ;  joints  numerous,  first  joint  large,  more'  or  less 
gibbous.  Eyes  pear-shaped,  rather  prominent.  Usually  three 
ocelliform  spots.  Face  broad,  transverse  or  elongate.  Cheeks 
rounded,  and  quite  smooth.  Mandibles  strong.  Pronotum  short, 
truncate  before  and  behind,  disk  uneven,  more  or  less  coloured ; 
deflexed  lobes  roundly  inserted  and  low,  inferior  margin  straight. 
Elytra  and  wings  perfectly  expliccUe,  former  ample,  more  or  less 
hyaline,  many-veined,  transverse  veinlets  very  distinct,  more  or 
less  brownish,  alike  in  both  sexes.  Hind  wings  cycloidal,  hyaline 
and  diversely  coloured,  veins  and  veinlets  often  bordered  brownish. 
Pectus  narrow,  meso-  and  meta-notv/ra  obscurely  triangular,  Foie 
coxse  armed  with  a  spine.  Fore  and  middle  femora  compressed, 
Bulcate  below,  unarmed.  Hind  femora  compressed,  dilated 
cricket-like,  sulcate  below,  the  margins  more  or  less  spined.  Fore 
and  middle  tibiae  terete  above,  with  4-5  articulately  inserted  spines 
on  each  margin  below.  Hind  tWmd  flattened  above,  with  (mostly) 
five  spines  on  either  side,  also  three  short  apical  spurs.  Three  first 
tarsal  joints  broadly  lobed  laterally,  lobes  of  fourth  joint  muck 
longer,  claws  small.  Abdomen  obese,  seventh  and  eighth  s^- 
ments  of  male  more  or  less  inflated,  arched,  latter  often  much 
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elongated,  ninth  segment  narrow  at  apex,  furcatelj  deflexed, 
whoUy  enclosing  the  anus.  Cerci  elongate,  pilose.  Subgenital 
lamina  of  male  ircmsverse  with  articulately  inserted  styles.  Ovi- 
positor incurved,  elongate,  rarely  straight,  apex  obtuse  or 
obliquely  truncate,  superior  valves  enclosing  the  inferior  at  the 
base. 

Gbtllacris  cyanea,  Br.  (Mon.,  82). 

"Head  broumi$K4>lue,  labrum  blacky  face  with  three  citron- 
yellow  ocelliform  spots.  Antennae,  first  two  joints  brownish,  re- 
mainder pale^  Pronotum  laterally  with  reddish  ferruginous 
callosities,  deflexed  lobes  bordered  black.  Elytra  testaceous^  trans- 
verse veinlets  broadly  bordered  with  brown.  Wings  smoky,  vein- 
lets  bordered  brown.  Fore  and  middle  legs  blackish  blue.  Hind 
femora  with  upper  longitudinal  half  ferruginous,  lower  blackish- 
blue,  below  with  five  internal  and  eight  external  spines.  Hind 
tibiae  chestnut-brown.  Ovipositor  very  straight  and  slender, 
brown,  apex  obtuse.     Subgenital  lamina  triangularly  emarginate. 

Female. 
Length  of  body 27  mm. 


Length  of  pronotum 
Length  of  elytra... 
Length  of  hind  femora 
Length  of  ovipositor 

ffabUat.— North  Australia." 


5 
21 
16 
23 


Gryllacris  MA6NIFICA,  Br,  (ibid,  83). 

Size  large.  Head,  pronotum,  and  legs  brownish-black,  or  in 
reflected  light  dark-blue.  Antennae  lighter  or  duller  brown,  or 
the  basal  half  blackish.  Face  with  impressed  dots.  Ocelliform 
spot  rather  small,  triangular,  oval,  or  orbicular,  pale  to  bright 
yellow.  Labrum  and  mandibles  ferruginous  to  reddish.  Prono- 
tum with  deep  transverse  furrows  near  fore  and  hind  margins,  a 
conspicuous  rounded  ridge  preceding  the  latter;  medial  line 
narrow,  impressed ;  lateral  lobes  somewhat  higher  behind,  sub- 
angular,  inferior  margin  rounded.  Elytra  testaceous,  hyaline 
(white  and  opaque  with  spirit  specimens);  veins  testaceous  to 
brownish  ;  transverse  veinlets  from  deep  brownish  black  to  light 
brown.  Wings  pale  smoky,  or  concolorous  with  elytra,  veinlets 
narrowly  bordered  with  brown,  and  forming  very  regular  con- 
centric lines.  Hind  femora  below  with  eight  to  nine  internal  and 
four  external  pale  spines  with  black  tips.  Hind  tibiae  above 
with  five  internal  and  four  external  spinelets.  Abdomen  above 
with  all  the  segments  banded  brownish  or  black  at  the  base. 
Ovipositor  nearly  straight,  very  long,  apex  conical.  Subgenital 
lamina  of  female  triangular,  apex  rounded. 
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Female. 
Length  of  body        ...  ...  ...     24-29    mm. 

Length  of  pronotuni  ...  ...       5  " 

Length  of  elytra 45-52       " 

Length  of  hind  femora         ...  ...     13-16*5    ** 

Length  of  ovipositor  ...  ...     35-43       " 

llahitaL — Port  Adelaide,  Lyndoch,  ifec,  South  Australia 
Broken  Hill,  Central  Australia  (Coil.  S.A.  Mus.). 

B runner's  description  of  this  magnificent  species  is  unmis 
takably  applicable  to  the  four  specimens  in  the  Adelaidi 
Museum,  but  as  they  vary  in  size  and  colour,  it  has  been  slightly 
departed  from.  The  insects  live  solitarily  under  logs,  tfec,  whei 
the  ground  is  dry,  or  under  the  loosely-adhering  dry  bark  o 
Eucalypts,  usually  about  the  thicker  branches.  They  appear  t 
be  much  rarer  now  than  they  were  some  thirty  years  ago. 

GrYLLACRIS    ATROGEXICULATA,  Spec.  tWl\ 

Size  moderate.  Head  from  front  view  broadly  oval^  testaceous 
occiput  and  fastigiura  deep  lustrous  brownish  black.  FastigiuE 
rather  viore  tha^i  twice  the  width  of  first  antennal  joint.  Ocelli 
form  spot  scarcely  distinct.  Face,  clypeus,  labrum,  base  am 
first  two  joints  of  antenna?,  and  the  palpi  testaceous,  borders  c 
frontal  fastigium,  and  a  spot  under  each  eye,  deep  brown.  Pre 
notum  with  disk  rotundately  depressed  or  rounded,  fore  and  hinc 
margin  raised,  convex ;  interruptedly  impressed  medial  lin 
broadly  bordered  wdth  deep  brown,  the  colour  extending  t 
scutellum.  Elytra  of  male  eccceeding  abdomen  by  about  half  tJiei 
lengthy  of  the/emaZe  scarcely  reaching  base  of  ovipositor,  testaceou! 
veins  and  veinlets  brown,  apex  subacute.  Legs  of  body-coloui 
except  apex  of  f&inora  and  hose  of  tibioe,  which  are  deep  bl<icl 
Hind  femora  incrassated  at  the  base  only  (female)  or  to  th 
middle  (male),  below  with  four  to  five  internal  and  three  to  fou 
external  spines.  Hind  tibiae  above  with  three  to  five  internj 
and  four  to  six  external  spines.  Abdomen  of  male  with  eight 
segment  produced,  ninth  segment  cucullate,  sulcate,  pilose,  Sul 
genital  lamina  of  male  with  the  medial  lobe  mnch  extendei 
quadrate,  apical  angles  jrroduced  laterally,  lateral  lobes  not  e3 
tended,  angular.  Styles  slender,  pilose.  Ovipositor  stou 
straight,  apex  incurved,  obliquely  acuminate  from  below,  acut^ 
finely  serrated  above. 


iMale. 

Female. 

Length  of  body 

..     25  mm. 

32  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 

..       45  " 

6      " 

Length  of  elytra    ... 

..38      " 

28      « 

Length  of  hind  femora 

,.     12      " 

15      " 

Length  of  ovipositor 

..     ^ 

12-5  " 
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Halniat.—L&igh's'CTeek  (FooleJ,  The  Peake,  Central  Australia 
(Driffield),  (CoU.  S.A.  Mus.). 

The  species  resembles  Bruimer*s  G,  nigrogeniculata  (male, 
Manilla)  in  general  aspect,  but  the  elytra  are  twice  as  long,  the 
fastigium  much  wider,  the  spines  of  the  hind  femora  much  less 
in  number,  <fec.,  hence  I  have  considered  the  creation  of  a  new 
species  justifiable. 

Grtllacrib  marmobicbps,  spec.  nav. 

Size  moderate  to  large  Head  oblong  from  front  view,  vertex 
much  raised  above  pronotum.  Face  pale,  with  fine  impressed 
dots;  apex  of  labrum  (male)  or  clypeus  (female)  brown,  mar- 
ginal ridges  of  cheeks  dark  brown,  also  the  mandibles.  Fastig- 
ium of  vertex  twice  as  wide  (male)  or  wider  (female)  than  first 
antennal  joint,  much  depressed  and  flattened,  marbled  paler  and 
darker  teetaceaus  and  traversed  by  black  sinuous  lines.  Lower 
ocelliform  spot  conspicuous,  small,  oval,  acuminate  above,  pale- 
yellow  ;  upper  pair  subtrigonal,  dull,  all  bordered  blackish,  this 
colour  extending  to  apex  of  fastigium,  and  continues  in  three 
sinuous  black  lines  to  posterior  margin  of  occiput,  two  being 
lateral  and  one  central,  the  former  joined  obliquely  at  two-thirds 
of  their  course  (from  front)  to  the  middle  one  by  emitting  on 
either  side  a  fine  but  often  interrupted  line,  the  central  line  being 
continued  from  the  junction  to  the  hindmargin ;  a  depressed, 
pale,  pyriform  spot  at  the  base  of  either  of  the  antennae  borders 
and  defines  the  frontal  fastigium.  Disk  of  pronotum  straight, 
flattened,  with  a  short  black  medial  streak  in  front  and  a  depre^ed 
line  behind;  fore  margin  convex,  hindmargin  nearly  straight;  do- 
flexed  lobes  longer  than  high,  nearly  quadrangular,  angles  rounded, 
callosities  promiscuous.  Elytra  more  than  one  and  a  half 
times  the  length  of  body,  veins  slightly  darker  than  body-colour. 
Wings  rather  longer  than  elytra,  very  pellucid,  veins  and  veinlets 
not  bordered  darkly.  Hind  femora  (male)  with  three  or  four 
external,  and  two  internal  spinelets  (female  with  three).  Hind 
tibise  above  with  three  or  four  very  minute  spinelets  on  either 
margin.  Abdomen  with  ninth  segment  cucullate,  external 
margin  densely  btU  minutely  spinedy  centrally  tcith  ttoo  very  much 
longer  spines,  remote  from  each  other  and  the  lateral  ones. 
Ovipositor  nearly  straight,  gradually  tapering,  apex  dark,  rugose, 
acuminate. 


Male. 

Female. 

Length  of  body 

34  5  mm. 

37     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum     ... 

6-5     " 

7-5     " 

Length  of  elytra 

50 

50 

Length  of  hind  femora. . . 

17 

18-5     »' 

Length  of  ovipositer     . . . 

« 

39 
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M.  (nymph) 

F. 

F.     F.  (nymph) 

20  mm. 

30  mm. 

21  mm.  30  mm. 

4  " 

5  " 

5*5  "   6  " 

9-5" 

34  " 

a5   "   13  " 

12  " 

15  " 

16-5  "   15  " 

— 

29  " 

35   "   18  " 
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HabiUU, — Morgan,  on  the  Lower  Murray  River,  South  Aus- 
tralia (Evans)  (Coll.  SA.  Museum). 

Var.  nigrifons. 

Size  smaller  than  the  typical  form,  which  it  resembles  in  aspect 
and  in  the  markings  of  the  head,  but  differing  by  a  broad  deep 
black  band  across  the  face,  almost  obliterating  all  other  markings, 
except  the  small,  nearly  circular  ocelliform  spot.  The  size  is  very 
variable,  also  the  number  of  spinelets  of  the  hind  femora,  which 
vary  from  3-5  external  and  1-4  internal  ones,  the  hind  tibise  ex- 
hibit three  on  each  upper  margin  with  all  the  specimens  before 
me.     The  antennae  are  about  four  times  the  length  of  the  body. 

M. 
Length  of  body        ...  23  mm. 
Length  of  pronotum ...    4    " 
Length  of  elytra      ...  39    " 
Length  of  hind  femora  15   *' 
Length  of  ovipositor...  — 

Hdbitai. — Ardrossan,  Yorke's  Pen.  (M.  <k  F.,  Cadd)  ;  vicinity 
of  Adelaide  (M.  nymph,  F.  and  F.  nymph).  South  Australia 
(various  contributions)  (Coll.  S.A.  Museum). 

The  species  with  its  variety  is  one  of  the  best  characterised 
among  those  examined  on  account  of  the  constant  markings  of  the 
head.  Should  the  variety  be  deemed  to  deserve  raising  into  higher 
rank,  its  varietal  name  might  become  the  specific. 

Gryllacris  longicornis,  spec.  nov. 
Size  large.  Rusty  testaceous,  concolorous.  Head  from  front 
view  oblongoval.  Face  rugose,  with  impressed  dots,  shining. 
Labrum  (adults)  oval-elongate.  Clypeus  subhexagonal,  lateral 
sides  shortest;  above  the  latter  a  short,  conspictwus  ridge  on  each 
side,  parallel,  directed  touxji/rds  the  space  between  the  eyes  and 
antenn(e.  Antennse  very  long  and  slender,  exceeding  four  times 
the  length  of  body;  first  joint  slender.  Fastigium  of  vertex 
rounded,  shiningly  «)mooth,  about  four  times  the  width  of  first 
antennal  joint,  apex  slightly  emarginate,  apical  and  lateral  margins 
bordered  narrowly  with  a  pale  line  revurving  upon  itself^  paU 
medied  line  continvsd  to  hind  margin.  Space  between  these 
marginal  lines,  occiput  and  sides  of  head  miniUely  and  irregxdarly 
marbled  by  fine  pale  lines,  area  between  them  darker  than  the 
body-colour.  Eyes  elongate,  black.  Pronotum  unmarked,  anterior 
and  posterior  margins  straight;  lobes  much  longer  than  high, 
inferior  margin  straight,  parallel ;  humeral  sinus  very  small 
Elytra  and  wings  concolorous,  pellucid ;  veins  and  veinlets  of 
body-colour.  Wings  with  transverse  veinlets,  bordered  very 
narrowly  with  dark  testaceous.  Fore  and  middle  legs  long  and 
slender;  hind  legs  much  incrassated  at  base  ;  hind  femora  below 
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with  two  to  four  external  and  four  to  five  internal  spinelets, 
being  variable  on  the  left  and  right  of  the  same  individual.  Hind 
tibiae  above  scarcely  flaUe^ied  cmdv/narmed,  or  the  spinelets  almost 
imperceptible  with  a  lens.  Ovipositor  very  slender,  nearly 
straight,  gradually  pointed^  shorter  in  the  nymph  than  the  adult, 
and,  being  shortly  recurved,  is  carried  over  the  body.  One  adult 
female  and  two  female  nymphs. 

Female — Adult.        Nympks. 

Length  of  body     35  mm.  28  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum         ...       8    "  7    " 

Length  of  elytra 46    "      95-10    " 

Length  of  hind  femora     ...     16    '^  15    " 

Length  of  ovipositor        ...     27    "        12-15    " 
Habitai. — Palmerston,  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia 
(presented  by  the  Hon.  S.  J.  Magarey,  M.B.)  (Coll.  S.A.  Museum). 

Grtllacris  ferrotsstacea,  spec.  nov. 
Size  rather  large.  Ferruginous  testaceous,  concolorous.  Head 
from  front  view  oval.  Face  rugose ;  labrum  suhcircular^  raised 
baml  part  small.  Clypeus  transverse,  arUerior  and  posterior 
margins  straight.  Mandibles  and  eyes  black.  Ocelliform  spot  of 
body-colour,  elongate,  acute  above.  Fastigium  of  vertex  highly 
arched,  twice  as  wide  as  first  antennal  joint,  apex  more  or  less 
emarginate,  unmarked.  Antennae  about  two  and  a  half  times  as 
long  as  the  body,  and  of  the  colour  of  the  latter  entirely. 
Pronotum  with  the  disk  somewhat  saddle-shaped,  flattened,  and 
with  a  depressed  medial  line;  fore  and  hind  margins  convex, 
former  sometimes  with  a  short  black  Une,  latter  with  a  black 
band ;  lobes  slightly  longer  than  high,  margins  straight,  angles 
rounded.  Elytra  and  wings  long,  concolorous ;  veins  ferruginous, 
veinlets  paler,  membrane  pellucid.  Hind  femora  stout,  below 
with  four  spinelets  on  each  margin  usually.  Hind  tibise  above 
with  four  external  and  five  internal  spinelets.  Ovipositor  veiy 
slender,  considerably  incurved,  finely  hirsute;  apex  gradually 
acuminate,  not  acute;  inferior  keels  sJiort,  enclosing  a  small 
circtUar  depressed  area.  Female. 

Length  of  body         27-34  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum  ...         ...  5    " 

Length  of  elytra        50    " 

Length  of  hind  femora         ...         ...     15-17    " 

Length  of  ovipositor  ...         ...     44-45    " 

Habitat. — Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  (presented  by 
Dr.  S.  J.  Magarey)  (Coll.  S.A.  Museum). 

This  species  resembles  G.  lutescens  in  general  aspect,  but  the 
colour  and  various  other  distinctions  render  it  advisable  to 
separate  the  two  for  the  present,  until  the  discovery  of  the  other 
■ex  will  decide  the  question. 
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Gryllacris  LUTE80ENS,  8pec.  nov. 
Size  large.  Pale  dirty  yellow.  Eyes,  fore  and  hindrnargim 
of  pranotumy  bases  of  abdominal  s^ments,  banded  b]a<^  or 
blackish.  Head  oval,  wider  than  the  pronotum,  face  sligfatlj 
rugose  Mrith  irregular  impressed  dots,  ridges  not  conspicuous. 
Labrum  almost  circular,  the  middle  of  b(ue  stibarbietdarlfi 
raised  with  a  medial  depressed  line  continued  over  the  clypei^ 
which  is  transverse,  posterior  margin  curved.  Frontal  fastigiom 
short,  inferior  limit  undefined.  Ocelliform  spot  oblong,  acnte 
above,  ivory  white.  Space  between  the  antennae  mostly  bla<Ai^ 
and  enclosing  the  three  pale  spots.  Fastigium  of  vertex  shorty 
about  one  and  a-half  times  the  width  of  first  antennal  joint,  with 
conspicuous  lateral  keels,  unmarked.  Antennae  very  slender, 
pale,  about  four  times  the  length  of  body.  Eyes  black.  Pro- 
notum with  fore  margin  straight,  more  or  less  marked  toilh  blaek^ 
hindmargin  rounded,  produced,  bordered  broadly  with  black; 
lobes  slightly  higher  in  front,  margins  straight,  angles  rounded. 
Elytra  and  wings  testaceous,  pellucid.  Transverse  veinlets  of 
the  latter  pale,  very  slightly  bordered  dusky.  Hind  femora 
below  with  four  spinelets  on  each  margin  usually.  ECind  tibis 
above  with  five  to  six  external  and  four  internal  spintlets. 
Abdomen  of  male  with  ninth  segment  cucullate  (Brunner's 
type  "  D  "),  internal  margin  not  dentate,  but  centrally  with  two 
long  spines.  Subgenital  lamina  of  male  deeply  trilobate,  each 
lobe  again  emarginate.  Ovipositor  sword-shaped,  slender,  apex 
conical.  Subgenital  lamina  of  female  oboval,  keels  widely 
separating,  extending  to  the  apex.     One  male,  four  females. 

Male.  Female. 

Length  of  body  ...     30  mm.         28-37     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum ...       5     "  5-5-5      " 

Length  of  elytra        ...     47     "  36-40       " 

Length  of  hind  femora     15     "  15-17        " 

Length  of  ovopositor...     —     "  33-40        " 

Habitat. — Innamincka,    Central    Australia,    <kc.    (Coll.  S.A 
Museum). 

Grtllacris  DiMiDiATA,  Br.  (Mon.  87). 
*'  Size    large.       Colour    brownish    testaceous.       Face    black. 
Femora  all  black  below.     Knees  testaceous,  also  all  the  tibiae. 

Female. 
Length  of  body  30  mm. 


Length  of  pronotum 
Length  of  elytra 
Length  of  hind  femora 
Length  of  ovipositor 
Habitat.— mew  Britain." 


8 
39 
20 
25 
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Gbtllacris  excblsa,  Bnmner  (Mon.  107,  fig.  41,  D.). 

'^Size  large.  Colour  testaceous.  Head  brownish.  Labrum 
testaceous.  Antennse  brown.  Femora  below  and  at  apex 
brownish. 

Length  of  body 
Length  of  pronotum 
Length  of  elytra 
Length  of  hind  femora 
Length  of  ovipositor 

ZTfltWld^.— Duke  of  York  Island 


Male. 

Female. 

...     48  mm. 

42  mm. 

...     11    " 

11    " 

...     38   " 

35   " 

...     26   « 

23   « 

...     — 

26   " 

I." 

Male. 

Female. 

...     28  mm. 

32    mm. 

...       7   " 

7-8  « 

...     27   " 

31      " 

...     18   « 

19      " 



20     " 

Grtllacris  appbndiculata,  Br.  (ibid  108,  fig,  41,  H.). 

"Size  small.  Brownish  ferruginous,  with  piceous  marks. 
Occiput  and  pronotum  vrith  brownish  lines,  latter  also  with  two 
lateral  brown  lines,  but  without  the  medial  line.  Wings  hyaline, 
transverse  veinlets  bordered  brownish. 

Length  of  body 
Length  of  pronotum 
Length  of  elytra    . . . 
Length  of  hind  femora 
Length  of  ovipositor 

HabiiaL—Hfew  Britain." 

Gryllaoris  aurantiaoa,  Br,  (ibid  112). 

"Size  small.  Ferruginous.  Fastigium  of  vertex  depressed, 
margins  keeled.  Wings  deeply  orange  at  the  base,  foro  part 
witiKmt  brown  marks,  the  brownish  bands  distinctly  ciroum- 
acribed.  Abdomen  of  male  with  ninth  segment  rounded.  Ovi- 
positor falcate.     Subgenital  lamina  of  female  flat. 

Length  of  body 
Length  of  pronotum    . 
Length  of  elytra 
Length  of  hind  femora 
Length  of  ovipositor    . 

Habitat. — New  Britain,  Amboyna." 

Gryllacris  dubia,  Le  Guillen  (ibid  111). 

"  Deeply  ferruginous.  Wing  concolorous,  pale,  hjraline,  veins 
and  veinlets  pale.  Hind  femora  below  with  ten  very  minute 
spinelets  on  each  margin.  Foro  tibiee  above  brownish,  streaked 
with  blackish,  also  hind  femora. 


Male. 

Female. 

28    mm. 

27-31    mm 

6-5  « 

7-  7-8  " 

27      « 

27-29      « 

16      " 

16-18      « 



1-17      « 
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Female. 

Length  of  body 

22    mm. 

Length  of  pronotum      

...       5-6  " 

Tiength  of  elytra            

...     20      " 

Length  of  hind  femora 

...     14-8  " 

Length  of  ovipositor      

...     16      " 

i^^.— Fiji  Islands." 

Gryllacris  oceanica,  Le  Guillon  (Br.  Mon.,  112). 

"  Pale  reddish-yellow,  medial  ocelliform  spot  small,  labrum 
brownish-yellow,  mandibles  brownish-red,  palpi  testaceous,  elytra 
subpellucid,  all  the  tibite  brownish  in  the  middle.  Abdomen 
brownish  above."  Length  of  body  of  male,  19  mm.  (Originid 
description,  1841). 

Habitat. — Hamoa  (most  probably  Samoa)  Island." 

Gryllacris  stramikea,  Br.  (ibid,  115). 

Size  moderate.  Straw-coloured.  Head  oblong  from  front 
view,  depressed.  Face  brownish-ferruginous,  mandibles  much 
darker;  medial  line  raised,  uncoloured;  ocelliform  spot  large, 
angularly  oval,  yellowish-white,  extending  almost  to  the  apex  of 
frontal  fastigium.  Eyes  black,  elongate-oval.  Fastigium  of 
vertex  scarcely  as  wide  as  the  first  antennal  joint ;  apex 
prominent,  ferruginous,  slightly  sulcate.  Antennae  wholly  pale, 
concolorous  with  body;  ubout  five  times  the  length  of  the  latter; 
first  joint  longer  than  the  eyes.  Pronotum  vrith  the  disk  very 
uneven,  medially  depressed,  foremargin  rotundately  produced, 
hindmargin  almost  straight,  shortly  emarginate;  lobes  with  the 
inferior  margin  semicircular,  deeply  sulcate.  Elytra  and  wings 
very  pale  and  pellucid,  veins  and  veinlets  concolorous  with  mem- 
brane, in  length  slightly  exceeding  the  ovipositor,  apex  of 
former  acuminate.  Legs  rather  short.  First  spine  of  fore  and 
middle  tibiae  longest,  the  others  gradually  shorter.  Hind  femora 
below,  with  two  to  four  internal  and  six  to  seven  external  spine- 
lets,  mostly  very  small.  Hind  tibiae  above,  with  six  spinelets  on 
each  margin.  Ovipositor  curved  downward  at  the  base,  then 
almost  straight;  apex  incurved,  gradually  acuminate,  shining. 
One  female. 

Length  of  body  ... 
Length  of  pronotum 
Length  of  elytra . . . 
Length  of  hind  femora 
Length  of  ovipositor 


Male  (Brunner). 

Female. 

...     24  mm. 

22  mm 

...     4-5   « 

4    « 

...     36    « 

36    '* 

...     14    « 

14    " 

...     — 

19    " 

HahitaL  — South 
Museum). 


Australia  (Adelaide,  Brufi7ierJ  (Coll.   S.A. 
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In  so  assigning  the  female  in  the  South  Australian  Museum, 
from  which  the  above  description  has  been  mainly  drawn  up,  it 
must  be  remarked  that,  though  slightly  shorter  in  the  body,  it 
agrees  very  well  with  the  principal  characters,  the  differences 
being  sexual  and  individual. 

Grtllacris  ligata,  Br,  (Mon.,  115). 

''  Size  large.  Pale  testaceous.  Head  pale,  face  with  a  broad, 
deeply  black  transverse  band;  also  the  pronotum.  Ovipositor 
narrow,  acuminate,  incurved. 


Male. 

Female. 

Length  of  body 

..     45  mm. 

47  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 

..       8    " 

10    « 

Length  of  elytra     . . . 

..     43    « 

48    " 

Length  of  hind  femora 

..     18    " 

22    " 

Length  of  ovipositor 

...     — 

33    « 

HttbUoL — New  Britain,  and  New  Hanover  Islands." 

Gryllacbis  debilis,  Br,  (ibid,  116). 

"  Size  small.  Pale  ferruginous.  Fastigium  of  vertex  rounded, 
one  and  a  half  times  the  width  of  first  antennal  joint.  Ocelliform 
spot  scarcely  distinct.  Elytra  obtuse,  subpellucid.  Wings 
cydoidal,  hyaline.  Femora  at  apex  and  base  of  tibiae  reddish. 
Hind  femora  below,  with  four  internal  and  five  external  spines. 
Ovipositor  slender,  scarcely  incurved,  and  scarcely  exceeding  the 
hind  femora,  acuminate.  Subgenital  lamina  of  female  obtusely 
triangular. 

Female. 

Length  of  body  ...         ...         ...         ...     21    mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 


Length  of  elytra 
Length  of  hind  femora 
Length  of  ovipositor 
Habitat. — North  Australia." 


4 
18 
10-5 
12-5 


Gryllacbis  subdebilis,  spec,  nov. 

Size  small.  Uniformly  testaceous.  Head  from  front  view  sub- 
orbicular,  depressed.  Face  with  indistinct  pale  medial  linsy 
ocdliform  spots  none.  Eyes  amd  mandibles  black,  Fastigium  of 
vertex  twice  as  wide  as  first  antennal  joint ;  lateral  ridges  near 
apex  narrowly  brownish  ;  also  a  small  spot  on  each  side  of 
superior  external  angle  of  clypeus.  Antennae  about  twice  the 
length  of  body,  and  of  the  same  color.  Pronotum  with  disk  sub- 
triangular,  medially  depressed;  fore  and  hindmargins  raised, 
former  convex,  latter  concave;  lobes  deeply  sulcate,  inferior 
margin  slightly  rounded,  angles  subrotundate.     Elytra  scarcely 
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exceeding  the  ovipositor,  coneolorous.  Wings  shoirter,  similar  t 
elytra.  Legs  long,  pale.  Hind  femora  Mow  with  four  externa 
and  seven  internal  spinelets  (on  the  right,  while  there  are  onl] 
two  on  the  left).  Hind  tibiaa  above  with  five  to  seven  externa 
and  five  to  six  internal  spinelets.  Ovipositor  skoriy  much  incurved 
acuminate^  and  with  a/u800U8  line  an  each  side. 

Female. 

Length  of  body...         ...         ...         ...     16     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 


Length  of  elytra 
Length  of  hind  femora. 
Length  of  ovipositor 


4 
21 
12-5 

7-5 


Habitat. — Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  (Coll.  S.A 
Museum).     (Presented  by  Hon.  S.  J.  Magarey,  M.B.). 

This  species  appears  to  be  allied  to  G.  debilis,  Br.^  but  differ 
from  it  and  all  others  examined  in  the  structure  of  the  pronotuis 
elytra,  and  ovipositor,  the  latter  especially  being  remarkabl; 
short. 

Gryllacbis  febbuginea,  Brunner  (Mon.,  117). 
^^Size  small.      Deeply   ferruginous.     Resembling    G.   debUu 
Pronotum  deeply   sulcate.      Elytra  deeply   ferruginous.      Hin( 
femora  below  with  10  spinelets  on  each  margin. 

Male.  Female. 

Length  of  body 10     mm.         21     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum      ...       56    "  5*6    " 

Length  of  elytra  ...     19       "  19 

;  Length  of  hind  femora...     13       "  13        " 

*f  Length  of  ovipositor      ...     —  14        " 

Habitat.— F\]\  Islands." 

^  Gbyllacris  exigua,  Br.  (ibid,  117). 

"  Size  very  small.     Testaceous.     Fastigium  of  vertex  scarcel; 

•  wider  than  first  antennal  joint,  obtuse.     Antennae  very  long 

*  Elytra  ferruginous,  less  than  one  and  a  half  times  the  length  o 
the  hind  femora.     Latter  below  almost  smooth.     Described  fron 

';  a  specimen  without  body. 

Length  of  pronotum      3-5  mm. 

;i  Length  of  elytra  10        " 

t'  Length  of  hind  femora 8*5     " 

u  Habitat.— ^ew  Caledonia." 

1  Gbyllacbis  hyalina,  Br.  (ibid,  117). 

w  "  Size   moderate.      Straw-coloured.      Fastigium    much   widei 

1  than  first  antennal  joint.     Ocelliform  spot  citron-coloured,  ellip 

;.  ticaL     Elytra  acuminate,  straw-coloured,  subpellucid,  two  and  t 
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half  times  longer  than  hind  femora.  Wings  obtuse,  triangular, 
snbhyaline.  Hind  femora  with  eight  internal  and  five  external 
spin^ets.  Ovipositor  almost  straight,  acuminate.  Subgenital 
lamina  of  female  triangular,  with  incurved  sides,  apex  truncate. 

Female. 
Ijength  of  body  . . . 
Length  of  pronotum 
Liength  of  elytra ... 
Length  of  hind  femora 
Length  of  ovipositor 

JEToWto*.— Australia." 

GfiTLLi^CRis  OBMiKA,  Br.  (Mon.,  17). 

**  Resembles  the  preceding,  but  differs  by  the  fastigium  being 
Bcaroely  wider  than  the  first  antennal  joint ;  elytra  nearly  three 
times  the  length  of  the  hind  femora,  latter  dotted  with  black,  all 
the  tibiae  at  the  base  indistinctly  blood-red,  and  the  subgenital 
lamina  of  the  female  very  little  emarginate. 

Female. 
Length  of  body...         ...         ...         ...     18    mm. 


18 

mm. 

4 

{< 

25 

(C 

10 

« 

U 

{( 

Length  of  pronotum     ... 
Length  of  elytra 
Length  of  hind  femora... 
Length  of  ovipositor    . . . 

ira6t/«rf.— North  Australia." 


4 
32 
11-5 
14 


Gbyllacris  major,  Br,  (ibid,  118). 

"Size  moderate.  Straw-coloured.  Fastigium  scarcely  wider 
than  first  antennal  joint,  flattened.  Ocellif  orm  spot  large,  citron- 
coloured.  Eljrtra  very  large,  acuminate,  about  three  times  larger 
than  hind  femora.  Latter  with  seven  to  eight  long  spinelets  on 
each  margin.  Tibiae  blood-red  about  the  base.  Ovipositor  dis- 
tinctly incurved.  Subgenital  lamina  of  female  obtusely  trian- 
gular. 

Female. 

Length  of  body 21  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 


Length  of  elytra. 
Length  of  hind  femora 
Lei^th  of  ovipositor 

J7a6ito<.-^ydney,  N.  S.  Wales." 


5 
41 
13 
21 


Gryallacbis  adventa,  Br,  (ibid,  118). 

"Resembles  the  last.     Fastigium   with   subcarinate   margins 
narrower  than  first  antenna]  joint.     Hind  femora  below  with 
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four  to  five  spinelets  on  each  margin.    Ovipositor  nearly  strai^t^ 

apex  suddenly  incurved,  acuminate.    Subgenital  lamina  of  female 

narrow  in  the  middle,  apex  truncate,  quadrangularly  emarginate. 

«  Female. 

Length  of  body 23    mm. 


Length  of  pronotum 
Length  of  elytra 
Length  of  hind  femora  . . 
Length  of  ovipositor 

Habitat, — Queensland." 


4-5 
34 
12 
17 


Gryllacris  ikcerta,  spA.  nav. 

Size  rather  large.  Pale  testaceous.  Head  from  front  view  sub- 
globose,  much  wider  than  pronotum.  Face  pale,  nearly  smooth, 
shining.  Clypeus  shortly  8t$btriangtUar,  emarginate,  Labrum 
8?K>rty  broader  than  long,  base  narrow,  toith  a  ridge  Jetting  imtc 
the  emargination  of  the  clypeus.  Mandibles  deep  bla^.  Ocelli- 
form  spot  inconspicuous,  orbicular.  Fastigium  of  vertex  tumid, 
termination  indistinct,  about  three  times  as  wide  as  first  antennal 
joint ;  subtriangular  space  between  apex  and  spot  whitish,  with 
reddish  borders.  Pronotum  very  round,  foremargin  straight, 
hindmargin  slightly  emarginate  ;  lobes  higher  than  long,  margins 
nearly  straight,  angles  rounded.  Elytra  broad,  twice  as  long 
nearly  as  the  body;  veins  and  veinlets  of  body  colour.  Wings 
as  long  as  elytra,  pellucid,  veinlets  pale.  Hind  femora  below 
with  four  to  five  external  and  ten  to  eleven  internal  spinelets. 
Hind  tibiae  above,  with  six  spinelets  on  each  margin.  Ovipositor 
slightly  acuminate,  somewhat  dilated  towards  the  a|)ex,  but  not 
acute,  and  unarmed.  Subgenital  lamina  of  female  broad,  deeply 
and  widely  emarginate. 


Female. 
32-5  mm. 

5  " 
54  " 
17  " 
32       " 


Length  of  body 
Length  of  pronotum    ... 
Length  of  elytra 
Length  of  hind  femora 
Length  of  ovipositor    ... 

Habitat, — Leigh-Creek,  South  Australia  (A,  A.  Poole^  in  ColL 
S.A.  Museum). 

There  being  only  a  specimen  of  the  female  in  the  collection,  the 
claim  to  specific  rank  is  perhaps  uncertain ;  but  the  form  of  the 
clypeus,  labrum,  pronotal  lobes,  and  subgenital  lamina  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  the  others.  The  ova  removed  from  it  are 
oblong-cylindrical,  pale  testaceous,  measure  4*5-5  mm.  in  length 
and  1'25  mm.  in  transverse  diameter,  and  under  a  Coddington 
lens,  exhibit  close,  regular,  and  oblique  lines  in  transverse  sets. 
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Gryllacris  paulula,  spec,  nov. 

Size  small  Testaceous.  Head  oval  from  front  view.  Face 
with  upper  part  blackish-brown  variegated,  tJie  lotver  border 
extending  from  below  the  eye  in  a  semicircular  curve  to  or  pa/rtly 
over  the  clypeus,  with  undefined,  though  distinct,  outline; 
remainder  of  latter  and  the  labrum  pale;  mandibles  ferruginous, 
palpi  pale.  Ocellif orm  spot  oval,  acute  above,  pale  yellow.  Eyes 
elliptical^  wider  above.  Fastigium  of  vertex  one  and  a  half  times 
the  width  of  first  antennal  joint,  apex  conical,  disk  in  front 
rather  deeply  depressed,  bordered  by  high  narrow  keels;  exteriorly 
with  a  whitish  oval  spot  on  each  side  behind  the  antennae,  dark- 
brown  (also  occiput),  and  with  a  fine  pale,  indistinct  medial  line. 
Pronotum  saddle-shaped,  front  straight,  with  a  narrow  triangular 
black  spot  in  the  middle ;  hindmargin  straight,  slightly  raised, 
with  a  blackish-brown  band  extending  beyond  the  humeral  sinus ; 
lobes  rather  high,  subangular,  margins  almost  straight.  Elytra 
with  apex  rounded,  veins  ferruginous.  Wings  paler,  veins  and 
veinlets  scarcely  darker  than  membrane,  pellucid.  Legs  rather 
long,  fore  and  middle  tibise,  also  all  knees,  pale  blackish-brown. 
Hind  femora  stout,  below  with  three  to  four  internal  and  five 
external  spinelets,  the  emargination  between  the  last  spine  and 
the  knee  being  short  and  deep.  Hind  tibise  pale,  with  four  spine- 
lets  on  each  margin.  Abdomen,  with  base  of  all  segments, 
banded  blackish  -  broum,  dorscdly  and  laterally.  Ovipositor 
slightly  incurved,  apex  acuminate,  subacute,  smooth.  Sub- 
genital  lamina  of  female  semicircular,  with  two  strong  keels 
below.     Two  females. 

Female. 

Length  of  body        23-26   mm. 

Length  of  pronotum  ...         ...       3-4     " 

Length  of  elytra      25-27  5" 

Length  of  hind  femora        11-13     " 

Length  of  ovipositor  30-34     " 

Habitat, — S.  Australia;  Western  Plains  (A,  J,  Percy),  Monarto 
(Tapper)  (Coll.  S.A.  Museum). 

Allied  in  size  to  G,  subdebilis,  and  in  wing  structure  to 
G,  (ttrogenictddUaj  but  differing  from  either  by  the  marking  of  the 
face,  form  of  fastigium,  the  banding  of  the  abdomen,  &c. 

Gryllacris  Molinbubulna,  spec.  nov. 
Size  small.  Pale  testaceous.  Head  from  front  view  sub- 
cuneiform,  almost  fiat  above.  Face  blackish-brown,  apex  of 
fastigia,  disk  of  clypeus  and  labrum  dark-reddish,  margins 
darker,  medial  line  obsolete,  ocelliform  spot  large,  brcMtdly  oval, 
bri^t  yellow,  lateral  spots  on  external  sides  of  fastigium  also 
bright  yellow.     Eyes  greyish-brown.     Fastigium  of  vertex  about 
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one  half  wider  than  iirst  antennal  joint,  same  as  body-oolour. 
Antennse  not  much  exceeding  the  elytra  in  length.  Pronotum 
with  disk  almost  evenly  rounded,  slightly  constricted  behind, 
medial  impressed  line  ending  at  posterior  furrow,  foremargin 
slightly  rounded,  hindmargin  produced,  rounded.  Elytra  and 
wings  ample,  veins  mostly  pale  roddish-brown,  membrane  of  body- 
colour,  pellucid,  apex  bluntly  acuminate.  Fore  and  middle  tibia, 
also  all  the  tarsi,  crimson.  Hind  femora  below  with  eight  ex- 
ternal and  eight  to  nine  internal  spinelets.  Hind  tibiie  above 
with  seven  internal  and  six  external  spinelets.  Abdomen  above 
the  last  segment  pitchy  and  deep  bkusk,  eighth  segment  enlarged, 
ninth  segment  with  apex  waep-like  acuminate.  Subgenital 
lamina  of  male  very  sliort,  medial  lobe  apine-like,  lateral  lobes  cUmoit 
obsolete.     Styles  longer  than  cerci,  both  pilose. 

Male. 

Length  of  body  ...         18     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum     ...       3*5    " 

Length  of  elytra  33       « 

Length  of  hind  femora 12       " 

Habitat. — Wirrabara  Forest  Reserve,  South  Australia  (Coll 
S.A.  Museum). 

The  specimen  described  was  captured  and  presented  by  A. 
Molineux,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  the  active  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture,  and  is  dedicated  to  him  as  a  slight  acknowledgment 
of  his  unobtrusive  and  disinterested  zeal  in  promoting  natural 
history  for  many  years.  The  species  is  distinct  from  all  others 
by  the  intense  dark  colour  of  the  terminal  abdominal  segments, 
the  ninth  approaching  Brun^er's  tjrpe  "  A,"  but  the  subgenital 
lamina  presents  quite  a  different  aspect.  The  external  darklyl 
tipped  spines  of  the  hind  femora  are  much  larger  than  the 
internal,  the  more  or  less  red-coloured  ones  of  the  hind  tibiae  are 
almost  equal  in  size. 

Paragryllacris,  Gerstaecker  (Brunner,  Mon.,  369,  fig.  44). 

Habits  of  Gi^yllacris^  but  differing  in  the  form  of  the  sulv 
genital  lamina  of  the  male,  the  latter  possessing  no  articulately 
inserted  styles,  and  the  hind  femora  (in  the  t3rpical  form)  being 
armed  with  five  to  seven  minute  spinelets. 

Fastigium  of  vertex  usually  twice  as  wide  as  the  first  antennal 
joint.  Elytra  ample,  obtusely  acuminate,  never  obtuse,  veins 
and  veinlets  more  or  less  infuscate.  Wings  subhyaline,  never 
striped.  Hind  femora  below  with  rather  stout  spines,  often 
distant  or  absent.  Fore  and  middle  tibiae  below  with  five  pairs 
of  spines.  Hind  tibiae  above  with  five  spines  usually  on  each 
side.  Abdomen  of  male  with  the  eighth  dorsal  segment  normal, 
the  ninth  more  or  less  hood-like,  the  hindmargin   truncate  or 
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allons-appendiculate.     Subgenital  lamina  of  male  broad,  trans- 
verse,   medially    lobed,    laterally    with    style-like    appendages. 
Ovipositor  always  nearly  straight,  very  long  and  slender.     Sub- 
genital  lamina  of  female  very  transverse. 
Species  all  Australian. 

1  have  retained  Brunner's  genus,  and  included  some  new 
species  that  appeared  to  conform  to  the  characters,  but  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  maintained  as  more  than  a  subgenus  to 
OryUcLcrigy  because  the  main  distinctions  appertain  to  the  male 
sex  alone,  which  is  very  inconvenient,  it  not  always  being 
possible  either  to  have  both  sexes  handy,  or  to  mate  individuals 
correctly,  when  not  caught  in  coitu.  Concerning  the  number  of 
spinelets  of  the  hind  femora,  it  has  been  shown  already  that  they 
are  too  variable  even  individually  to  serve  as  a  reliable  guide. 
It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  some  of  my  species  under  this 
genus  may  have  to  be  transferred  to  Gryllacria  upon  better 
acquaintance,  and  vice  versa. 

Paragrtllacris  combusta,  Gerstaecker  (Br.  Mon.,  370,  tig.  44a). 
"  T^taceous,  shining.  Pronotum  marked  with  black.  Face 
deep  black,  concolorous,  or  with  a  yellowish  spot.  Occiput 
testaceous,  marked  brownish.  Medial  vitta  large,  trifoliate. 
Veinlets  of  elytra  paler  than  membrane. 


Male. 

Female. 

Length  of  body 

32     mm. 

37       mm. 

Length  of  pronotum    .. 

7-5     " 

8 

Length  of  elytra 

37       ** 

38 

Length  of  hind  femora.. 

18 

18 

Length  of  ovipositor     . 

___       (1 

23-26  " 

Hahitai, — Sydney,  N.S.  Wales;    Rockhampton,  Queensland; 
Lord  Howe's  Island." 

Paragryllacris  infuscata,  Br,  (Mon.  371). 
Testaceous.  Head  deep  black  (or  partly  dark  brown),  except 
hind  margin  of  cheeks,  ocelliform  spot,  clypeus,  labrum  and  palpi, 
which  are  testaceous.  Fastigium  of  vertex  one  and  a-half  times 
to  twice  as  wide  as  first  antennal  joint,  depressed,  margins 
keeled.  Antennae  first  and  second  joints  pale,  remainder  black 
(or  brown).  Pronotum  testaceous  (or  brownish),  hindmargin 
black,  anterior  angles  acute  (or  rounded  ?).  Elytra  and  wings 
ample,  hyaline,  veins  and  veinlets  brownish.  Femora  all  brownish 
at  the  apex.  Hind  femora  with  four  to  five  spinelets  on  each 
margin.  Fore  tibiae  blackish,  except  at  apex  (or  only  about  the 
knees),  spines  testaceous.  Hind  tibite  above  with  (four  to  seven) 
black  (or  black  tipped)  spinelets.  Ovipositor  not  (or  not  much) 
longer  than  hind  femora,  gradually  incurved,  acuminate.     Sub- 
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genital  lamina  of  female  short,  transverse,  margins  roanded 
(subsemicircular).  Keels  wide  apart.  Subgenital  lamina  oC 
male  hooded  (cucuUate)  in  the  form  of  Brunnor's  tjrpe  "C." 
Cerci  small,  visible  from  the  side  above  the  lateral  lobes. 

Male  (m.).    Female  (m.).  Female  (Br.). 


Length  of  body 

33    mm. 

38    mm. 

35  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum   ... 

6-5  " 

6-5  " 

6    " 

Length  of  elytra 

38      " 

40      « 

47    " 

Length  of  hind  femora 

16      « 

15      " 

16    « 

Length  of  ovipositor  . . . 

— 

33      « 

15    «  (t) 

Habitat. — South  Australia  :  Blakiston  (T.  D.  Smeaton),  Ade- 
laide (Selway)y  (Coll.  S.A.  Museum),  (Adelaide,  Brunner). 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  I  have  correctly  assigned  my 
specimens  to  Brunner's  species,  but  it  is  the  only  one  wfich  they 
at  all  approach  in  general  aspect,  and  I  deem  it  inadvisable  to 
constitute  a  new  one  for  their  reception. 

Paragbtllacris  oallosa,  Br.  (ibid,  371,  fig.  44  B). 

"  Testaceous  chestnut.  Occiput  brown.  Fastigium  of  vertex 
one  and  a-half  times  wider  than  first  antennal  joint,  flattened. 
Face  and  antennae  testaceous.  Pronotum  concoloious.  Elytra 
acuminate,  of  smoky  colour,  also  the  wings ;  veins  and  veinlets 
brownish,  latter  *  perfect.'  Hind  femora  below  unarmed,  or  with 
two  to  three  spinelets.  Abdominal  segments  bordered  brownish 
Eighth  abdominal  segment  of  male  not  produced,  ninth  segment 
horizontally  produced,  triangularly  emarginate,  on  both  sides 
with  a  very  prominent  callous  tubercle.  Ovipositor  very  long 
and  straight. 

Length  of  body 

Length  of  pronotum 

Length  of  elytra 

Length  of  hind  femora 

Length  of  ovipositor 
'    Habitat, — Port    Denison, 
Victoria." 

Paragryllacris  latelineolata,  Br,  (Mon.,  128,  fig.  44  C). 

Variety  (?).  Pale  yellow.  Fastigium  of  vertex  flat,  one  and 
a-half  times  to  twice  as  wide  as  first  antennal  joint,  margins 
acute.  Face  and  clypeus  rough  with  impressed  dots,  testaceous 
(to  dark  brownish).  Labrum  and  mandibles  reddish  ferruginous. 
Antennse  ferruginous  (or  first  two  joints  pale).  Pronotum  with 
anterior  angles  produced,  somewhat  acute,  fore  and  hind  margins 
striped  brownish.  Elytra  subhyaline,  veins  ferruginous,  trans- 
verse veinlets   bordered  darkly  very  narrowly.      Hind  femora 


Male. 

Female. 

Female. 

...     28  mm.     28  mm. 

38    mm. 

...       6    « 

6   " 

8-5  " 

...     38    " 

28   " 

55     " 

...     16   « 

16   " 

20     « 

...     — 

37   " 

36     " 

,    Sydney, 

N.S.   Wales 

;    Melbourne, 
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33-5  mm. 

32  mm 

6-5   " 

6-5  " 

36       " 

38     « 

13       " 

15     " 

43       " 

42     " 
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below  with  three  to  four  spuielets  on  each  margin.  Knees  all 
brownish.  Eighth  abdominal  s^;ment  of  male  very  parabolically 
produced,  ninth  segment  orange-coloured,  much  elongated,  cucul- 
late,  truncate.  Subgenital  lamina  of  male  transverse,  middle  lobe 
short,  emarginate,  lateral  lobes  almost  as  long,  stjliform,  terete. 
Ovipositor  very  narrow,  slightly  incurved ;  seventh  ventral  seg- 
ment of  female  trapezoidaL  Subgenital  lamina  of  female  ample, 
rotundate  margin  obtuse. 

Male  (Br.).  Female  (Br.).  FemeJe  (m.).  Fein8Je(m.). 
Length  of  body      ...     33  mm.     36-40  mm. 
Length  of  pronotum        6-5  "         7-  8-5  " 
Length  of  elytra     ...     38     "       40-46     " 
Length  of  hind  femora  17     "       20-22     " 
Length  of  ovipositor      —  40  " 

Habiiai. — South  Australia:  Vicinity  of  Adelaide  (Coll.  S.A. 
Museum).     Melbourne  (Brunner), 

The  two  specimens  in  the  South  Australian  Museum  are  doubt- 
folly  included  in  this  species  as  a  variety.  The  bracketted  parts 
of  the  above  description  denote  the  differences.  Some  ova  were 
obtained  from  one  specimen.  They  are  brown,  elongate-elliptical, 
4'5  mm.  long  by  1*3  mm.  wide,  and  ornamented  by  regularly 
arranged  microscopical  impressions. 

Paraortllacris  pallidolinea,  spec,  nov. 
Size  moderate  or  large.  Brownish  testaceous.  Head  globose 
fr(»n  front  view  ;  occiput  high.  Face,  clypeus  and  cheeks  rugose, 
pale,  almost  whitish  testaceous.  Labrum  ferruginous.  Ocelliform 
spot  pyriform.  Frontal  fewtigium  deeply  sulcate  laterally,  apex 
separated  from  fastigium  of  vertex  by  a  straight  line.  Fastigium 
of  vertex  about  twice  as  wide  as  first  antennal  joint,  much 
rounded,  prominent,  shining,  with  a  pale,  somewhat  simtous, 
medial  line,  indistitict,  pale,  cerebriform  reticulations  all  over  it 
and  extending  to  occiput;  posterior  margin  of  the  latter  pale. 
Pronotum  stout;  fore  and  hind  margins  more  or  less  broadly 
blackish,  an  acute  prolongation  of  the  anterior  blackish  band 
accompanying  the  impressed  medial  to  about  the  middle  ]  fore 
and  hind  margins  nearly  straight ;  lobes  much  longer  than  high, 
mai^ins  nearly  straight,  angles  rounded.  Dorsal  abdominal  seg- 
ments with  obscure  posterior  margins.  Elytra  ample,  veins  and 
veinlets  brown,  membrane  much  paler.  Wings  slightly  exceeding 
elytra,  veins  ferruginous,  transverse  veinlets  rather  irregular, 
pale,  often  with  a  very  narrow  dark  medial  line  and  bordered 
narrowly  with  brownish  on  each  side;  membrane  similar  to 
elytra.  Legs  of  body-colour,  knees  more  or  less  dark.  Hind 
femora  stout,  base  very  much  incrassated,  with  a  deep  medial 
longitudinal  furrow,   below   with   three   to  four  (male)  or   five 
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(female)  external  and  five  (male)  or  four  (female)  internal 
spinelets.  Hind  tibise  above  with  Uiree  to  four  spinelets  on  each 
margin  in  both  sexes.  Ninth  abdominal  segment  of  male  hooded 
(type  *'  C  "  of  Brunner).  Subgenital  lamina  of  male  with  /<wr 
Icles  of  subeqtial  lefigth  and  width. 

Male.  Female. 

Length  of  body 31     mm.         38      mm. 

Length  of  pronotum       ...     0'5    "  6 '5     " 

Length  of  elytra 36       "  40        « 

Length  of  hind  femora  ...  15       "  18-29" 

Length  of  ovipositor        ...  —  35-40 " 

Habitat. — Vicinity  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia ;  three  speci- 
mens. 

Variety. — Minor.     Resembling  the  above,  but  smaller. 

Male.  Female. 

Length  of  body  ...27     mm.         28-30  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum     ...     5*5    "  6-5       " 

Length  of  elytra  ...35       "  38  " 

Lengthof  hind  femora...  15       "  17-18    " 

Length  of  ovipositor     ...  —  38  " 

HabiUU. — Neighbourhood  of  Adelaide ;  three  specimens.  (Col- 
lection S.  A.  Museum). 

Paragryllacbis  BX8ERTA,  Br.  (Mon.,  372). 

"  Differs  from  P.  latelineokUa  im  smaller  size,  brownish  colour, 
and  the  transverse  veinlets  of  the  wings  being  narrowly  circum- 
scribed with  brownish.  Hind  femora  below  with  four  internal 
and  five  external  spinelets.  Abdomen  of  male  with  the  last  donal 
segment  less  produced.  Subgenital  lamina  with  the  medial  lobe 
longer,  la^teral  lobes  narrow^  exsertedly  produced. 

Male. 

Length  of  body . . . ,       28    mm. 

Lengthof  pronotum     ...       58  " 

Length  of  elytra  38     " 

Length  of  hind  femora .. .         ...         ...     15      *' 

Hahitat, — Queensland." 

Paragryllacbis  lobata,  Br.  (ibid). 

*' Testaceous  chestnut  colour.  Face  brownish,  very  rugose 
with  impressed  dots.  Ocelliform  spot  orbicular,  citron  yellow. 
Labnmi  and  mandibles  ferruginous.  Elytra  and  wings  smoke- 
coloured,  transverse  veinlets  very  narrowly  bordered  with 
brownish.  Hind  femora  below,  with  six  internal  and  three  to 
four  external  spinelets.  Abdomen  of  male  with  last  segment 
moderately  produced,  chestnut-coloured,  ninth  segment  ending  in 
two  very  short  spines. 
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Male. 

Length  of  body      ...     30    -43  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum  ...         ...       6-5-8    " 

Length  of  elytra    ...         ...         ...     42    -44    " 

Length  of  hind  femora      19    -20    " 

IlabUaL — Rockhampton,  Queensland." 

Paragrtllacris  modrsta,  Br,  (ibid). 
"Size  small,  deep  brownish-testaceous.  Fastigium  of  vertex 
scarcely  udder  than  the  first  o/ntennal  joints  cmgles  keeled.  Face 
smooth.  Pronotum  with  anterior  angles  obtuse.  Elytra  and 
wings  smoky,  veins  and  veinlets  brown.  Hind  femora  below 
with  six  internal  and  four  external  spinelets.  Abdomen  with 
last  s^ments  scarcely  produced,  ninth  ending  in  two  spines. 
Subgenital  lamina  with  middle  lobe  tridentate,  lateral  lobes  very 
narrow,  longer  than  the  middle. 

Male. 
Length  of  body..  ...         ...         ...     24    mm. 

Length  of  pronotum      5      " 

Length  of  elytra  ...         ...         ...     34      " 

Length  of  hind  femora 14*5  " 

IfahiUU. — Port  Adelaide,  South  Australia." 

Paragrtllacris  insignis,  spec,  nov. 
Size  small.  Pale  testaceous.  Head  oval  from  front  view, 
slightly  depressed,  all  partSy  except  the  eyes,  of  body  cohti/r. 
Fastigium  of  vertex  tumid  in  front,  about  twice  as  wide  as  first 
antennal  joint.  Antennae  about  three  times  the  length  of  body. 
Pronotum  somewhat  saddle-shaped,  disk  broad,  flat,  behind 
slightly  depressed  medially,  constricted  only  near  foremargin ; 
lobes  subquadrangular,  angles  rounded,  margins  straight,  callosi- 
ties scarcely  developed;  hind  margin  with  a  dusky  border. 
EljTtra  broad,  acuminate,  veins  pcJe  ferruginous.  Wings  some- 
what shorter,  veins  pale,  membrane  of  both  el3rtra  and  wings  very 
pale  and  pellucid.  Fore  and  middle  tibiae  with  second  spine 
longest,  concolorous.  Hind  femora  below  with  four  external, 
and  five  to  six  internal  blackish-tipped  spinelets.  Hind  tibise 
above  with  four  external  and  three  to  four  internal  spinelets. 
Abdomen  of  male  with  ninth  segment  enlarged^  tumid  (re- 
sembling Brunner's  type  **  A"  but  the  subgenitol  lamina  in  the 
fonn  of  type  "  C ").  Subgenital  lamina  of  male  with  m^ial 
lobe  deeply  emarginate,  lateral  lobes  styliform, 

Male. 

Length  of  body  24     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum     ...       3*5    " 

Length  of  ely trya         ...     40       " 

Length  of  hind  femora  12       '* 
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HahitcU, — Western  Plains,  South  Australia  (A,  J,  Percy)  (in 
ColL  S.A.  Museum). 

The  species  differs  from  others  chiefly,  by  the  want  of  cdoor 
marks,  and  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  last  abdominal  segment, 
besides  size  and  other  details. 

Pabagrtllacris  desebta,  spec,  nov. 

Resembling  P.  latelineolcUa,  Br.  Size  small.  Pale  testaceous. 
Fastigium  of  vertex  slightly  ca/rinate  in  frorU,  more  than  twice 
as  wide  than  the  first  antennal  joint ;  margins  acute,  subcarinate. 
Face  and  clypeus  very  rugose  from  impressed  dots,  testaceous. 
Medial  ocellftorm  spot  oval,  citron  coloured,  laterally  above  two 
small  ones  testaceous.  Labrum  testaceous,  above  with  a  piceou$ 
triangular  spot.  Mandibles  piceous  to  black.  Antennas  pale 
ferruginous  testaceous.  Pronotum  with  the  disk  marked  by  a 
short  black  wedge-shaped  streak  in  front  and  behind,  bordered 
broadly  piceous;  lob^  with  anterior  angles  rounded.  Elytra 
subhyaline,  veins  pale  ferruginous.  Wings  similar,  veins  very 
narrowly  bordered  brownish.  Hind  femora  below  with  ^ree 
spinelets  on  each  margin,  knees  brownish.  Hind  tibi®  above  with 
five  spinelets  on  each  margin.  Tibiae  of  all  the  legs  more  or  less 
blackish  near  the  middle,  apices  indistinctly  dark  coloured. 
Abdomen  with  eighth  and  ninth  segments  pilose,  otherwise 
resembling  P,  latelineolcUa,  The  subgenital  lamina  of  the  male 
also  resemble  those  of  that  species,  but  the  lateral  lobes  are 
distinctly  and  unequally  divided  at  tJie  apex,  forming  a  shorter, 
broader,  medial  lobelet,  and  slender,  styliform,  lateral  lobes. 

Male. 

Length  of  body  ...     28     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum    ...  ...         ...       3-5     " 

Length  of  elytra  32        ** 

Length  of  hind  femora  ...         ...       9-5     " 

Habitat. — Cootanoorina,  interior  of  South  Australia,  where  it 
was  captured  by  Mr.  R.  Helms  in  June,  1891  (ColL  S.A.  Mus.). 

Neanius,  Brunner  (Mon.,  373,  fig.  45). 

Body  subapterous.  Head  large,  as  wide  as  pronotum.  Vertex 
rounded,  fastigium  about  twice  as  wide  as  first  antennal  joint 
Pronotum  smooth,  shinning,  anterior  angles  rounded,  hindmargin 
subemaorginate.  Elytra  and  wings  rudimentary.  Hind  femora 
below  with  numerous  spines.  Fore  tibiae  below  with  four 
spinelets  on  each  side.  Abdomen  with  ninth  segment  of  male 
hood-like.  Subgenital  lamina  of  same  transverse,  middle  lobe 
narrowly  produced,  lateral  styles  free.  Ovipositor  slender, 
slightly  incurved.     Species  Australian  and  Asiatic. 
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Neanius  lobatus,  Br,  (ibid). 
"Testaceous.     Face  pale.      Elytra  with   lobes  rather  broad, 
reaching  to  the  hindmargin   of    the   metanotum.      Subgenital 
lamina  of  male  broad,  middle  lobe  narrow,  dilated  and  bilobed 
at  the  apex. 

Male. 
Length  of  body  ...         ...         ...     17     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum     ...         ...         ...       5       '* 

Length  of  elytra  36    " 

Length  of  hind  femora...         ...         ...     12       *' 

HabiUU.—^evr  Guinea." 

The  only  other  species  known,  N'.  squamosus^  inhabits  Ceylon. 

EoNius,  gen.  nov. 
Subapterous.  Head  much  wider  than  pronotum,  occiput 
elevated,  vertex  rounded.  Fastigium  broad,  apical  part  keeled. 
Antennae  twice  longer  (more  or  less)  than  the  body.  Pronotum 
smooth,  shining;  anterior  angles  rounded;  hindmargin  slightly 
concave.  Elytra  and  wings  very  rudimentary.  Fore  and  middle 
tibiae  below  with  three  pairs  of  large  spinelets,  and  one  or  two 
pairs  of  smaller  apical  spinelets.  Hind  femora  below  spinulose. 
Hind  tibiae  above  flat,  and  usually  armed  with  four  spinelets. 
Ovipositor  slender  straight,  apex  straight  above,  sM^uminate  from 
below,  acute. 

The  genus  appears  to  be  allied  partly  to  NecmiiM,  and  partly 
to  Apatrechu$f  but  differs  from  the  former  in  the  very  large  head, 
broad  fastigium,  and  long  straight  ovipositor,  and  from  the  latter 
in  having  rudimentary  elytra,  the  pronotum  wider  behind,  the 
hind  tibiae  flat  above,  and  the  ovipositor  being  longer  than  the 
body.  Its  place  in  the  system  is  indicated  by  the  following 
synopsis: — 

5.  Elytra  rudimentary,  lobelike.     Fore  tibiae  with  four  paii^ 
of  spines. 
6.  Size  small.     Occiput  slightly  elevated.     Lobes  angular. 
Antennae  long.     Hind  femora  with  numerous  spines. 
Hind  tibiae  with  four  spines  on  each  margin.     Ovi- 
positor shorter  than  the  body  Necmius. 
6.6.  Size  large.     Occiput  much  elevated.     Lobes  rounded. 
Antennae  short.     Hind  femora  with  two  to  three 
spines  on  each  side.     Hind  tibiae  with  four  spines 
usually  on  each  side.     Ovipositor  as  long  or  longer 
than  body.  EonitM. 

EoNius  TiGRiNUS,  spec,  uov. 
Size  large.     Yellow  to  testaceous,  banded  with  black.     Head 
oval  from  front  view.     Face  black  or  piceous,  almost  smooth, 
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shining,  with  numerous  fine  oblique  and  irregularly  transverse 
lines  visible  only  with  a  lens.  Frontal  fastigium  hexagonal, 
bounded  below  by  an  elbowed  (paler  or  darker)  impression  and  a 
straight  line.  Ocelliform  spot  round  or  oval,  whitish.  Clypeos 
subtransverse,  lower  part  brownish.  Labrum  large,  almost  round, 
brownish.  Fastigium  of  vertex  about  twice  the  width,  or  more, 
of  first  antennal  joint,  depressed,  carinate  in  front,  elevated  and 
rounded  above,  deep  castaneous  with  indistinct,  pale,  medial  line. 
Antennse  less  than  twice  the  length  of  body,  very  slender,  pale. 
Pronotum  convex  in  front,  concave  behind,  fore  and  hind  margins 
black,  lobes  callous,  almost  as  high  as  long,  angles  much  rounded, 
inferior  margin  straight.  Elytra  and  wings  quite  rudimentary. 
Hind  femora  with  two  to  three  spinelets  on  each  margin  below. 
Hind  tibiae  above  with  fowr  spinelets  on  each  margin.  Legs  and 
tarsi  of  body-colour.  Abdominal  segments  posteriorly  bordered 
with  deep  brown  or  blackish.  Cerci  of  female  short.  Ovipositor 
long,  shining,  yellow,  apex  black.  Subgenital  lamina  transverse, 
very  short,  entire.     One  adult  and  one  female  nymph. 

Length  of  body ... 
Length  of  pronotum 
Length  of  elytra. . . 
Length  of  hind  femora 
Length  of  ovipositor 

HahiUU. — Mannanarie,  N 
(Driffield^  in  collection  of  S.A.  Museum). 

The  adult  specimen  was  reported  to  have  been  captured  in  an 
uninhabited  hut ;  the  nymph  is  a  spirit  specimen,  dried  and  much 
distorted,  from  an  unrecorded  lociality,  but  most  probably  from 
the  Far  North  of  this  province.  The  eggs  taken  from  the  speci- 
men are  elongate  elliptical,  nearly  white,  and  5  nmi.  long.  About 
22  were  secured. 

EoNius  ATRIFRONS,  spec,  nov. 

Size  moderate.  Testaceous.  Head  oblong-oval  from  front 
view,  of  body-colour  except  a  pa>tch  of  deep  shining  blacky  round, 
outline  undefined,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  face,  includ- 
ing the  bases  of  the  antennte,  apex  of  fastigium  and  upper  part 
of  clypeus.  Ocelliform  spot  small,  oval.  Pronotum  with  fore 
and  hind  margins  black.  Abdominal  segments  broadly  black 
behind.  Legs  short,  pale,  concolorous.  Hind  femora  below  with 
^Ye  to  six  internal  and  four  to  five  external  spinelets.  Hind 
tibise  above  with  six  internal  and  three  internal  spinelets. 


Female — Adalt. 

Nyniph. 
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Female. 

Length  of  body 24     mm. 

Len<2rth  of  pronotum 6       " 

Length  of  elytra  25    " 

Length  of  hind  femora  ...         ...  14       " 

Length  of  ovipositor   ...         ...         ...  15      " 

Habitat. — Leigh  Creek,  Far  North  of  South  Australia  (Coll. 
S.A.  Museum.) 

EONIUS   FUMATUS,  8p€C,  nOV. 

Size  moderate,  Smoky-brown,  indistinctly  banded.  Head 
small.  Vertex  low,  dark  broumUh.  Face,  bases  of  antennae, 
and  1^;8  pale.  Ocelliform  spot  obsolete.  Pronotum  with  hind 
margin  only  blackish.  Legs  slender.  Fore  tibiae  below  with 
five  spines  on  each  side.  Bind  femora  below  with  three  slender 
spinelets  on  each  side.  Hind  tibia  flat  above,  with  six  external 
and  four  internal  spinelets.  Ovipositor  moderately  incurved, 
i^x  acute.  Subgenital  lamina  of  female  broad,  semi-circular, 
entire,  with  a  narrow,  deep  black  band  near  its  posterior  margin. 

Female. 

Length  of  body  ... 

Length  of  pronotum 


mm. 


23 
5     « 
3     « 

14     ** 
32     « 
South  Australia 


Length  of  elytra  . . . 
Length  of  hind  femora 
Length  of  ovipositor 
HabiteU, — Kingston,  South-Eastem  part  of 
(D,  Eedman,  in  collection  of  S.  A.  Museum). 

Errmus,  Brunner  (Mon.,  374,  fig.  46). 
*'  Size  mostly  small.  Wingless.  Head  large,  usually  as  wide 
as  the  pronotum.  Fastigium  of  vertex  wider  than  the  first 
antennal  joint  Hind  femora  spined  below,  rarely  unarmed. 
Fore  tibise  below  armed  with  four  rather  large  spines.  Abdomen 
of  male  with  ninth  segment  produced  or  hood-like.  Subgenital 
lamina  of  male  broad,  with  free  styles.  Ovipositor  variable  in 
length,  acuminate  or  obtuse. 

HabitcU, — Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia ;  12  species  known." 

Eremus  spinulosus,  Br,  (ibid,  377). 
"  Size  large.     Pale  testaceous,  ferruginous  above.     Head  very 
large,  shiningly  ferruginous,  occiput  pale  or  infuscate.    Pronotum 
unmarked.     Hind  femora  below  with  very  small  crowded  spine- 
lets on  both  sides. 

Male.  Female. 

Length  of  body 36     nmi.        39     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum      ...       7*5     "  7*7     " 

Length  of  hind  femora...     17        "  l«-5     " 

Length  of  ovipositor      ...     —  18*5     " 

Habitat.— Fi]i  Islands  " 
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Erbmu8  Muellbri,  Br.  (Man.,  378). 

^^  Size  small.  Testaceous,  head  brownish.  Pronotum  w 
the  lobes  scarcely  deflected,  angles  obtuse.  Hind  femora  be) 
with  four  extenial  and  three  internal  (smaller)  spinelets.  Hi 
tibise  above  with  five  very  small  spinelets  on  both  margins. 

Female. 

Length  of  body 14     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 3-8    " 

Length  of  hind  femora 9       " 

Length  of  ovipositor 8       " 

UahUat., — Queensland." 

Epacra,  Brunner  (Mon.,  381,  fig.  48). 

"  Habit  of  Gryllacris,  Head  elongate  from  front  view.  I 
tigium  of  vertex  rather  narrower  than  first  antennal  joint.  E 
large,  reniform.  Antennie  very  long.  Elytra  and  wings  v 
large,  straw-coloured,  as  well  as  the  veins,  hyaline.  Pronot 
truncate  in  front  and  behind,  with  deep  sulci ;  meso-  and  m( 
notum  acute  or  lobed.  Hind  femora  slender,  armed  below  w 
more  or  less  stout  spines.  Hind  tibiae  above  with  seven  spinel 
on  each  margin.  Ovipositor  long,  scarcely  incurved.  Ldinited 
Australia.'' 

Epacra  aenea,  Br.   (ibid,  382). 

*' Straw-coloured  ferruginous,  face  brassy  black.  Fastigi 
with  raised,  keel-like  margins.  Antennas,  knees,  clypeus,  i 
palpi  ferruginous.  Meso-  and  meta-sternal  lobes  triangul 
acuminate.  Hind  femora  below  with  four  strong  black  spi 
towards  the  apex,  and  four  small  ones  towards  the  base  intc 
ally,  and  six  strong  spines  externally. 

Male.  Female. 

Length  of  body       29  mm.         29  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum  ...       6    "  6    " 

Length  of  elytra     44    "  48    " 

Length  of  hind  femora       ...     16    "  18    " 

Length  of  ovipositor  ...     —    "  21    " 

Habitat. — Rockhampton,  Cape  York,  Queensland." 

Epacra  modesta,  Br.  (ibid). 

''  "F&ce  brownish,  labrum  straw-coloured.  Pronotum  not  strip 
Meso-  and  meta-sternal  lobes  acute,  rotundate.  Tibiae  brown 
at  the  base.  Hind  femora  below  with  very  small  spinelets  (f( 
to  five  on  external  margin).  Ovipositor  nearly  straight^  a] 
acuminate. 
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Length  of  body 

Length  of  pronotmn     ... 

Length  of  elytra  

Length  of  hind  femora... 
Length  of  ovipositor     ... 

Habitat. — Cape  York,  Queensland." 


Female. 
32    mm. 

5-8  " 
44  " 
14  " 
19      " 


Apotrechus,  Brtmner  (Mon.,  383,  fig.  49). 

^'  Size  large.  Wingless.  Head  much  wider  than  pronotum ; 
occiput  rounded,  elevated.  Fastigium  very  broad.  Eyes  smalL 
Pronotum  wider  in  front  than  behind,  anterior  angles  produced. 
Hind  femora  slender,  scarcely  armed  below.  Fore  and  middle 
tibise  below  with  three  to  four  spines.  Hind  tibise  terete,  smooth, 
or  nearly  so.  Abdomen  of  male  with  ninth  dorsal  segment  pro- 
duced, hood-like.  Subgenital  lamina  of  male  transverse,  without 
styles.  Ovipositor  short,  stout,  incurved.  Gryllacrisy  Erichson, 
Gerstaeeker." 

Apotrechus  ambulans,  Erichson  (ibid). 

"•  Size  modercUe,  Testaceous.  Disk  of  pronotum  and  succeed- 
ing segments  dark  reddish-brown,  excepting  the  hind  margin. 
Head  testaceous  above,  a  large  part  of  face  brownish,  ocelliform 
spots  pale  yellow,  medial  one  nearly  round.  Thoracic  segments 
with  a  continuous  yellow  medial  line.  £[ind  femora  below  with 
two  to  three  short  spines  on  each  side.  Hind  tibi®  wholly  unarmed, 
terete.  Ovipositor  stout,  longer  them  hind  femora^  slightly  in- 
curved, obtujsely  acuminate. 

Male.  Female. 

Length  of  body        22  mm.         29  mm. 

Length  of  ovipositor  ...     —  17    " 

//odtto^.— Tasmania." 

Apotrechus  unicolor,  Br,  (ibid,  140). 

"Size  small.  Testaceously  ferruginous.  Face  brownish, 
rough,  with  horizontal  folds,  oceUiform  spots  absent.  Pronotum 
ferruginous,  disk  uneven.  Hind  femora  below  with  two  spines 
towards  apex.  Hind  tibise  flat  below.  Ovipositor  very  short, 
scarcely  extending  beyond  the  cerci,  acuminate. 

Male.  Female. 

Length  of  body      35  mm.         42    mm. 

Lei^th  of  pronotum  ...       7    "  8     " 

Length  of  hind  femora      ...     14   "  17-5  ** 

Length  of  ovipositor         ...     —  5     " 

HabiUU.—Vort  Denison,  N.S.  Wales." 
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Aptrronomus,  gen,  nov. 

Size  small.  Wingless,  or  wings  scale-like.  Head  moderately 
large,  not  much  wider  than  pronotum ;  occiput  rounded.  Fastig- 
ium  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  first  antennal  joint,  vertex  de- 
pressed, carinate.  Pronotum  equally  as  wide  in  front  as  behind, 
lobes  rounded.  Eyes  small,  elliptical.  Hind  femora  with  very 
small  spinelets.  Fore  tibisB  below  with  five  spines  on  each  side. 
EUnd  tibiae  flattened,  spinelets  very  minute.  Abdomen  of  male 
with  ninth  dorsal  segment  rather  short;  supra- anal  and  sub- 
genital  laminae  prominent,  latter  narrow,  acutely  triangular, 
deeply  cleft.     Styles  distinct. 

The  following  synopsis  will  indicate  the  place  in  the  system 
occupied  by  this  genus : — 

4.4.  Body  wingless,  or  lobes  quite  rudimentary.  Head 
broader  than  pronotum.  Occiput  elevated. 
5.  Size  large.  Head  much  wider  than  pronotum. 
Fastigium  very  broad,  subrotundate.  Fore  tibiae 
below  with  three  to  four  spines  on  each  side 
Abdomen  of  male  with  ninth  dorsal  segment 
produced,  hood-like.  Apoirechus. 

5.5.  Size  small.  Head  not  much  wider  than  pro- 
notum. Fastigium  rather  narrow,  depressed  in 
front,  keeled.  Fore  tibiae  below  with  five  pairs 
of  spines.  Abdomen  of  male  with  ninth  dorsal 
segment  short,  not  hood-like.  Apteronomm. 

Apteronomus  Bordaensis,  spec,  nov. 

Testaoeously-brown,  banded  indistinctly  darker.  Head  pale, 
face  almost  concolorous.  Ocelliform  spot  pale  testaceous,  partly 
bordered  with  brown,  with  two  pale  spots  below  apex  of  fastigium. 
Clypeus  trapezoidal,  quadrangular,  narrower  below,  as  wide  above 
as  high.  Labrum  elongate  -  oval,  ferruginous.  Fastigium  of 
vertex  narrow,  widely  separated  from  the  antennae,  mai^ins 
angular,  parallel,  scarcely  keeled,  without  lateral  pale  marks, 
apex  semicircular,  dark-brown.  Antennae  concolorous,  three 
times  the  length  of  body.  Pronotum  rounded  above,  shiningly 
smooth,  fore  margin  convex  and  raised,  hind  margin  concave ; 
lobes  nearly  as  high  as  long,  angles  much  rounded,  margins 
narrowly  incurved.  Hind  femora  below  with  five  internal  and 
two  to  four  external  minute  spinelets.  Hind  tibiae  flattened 
above,  with  five  internal  and  four  to  five  external  spinelets.  All 
the  legs  (also  the  antennae)  closely  covered  with  short  tomentum. 
Subgenital  lamina  of  male  narrowly  triangular,  deeply  cleft, 
lateral  lobes  none. 
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Male. 
Length  of  body         ...         ...         ...     14-16  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 2-5-  3     " 

Length  of  hind  femora         ...  ...     15  '^ 

Hahitat. — Western  extremity  of  Kangaroo  Island,  near  Cape 
Borda,  where  two  males  were  captured  by  myself  at  the  end  of 
February,  1886,  and  were  found  under  the  loosely  adhering  bark 
of  the  trunk  of  Eucalypts  in  moist  situations.  A  third 
specimen  resembling  the  above  two  in  most  characters,  but  ex- 
hibits minute  scale-like  wing-lobes,  is  for  the  present  included. 
Its  face  is  marked  with  a  broad  blackish-brown  band,  and  the 
hind  femora  are  wholly  unarmed.     Collection  of  S.  A.  Museum. 

Ametrus,  Brunner  (Mon.,  384,  fig.  50). 

"Head  with  occuput  elevated.  Fastigium  of  vertex  three 
times  wider  than  first  antennal  joint.  Antennae  short,  sleivder. 
Face  broad,  rounded,  Pronotum  short,  anterior  angles  obtuse, 
hindmargin  obtusely  and  triangularly  emarginate,  transverse 
furrows  deeply  impressed.  Elytra  and  wings  rudimentary,  lobe- 
like and  lateral.  Fore  coxae  much  compressed,  spined.  Hind 
femora  below  with  internal  margin  whoUy  and  external  partly 
spined.  Fore  and  middle  tibiae  below  with  two  spines  on  each 
side.  Hind  tibiae  long,  very  thick,  terete,  above  with  six  spines 
on  each  side,  those  on  the  inner  side  being  the  longer  ones. 
Tarsi  very  short.  Abdomen  of  male  with  ninth  dorsal  segment 
hood-like,  short,  inferior  margin  triangularly  emarginate.  Cerci 
very  short.  Subgenital  lamina  quadrate,  medial  lobe  obtuse, 
produced,  lateral  lobes  accuminate,  styles  none. 

Ameteus  tibialis,  Br,  (ibid). 
"  Size  moderate.     Uniformly  ferruginous. 

Length  of  body.,.         

Length  of  pronotum     

Length  of  elytra 
Length  of  hind  femora... 
Length  of  hind  tibiae    ... 
Habitat. — Melbourne,  Victoria." 

Ametrosomus,  gen.  nov. 
Head  with  occiput  elevated,  maxillary  palpi  very  long,  filiform. 
Antennae  about  three  times  the  length  of  the  body.  Fastigium 
of  vertex  scarcely  twice  as  wide  as  first  antennal  joint,  apex 
depressed,  margins  keeled.  Eyes  large,  reniform.  Pronotum 
short,  anterior  margin  raised,  disk  with  a  distinct  suborbicular 
callosity  on  each  side,  angles  much  rounded,  hindmargin  almost 
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flat,  broadly  and  triangularly  emarginate ;  posterior  lateral  cal- 
losities large,  oval ;  lobes  high,  inferior  margin  subemarginate, 
posterior  angles  truncate.  Elytra  and  wings  lobelike,  very 
narrow.  Anterior  coxse  subquadrangular,  unarmed.  Fore  and 
middle  legs  much  compressed,  with  five  spines  on  each  margin. 
Hind  femora  below  with  three  to  six  internal  and  three  to  eight 
external  minute  spinelets  (being  different  on  the  right  and  left 
side  of  the  same  specimen).  Hind  tibiae  slender,  flattened  above, 
with  nine  to  ten  internal  and  five  to  seven  external,  very  minute 
spinelets.  Ovipositor  very  short,  much  incurve  i,  apex  obtuse, 
rounded.  Subgenital  lamina  of  female  broadly  transverse,  very 
short,  entire,  posterior  margin  subsemicircular. 

The  insect  has  the  aspect  of  Ametrusy  Br.,  but  is  quite  diflerent 
in  many  points,  as  shown  by  the  following  synopsis,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  indicates  the  place  of  the  genus  in  the  system.  The 
numbers  refer  to  those  in  Brunner's  Monograph,  1888. 

3.3.  Hind  tibiae  spined.      Tarsi  very  short.     Elytra  and  wings 

lobelike. 

4.  Hind  tibiae  much  incrassated.   Fastigium  of  vertex  broad. 

Antennae  short.     Fore  and  middle  tibiae  below  with 

two-three  spines  on  each  side.  Ametrtu. 

4.4.  Hind  tibiae  slender.    Fastigium  narrow.    Antennae  long. 

Fore  and  middle  tibiae  with  five  spinelets  on  each  sida 

Ametresomiu, 

Ahetrosomus  Helhsi,  spec,  nov. 

Size  moderate.  Colour  brownish,  with  dark  brown  bands. 
Face  pale.  Ocelliform  spot  circular,  cream-coloured.  Clypeus 
subsemicircular.     Legs  slender,  pale.     Two  specimens. 

Female. 

Length  of  body  27     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum    ...  ...         ...       5        " 

Length  of  el3rtra  ...  ...  ...       2        " 

Length  of  hind  femora  ...         ...     14-16  " 

Length  bf  ovipositor 3*5     " 

Habitat, — Blyth  Hills  and  Barrow  Range,  Central  Australia, 
captured  by  Mr.  R.  Helms  (ColL  S.A.  Mus.). 

B.  STENOPELMATH)^ 
The  Stenopelmatidjb  differ  from  all  other  Locustodea  in  the 
form  of  the  tarsi,  these  being  compressed  instead  of  depressed,  and 
the  first  and  second  joints  do  not  possess  any  lateral  lobes,  so 
greatly  developed  in  the  GryUacrids.  Another  character  serves 
to  separate  them  into  two  main  groups,  viz.,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  pulvilli  (cushions)  on  the  underside  of  the  tarsi,  the  an- 
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terior  and  posterior  one  possessing  one,  o^d  the  metatarsus  two. 
Intimately  connected  with  this  character  is  another  observable  in 
the  structure  of  the  base  of  the  hind  femora.  In  all  those  species 
which  are  furnished  with  pulvilli  the  hind  femora  are  jointed  to 
the  coxae  by  an  intruding  angle  plainly  visible  from  the  outside, 
but  in  those  without  pulvilli  the  base  of  the  femora  is  rounded 
and  the  angle  only  seen  from  the  inside. 

A  second  most  important  distinction  consists  in  the  presence 
or  absence  of  foramina,  or  auditory  organs,  of  the  fore  tibiae, 
which,  when  present,  are  always  open  on  both  sides,  except  in 
one  of  the  new  genera,  where  they  are  quite  rudimentary. 

The  form,  arrangement,  and  number  of  the  spines  of  the  legs 
provide  also  excellent  characteristics  within  certain  limits,  but 
being  variable,  sometimes  not  only  in  the  various  individuals 
but  even  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  same  insect,  cannot  be 
considered  as  of  decisive  value  alone. 

The  genital  characters  are  very  peculiar,  and  sometimes  of  ex- 
travagant forms,  baffling  adequate  description  in  words. 

The  ovipositor  is  usually  of  the  normal  structure  among  the 
members  of  the  tril»e,  and  affords  good  specific  distinctions  in 
some  cases. 

The  fastigium  of  the  vertex  is  also  very  useful  in  diagnosing.  It 
merges  either  gradually  into  the  face  without  distinct  demarca- 
tion, or  is  set  off  more  or  less  distinctly.  Its  width  and  markings 
are  also  important  as  specific  distinctions. 

The  antennae  and  mouth  parts  are  unsuited  for 'systematic  use, 
notwithstanding  their  great,  and  sometimes  enormous,  develop- 
ment ;  being  mostly  of  a  very  uniform  or  variable  type. 

The  form,  etc.,  pf  the  clypeus  and  labrum,  appear  to  deserve 
considerable  attention. 

The  pectus  or  chest  is  either  very  narrow  or  very  broad  and 
flat  (in  rare  cases),  but  offers  little  or  nothing  feasible  to  base 
good  distinctions  upon. 

Organs  of  flight  are  mostly  absent,  but  when  present  they  re- 
semble those  of  crickets  to  a  great  extent  in  their  structure. 

The  presence  of  auditory  organs  in  part  of  the  family  natur- 
ally suggests  the  possession  of  corresponding  organs  for 
producing  sounds.  These  are,  apparently,  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  roughened  surfaces  of  some  of  the  basal  segments  of  the 
abdomen.     Several  varieties  of  structure  have  been  observed. 

The  habits  of  these  insects,  being  extremely  retired  and  wholly 
nocturnal,  are  little  known.  All  of  the  cave-inhabiting  Ortho- 
ptera  belong  to  this  family,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  eyes  have  become  atrophied  or  wholly  obsolete.  Other 
species  live  in  burrows  under  stones,  logs  of  wood,  or  under 
loose  bark  and  in  hoUows  of  trees.     On  account  of  their  formid- 
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able  mandibles  they  'can  inflict  painful  bites,  and  are  not 
pleasant  to  encounter  incautiously.  Their  food  consisting 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  of  self -caught  insects,  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  being  more  or  less  beneficial  to  man,  and  not  hurtful. 
Owing  to  the  paucity  of  material,  most  probably  due  to  the 
rarity  of  representatives  of  the  family,  I  shall  content  myself 
for  the  present  by  offering  only  a  synoptical  key,  collated  princip- 
ally from  that  of  Brunner  van  Wattenwyl  in  his  monograph  of 
1888,  and  descriptions  of  three  new  species  belonging  to  two  new 
genera. 

SYNOPSIS      OF    AUSTRALIAN     AND     POLYNESIAN 
STENOPELMATIDuE. 

1.  Tarsi  with  pul villi,  metatarsus  with  two.  Angle  of  inser- 
tion of  hind  femora  visible  laterally  from  outside.    SECTION  A. 

2.  Anterior  margin  of  pronotum  straight  or  rounded,  without 
submarginal  furrow.  Fastigium  of  vertex  separate  from  frontal, 
more  or  less  produced  between  the  antennae.  Anterior  coxaj 
armed  with  a  spine.     Middle  tibiae  below  spinulose. 

3.  Fore  tibiae  with  foramina  on  both  sides,  or  rarely  on  the 
internal  margin.     (One  Madagascar  genus,  Hypocophus,  only). 

ANASTOSTOMAT^. 

4.  Hind  tibiae  flattened  above,  with  three  to  four  spines 
(dilated  at  the  base)  on  each  side.  Fore  tibiae  smooth  above. 
Wingless.  Deinacbida,  White  (Br,  Mon.,  268,  fig.  5). 

a.  Pronotum  shining.  Hind  femora  always  with  some  apical  spines 
on  each  margin.  Middle  tibiae  above  unarmed,  excepting  the 
apical  spines.  Hind  tibiae  with  a  fixed  small  spur. 
6.  Pronotum  lurid,  striped  with  brown.  Abdomen  chestnut-coloured. 
Cerci  of  male  somewhat  terete.  Hind  tibise  with  three  spines 
on  the  external  margin  besides  the  apical  ones.     New  Zealand 

D.  thoracicaf  White. 
66.  Pronotum  brown.    Abdomen  lurid,  each  segment  banded  brown  at 
base  and  apex.    Cerci  of  male  depressed.    Hind  tibiae  externally 
with  four  spines  besides  the  apical.     New  Zealand. 

D,  ligcUtty  Brunner. 
aa.  Pronotum  very  rough.      Hind    femora  spined    on    both   sides. 
Middle  tibise  above  with  two  spines  on  external  margin,  besides 
apical.      Hind  tibiaj    with   large  articulately   inserted  spurs. 
New  Zealand.  D.  heteracarUha,  White. 

4.4.  Hind  tibiae  above  rounded  with  numerous  spines,  not 
dilated. 

5.  Vertex  compressed  (seen  from  above).  Fastigium  not  so 
wide  as  first  antennal  joint,  sulcate.  Occiput  rounded,  not 
carinate.  Pronotum  truncate  behind.  Fore  tibiae  above  flat  or 
terete.  Tarsi  without  arolia  between  the  claws.  Femoral  knee- 
lobes  all  spined.      Anastootoma,  Gray  {Br.  Mon.,  270,  fig.  6). 
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.a.  Size  law.  Colour  chestnut,  dusky.  Femora  all  spined  below. 
Hind  femora  roughly  granulated  all  over.  Queensland.  New 
Zealand,  New  South  Wales.  A.  Atutralasuf,  Gray. 

oo.  Size  small.  Reddish  piceous.  Fore  and  middle  femora  below 
unarmed,  or  nearly  so.     Hind  femora  spinetl  above. 

b.  Colour  bright.  Hind  tibite  above  with  seven  spines  on  each  side. 
Ovipositor  scarcely  exc^ding  the  cerci.  Queensland,  New 
South  Wales.  A.  erinaceiUf  Burmeister. 

hb.  Colour  dull.  Hind  tibite  above  with  eight  to  nine  spines.  Ovi- 
positor scarcely  shorter  than  hind  femora.     Queensland. 

A,  opctcum,  Brunner. 

5.5.  Vertex  flat  (seen  from  above).  Fastigium  as  wide  or 
wider  than  the  first  antennal  joint,  not  sulcate,  flat,  of  equal 
width  throughout  or  contracted  towards  the  apex,  contiguous 
with  the  frontal  in  a  line,  not  produced. 

6.  Subgenital  lamina  of  male  transverse,  styles  flat. 

7.  Fore  tibite  with  internal  margin  bispinose  above.     Wingless. 

8.  Head  of  male  as  broad  as  pronotum,  mandibles  extremely 
large.  Fastigium  depressed,  not  narrowed  at  the  apex,  con- 
tiguous with  the  frontal  in  a  line. 

Carcinopsis,  £r,  (Mon.,  275,  tig.  9). 

a.  Wingless.  Hind  tibise  with  flrst  and  second  internal  spurs  short, 
subequal  in  length.    Australian  species. 

h.  Legs  concolorous.  Vertex  hish.  Fastigium  not  as  wide  as  first 
antennal  joint.     New  Caledonia.  (7.  untcoloTj  Brunner. 

hh.  Femora  and  tibiie  banded  brown  towards  the  apex.  Vertex  de- 
pressed. Fastigium  wider  than  the  first  antennal  joint.  New 
Ualedonia.  C.  nigncUa^  Brunner. 

oa.  W*inge«l  species.     India  ;  not  Australian. 

8.8.  Head  never  as  wide  as  pronotum,  mandibles  normal. 
Fastigium  contracted  at  the  apex,  acuminate,  contiguous  with 
the  frontal.  AiSTUS,  Brunner  (Mon.,  278,"  fig.  10). 

Monotypic.     Size  small,  chestnut-coloured,  shining.  A,  grucilia,  Br. 

6.6.  Subgenital  lamina  of  male  elongate,  styles  narrow. 

7.7.  Fore  tibia  above  terete,  internal  margin  below  with  three 
to  five  spines.  Hind  tibiae  shortly  spinulose.  Second  spur  as  long 
or  longer  than  the  first. 

8.  Fore  tibiae  with  foramina  on  both  sides.  Second  internal 
spur  of  hind  tibiae  scarcely  as  long  as  the  first.  Australian 
species. 

9.  Foramina  distinct.  Hind  femora  extending  much  beyond 
the  body.     Fore  tibiie  with  three  spines  on  the  internal  margin. 

Trihoplophora,  Br,  (Mon.,  280,  fig.  13). 

Monotypic.  Piceous,  sides  and  underside  pale.  Face  pale,  marbled 
with  piceous.     Ektstem  Australia.  T,  obnormM,  Brunner. 

9.9.  Foramina  rudimentary.  Hind  femora  scarcely  exceeding 
the  body.     Fore  tibiae  with  five  spines  on  the  internal  margin. 

Pexthoplophora,  Tepper, 

Monotvpic.  Yellowish  testaceous.  Pronotum  and  abdomen  banded 
black.     Central  Australia.  P,  Driffieldi,  Tepper. 
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8.8.  Foramina  on  internal  margin  only.     Madagascar  genub. 
33.  Fore  tibiae  without  foramina.  MIMNERMI. 

4.  Fastigium  rounded  or  flattened,  not  sulcate.  Hind  tibue 
slender,  witli  short  spines.  (Elytra  abbreviated).  Five  African 
genera. 

4.4.  Fastigium  deflexed  between  the  antennse,  compressed, 
sulcate.  Hind  tibise  stout,  above  with  strong  spines.  Australian 
and  American  genera. 

5.  Head  not  wider  than  pronotum.  Fastigium  not  as  wide  as 
first  antennal  joint.  Hind  tibiae  above  with  two  spines  on  b- 
temal  margin.  Lobes  of  pronotum  very  low,  angular.  American 
species.  Cratomelus,  Brunner  (ibid,  tig.  24). 

5.5.  Head  wider  than  pronotum.  Fastigium  about  four  times 
as  wide  as  first  antennal  joint.  Lobes  of  pronotum  high, 
rounded.     Hind  tibiae  above  not  spined.     Australian  species. 

Pachypodagrus,  Tepper. 

a.  Size  large.  BroMiiish  ferruginous,  banded  with  brown.  Hind 
femora  below  with  12  internal  and  four  to  six  external  spines. 
Ovipositor  long.  P.  crcumpes,  Tepper. 

CM,  Size  moderate.  Oreyish-testaceous,  concolorous.  Hind  femora 
below  with  six  internal  and  no  external  spines.  Ovipositor 
short.  P,  Magareyij  Tepper. 

2.2.  Pronotum  wider  in  front,  narrower  behind,  fore  margin 
sinuous,  intramarginal  furrow  distinct,  <kc.  Extra-Australian 
genera.  Stenopelmatus,  «kc. 

1.1.  Tarsi  without  pul villi  (except  one  American  genus, 
GammarotettioCy  with  one  pulvillus  on  the  metatarsus),  very  much 
compressed.  Angle  of  insertion  of  the  base  of  the  hind  femora 
visible  only  on  the  inwvr  side.  Bases  of  antennae  approximate. 
Fore  tibiae  without  foramina.  SECTION  B. 

2.  Fore  and  middle  femora  with  movable  spines  at  the  apex. 
Hind  tibiae  above  with  crowded  spines  of  equal  length,  below 
terete  and  unarmed.     Asiatic  and  Australian  species. 

RAPHIDOPHOR^. 

3.  Fore  femora  with  a  movable,  rather  large  spine  on  the 
inner  side  at  the  apex.     Malayan  and  Australian  species. 

Raphidophora,  Serville  (Br.  Mon.,  294,  fig.  25). 

a.  Hind  metatarsus  above  unarmed  and  smooth  (except  apical  spine). 
Spines  of  the  knees  of  the  anterior  femora  long.  Hind  femora 
below  spined  on  the  inner  margin.     Antenna;  stout.     Australia. 

/?.  craAsicomijiy  Brunner. 
a.  Hind  metatarsus  above  hirsute  and  spined.    Abdomen  with  seventh 
dorsal  segment  obtusely  produced.     New  Guinea. 

R./oeda^  Brunner. 

3.3.  Fore  femora  with  small  spines  on  both  sides  of  the  apex. 
Eyes  very  prominent  seen  from  above.  First  spur  on  internal 
margin  much  shorter  than  the  metatarsus. 

Neonetus,  Br.  (Mon.,  300,  fig.  27). 
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very  smalL    Testaceous,  variegated  with  brownish.     Monotypic. 
New  Zealand.  N.  variegcUuSf  Brunner. 

2.2.  Fore  and  middle  femora  unarmed  at  the  apex,  or  with 
only  a  few  spinelets.  European,  American  and  Australian 
genera. 

3.  Hind  tibiae  above  with  one  of  the  spinelets  usually  remote 
from  the  others,  which  are  crowded,  below  terete,  rarely  spined. 

DOLICHOPOD^. 

4.  Antennae  slender.     Styles  absent.     Europecui  species. 

4.4.  Antennae  incrassated,  contiguous  at  the  base.     Subgenital 
lamina  of  male  lanceolate,  styles  present.     New  Zealand  species. 
Pachyrhamma,  Br.  (Mon.,  301,  fig.  29). 

a.  Fore  femora  below  unarmed,  hind  ones  very  narrowed,  about  one 
and  a  half  times  the  length  of  the  body. 

P.  Edxcardsi,  Scudder. 

oo.  Fore  femora  below  with  three  or  four  small  spinelets  on  the 
anterior  margin.  Hind  femora  scarcely  longer  than  the  body, 
base  incrassated.  A  Nova-zecUandioff  Br. 

3.3.  Hind  tibiae  above  with  most  of  the  spines  remote  from 
each  other,  also  the  spinelets  small  or  tooth-like  rarely  crowded. 
One  European,  five  Ainerican,  and  one  Australian  genus. 

CEUTEPHILI. 

4.  Hind  tibiae  below  with  crowded  spinelets,  sulcate.     Europe. 

Troglophilus,  Kravss. 

4.4.  Hind  tibiae  below  with  distant  spinelets,  terete.  All 
American  and  Australian  species. 

5.  Hind  tarsi  above  with  first  and  second  joints  hirsute  or 
with  two  rows  of  spinelets.  Antennae  fasciculately  pilose  beyond 
the  middle.     American  genus. 

Heteromallus,  Br,  (Mon.,  fig.  35). 

5.5.  Hind  tarsi  above  with  first  and  second  joints  unarmed  or 
shining,  except  the  apex  of  the  latter.     New  Zealand. 

Talitropis,  Bdlen  (Br.,  Mon.,  312,  fig.  36). 

Monotypic     Shiningly  ferruginous.     Rather  small. 

T.  Sedillotiy  BoUen. 

Pbnthoplophora,*  gen,  nov. 

Head  elongate.  Vertex  produced  beyond  the  eyes.  Fasti- 
giniu  rounded,  narrow  towards  the  apex.  Medial  ocellif  orm  spot, 
minute,  annular,  indistinct,  lateral  spots  absent.  Antennae 
scarcely  one  and  a  half  times  the  length  of  the  body.  Eyes 
large,  reniform,  depressed.  Face  flat.  Clypeus  transverse. 
LAbrum  obovate,  longer  than  wide,  base  stout.  Mandibles 
covered.  Palpi  very  slender.  Pronotum  rounded,  lobes  higher 
than  long,  highest  behind,  inferior  sub-semicircular.     Fore  coxae 

♦  Five-armed, 
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very  stout,  spiiied.  Femora  sulcate  below.  Hind  femora  much 
dilated  at  the  ba«e,  not  longer  than  the  body.  Foramina  of  fore 
tibiie  quite  rudimentary  (notably  posteriorly),  terete  above,  be 
low  toith  five  spines  on  ecich  margin.  Hind  tibiae  above  "witl 
two  long  terminal  spurs  inside,  and  with  four  short  ones  exter 
nally,  also  below  one  on  each  side.  Abdomen  stout,  cylindrical^ 
segments  not  granulose.  Cerci  of  female  very  slender,  shortei 
than  supra-anal  lamina.  Subanal  valves  elongate-oval.  Ovi 
positor  slender,  gradually  incurved,  acuminate  from  below,  apei 
very  acute.     Subgenital  lamina  broad,  nearly  semicircular. 

The  large  insect,  for  whose  reception  the  genus  is  established 
differs  too  much  from  all  others  to  admit  of  its  inclusion  ii 
Trihoplopfuyra,  its  nearest  ally,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  th< 
synoptical  key. 

Penthoplophora  Driffibldi,  spec,  nov. 

Size  large.  Yellowish  testaceous.  Head  concolorous,  except 
a  small  blackish  spot  on  each  external  superior  angle  of  clypeua 
Eyes  black.  Pronotum  with  anterior  and  posterior  margin 
broadly  black.     Abdominal  segments  banded  blackish. 

Female. 

Length  of  body 35     mm. 

Length  of  pronotum        ...         ...         ...       6*5     " 

Length  of  hind  femora 16       " 

Length  of  ovipositor        37        " 

Habitat. — Angebuckina  in  the  Far  North  of  South  Australia 
whence  this  remarkable  insect  was  brought  by  my  friend,  the  lat 
C.  E.  DriflSeld,  to  whose  memory  it  is  dedicated.  Collection  S.  A 
Museum. 

The  rudimentary  foramina  render  this  species  very  interesting 
connecting  those  species  without  them  directly  with  the  other 
which  possess  them  in  a  perfect  form.  On  the  anterior  sid 
they  are  tolerably  distinct,  although  small,  and  denoted  b; 
brownish  shading,  but  on  the  opposite  side  are  only  indicated  b; 
a  minute  impression. 

Pachypodaorus,*  gen.  nov. 

Head  distinctly  wider  than  pronotum,  oval.  Occiput  elevatec 
Vertex  declined.  Fastigium  rounded,  slightly  sulcate,  three  t 
four  times  wider  than  the  first  antennal  joint.  Medial  ocellifon 
spot  small,  circular,  not  very  distinct,  lateral  ones  inconspicuoti 
or  absent.  Antennae  very  slender,  not  much  longer  than  th 
body.  Eyes  large,  ellipttcaly  depressed.  Pronotum  cylindrica 
sulci  deep,  lobes  high,  inferior  margin  semicircular.     Elytra  al 

♦  Thick-gouty. 
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breviate,  veins  distinct.  Wings  scale-like.  Mesosternal  lobes 
short  broad,  metastemal  large  rounded.  Femora  all  sulcate 
below.  Hind  femora  incrassated,  pinnate  striae  biserial  and  in- 
distinct, upper  margins  smooth,  lower  margins  spined.  Fore 
tibiie  stout,  above  terete,  spineless,  without  foramina,  below  with 
four  to  five  external  and  three  internal  spinelets.  Hind  tibise 
very  much  incrassated,  terete  and  smooth  at  the  base,  then  sud- 
denly thickened,  above  slightly  flattened  with  numerous  spines, 
some  of  them  being  connected  by  low  transverse  ridges.  First 
external  spur  with  two  small  ones  at  its  base,  second  of  equal 
length.  Pulvilli  of  tarsi  small,  those  of  first  joint  elongated. 
Abdomen  with  eighth  dorsal  segment  of  male  produced,  medially 
divided  at  the  apex  into  two  broad  triangular  lobes.  Cerci 
short,  terete,  hirsute.  Subgenital  lamina  of  male  short,  divided 
into  three  lobes,  the  middle  one  narrow,  thick  and  long,  apex 
obtuse ;  lateral  lobes  in  the  form  of  low  tubercles.  Ovipositor 
nearly  straight,  apex  bluntly  acuminate. 

The  genus  appears  to  me  much  more  nearly  related  to  the 
American  Cr<Uornelu8  than  to  the  geographically  nearer  Asiatic 
members  of  the  tribe.  The  differences  are  indicated  in  the 
synopsis. 

Pachtpodagrus  crassipes,  spec,  nov. 

Size  large.  Brownish  ferruginous,  banded  with  brown.  Legs 
pale,  spines  and  claws  tipped  with  black.  Ocelliform  spot  small, 
circular,  indistinct.  Hind  femora  below  with  12  internal  and 
four  to  six  external  spinelets.  Hind  tibise  very  stout,  above 
with  six  spinelets  on  each  margin,  besides  the  apical  spurs. 
Ovipositor  straight,  very  long.     Two  males,  one  female. 

Length  of  body 
Length  of  pronotum... 
Length  of  elytra 
Length  of  hind  femora 
Length  of  ovipositor 

Habitat. — Oladdie,  South  Australia  (McGregor) ;  Silverton, 
New  South  Wales  (F,  A,  FiveashJ;  Northern  Territory  of  South 
Australia  (Hon,  S,  J,  Magctrey,  M,B,J;  (Collection  of  S.A. 
Museum).  The  smaUer  male  had  been  preserved  originally  in 
spirit,  then  dried,  the  body  is  therefore  in  a  considerably  shrunken 
condition  ;  the  other  specimens  were  simply  dried,  which  may 
account  for  the  difference  in  dimensions. 

Pachtpodagrus  Magarbyi,  spec.  nov. 

Size  moderate.  Greyish-testaceous,  concolorous.  Clypeus 
<iuadrangular,  transverse,  lower  margin  distinctly  sulcate,  about 


Male. 

Female. 

25    -30  mm. 

30    mm. 

6    " 

7-5  " 

3-5-  5   " 

6     " 

17 

18     " 

— 

47     « 
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one-third  less  in  width  than  the  upper.  Mandibles  blackish, 
almost  embracing  the  labrum.  Fore  and  middle  tibise  with  four 
external  and  three  internal  spines.  Hind  femora  with  six  spine- 
lets  on  the  inner  margin,  the  outer  being  unarmed.  Hind  tibie 
moderately  stout,  with  six  spinelets  on  each  margin.  Ovipositor 
short,  slightly  incurved. 

Female. 

Length  of  body 27  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum 


Length  of  elytra 
Length  of  hind  femora 
Length  of  ovipositor 


5 
2 

14 
23 


Habitat, — Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia. 

The  species  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  S.  J.  Magarey,  M.L.C.,  who 
presented  it  in  1886,  with  a  number  of  other  insects,  to  the  S.A. 
Museum. 
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On  the  Cambrian  Rocks  at  Curramulka. 

By  G.  B.  Pritchard. 
(Communicated  by  Professor  Tate.) 
[Read  November  3,  1891.] 

This  paper  is  the  outcome  of  a  trip  to  Curramulka  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information  with  regard  to  the  Cambrian  rocks 
which  were  recently  discovered  at  this  locality. 

Curramulka  is  one  of  the  hundreds  on  the  eastern  side  of  Yorke 
Peninsula,  and  the  township  of  the  same  name  lies  about  twelve 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Port  Vincent,  at  about  the  lowest  part 
of  a  basin-shaped  hollow ;  and  it  is  in  and  around  this  township 
that  the  formation  in  question  occurs. 

This  area  is  coloured,  to  indicate  that  the  rocks  belong  to  the 
metamorphic  series  of  Silurian  age,  by  Mr.  H.  Y.  L.  Brown,  in 
his  sketch  map  of  geology  of  South  Australia ;  but  recently  Mr. 
A,  W.  Fletcher,  B.Sc.  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  S.A.,  vol.  XIII.,  part  II., 
p.  249),  proved  that  they  were  fossiliferous,  and  from  the  material 
he  brought  to  light  they  were  seen  undoubtedly  to  l)elong  to  the 
Cambrian,  thus  adding  another  locality  for  fossils  of  this  age. 

The  whole  of  the  country  between  Port  Vincent  and  Curra- 
mulka to  within  a  mile  of  the  latter  place  Ls  covered  by  several 
feet  of  travertine,  the  wells  and  tanks  showing  this  deposit  to  be 
from  about  seven  to  ten  feet  in  thickness. 

EOOEKE. 

Deposits  of  Eocene  age  are  met  with  at  the  coast,  where  they 
are  exposed  in,  for  the  most  part,  low-lying  cliSs  along  the 
western  shores  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  from  near  Black  Point  to 
Edithburgh  to  the  south,  a  distance  of  about  32  miles,  without  a 
break.  The  rock  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Vincent  and 
Stansbury  consists  of  a  yellowish  polyzoal  limestone  containing 
echinoderms,  brachiopods,  and  a  few  lamellibranchs,  and  bears  a 
strong  resemblance,  not  only  lithologically,  but  also  in  the  charac- 
ter of  its  contents,  to  the  polyzoal  limestones  at  Aldinga;  and  at 
Waum  Ponds  and  the  Moorabool  Valley,  in  Victoria.  How  far 
the  Eocene  extends  inland  I  cannot  say,  as  in  no  place  along  the 
route  I  took  was  the  travertine  cover  removed  to  expose  the 
underlying  rock.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species  which 
have  been  obtained  from  this  coast,  and  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
these  beds  belong  to  the  same  horizon  as  those  just  mentioned  : — 
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ECHINODERMATA. 

Cidaris  (spines  and  plates). 
Echinus  Woodsii,  Lmibfi. 
Paradoxechinus  novus,  Laube, 
Holaster  Australise,  Duncan, 
Fibularia  gregata,  Tate. 
Scutellina  patella,  Tate, 
Monostychia  deltoidalis,  Tate,  m.8, 
Maretia  anomala,  Duncan. 
Eupatagus,  two  sp. 
Lovenia  Forbesi,  T- Woods. 

BRACHIOPODA. 

Terebratula  (?)  bulbosa,  Tate. 
Waldheimia  furcata,  Tate. 
Waldheimia  sufflata,  Tate. 
Waldheima  Vineentiana,  Tate. 
Waldheimia  Tatei,  T- Woods. 
Terebratella  Tepperi,  Tate. 
Terebratulina  Scoulari,  Tate. 
Terebratulina  lenticularis,  Tate. 
Magasella  compta,  Sowerhy. 
Magasella  deformis,  Tate. 
Rhyehonella  squamosa,  Hutton. 

LAMELLIBIIANCHIATA. 

Pecten  Eyrei,  Tate. 

8p)ndylus  gjuleropoides,  McCoy. 

Cambrian. 

The  rock  is  a  hard  crystalline  limestone,  varying  from  flesh- 
colour  and  grey  to  blue.  I  did  not  obtain  any  fossils  from  either 
theflesh-colouned  or  grey  limestone,  the  latter  seeming more;.particu- 
larly  to  carry  minerals,  while  the  blue  yielded  the  fossils.  This 
variation  in  lithological  character  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  three  beds,  and  if  such  is  the  case  their  relations  to 
one  another  have  yet  to  be  worked  out. 

Area. — -The  boundary  of  the  outcrop  which  I  actually 
traversed  was  as  follows  : — Eastwards  for  a  distance  of  about 
two  and  a-half  miles  a  road  is  met  running  north  and  south ;  the 
outcrop  is  lost  to  view  on  the  brow  of  a  slight  elevation  close  to 
this  road  ;  following  the  boundary  southwards  it  runs  parallel  to 
the  road  for  about  (me  and  a-quarter  miles,  then  turns  to  the 
right,  and  has  a  general  westerly  direction  for  two  and  a-half 
miles,  crossing  the  Port  Vincent-road  at  about  a  mile  south  of 
the  township  and  the  next  road  to  the  west  at  the  same  distance. 
The  outcrop  along  this  portion  of  the  southern  boundary  is  lost 
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to  view  oil  the  brow  of  the  hills,  which  there  form  a  part  of  the 
basin.  Northwards,  about  one  mile,  the  outcrop  apparently  disap- 
pears at  a  short  distance  from  the  cross  roads,  thence  along  the 
boundary  westwards  crossing  the  Minlaton  road,  which  runs 
about  south-west,  at  half-mile  from  the  point  just  mentioned, 
thence  through  section  59  N.,  crossing  the  Mount  Rat  and  Port 
Victoria- road  at  the  boundary  of  sections  59  N.  and  81. 

So    that   filling  in   the   remainder    approximately    I    should 
estimate  the  area  of  actual  outcrop  at  about  ten  square  miles. 
That  the  limestone  does  occur  at  no  great  depth  below  the  sur- 
face in  the  surrounding  country  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
tsLCts : — ^To  the  east,  in  section  51  E.,  there  is  an  opening  some- 
what below  the  general  level  of  the  surface  which  leads  into  a 
cave  in  the  Cambrian  limestone.     About  one-half  mile  further, 
in  section  50,  near  the  boundary  fence,  there  is  a  well  about  20 
feet  deep,  which,  after  passing  through  the  tmvertine,  entered  a 
yellow  clay  for  some  feet,  and  then  angular  fragments  of  the  blue 
limestone.     Also  to  the  south,  in  section  34,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Talbot,  a  quarter-mile  from  the  road,  there  is  a   very  large  cave 
in  the  same  rock.     It  is  comparatively  easy  to  enter,  and  when 
some  distance  in  the  passages  become  very  numerous,  some  of 
them  just  allowing  a  person  to  crawl  along,  and  then  suddenly 
they  open  out  into  large  chambers.     The  walls  in  some  parts 
have  a  sHght  incrustation  of  stalactitic  material,  but  so  far  as  I 
went  there  was  nothing  striking  in  this  respect ;  the  limestone 
forming  the  walls  inside  is  very  interesting  from  its  peculiar 
nodular  or  concretionary  appearance,  which  has,  no  doubt,  been 
due  to  weathering  action.      The  floors  in  some  places  have  a 
covering  of  two  feet  or  more  of  dust,  which  is  full  of  bones ;  among 
the  few  obtained  were  the  lower  jaws  and  skulls  of  rats,  lower  jaws 
of  an  opossum,  and  numerous  limb-bones  of  various  small  marsu- 
pials. The  length  of  this  cave  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is  said  to  extend 
for  miles,  though  no  one  has  yet  reached  the  end  of  the  passages. 
In  section  37,  the  property  of  Mr.  Bickers,  alK>ut  100  yards  from 
the  road,  there  is  a  well,  the  depth  of  which  is  120  feet.     Below 
the  travertine  here  is  a  yellowish  sand,  which  was  passed  through 
for  nearly  the  whole  depth,  and  at  the  bottom  a  hard  breccia  was 
reached,  which  was  made  up  of  small  angular  fragments  of  the 
Cambrian  limestone,    held   together   by   a   matrix  of  brownish 


A  well  in  the  township  gives  us  a  depth  of  140  feet.  Only 
40  feet  of  this  was  sunk  when  in  search  for  water,  as  the  first 
100  feet  was  in  a  natural  cave,  and  there  has  always  been  a  con- 
stant supply  of  water  in  it. 

A  small  outcrop  of  about  half  a  mile  square  in  extent  is  said  to 
occur  at  about  four  miles  south  of  Curramulka  ;  but  as  I  had  not 
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an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  locality,  I  cannot  speak  definitely 
about  it. 

Caves  in  the  same  rock  are  also  said  to  occur  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mount  Rat,  which  lies  about  four  miles  to  the 
north-west. 

The  fossil  fauna  of  this  locality  contains  Conocepluilite^ 
aicstralis,  Orthisina,  ap.  nov.,  Ophileta,  sp.  nov,,  SaltereUa,  n,  sp.y 
and  some  other  species,  which  are  enumerated  by  Professor  R. 
Tate  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Cambrian  Fossils  of  South  Australia." 

Minerals  occur  in  the  grey  rock,  but  apparently  only  in  small 
quantities.  I  obtained  small  specimens  of  the  green  and  blue 
<jarbonates  of  copper,  copper  pyrites,  galena,  calcite,  and  fluorite. 

Glaciated  Rock  Surfaces. 

To  the  north  of  the  township  there  are  evidences  which  seem 
to  be  attributable  to  none  other  than  glacial  action,  for  the 
exposed  surface  of  the  rock  is  very  flat  and  smooth,  and  in  many 
places  scratched  and  scored,  the  general  direction  of  the  stri» 
being  north  and  south,  and  occasionally  deep  and  smooth  grooves 
are  met  with.  I  did  not  see  any  rocks  of  foreign  material  in  this 
locality  but  numerous  angular  and  subangular  fragments  of  the 
hard  limestone.  At  the  coast,  however,  about  one  mile  to  the 
north  of  Port  Vincent,  there  are  several  large  boulders  of  a  coarse 
granite,  with  large  felspar  crystals,  which  may  have  been  carried 
there  by  glacial  agency ;  but  as  I  am  informed  that  granite 
occurs  in  situ  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  this  locality,  the 
presence  of  these  boulders  may  have  been  due  to  other  causes. 

In  this  connection  I  would  draw  attention  to  an  appearance 
on  the  weathered  surface  of  this  limestone,  which  simulates  very 
much  glacial  striae.  Upon  breaking  a  fragment  off  the  rock  it  is 
found  to  be  due  to  a  series  of  small  veins  of  calcite  being 
weathered  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  matrix,  this  being  a  little 
below  the  level  of  the  surface. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  interesting  to  mention  that  during 
the  recent  dry  season  many  farmers  have  been  sinking  for  water, 
and  in  some  places  a  good  supply  has  been  obtained  at  a  depth  of 
from  7  to  12  or  14  feet,  that  is  just  below  the  travertine  in  a 
deep  red  loam  which  overlies  the  Cambrian  limestone  in  places  to 
a  depth  of  a  few  feet. 
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The   Cambrian   Fossils  of  South  Australia. 

By  Professor  R.  Tate,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S. 

[Read  September  6,  1892.] 

Plate  II. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  Cambrian  rocks  in  our  Pro- 
vince is  briefly  and  succinctly  given  by  Mr.  Etheridge  (Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  S.  Aust.,  vol.  XIII.,  p.  10,  1890)  in  an  introduction  to 
his  paper  descriptive  of  some  corals  obtained  from  this  horizon. 
During  the  past  two  years  additional  palseontological  discoveries 
have  been  made  at  Parara  and  Curramulka,  on  Yorke-Peninsula; 
and  as  a  fairly  representative  fauna  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  or 
Olenellus-zone  has  now  been  obtained  ;  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
it  should  be  publicly  recorded.  At  least  twenty -three  determinable 
species  have  been  elaborated ;  whilst  various  obscure  fossils, 
whose  zoological  relations  cannot  be  interpreted,  represent  some 
four  or  live  additional  ones. 

The  fossils  are  in  an  excellent  condition,  their  tests  being  in  all 
cases  well  preserved ;  but  the  absence  of  a  bold  outcrop,  or  face 
of  stone,  and  the  want  of  bedding  planes  in  the  rock  reduce 
fossil-collecting  to  the  level  of  the  labourer  who  breaks  stones  for 
road-metal.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  complete  specimens,  or 
in  relief  on  the  stone,  is  obviously  very  great ;  whilst  the  intract- 
able nature  of  the  matrix  does  not  permit  of  developing  the 
fossik.  The  location  of  those  genera,  whose  essential  characters 
are  internal,  is  guess-work,  because  in  no  instance  have  interior 
aspects  or  casts  been  obtained. 

The  following  list  contains  all  the  definable  elements  of  our 
Cambrian  fauna.  The  note  on  the  occurrence  of  Hyalostelia  is 
by  Mr.  W.  Howchin,  F.G.S. 

GASTROPODA, 
Stenotheea  rugosa,  HaU.    Plate  ii.,  fig.  4. 
^«/:_Walcott,  American  Jour.  Sc.,  1887,  t.  1,  fig.  11. 
Stenotheea    rugoaa,  var.  paupera,  Shaler  and  Foerste,   Bull. 
Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  1888,  p.  29,  t.  1,  fig.  9. 

Stenotheea  ?  ragosa  (Hall),  Walcott,  Tenth  Annual  Report 
U.  States  Geol.  Surv.,  1890,  p.  617,  t.  74,  fig.  1. 

All  of  the  few  examples  of  this  species,  obtained  at  Ardrossan, 
are  ref  errable  to  the  variety  paupera. 
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Ophileta  SUbangUlata,  aptc  mv.     Plate  ii.,  figs.  8a-6. 

Shell  minute,  concave  above,  smooth,  composed  of  two  rapidly 
increasing  whorls,  which  are  in  contact  but  not  embracing.  The 
periphery  of  the  last  whorl  is  compressedly  rounded,  the  upper 
surface  slightly  declining  from  it  to  about  two-thirds  the  breadth, 
thence  steeply  sloping  to  the  suture  ;  this  sudden  change  of  slope 
simulates  a  keel  in  the  anterior  one-third  of  the  whorl,  producing 
a  slight  concave  slope  between  it  and  the  periphery.  Base 
tumidly  convex. 

Dimensions. — Major  and  minor  diameters,  3*  and  1*5  re- 
spectively. 

Locality,  —  Cambrian  limestone  at  Parara,  near  Ardrossan 
(several  examples). 

The  two  species  of  Ophileta,  figured  by  Etheridge,  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.,  Tasmania,  1863,  tab.  2,  figs.  13,  14,  from  the  Cambrian  or 
"  Caroline  Creek  beds  "  of  the  Mersey  River  District,  Tasmania, 
are  very  different  from  the  one  here  described. 

Platyceras  primavum,  Billings,  seen  from  above,  as  figured 
by  Shaler  and  Foerste,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  1888,  p.  30, 
tab.  2,  fig.  10,  has  the  general  outline  of  Ophileta  suhangidatOj 
but  the  last  whorl  is  "  throughout  evenly  rounded,"  and  more- 
over is  devoid  of  the  submedial  angulation.  Despite  the  simili- 
tude, I  do  not  think  the  two  species  are  congeneric. 

Platyceras  Etheridgrei,^/>ec.  nov.    Pi.  u.,  figs,  la-ic. 

Shell  small,  broadly  conical ;  apex  obtuse,  posterior,  recurved, 
but  not  spiral,  usually  protruding  beyond  the  posterior  margin ; 
aperture  roundly  oval,  but  irregular  in  outline,  subtruncated  and 
narrowed  posteriorly.  Surface  ornamented  with  rather  thick  sub- 
imbricating  concentric  folds  of  growth,  and  curved  beneath  the 
apex  coincidently  with  the  posterior  margin ;  faintly  radially 
wrinkled. 

This  very  conmion  species  exhibits  considerable  variability  in 
the  outline  of  the  aperture,  and  the  amount  of  backward  projec- 
tion of  the  apex.  The  shells  seem  to  have  lived  on  irregular 
surfaces,  and  in  some  instances  at  least  upon  trilobites. 

Dimensions, — The  proportionate  measures  of  the  basal 
diameter  and  height  are  as  4  to  3  ;  the  longest  diameter  observed 
is  6  mills. 

Locality.  — Curramulka,  in  Cambrian  limestone. 

The  species  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  junr.,  who  has 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  elaboration  of  the  Cambrian  fauna 
of  Australia. 

The  irregularity  of  its  margin  and  less-tumid  sides  distinguish 
F.  Etheridgei  from  P,  Dawsoni,  Walcott. 
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LAMELLIBRANCHIATA. 

Ambonyehla  maeroptera,  8p*x.  nov.    Pi.  ii.,  fig.  lo. 

Shell  very  small,  obliquely  triangular,  sub-convex,  umbones 
terminal ;  ornamented  by  numerous  slender  radial  ridges  about 
as  wide  as  the  alternating  furrows ;  posterior  margin  medially 
subangulated. 

Wing  nearly  as  large  as  the  valve,  much  expanded 
posteriorly,  with  a  prominent  fold  or  border  on  its  ventral 
margin,  separated  however  from  the  hinge-line  by  a  deep 
suture ;  superior  to  the  marginal  fold  the  surface  is  broadly 
depressed,  the  dorsal  margin  is  straight  but  ascending.  The 
surface  is  marked  by  sigmoidal  growth-folds,  and  the  posterior 
margin  is  ooincidently  curvilinear. 

Dimensions, — Oblique  axis,  3-5  ;  transverse  axis,  2*5  ;  width 
of  wing  at  posterior  end,  2*5  ;  its  oblique  axis,  3  millimetres. 

Locality. — Cambriam  limestone  at  Curramulka  (three 
examples). 

PALLIOBRANCraATA. 
Orthisina  eompta,  spec.  nov.    PL  u.,  figs.  6-6a. 

Transversely  subquadrilateral,  equilateral ;  hinge  nearly  straight, 
not  quite  so  long  as  the  greatest  width  of  the  valve. 

Dorsal  (!)  valve  flatly  convex  with  depressed  anterior-  and 
posterior-ventral  areas,  which  are  separated  by  a  submarginal 
roundly  elevated  medial  fold. 

Sur^Ace  mailed  by  distant,  broad  undulations ;  in  the  umbonal 
area  these  have  a  rhomboid  outline,  but  towards  the  front  are 
medially  incurved,  coincident  with  the  curvature  of  the  ventral 
margin ;  the  folds  and  intervening  furrows  are  distantly  and 
coincidently  linear-striate,  and  ornamented  radially  by  depressed 
subangular  plications  (about  30),  which  are  wider  than  the  inter- 
stitial furrows.  Hinge  area  with  a  subquadrate,  subconvex, 
nearly  vertical  median  projection,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
linear-lanceolate,  longitudinally  plicate-striate  area. 

IHmensions. — Length  of  hinge-line,  7;  greatest  antero-posterior 
diameter,  9  ;  greatest  umbo- ventral  diameter,  6. 

Locality, — Cambrian  limestone  at  Curramulka. 

OrthlS  (?)  peeallaPiS,  spec.  nov.    Plate  ii.,  fig.  5. 

Transversely  subquadrilateral,  equilateral ;  hinge-line  in  the 
longest  antero-posterior  diameter,  straight. 

Ventral  (?)  valve  flatly  convex,  with  an  abruptly  depressed  and 
deeply  bilobed  ventral  margin ;  the  mesial  furrow  decreases  in 
depth  as  it  ascends  to  near  the  umbo ;  the  lateral  margins  are 
obliquely  arched,  nearly  straight,  forming  an  angle  of  about  70^ 
with  the  hinge-line. 

Surface  marked  by  depressed  imequal  folds  of  growth. 
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This  valve  is  considered  ventral,  because  the  broken  surface  in 
the  umbonal  region  indicates  that  there  had  been  a  small,  slightly- 
elevated  beak. 

Dimensions, — Length  of  hinge-line,  20;  umbo-ventral  diameter, 
1 1 ;  greatest  vertical  depth  of  medial  furrow,  7  millimetres. 

Locality. — Cambrian  limestone  at  Parara,  near  Ardrossan  (one 
valve). 

PTEROPODA. 

Salterella  planoconvexa,  spec.  nov.    Plate  li.,  figs.  3-36. 

SaUerella  sp.,  Tate,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  S.  Aust.,  1890,  p.  249. 

Test  rather  thick,  externally  finely  and  closely  wrinkled- 
striated  transversely.  Shell  broadly  conical,  tapering  to  an  acute 
point ;  plano-convex  in  a  medial  transverse  section ;  lateral  mar- 
gins rounded  or  subangulated.  Dorsal  surface  convex,  but 
towards  the  apex  marked  with  a  shallow  medial  depression 
bounded  by  broad  obscure  ridges.  Ventral  surface  with  a  broad 
shallow  medial  depression,  more  conspicuous  in  the  apical  region. 

A  natural  longitudinal  fracture  discloses  two  invaginated  septa, 
and  a  transverse  section  near  the  apex  one  invagination. 

Dimensions  of  a  moderate-sized  example  : — Length,  28  ;  dorso- 
ventral  diameter,  7 ;  lateral  diameter,  10  mills. ;  but  the  pro 
portionate  measures  of  the  diameters  are  variable.  The  longest 
example  measures  35  mm.  in  length. 

Locality. — In  the  Cambrian  limestones  at  Gurramulka. 

This  species  has  an  external  resemblance  to  Hyolithes  Billingsij 
Walcott,  which  is  described  as  possessing  flat  transverse  septa. 
S.  Hardma/nniy  Etheridge,  the  only  described  Australian  species 
of  the  genus  is  elongate-conical,  with  a  circular  transverse 
section,  and  consequently  is  far  removed  from  S.  pla/no-convexa^ 
which  seems  to  stand  alone  among  congeners. 

Hyolithes  communis,  BUlinga.    Plate  ii.,  fig.  2. 

Be/. — Hyolithes  commtmisy  Shaler  and  Foerste,  BulL  Mus. 
Comp.  ZooL,  1888,  t.  2,  f.  23,  p.  34 ;  id.,  Walcott,  Tenth  Annual 
Report,  U.  States  Geol.  Surv.,  1890,  t.  77,  tigs.  3  and  4. 

Shell  straight,  gradually  tapering,  marked  by  fine  transverse 
striae  and  concentric  ridges ;  the  transverse  sections  are  circular 
or  slightly  oval. 

Locality. — Cambrian  limestones  at  Gurramulka. 

Hyolithes  eonularioides,  spec.  nov.  Plate  iL,  figs,  i— lo. 
Shell  straight,  elongate,  tapering  to  an  acute  point,  apical 
angle  about  20** ;  lateral  angles  sharp.  The  dorsal  and  ventral 
surfaces  similar  (?) ;  each  with  two  elevated  subacute  ridges 
separated  by  a  deep  concave  medial  furrow,  the  slope  from  the 
ridges  to  the  lateral  margin  moderately  steep.     Posteriorly  the 
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ridges  become  less  prominent  and  the  marginal  areas  less  arched. 
Surface  very  finely  and  closely  wrinkled-striate  transversely. 

Length. — 25  mills. 

Locality, — Cambrian  limestones  at  Curramulka. 

TRILOBITA. 
DoUehometopus  Tatei,  H.  Woodtcard, 
Geological  Magazine,  August,  1884,  t.  xi.,  fig.  3,  p.  343. 

Conoeephalites  australis,  H.  Woodward. 
Op.  cit.,  t.  xi.,  figs.  2a.,  26. 

Olenellns  (?)  Pritchardi,  spec,  nov.    Plate  u.,  fig.  ii. 

Head  broad,  semicircular  in  outline,  about  15  mm.  broad,  and 
8  mm.  long,  slightly  convex  ;  margin  rather  broad  and  continuous 
all  round,  separated  about  midway  from  the  glabella  and  cheeks 
by  a  narrow  low  ridge  j  glabella  oblong,  slightly  convex,  ill- 
defined  by  a  groove ;  eye-lobes  crescentiform,  narrow,  elongate, 
arching  from  the  base  and  becoming  confluent  with  the  glabella 
near  its  summit ;  the  area  between  the  glabella  and  eye-lobe  is 
slightly  depressed,  broad  and  subdeltoid. 

The  absence  of  glabeUa-furrows  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
presence  of  genal  spines  render  doubtful  the  generic  location  of 
this  trilobite,  which  is  named  after  Mr.  G.  B.  Pritchard,  whose 
zeal  as  a  collector  has  so  largely  enriched  our  knowledge  of  the 
Cambrian  fauna  of  this  province. 

MicrodiseUS  SUbsagittatUS,  spec,  nov.     Plate  iL,  fig.  12. 

Head  obtusely  sagittate-triangular,  about  7  mm.  broad  and 
long ;  the  glabella  is  oblong,  strongly  convex,  obtusely-rounded, 
but  not  narrowed  in  front,  one  slight  furrow  crosses  its  posterior- 
third,  posterior  to  which  it  is  narrowed. 

Cheeks  slightly  overhanging  the  outer  marginal  groove. 

The  shape  of  the  head  serves  to  distinguish  this  species  from 
all  others  to  figures  of  which  I  have  had  access. 

Gen.  ?    Spec.  ?    Plate  ii.,  figs.  9  and  13. 

I  figure  two  very  distinct  free-cheeks,  each  having  a  genal 
spine,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  associated  species  of  which 
the  heads  are  known.  Up  to  the  present  no  glabella  without  the 
cheek-pieces  have  as  yet  been  found. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  remains  of  trilobites  consist 
solely  of  heads,  of  which  a  considerable  number  has  been  collected, 
neither  body-rings  nor  tail-pieces  having  yet  been  discovered. 

ENTOMOSTRACA. 

Leperditia,  spp. 
The  presence  of  this  genus  is  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of 
two  species,  one,  which  has  much  resemblance  to  L.  dermatoides^ 
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Walcott,  is  oval  in  outline,  and  about  3mm.  in  the  long  diameter; 
the  other  has  a  circular  outline,  with  a  diameter  of  about  1  mm. 
Both  are  moderately  common,  but  I  have  not  secured  any  example 
of  either  sufficiently  free  from  matrix  to  permit  of  a  critical 
comparison  with  figured  species,  or  to  figure  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  accuracy. 

ZOANTHARIA. 

Prot;opharetpa(?)ScoulaFi,  Ethtridyt,  ^fiu 
Trans.   Roy.  Soc.  S.  Aust.,  vol.  XIII.,  p.   18,   t.  2,  figs.  5-7, 
1890. 

Ethmophyllum  Hindei,  Etheridgt,  JiIk 

Op.  cit.,  p.  14,  t.  2,  figs.  1-4 ;  t.  3,  figs.  9,  10. 

Coseinocyathus  Tatei,  Etheridgt,  jUs. 
Op.  cit.,  p.  17,  t.  3,  figs.  3-5  (non  figs.  1,  2,  and  6-8). 

Coscinoeyathus  (?)  Etheridgei,  tptc.  wv, 
C.  Tatei  (pars),  Etheridge,  fils,  op.  cit.,  t.  3,  figs.  1-2,  6-8  (non 
figs.  3-5). 

The  coral  to  which  I  would  restrict  the  name  of  C.  Tatei,  which 
comes  from  the  Ardrossan  limestone,  Ls  cup-shaped,  very  rapidly 
enlarging,  with  the  basal  part  consisting  of  vesicular  tissue.  From 
that  species  I  separate  the  specimens  from  the  Flinders  Range,  in 
which  the  septal  structure  is  meandriform  amongst  vesicular  tissue. 
The  habit  of  the  two  corals  is  so  very  different  as  to  suggest 
generic  distinction,  though  it  would  seem  that  the  anatomical 
characters  are  identical. 

SPONGIDA. 
Girvanella,  sp.,  Etheridge,  Jih.    Op.  cit.,  p.  19,  tab.  ii,  fig.  8. 

Hyalostelia,  ^p. 
ZittePs  HyalosteHa  comprises  a  genus  of  palaeozoic  sponges 
with  siliceous  spicules  and  of  hexactinellid  type.  Their  remains 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  the  North  of  England.  The  long  spicular  rods 
attracted  attention  as  early  as  1844,  when  McCoy  referred  them 
to  the  Annelida,  figuring  them  in  his  "  Carboniferous  Fossils  of 
Ireland  "  under  the  name  Serpula  parcUlela,  On  the  discovery 
in  the  Scotch  beds  of  six-rayed  spicules  in  association  with  the 
rods,  its  affinity  with  the  sponges  was  at  once  apparent,  and  led 
to  its  being  classed  with  Hyalonema,  or  "  glass-rope  sponge  "  of 
the  present  seas.  A  better  aquaintance  with  the  fossil-forms 
revealed  differences  of  structure  from  the  existing  genus  that 
has  led  Zittel  to  still  further  amend  the  classification  by  sepa^a^ 
ing  the  palaeozoic  forms  from  the  recent  under  the  generic  name 
of  HyalosteHa, 
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Examples  of  this  spon^  have  been  found  in  the  rocks  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  as  low  down  as  the  Ordovician,  but 
so  far  as  I  know  they  have  not  hitherto  been  detected  in 
beds  of  Cambrian  age.  It  was  therefore  with  some  interest 
that  I  discovered  their  presence  in  two  transparent  sections 
made  of  the  Curramulka  limestone.  Ilyalostelia  has  regular  six- 
rayed  spicules,  often  with  one  ray  much  longer  than  the  rest,  and 
these  are  interlaced  with  elongated  spicular  rods.  All  these 
features  are  apparent  in  the  Curramulka  specimens.  In  the 
stone  the  spicules  and  rods  are  not  in  their  natural  position,  but 
are  scattered  irregularly  in  the  matrix.  The  long-rayed  arm  was 
clearly  seen  in  one  of  the  spicules,  but  as  its  position  was  not 
coincident  with  the  plane  of  the  section,  it  was  ground  away  be- 
fore the  required  thinness  was  obtained.  The  same  thing 
occurred  with  the  rod-shaped  spicules  which  have  been  cut  at 
various  angles  in  the  transparent  sections.  The  remains  of  this 
sponge  obtained  so  far  are  very  limited,  and  not  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions ;  it  would  therefore  be  premature  to 
attempt  a  specific  determination  of  the  Curramulka  specimens, 
but  their  very  small  size  renders  it  probable  that  they  are  specific- 
ally distinct  from  the  examples  of  Hyalostelia  already  known. 


EXPLANATIONS  TO  PLATE  H. 

Fiir. 

I -la.  Hyolithes  conularioides.  Lateral  view  and  demi-sectional  out- 
line.    Enlarged  2x. 

2.  Hyolitbes  communis.     Nat.  size. 

3-36.  Salterella  planoconvexa^  Dorsal  and  ventral  aspects,  and  sec- 
tional outline.     Nat.  size. 

4.  Stenotheca  rugosa.     Lateral  view.     Enlarged  3x. 

5.  Orthis  peculiaris.    Nat.  size. 

6-6a.  Orthisina  compta.      Dorsal  (?)  valve  and  cardinal  area  of  the  same. 

Enlarged  2x. 
7a-7c.  Platyceras  Etheridgei.     Three  views,  enlarged  2'5x. 
^'^.  Ophileta  subangulata.     Upper  surface  and  mteral  aspect,  enlarged 

about  3x. 
9.  Free  cheek  of  unknown  trilobite.     Enlarged  1  '5x. 
10.  Ambonychia  macroptera ;  much  enlarged 
U.  OlenelluB  (?)  Pritchardi.    Enlarged  2x. 

12.  Microdiscus  subsagittatus.     Enlarged  3x. 

13.  Another  free  cheek.     Enlarged  2x. 
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Critical  Remarks  on  A.  Bittner's  "  Echinid- 

EN  DES  TeRTIARS  VON  AUSTRALIEN." 

By  Professor  Ralph  Tate,  F.G.S. 

[Read  October  4,  1892.] 

A  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  paper,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  "Kaiser-Kong.  Akad.  der  Wissenschaften 
in  Wien,"  and  read  before  that  Society  March  10,  1892,  is  here 
made  partly  as  a  supplement  to  my  communication  on  the 
Echinoids  of  the  Australian  Eocene  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  S.  Aust, 
vol.  XIV.,  p.  270,  1891,  but  more  particularly  as  an  illustration 
of  the  evil  of  intrusting  diagnostic  work  (except  under  very 
special  circumstances)  to  external  authors,  who  cannot  have  that 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  and  habits  of  the 
objects  which  is  so  essential  to  exactitude  in  defining  the  limits 
of  variability  of  species. 

Last  year  I  despatched  to  Dr.  Stur,  as  Director  of  the  Im- 
perial Museum  of  Vienna,  a  large  suite  of  fossils  from  the 
Older  Tertiary  strata  of  Australia,  amongst  which  were  sixteen 
species  of  echinoids,  fairly  well  represented  individually ;  this 
material  served  as  the  basis  of  Mr.  Bittner's  paper.  I  exercised 
the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  the  specimens,  being  desirous 
to  forward  only  those  of  established  species;  in  the  case  of 
Faammechinus  Woodsi,  Paradoxechinvs  navtts,  and  Fiindaiia 
gregata  the  series  was  fairly  large,  so  as  to  embrace,  in  mj 
opinion,  considerable  range  of  individual  variation.  Of  the  smaU 
number  of  species  sent  to  the  Vienna  Museum  Mr.  Bittner  makes 
five  additional  species,  some  new  varieties,  and  establishes  three 
new  genera.  His  communication  has,  however,  despite  the 
forcible  effort  at  species-making,  a  value  by  illustrating  the 
extent  of  individual  variation  of  certain  common  species,  and  by 
defining  minute  details  of  structure  which  may  indicate  some 
generic  relationships  not  hitherto  recognised;  it  is,  moreo^'e^, 
accompanied  by  four  well-executed  plates. 

The  same  author  supplies  a  bibliographic  reference  which 
was  unknown  to  me,  viz : — G.  Cotteau^  "  Mem.  Soc.  Zool.  de 
France,  1890,"  wherein  are  described  some  new  or  little- 
known  echinoids,  including  some  species  from  our  Eocene  strata. 
That  paper  is  not  yet  accessible  to  me. 

The  following  additional  references  are  noteworthy. 
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Salenia  tbrtlaria,  Tate. 
Pleurosalenia  tertiaria^  Pomel,  Classification  method,  p.  94, 
1883. 

Salenia  tertia/ria,  Bittner,  op.  cit.,  t.l,  figs.  6  to  7,  p.  333. 

Psammechinus  Woodsi,  Lavhe, 

IcLf  Bittner,  op.  cit.,  t.  1,  fig.  1,  p.  334  ;  and  var,  fanciger,  t.  1, 
fig.  2,  p.  336. 

Paammechinus  httmilior,  Bittner,  op.  cit.,  t.  1,  fig.  3,  p.  337. 

liBube's  species  is  very  variable  in  shape  and  in  the  density  of 
the  granular  ornamentation,  particularly  on  the  interambulacral 
plates.  Bittner's  P.  humilior  is  a  large  depressed  form,  and  the 
most  commonly  occurring.  P.  Woodsi,  var.  fascigery  Bittner, 
differs  by  the  slight  tumidulosity  of  the  interambulacral  areas, 
but  this  character  is  also  associated  with  depressed .  tests,  like 
those  of  P.  humilior^  as  well  as  with  the  conic  shapes  such  as 
Bittner  figures.  All  these  occur  in  the  River  Murray  Cliffs. 
The  species  is  represented  in  the  Aldinga  Cliffs  also  by  the 
humUior-iorm  which  graduates  into  an  extreme  state,  in  which 
the  secondary  granulation  is  almost  obliterated.  It  would  be 
quite  possible  to  select  half-a-dozen  specimens  to  which  as  many 
distinctive  names  could  be  applied. 

Paradoxechinus  novus,  Laiihe, 

CopierJiinus  lineatuSy  Bittner,  op.  cit.,  t.  1,  fig.  4,  p.  338. 

Ortholophus  linecUuSy  Duncan. 

Coptechinus  pulch^lhis,  Bittner,  op.  cit.,  t.  1,  fig.  5,  p.  342. 

Paradoxechinus  novus,  Bittner,  op.  cit.,  t.  4,  fig.  4,  p.  344. 

I  have  always  been  dubious  as  to  the  distinctiveness  of 
Ortholophus  lineatus,  Duncan,  from  Paradoxechintis  novus,  Laube ; 
but  I  had  reserved  an  expression  of  opinion  till  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  an  example  of  Duncan's  species  col- 
lected at  the  locality  of  his  type.  Bittner's  interpretation  of 
the  characters  of  Oriholophvs  lineatvs  leaves,  however,  no  doubt, 
I  think,  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Duncan  regards  Coptechinus  as  a  synon3rm  with  Paradoxechinus, 
whilst  Bittner  makes  Duncan's  genus  Ortholophvs  synonymic  with 
Coptechinus,  but  places  Paradoxechinus  independently.  Duncan 
in  his  classificatory  arrangement  of  the  echinoidal  genera  removes 
Paradoxechinus  far  from  Psammechinus ;  but  my  own  observa- 
tions on  our  Eocene  species  of  the  two  genera  induce  me  to  bring 
them  into  very  close  relationship. 

As  the  result  of  an  examination  of  many  scores  of  specimens, 
collected  at  the  same  locality  and  horizon,  of  what  I  recognise 
as  P.  novus,  including  those  obtained  from  the  same  place  as 
Laube's  type,  I  find  that  tlie  test  varies  from  low-depressed  to 
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moderately  sub-conical,  that  the  ornamentation  of  the  plates 
exhibits  very  great  diversity,  ranging  from  a  few  radial  lines  of 
granulations  of  varying  prominence  to  densely-packed  granola- 
tions  without  any  conspicuous  radial  arrangement;  Bittner's 
Coptechinua  pulchdlus  is  a  form  between  these  extremes. 

MoNOSTYCHiA  AUSTRALis,  Laube. 
Id,,  Bittner,  op.  cit.,  t.  2,  figs.  5-8,  p.  345. 

MoNOSTTCHiA  Etheridgei,  Johnstoti. 

Micraster  Etheridgei,  Johnston,,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Tasm.,  1877, 
p.  116. 

Monoatydiia  Etiieridgei,  Johnston,  Geology  of  Tasmania. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Table  Cape  I  collected  a  single  ex- 
ample of  a  small  Monostychia,  which  is  without  doubt  Johnston's 
species.  The  original  generic  reference  by  Johnston  must  have 
been  a  lapsus  calami,  as  the  diagnosis  of  the  species  imperfectly 
indicates  a  MonostychioAikQ  fossil,  and  the  subsequent  reference 
as  given  above  may  be  regarded  as  a  corrected  erratam. 
M.  Etheridgei  differs  from  Jf,  australis  by  its  narrow  oblong-oval 
outline  and  its  low  regularly-convex  dorsal  surface,  broadest 
behind,  with  blunt  incisions,  and  gradually  narrowing  to  the 
somewhat-produced  shortly-rounded  anterior  margin  ;  t^e  tumid 
ambital  margin  is  very  distinctive.  Length  18*5,  greatest  breadth 
14*5,  thickness  3*75  mm.  Specimens  from  the  Murravian  beds 
attain  to  twice  these  dimensions. 

FiBULARIA  GREGATA,  Tote, 

Id,,  Bittner,  op.  cit.,  t.  2,  fig.  2,  p.  347  ;  var.  orbictUus,  t  2, 

fig.  1. 

Fibularia  Tatei,  Bittner,  op.  cit,  t.  2,  fig.  3,  p.  348. 

Mr.  Bittner's  new  species  represents  an  individual  state  of  a 
profusely-abundant  and  protean  form. 

Cassidulus  L0NGIANU8,  Gregory. 
AuetralaYhthtM  Umgianus,  Bittner,  op.  cit.,  t.  3,  fig.  2,  p.  350. 
Gregory's  species  is  made  the  type  of  a  new  genus.    I  am  not 
prepared  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  this  step. 

Catopygus  blegans,  Laube. 

TristomantJius  elegans,  Bittner,  op.  cit.,  t.  4,  fig.  3,  p.  352. 

Bittner  established  a  new  genus  for  the  reception  of  our  fossil, 
yucleolites  subcarinatus,  Goldf.,  and  EchinarUhus  whh^i- 
sphaericue,  Ebert.  The  Australian  species  had  already  been 
separated  from  CatopygfM  under  the  subgeneric  title  of  Studeria, 
and  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  its  rejection  and  the  substitution 
of  Tristomanthus, 
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Pygorhynchus  Vassali,  Wright, 
Pliolampaa  Vassali,  Pomel,  Classification  method. 

EcHiNOLAMPAS  P08TEROCRA88US,  Gregory, 
Prog<ynolampa8  NovcB-Hollandioiy   Bittner,  op.  cit.,  t.  3,  fig.  1, 
p.  357. 

The  specimens  forwarded  to  Vienna  are  authentic  examples  of 
Oregory's  species,  which  Mr.  Bittner  seems  to  find  sufficient  indi- 
vidual characters  in  them  to  make  a  new  species.  Whether  or 
not  there  is  good  foundation  for  the  creation  of  a  new  genus, 
I  have  no  desire  at  present  to  discuss,  but  I  must  strongly  pro- 
test against  such  reckless  species-making. 

EcHiyoLAMPAS  Gambieriexsis,  T&ti.- Woods. 

f  JEchitwiampas  Morga/ni,  Cotteau. 

I  question  very  much  if  there  be  more  than  one  species  of  this 
genus  in  the  River  Murray  Cliffs,  but  being  unacquainted  with 
CV^tteau's  diagnosis  of  his  new  species,  I  can  only  cast  a  doubt  on 
its  validity.  My  knowledge  of  E.  Gambieriensis  is  very  exten- 
sive, as  the  specie  is  common,  though  the  possible  occurrence  of 
a  second  species  must  be  admitted. 

HOLASTER   AUSTRALIJB,  DuTlCaiU 

?  GaiUraster  Australice,  Cotteau. 

JT.  AttstralitB,  Bittner,  op.  cit.,  t.  3,  fig.  3,  p.  359. 

JT.  difficilis,  Duncan,  regarded  by  me  as  a  crushed  H,  Aus- 
tralice,  is  erected  by  Pomel  into  a  new  genus  with  the  name 
Corystus. 

Cardiaster  tertiarius,  Gregory, 

Id,,  Bittner,  op.  cit.,  p.  360. 

MiCRASTER  Archeri,  Ten,-Woods, 

Cyclaster  lycoperdon,  Bittner,  op.  cit.,  t.  4,  figs.  1,  2,  p.  360. 

/  Cyclaster  Morgani,  Cotteau. 

Of  this  familiar  echinoid  of  the  River  Murray  Cliffs  two 
^camples  were  sent  to  Vienna  under  the  name  of  Brissopsis 
Archeri,  Woods;  and  because  Mr.  Bittner  had  no  knowledge 
that  the  species  had  been  diagnosed  he  substitutes  a  new 
designation.* 

Bittner  admits  that  Micraster  brevistella,  Laube,  is  congeneric 
with  his  new  species,  but  I  have  already  shown  that  Woods* 
name  has  priority ;  as  to  Cotteau's  Cyclaster  Morgani,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  species. 

*Unter  dem  Namen  Briswpsis  Arcluri,  Woods,  welcher  meines  Wissens 
nicht  pablicirt  worden  ist  (sic). 
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Had  I  been  influenced  by  my  own  judgment,  and  not 
Duncan's,  I  should  have  continued  to  retain  Hemiaster  Arch 
Ten. -Woods,  in  Brisaopaii^  to  which  Duncan  refers  Cyclaster  a 
synonym.  However,  the  characteristic,  incomplete,  simple,  p 
petalous  fasciole  has  already  been  described  by  me,  and  sul 
quently  figured  by  Bittner ;  the  association  therewith  of 
almost  obsolete  anterior  groove  may  make  it  desirable  to  emp 
the  name  of  Cyclaster  for  our  species  in  place  of  Micraster 
Briasopais  as  hitherto. 

LovENiA  FoRBESii,  Ten.-Wooda. 
Saraella  Forbeaiiy  Pomel,  Classification,  p.  28 ;  id.y  Bittner, 
cit.,  p.  364. 

EuPATAGUS  R0TUNDU8,  Duncan. 
Etkapatangv^  rotundna,  Bittner,  op.  cit.,  p.  365. 

EuPATAGUS  MuRRAYENSis,  Laube. 
Etiapatangua  Murrayensis,  Bittner,  op.  cit.,  p.  365. 

Hemiaster  planedeclivis,  Gregory. 
Id.,  Bittner,  op.  cit.,  t.  2,  fig.  4,  p.  366. 

GUALTERIA    AuSTRALIiG,  Cotteau. 

This  is  an  interesting  addition  to  the  echinoid-fauna  of 
Australian  Eocene,  and  is  unrepresented  in  my  colhction. 
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The  Effects  of  Settlement  and  Pastoral 
Occupation  in  Australia  upon  the 
Indigenous  Vegetation. 

By  Samuel  Dixon. 

[Read  October  4,  1892.] 

I  propose  to  consider  in  this  paper  tlie  general  eflfect  of  settle- 
ment in  Australia  upon  the  native  vegetation,  not  only  by  the 
direct  results  of  cultivation  in  destroying  it,  but  also  those  pro- 
duced indirectly  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  plants ;  and 
finally  the  effect  of  grazing  upon  the  indigenous  fodder-plants. 

To  generalise  on  these  subjects  over  such  an  extensive  area  as 
Australia  may  seem  to  be  presumptuous  in  view  of  its  widely- 
difierent  soils  and  climatic  conditions,  and  though  I  am  fully 
aware  that  no  one  can  be  in  a  position  to  compare  all  the  typical 
districts,  yet  I  venture  to  record  the  results  of  my  own  observa- 
tions in  both  the  settled  and  unsettled  districts  of  extra-tropical 
Australia,  having  paid  particular  attention  as  a  practical  grazier 
during  the  last  thirty  years  to  the  native  growths. 

Settlement  in  Australia  has  been  largely  influenced  by  legisla- 
ture. The  pioneer  has  usually  been  the  cattle-breeder  who,  fol- 
lowing the  surface-waters,  has  penetrated  under  enormous  diffi- 
culties to  the  distant  interior  ;  next  came  the  wool-grower,  who 
stocked  the  back  country  (i,e.,  back  from  the  rivers),  sunk  wells 
and  tanks,  and  enclosed  large  tracts  with  wire-fences;  in  the 
districts  with  regular  rainfalls  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  succeeded, 
who  now  usually  combines  grazing  on  a  small  scale. 

In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  the  principle  of  "  Free 
Selection  before  Survey  "  allowed  the  farmer  to  select  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  spots,  which  became  centres  for  the  dissemination 
of  foreign  plants  commonly  of  little  value,  in  fact,  weeds,  the 
rankness  of  growth  of  which  frequently  overcame  the  indigenous 
v^etation,  especially  the  herbaceous.  On  the  exhaustion  of  the 
sou  by  cultivation  and  grazing  with  cattle  in  succession,  the 
ubiquitous  red  gums  (Eucalyptus  roatrcUa)  re-occupied  the  land, 
and  was  accompanied  in  a  small  degree  by  various  species  of 
Acacias  ^«.^.,  A.  decurrens,  A.  pycnantha,&c,),  and  under  their  pro- 
tecting shade  there  reappeared  the  perennial  grasses,  such  as  species 
of  Stipa,  Danthonia,  Panicum,  &c.  In  other  districts  the  worn- 
out  farms,  being  grazed  with  sheep,  are  now  grassy  pasture  lands 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  native  grasses  comparatively  few 
species  of  the  indigenous  flora  remain. 
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In  North- Western  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  where  very 
extensive  tracts  have  been  cultivated  in  the  "  mallee  scrubs,"  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  original  mallee  {Eucalyptm 
oleosa  and  JS.  gracilis)  would  have  reappeared,  but  so  far  this  is 
not  the  case,  as  wherever  that  mode  of  cultivation  known  as 
"  mullenizing"  has  been  sufficiently  prolonged  to  ensure  the  death 
of  the  primitive  growth  by  uprooting  the  underground  stem- 
popularly  known  as  the  "mallee  root" — regeneration  is  ahnost 
wholly  unknown,  and  if  thoroughly  stocked  with  sheep,  it  ne^-w 
does  take  place,  owing  to  the  infrequent  germination  of  the  seeds 
and  the  extreme  slowness  of  growth  of  the  seedlings. 

Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  since  settlement  took  place 
to  formulate  the  conditions  under  which  the  original  v^^etation 
can  be  expected  to  reclothe  the  surface  exhausted  by  Arming, 
but  in  the  cooler  and  moister  regions  we  find,  as  stated  above, 
that  EiLcalypt'iLS  rostrata  does  rapidly  resume  its  sway  over  the 
cultivated  tracts  where  it  originally  prevailed;  but  in  the  warmer 
and  drier  zones  we  are  without  any  extensive  examples  of  the 
native  vegetation  reasserting  its  dominion.  These  former  areas 
present  the  best  examples  of  the  overwhelming  growth  of  intro- 
duced weeds — the  stink  wort  (Inula  graveolens)  in  summer,  and 
the  Cape  weed  ( C t^ptostemma  calendnlaceaj  and  sundry  thistles, 
^fec,  in  spring.  In  the  tropical  region,  however,  where  abandoned 
sugar-cane  fields  are  now  covered  with  Lantatui,  we  may  expect 
the  original  dense  growth  to  reappear  by  degrees. 

Necessarily  as  cultivation  proceeds  a  larger  area  becomes 
despoiled  of  all  the  native  plants,  the  forests  are  cleared,  and 
repeated  ploughings  complete  the  extermination.  Here,  intro- 
duced plants  find  a  suitable  habitat  for  propagation,  and  each 
isolated  farm  becomes  a  centre  of  dissemination  of  the  various 
weeds,  which  injuriously  affect  the  grain-crops  in  the  northern 
hemisphere ;  a  list  of  these  troublesome  plants  would  be  very 
extensive,  and  it  is  steadily  increasing,  and  although  some  few 
annuals  of  indigenous  growth  reproduce  in  these  cultivated 
spots,  yet  none  of  them  do  so  to  any  injurious  extent,  none  can 
therefore  be  considered  "  weeds." 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  indicate  any  Australian  plant 
which  has  increased  iu  numbers  while  the  land  is  regularly  culti- 
vated for  a  lengthened  period;  intermittent  cultivation  does, 
however,  tend  to  the  individual-increase  of  certain  vigorous 
species,  thus  on  limestone  soils  we  find  Zygophyllum^  Erodiumy 
Erysimum,  «lbc.,  similarly  where  cultivation  has  been  attempted  in, 
or  at  the  boundary  of,  the  sal tbush -country,  which  has  prepared  the 
soil  for  the  retention  of  the  seeds,  and  i£  stock  be  kept  off  for 
two  or  three  years,  the  more  tenacious  plants,  such  as  Kochioy 
A  triplex,  tkc.,  reappear. 
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In  the  moister  regions,  cultivation  generally  annihilates  every- 
thing indigenous,  and  after  its  cessation  annuals  very  slowly 
reappear.  Each  locality  has  of  course  its  peculiar  species,  but 
the  common  Purslane  (Portulaca  oleracea)^  so  widely  spread 
through  Asia  and  A.ustralia,  and  known  by  the  aborigines  as 
"  Parakylia,"  is  almost  universal  in  rich  soils. 

Many  garden  plants  are  spreading  rapidly,  and  becoming 
weeds,  so  that  it  is  now  quite  common  to  find  some  of  them  in 
secluded  localities  to  which  they  have  spread  from  a  selector's 
garden  ;  the  showy  Vinca  rosea^  so  abundant  on  the  Queensland 
coast  is  a  good  example,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  introduced 
forest-tree  which  has  reproduced  itself  largely,  except  under 
cultivation,  although  Pinus  Iialepensis  might  have  been  expected 
to  do  so. 

It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  on  the  whole  cultivation  means 
absolute  destruction  to  the  Australian  flora,  whether  of  the 
tropical,  subtropical,  or  temperate  climates ;  and  because  the 
richest  soils  are  naturally  those  most  suitable  for  cultivation, 
the  species  endemic  in  those  localities  are  most  likely  to  become 
extinct.  The  Illawarra  district  of  New  South  Wales  affords  a 
striking  example  of  the  alteration  which  may  take  place  within 
a  very  limited  period  ;  in  few  spots  can  the  botanist  now  discover 
the  specimens  of  the  peculiar  and  lovely  flora  for  which  it  was 
celebrated,  when  first  settled,  and  this  almost  the  loveliest  dis- 
trict of  Australia  has  now  become  commonplace  and  compara- 
tively uninteresting  to  the  botanist. 

The  fanner,  the  squatter,  the  miner,  and  the  swagman  all 
cause  extensive  conflagrations,  and  by  their  oft- recurrence  the 
arborescent  growths  are  reduced  to  mere  scnibs,  and  the  more 
tender  plants,  such  as  orchids  and  other  flowering  plants,  are 
utterly  destroyed  with  a  recklessness  which  can  only  be  fittingly 
described  as  insane.  In  aboriginal  times  fires  were  much  less 
frequent,  and  in  the  forest  regions  were  rarely  intentional. 
Although  in  the  plains-country,  between  the  coastal  forest-belts 
and  the  desiccated  interior,  fires  were  systematically  employed 
in  hunting  wallabies  and  kangaroos,  yet  as  these  plains  were 
usually  grassy  little  harm  resulted  ;  in  fact,  these  fh-es  at  long 
intervals  assisted  the  germination  of  the  hard  seeds  of  the 
Acacias,  &c.,  and  were  so  far  beneficial.  Now,  however,  fre- 
quent fires  and  the  subsequent  grazing  by  sheep,  which  eat  off 
itie  tender  shoots  of  almost  every  shrub  and  the  hearts  out  of 
the  Xanthorreas,  and  nibble  the  shoots  of  other  arenaceous- 
loving  plants,  prevent  anything  but  the  hardiest  surviving  ; 
from  this  cause  alone  many  rare  plants,  most  of  which  are  of 
sporadic  occurrence,  and  would  seem  to  be  survivals  of  a  still 
more  ancient  flora,  are  being  surely  destroyed,  although  under 
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other  circumstances  none  of  our  floras  are  so  likely  to  remain  in 
their  primitive  condition  as  those  where  the  siliceous  nature  of 
the  soil  naturally  produces  plants  which  from  their  innutritious 
quality  fail  to  support  any  sort  of  stock,  nor  do  introduced  plants 
as  a  rule  find  this  class  of  soil  congenial.  It  is  to  be  expected 
therefore  that  the  Banksias,  Hakeas,  Melaleucas,  and  other 
plants  eminently  characteristic  of  Australia  and  peculiar  to  its 
sandy  poor  soils  will  remain  comparatively  unaffected  in  those 
parts  of  the  continent  which  are  not  adapted  to  carry  stock, 
are  unsuited  for  cultivation,  and  remain  comparatively  free  frwn 
bush  fires. 

On  these  grounds  the  unique  and  singularly  lovely  flora  of 
Western  Australia,  especially  of  its  "  sand  plains,*'  and  the  moist 
district  immediately  contiguous  to  King  George  Sound,  may 
possibly  remain  for  centuries  to  come.  Indeed  to  this  peculiar 
flora  occasional  fires  are  to  some  extent  beneficial,  as  not  only 
are  the  long  buried  seeds  germinated,  but  many  species  produce 
in  the  succeeding  year  their  most  luxuriant  blooms.  Of  this,  the 
locally  named  Cabbage-  or  Flame-tree,  Nuytsia  florihunda^  is  the 
most  conspicuous  instance,  whose  strikingly-brilliant  orange- 
coloured  bunches  of  bloom  are  only  to  be  seen  in  their  full  gor- 
geousness  at  this  time. 

The  Xanthorreas  too  invariably  flower  after  a  thorough  scorch- 
ing and  thereby  afford  to  bushmen  sound  data  for  reckoning  the 
period  which  elapsed  since  the  last  fire. 

Indeed,  of  West  Australia  it  may  be  said  that  no  other  part 
of  the  continent  is  so  likely  to  have  some  of  its  indigenous  flora 
preserved  intact;  because  not  only  from  the  poorness  of  the  soil 
and  the  fire-resisting  quality  of  so  many  of  its  endemic  plants,  but 
also  from  the  presence  of  several  poisonous  and  deleterious  plants 
which  will  not  allow  of  overstocking,  which  is  proving  so  pre- 
judicial to  the  Eastern- Australian  floras.  With  the  exceptions 
referred  to  of  West  Australia  and  other  analogous  soils  with  coi^ 
responding  floras,  the  constant  recurrence  of  extensive  conflagra- 
tions are  in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial,  and  particularly  to  the 
forest-regions,  and  must  idtimately  destroy  the  noble  growths  of 
those  giant  forms  which  add  so  much  to  the  value  and  beauty  of 
our  forests.  In  ordinary  seasons  sufficient  moisture  exists  to  pre- 
vent extensive  destruction,  but  at  intervals  extremely  dry  seasons 
are  experienced,  and  the  undergrowths  become  highly  inflam- 
mable; and  then  miles  of  country  are  completely  devastated;  and 
although  only  old  or  partially-decayed  trees  are  consumed,  the 
scorching  of  the  upper  branches  of  vigorous  trees  causes  these  to 
die  away,  and,  ultimately  rotting,  the  whole  trunk  becomes  in- 
volved in  decay,  so  that  the  next  fire  makes  a  prey  of  every  tree 
so  affected;  the  inevitable  result  being  that  wherever  fires  oon- 
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stantly  recur,  trees  valuable  for  timber  cannot  be  produced,  and 
finally  the  forest-regions  are  reduced  to  mere  expanses  of  unsightly 
and  useless  scrubby  growths. 

The  unwise  system  of  permitting  "  free  selection"  within  the 
boundaries  of  natural  forests  has  produced  such  enormous 
destruction  of  timber  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  even  roughly 
estimate  the  amount  of  loss  from  this  cause  alone,  not  only  from 
the  fires  which  the  selectors  have  originated  wilfully  or  carelessly, 
but  from  the  injury  done  by  stripping  the  very  best  timber-trees 
for  the  sake  of  the  sheet  of  bark  so  obtained,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
regulations  intended  to  stop  this  senseless  havoc,  the  practice  is 
still  common  to  ruin  a  tree  worth  possibly  four  or  five  pounds 
sterling  for  the  sake  of  a  sheet  of  bark  worth  possibly  sixpence  or 
a  shilling. 

The  outlook  for  succeeding  generations  is  indeed  dismal  should 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  continue  as  in  the  .past;  our  water- 
sheds will  become  bare,  bald  hills  and  mountains,  from  which 
torrential  floods  will  devastate  the  alluvial  plains,  and  though  the 
grazing  area  will  be  much  extended,  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
those  forest-regions  which  so  greatly  affect  and  modify  the 
extremes  of  climate  for  which  Australia  is  remarkable. 

We  can  look  to  other  countries  to  learn  the  extent  of  injury 
which  the  destruction  of  the  indigenous  flora  may  entail.  Of 
tins  Spain  affords  a  good  example.  Since  the  Roman  period  her 
extensive  forests  of  oak,  chesnut,  and  pine  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  extremes  of  climate  being  thus  intensified, 
that  country  has  lost  much  of  her  fertility,  and  consequently  is 
less  able  to  support  a  large  population. 

To  counteract  the  disastrous  result  of  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  Australian  flora  which  now  clothes 
the  forest-regions  with  the  very  best  and  most  valuable  hard 
woods,  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  needs  to  be  cultivated, 
and  though  a  beginning  has  been  made,  much  remains  to  be  done ; 
and  it  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on  that  the  preservation  of 
the  Eucalyptus  in  its  numerous  species  is  of  the  very  greatest 
and  most  vital  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  Australia.  It 
is  of  truly  national  consequence,  for  not  one  single  instance  of  an 
exotic  timber-producing  tree  can  be  quoted  which  so  completely 
fulfils  the  conditions  demanded  by  the  soil  and  climate  of  Aus- 
tralia as  the  various  Eucalypts  now  do,  namely,  great  resistance 
to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  rapid  reproduction,  and  a  wonder- 
ful power  of  recovery  from  the  effects  of  fire. 

liiat  the  public  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  preservation  of  the 
indigenous  flora  is  awakening  is  evidenced  by  the  readiness  of 
large  and  small  land-owners  to  plant  round  their  homesteads 
various  shelter-trees,  which  some  of  the  Colonial  Governments 
encourage  by  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  young  seedlings. 
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Ring-barking,  especially  in  New  South  Wales,  where  it  has 
been  often  carried  out  very  injudiciously,  has  produced  deplorable 
results.  Owing  to  the  policy  of  "  selection  before  survey,"  it  b 
not  infrequent  to  see  magnificent  timber  ring-barked  so  as  to 
comply  with  the  "  improvement "  clause,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
see  trees  worth  £5  to  J^IO  a-piece  which  have  thus  been  ring- 
barked — destroyed  under  the  pretence  to  "  improve  "  the  "  selec- 
tion." Even  on  pastoral  properties  the  practice  of  ring-baridng 
has  not  been  an  unmixed  benefit,  for  although  the  crop  of  grass 
is  often  increased,  the  more  tender  herbaceous  and  shrubby 
plants  die  out,  partly  from  the  loss  of  shade,  which  permits  the 
full  effect  of  frost  to  be  felt,  and  further  injury  results  from  the 
earlier  drying-up  of  the  grasses  thus  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of 
the  sun. 

In  the  South-Elastem  portion  of  South  Australia  a  similar 
result  to  that  caused  by  ring-barking  has  been  produced  by  de- 
pasturing stock.  Large  tracts  of  dead  gum-trees  are  there  to  be 
seen,  and  it  appears  to  me  as  if  the  trampling  down  of  the  soil 
by  cattle  has  so  altered  the  conditions  of  growth,  that  the  trees, 
losing  their  vigour,  have  fallen  a  prey  to  insect-pests,  which, 
yearly  increasing,  have  finally  killed  them. 

The  only  instance  in  which  settlement  in  Australia  has  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  indigenous  vegetation  on  a  large  scale 
occurs  in  the  Cobar  district,  where  the  Cypress-pine  (CaUitm 
verrucosa)  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  much  less  stock 
can  now  be  carried  there.  This  has  arisen  apparently  from  the 
grass  being  eaten  off  by  stock,  so  that  bush-fires  no  longer  travel 
over  large  areas,  and  the  young  plants,  which  are  easily  destroyed 
by  fire,  growing  closely  together  and  seeding  abundantly,  take 
complete  possession  of  the  soil,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  plants. 
This  is  the  only  instance  within  my  knowledge  of  any  native 
plant  largely  extending  its  area  after  settlement  has  taken  place. 

On  the  borders  and  beyond  the  limits  of  successful  cultivation 
alien  plants  do  not  flourish  every  season,  but  some  individuab 
produce  seed  which,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  wetter  season  than 
usual,  grow  and  reproduce  with  great  rapidity  wherever  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  has  been  broken.  This  may  be  observed 
along  our  Great  Northern  railway  within  the  dry  interior,  where 
the  common  weeds  of  the  farming  districts  have  sprung-up  and 
propagated,  though  it  is  not  yet  apparent  if  these  strangers  will 
maintain  themselves  in  so  arid  a  climate,  or  successfully  compete 
with  the  indigenous  flora — most  probably  not ! 

In  the  regions  where  cultivation  is  profitable,  the  introduced 
plants  prove  formidable  rivals  to  the  native  ones  in  the  straggle 
for  existence,  and  attain  a  luxuriance  of  growth  quite  unknown 
in  their  original  habitats  ;  nor  do  they  confine  themselves  to  cul- 
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tivated  areas  alone,  since  carried  about  in  the  hair  of  horses,  in 
the  wool  of  sheep,  or  exuded  in  the  dung  of  cattle,  many  of  them 
are  now  to  be  found  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  best  soils. 
With  some,  as  the  thistles,  the  invasion  is  transitory,  as  after 
exhaustion  of  the  soils  of  the  special  constituent  required  by 
them,  the  growth  becomes  weaker,  and  the  plants  finally  dis- 
appear. 

The  extension  of  railways  throughout  Australia  has  also 
greatly  assisted  in  a  wide  and  rapid  distribution  of  imported 
plants,  not  only  from  the  seeds  present  in  the  hay  on  which  the 
horses  used  in  the  construction  of  the  various  lines,  but  also  in 
the  facilities  offered  for  the  transportation  of  fodder  grown  in 
coastal  regions,  into  the  most  distant  pastoral  districts,  and  as 
the  soil  throughout  the  interior  regions  of  Australia  is  commonly 
of  very  excellent  quality,  climatic  conditions  seem  the  only  bar 
to  their  indefinite  increase. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  regions  of  cultivated  lands  and  their 
immediate  vicinity  that  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  effects 
of  these  introductions  are  to  be  noted.  Two  or  three  plants  in 
particular  may  be  instanced  which  under  certain  conditions  take 
complete  possession  of  the  soil,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  any 
other ;  the  most  universally  spread  and  the  best  known  is  the 
corkscrew-  or  clover-burr  (Medicago  denticulata).  Coming  up 
annually  with  the  first  fall  of  rain,  it  spreads  in  dense,  close 
masses  with  prostrate  stems,  and  entirely  chokes  the  growth  of 
any  other  annual ;  when  the  heat  of  summer  is  felt  it  quickly 
dries  up  and  its  abundant  seed-vessels  then  freely  cover  the 
ground.  No  introduced  plant  has  produced  greater  loss  to  the 
woolgrowers  than  this,  for  although  a  fairly  good  fodder,  the 
seed-pods,  coiled  up  into  two  or  three  whorls,  readily  become 
aflixed  by  their  serrated  edges  to  the  wool  on  the  bellies  and 
legs  of  sheep.  To  the  fiock-master  the  presence  of  these  trouble- 
some seeds  means  a  loss  of  one  penny  per  lb.  on  all  those  parts  of 
the  fleece  which  contain  them,  so  that  the  total  yearly  loss 
amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  The  best  soils 
with  the  best  climate  producing  it  in  the  greatest  abundance  ]  so 
that  our  native  clovers,  especially  the  delightfully-scented  and 
invaluable  Trigonella  suavissima,  have  no  chance  to  survive 
against  so  vigorous  an  enemy. 

Another  plant,  the  Bathurst  Burr,  Xanthium  spinosum,  a 
South  American  introduction,  is  also  yearly  the  cause  of  great 
loss  to  the  wool-grower,  and  though  it  is  only  a  summer-growing 
plant,  and  ripening  its  troublesome  burrs  in  autumn,  yet  is  useless 
as  a  stock  food,  and  to  some  extent  also  interferes  in  certain 
situations  with  the  reproduction  of  native  plants. 

A  third    example  is  the  South  African  Cryptostemma  calenr 
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duUicea,  or  Cape-weed,  which,  like  the  clover-burr,  fairly  smothers- 
out  of  existence  native  annuals  and  perennial  grassy;  its 
abundantly  produced  seeds  germinate  with  the  first  fall  of  rain, 
and  the  plant  grows  very  rapidly  and  vigourously.  An  indi- 
vidual of  this  procumbent  species  will  often  cover  a  space  of 
30  inches  in  diameter,  but  commonly  such  exuberant  growth  is 
on  ground  where  the  surface  has  been  broken  by  cultivation  or 
otherwise. 

Other  examples  of  introduced  plants,  which  take  complete 
possession  of  the  soil,  often  covering  acres,  especially  where  it  is 
very  rich,  are  afforded  by  various  species  of  the  thistle-tribe,  and 
several  other  European  composites  have  also  become  very 
common.  Amongst  the  numerous  shrubby  plants  which  threaten 
to  displace  the  Australian  indigenes,  none  are  more  noteworthy 
than  the  sweet-briar  (Rosa  rubiginoaa)^  and  the  dog-rose 
(R,  canina),  which  on  neglected  properties  take  complete  posses- 
sion, and  are  difficult  to  eradicate.  In  the  coldest  and  moistest 
parts  of  Australia  the  Bramble  (Ruhiis  fruticosus)  is  already 
forming  tangled  brakes  as  impenetrable  as  the  masses  of  furze  or 
whin  (Ulex  europoRvs)  to  be  found  under  the  same  conditions. 
A  full  list  of  introduced  plants  would  include  a  large  proportion 
of  small  or  of  no  economic  value. 

The  destructive  effects  of  settlement  upon  the  indigenous  flora 
of  Australia  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  purely  pas- 
toral districts  where  the  rainfall  is  decidedly  scanty.  Through- 
out the  immense  region  known  as  Riverina,  and  to  the  extreme 
western  and  northern  runs  of  South  Australia,  the  injury  to  the 
original  vegetation  by  overstocking  has  assumed  so  great  a  mag- 
nitude as  to  entail  a  national  loss.  Continuous  overstocking  has 
destroyed  the  bushy  vegetation  and  the  perennial  grasses.  The 
nimierous  species  of  A  triplex,  Kochia,  Rliagodiay  And  other  Salso- 
laceous  plants,  MesembriarUhemum,  and  a  long  list  of  other  small 
shrubs,  together  with  the  smaller  tree-growths  of  various  Acacias, 
Myoporuniy  &c.,  which  formerly  provided  abundant  sustenance 
for  sheep  and  cattle  during  ordinary  droughts,  have  now  disap- 
peared, and  only  inedible  shrubs,  mostly  of  the  Proteaceus  order, 
remain.  The  effects  of  this  destruction  had  begun  to  be  felt  at 
each  period  of  drought  more  and  more,  and  now  the  rabbit-plague 
comes  to  finish  the  devastation  begun  by  injudicious  stocking,  so 
that  throughout  the  territories  above  mentioned  hundreds  of  square 
miles  are  to  be  found  which  (except  during  favourable  seasons 
when  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  annual  grasses 
and  herbs)  have  ceased  to  carry  stock.  Indeed,  for  miles  back 
from  the  river  frontages,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wells  and 
dams,  an  unproductive  surface,  trodden  down  until  almost  im- 
pervious to  water,  now  extends.     Hence,  from  the  diminished 
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yielcLs  of  wool  and  the  ti-emendous  losses  of  stock,  which  e^ich 
flrought  now  entails,  extensive  squatting  properties  fall  into  the 
hands  of  financial  institutions,  who  find  that  "  runs "  which 
formerly  produced  thousands  of  pounds  per  annum  now  require 
an  income  to  be  spent  upon  them,  as  it  is  only  in  very  wet 
seasons  that  a  surplus  over  the  expenditure  may  be  expected. 

On  the  Lower  Murray  River,  in  the  mallee  country,  many  such 
dire  experience  could  be  related,  and  it  does  not  appear  probable 
that  these  extensive  tracts  can  become  again  covered  with  their 
original  flora  so  rich  and  varied  in  drought-resisting  plants,  a 
flora  which  Ls  unequalled  in  the  world  for  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  the  very  best  fodder-plants.  If  it  were  possible  to 
exclude  herbivorous  animals  from  these  desolated  areas  we  might 
hope  that  in  the  course  of  years,  the  seeds  now  buried  might 
vegetate  and  gradually  re-clothe  the  country  ;  but  unfortunately, 
though  every  few  months  of  drought  destroys  millions  of  rabbits, 
there  always  remain  enough  to  re-stock  the  country,  and  so  rapidly 
do  they  reproduce  that  very  few  months  are  sufficient  to  cover 
the  country  in  incredible  numbers.  It  may  possibly  happen  that 
in  the  course  of  years,  as  the  shrubs  from  which  they  derive 
moisture  during  the  hot  months  become  gradually  extinct,  they 
may  perchance  become  extinct  also ;  but  it  is  appalling  to  think 
of  what  must  first  happen  when  we  find  such  trees  as  Sandalwood 
(Myoponim  platycarpnm)^  Mulga  (Acacia  aneura),  Myal 
(A.  Cyclops,  tfec).  Leopard- wood  (Fliiidersia  maculata).  Dog- wood 
(Eremophila  longifolia),  and  many  others,  all  carefully  ring- 
barked  by  these  destructive  rodents. 

Only  the  two  extremes  6f  country  are  safe  from  these  pests, 
namely,  the  very  moist,  where  they  become  attacked  by  entozoa ; 
and  the  very  dry,  say,  inside  the  five-inch  rainfall  belt,  where  the 
rainfall  in  some  years  is  only  two  inches,  or  less. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  devastations  to  the  Aus- 
tralian flora  by  this  rabbit-plague  are  more  than  all  the  other 
causes  put  together,  and  the  pecuniary  loss  to  Australia  has 
already  amounted  to  many  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

In  Western  Australia  the  destructive  effects  of  settlement  are 
not  so  conspicuous ;  two  factors  of  much  importance  preventing 
systematic  overstocking  exist,  and  the  rabbit-plague  has  not  yet 
reached  there.  From  the  siliceous  nature  of  much  of  South- 
western Australia,  there  are  very  large  tracts,  the  prevailing 
flora  of  which  is  so  extremely  innutritions  that  neither  cattle  nor 
sheep  can  be  profitably  kept ;  and  though  after  fires  in  the  sum- 
mer the  winter  rains  produce  an  abundance  of  tender  shoots, 
stock  can  only  be  grazed  for  short  periods.  These  "  sand-plains  " 
are,  of  course,  altogether  unfit  for  the  cultivation  of  any  food- 
producing  plants,  whilst  in  other  districts  the  prevalence  of  plants 
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poisonous   t(»  nil    ruiiUMaiits   pre\ents  any  attempt  at  systems 
overstocking 

Originally  the  gorge  of  the  Lower  Murray  was  well-cove 
with  herbaceous  plants  and  gmsses,  which  were  confined  to 
actual  hanks  of  the  river  and  t(»  tlie  lag<M>ns,  some  of  which 
two  to  three  miles  long,  and  one  to  half  a  mile  across.  Here 
"  lignum  "  ( Mitehlenbeckia  Cunniiiyha^ni)^  attained  its  lar| 
growth,  15  to  20  feet  high,  and  so  thickly  matted  together  a: 
be  imp>enetrable  :  but  at  the  present  time,  many  miles  of  1 
valley  have  l)een  denuded  <»f  lignum,  reeds,  bulrushes,  and  gras 
and  the  prevailing  aspect  is  an  unintere^sting  expanse  of  dry  n 
and  siind,  only  divei*sified  by  a  few  Euciilypts.  The  destruct 
of  the  swamp- vegetivtion  throughout  Riverina  hiis  considers 
lessened  the  amount  of  stock  which  formerly  grazed  upor 
dui'ing  the  long  hot  sunnners  and  during  droughts. 

No  class  of  country  suffer-s  so  extremely  from  excessive  stock 
as  the  sjind-hill  country,  and  especially  the  siind-dunes  w? 
fringe  nmch  of  the  coast-line  oi  Southern  Austi-silia.  As  nati 
gn>wth  is  exteiTiiinated,  the  s<ind,  no  longer  protected  by* 
herbs  and  shiiabs  shading  its  surface,  and  binding  it  together  v 
their  ^*ery  long  and  widely-spreading  roots,  is  driven  by  the  ] 
vailing  winds  over  the  surrounding  country,  t<»  the  destructioi 
all  lowly  vegetation;  even  forest- trees  are  overwhelmed  in 
advancing  s;ind- waves.  This  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to 
coast-line,  but  instiinces,  usually  on  a  limited  scale,  may  be  foi 
in  the  interior. 

The  destructive  effect  by  stock  trampling  down  and  consc>li< 
ing  the  clay-surfaces  an)und  watering-places  has  already  b 
adverted  to;  but  whilst  the  whole  vegetation  in  purely  past4 
districts  is  affected  more  or  less  by  this  trampling,  yet  the  e£ 
upon  the  growth  of  certiiin  species  of  grasses  is  of  a  more  part 
lar  kind.  Those  whose  seeds  are  pmvided  with  long  awns,  s 
as  Andropogouy  Aristida,  Stipa^  tkc,  are  able  to  penetrate  the 
and  await  the  rains  to  genninate  them,  while  the  more  valua 
and  nutritious  ones — as,  for  instance,  Pnnicum,  Sorghum^  Sp 
bolusy  itc. — being  without  those  special  arrangements,  are  lia 
to  disfippear,  not  alone  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suit* 
lodgment  in  the  ground,  but  also  from  all  stock  preferring  tl 
more  succulent  stems  to  the  haixl  siliceous  culms  of  their  rival 

Fi'om  these  causes,  overstocking,  rabbits,  and  introdu 
plants,  it  appears  probal)le  that  in  the  near  future  the  feati 
peculiar  to  the  Australian  landscape  from  its  endemic  floras  ^ 
be  gi-eatly  modified.  As,  for  instance,  the  aspect  of  our  Pac 
slope  has  been  in  certiiin  spots  much  altered  by  the  spread  of 
cactus,  and  our  water-courses  are  choked  up  in  various  parts 
the  colonies  by  the  spread  of  the  common  water-cress  (Nasiurti 
officinale). 
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The  results  of  t)vei'stocking  hitherto  referred  to  heave  been 
mainly  clue  to  sheep.  Cattle,  although  very  destructive  to  some 
of  the  shrubby  trees,  such  as  Emu-bush  or  Bitter-bush  {Hetero- 
dendron  oleaefoHa\  Quondong  {Santalum  persicarium),  Mulga 
{Acacia  aneiira),  of  all  of  which  they  are  extremely  fond,  breaking 
down  the  bi-anches  to  reach  the  young  growth,  are  othenvise  not 
nearly  so  destructive  as  sheep  ;  and  where  not  grazed  in  excessive 
numbers,  the  native  grasses  have  greiitly  increased  in  quantity, 
but  the  influence  of  big  cattle  in  consolidating  the  surface  soil 
and  making  it  more  retentive  affect  the  native  vegetation  rather 
beneficially,  and  the  long  paths  made  in  crossing  the  country 
often  develop  into  small  watercourses,  and  the  vegetation  of  the 
lower-lying  ground  of  the  drier  part  is  thereby  improved. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  pointing  out  the  dire  results  of 
overstocking,  especially  with  sheep,  that  moderate  and  judicious 
grazing  has  the  same  effect.  Of  course,  the  exigencies  of  bad 
seasons,  with  little  or  no  rain,  may  compel  overstocking ;  but,  if 
not  persisted  in,  the  injury  done  is  not  permanent,  and  a  few  wet 
years  recuperate  the  pastures. 

In  newly-stocked  country,  where  the  rainfall  is  light  and  pre- 
carious, the  indigenous  perennial  grasses  exist  as  tufts  wide-apart ; 
hence,  while  the  stock  is  few  in  numbers  and  not  kept  con- 
tinuously in  the  same  spot,  these  perennial  grasses  greatly  in- 
creased and  covered  the  ground  fairly  well,  but  as  the  stock 
multiplies  the  perennial  grasses  and  the  shrubs  became  fewer,  or 
died  out,  and  their  place  is  occupied  by  annual  grasses  and  herbs. 
By  preference  the  stock  eat  the  sweetest  and  best,  and  the  result 
of  much  overstocking  for  lengthy  periods  is  that  inferior  grasses 
prevail,  as  evidenced  by  the  poverty  and  poor  condition  of  the 
animals,  despite  the  abundance  of  feed.  An  intelligent  system  of 
grazing  will  allow  the  best  grasses  to  reproduce  themselves,  and 
thus  secure  an  increase  of  the  yield  of  wool  and  lambs. 

Many  of  the  innutritions  grasses  are  importations,  and  one  of 
the  worst  is  an  Indian  grass  (Hcemarthria,  sp.),  which  has  spread 
very  widely  on  the  better  soils,  and  is  very  abundant  in  the  dis- 
tricts near  to  Sydney,  where  originally  the  kangaroo  grass 
{Anthistena  cilia  to)  was  common.  Of  native  innutritions  grasses 
species  of  Andropogon  and  Aristida  furnish  typical  examples. 

Generally  the  results  of  settlement  appear  on  the  whole  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  that  portion  of  our  vegetiition  which  com- 
prises the  best  fodder-producing  plants,  and  that  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  indigenous  forests  is  threatened  by  the  constantly- 
recurring  conflagrations,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
suggest  remedies  of  a  practical  nature  to  mitigate  these  deplor- 
able effects.  In  all  natural  forest-country  very  extensive  forest- 
resenes  ought  to  be  set  apart  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  beyond 
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the  possibility  of  resumption  by  the  poHtical  heads  of  the  Crown 
Lands  Department  of  each  colony,  whose  fiscal  necessities  have 
frequently  caused  the  public  estate  to  be  alienated  for  the  lienefit 
of  private  indi\-iduals.  Each  reserve  would  require  one  forester 
at  least,  who  should  be  permanently  resident  thereon.  The 
boundaries  of  each  forest  should  l)e  as  far  as  possible  natural 
ones.  It  is  true  most  of  the  colonies  have  now  a  forest  depart- 
ment, but  some  of  the  reservations  are  unsuitable,  and  thtise 
suitable  are  often  too  limited  in  extent ;  whilst  the  resumption  of 
the  reservation  is  too  easily  obtained. 

In  respect  to  the  preservation  of  our  exceptionally  rich  and 
abundant  fodder-plants  on  areas  where  the  rabbit  plague  is  kept 
within  reasonable  limits,  graziers  will  find  it  entirely  to  their 
own  interests  to  encourage  the  most  valuable  growth  by  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  alternate  grazing  of  sheep  and  cattle  on 
the  different  divisions  of  their  holdings.  Seasons  of  heavy  and 
continuous  rains  invariably  cause  the  long-buried  seeds  to  spring 
in  wonderful  abundance,  and  these  only  require  sufficient  time 
to  reach  a  development  which  will  withstand  a  moderate  amount 
of  grazing. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  fat-producing  quality 
of  our  native  vegetation,  which  covered  originally  all  the  in- 
terior at  pi'esent  stocked,  is  quite  unequalled  in  the  world  for  its 
abundance  and  hardiness  to  withstand  an  ordinary  drought  and 
it  is  notorious  that  stock  fed  on  it  will  travel  hundreds  of  miles 
to  market  without  serious  deterioration.  Unless  some  such  plan 
is  widely  acted  on  it  is  safe  to  forecast  the  extinction  of  that 
portion  of  our  vegetation  whose  great  value  and  importance  is  due 
to  its  economic  value  as  a  food  for  stock,  and  capable  of  increas- 
ing and  multiplying  under  such  conditions  of  heat  or  cold, 
drought  or  flood,  as  no  other  vegetation  can  possibly  do. 

The  longer  this  extinction  progresses  the  greater  and  greater 
will  be  the  losses  entailed  by  periods  of  drought,  and  it  has  been 
already  demonstrated  on  an  extensive  scale  that  this  destruction 
renders  valueless  very  large  tracts  of  country ;  and  that  in  other 
parts,  where  the  rainfall  is  greater  and  more  regular,  the  edible 
shrubs  and  peremiial  grasses  are  liable  to  be  supplanted  by 
annuals  and  worthless  perennial  grasses.  Hence  the  preservation 
of  our  indigenous  flora,  whilst  looked  upon  as  a  fad  by  the 
ignorant  and  unthinking,  is  really  in  its  cumulative  effects  one  of 
great  national  importance — an  impoii^ance  difficult  to  exaggerate 
as  affecting  our  food-supplies  and  the  greatest  of  our  sources  of 
exported  wealth. 
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Further  Notes  on  Australian  Coleoptera 
v^iTH  Descriptions  OF  New  Genera  and 
Species. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  Blackburn,  B.A. 

XII. 

The  following  pages  contain  inter  cUia  descriptions  of.  a  num- 
ber of  new  species  of  Cocdnellidw,  collected  in  various  parts  of 
Australia  by  Mr.  A  Koebele,  and  sent  to  me  subsequently  to  the 
collection  dealt  with  in  Part  XI  of  this  series  of  memoirs. 

HYDROPHILID-^ 
BEROSUS. 

B.  7naju9culu8y  Blackb.  This  appears  to  be  the  Southern  form 
of  B,  extemespinosuSf  Fairm.  All  the  South  Australian  examples 
I  have  seen  have  their  legs  entirely  testaceous,  while  those  from 
Queensland  have  their  posterior  four  femora  widely  black  at 
the  base.  In  both  forms  the  apical  spines  of  the  elytra  are 
variable,  and  I  do  not  find  any  constant  character  apart  from 
colour  to  distinguish  the  two. 

PHILHYDRUS. 

p.  lavigatus,  Blackb.  I  have  recently  received  from  Mr. 
Tryon,  of  Brisbane,  some  examples  of  P.  maculicepSf  Macl.,  taken 
by  Mr.  Helton.  P.  IcevigcUiis  being  not  unlike  it,  it  may  be  well 
to  record  that  besides  the  colour  differences,  the  maxillary  palpi 
are  considerably  shorter  in  ImvigcUua  and  the  puncturation  of 
the  elytra  is  evidently  closer,  the  rows  of  larger  punctures,  more- 
over, being  scarcely  traceable,  whereas  in  maculiceps  they  are 
very  well  defined  under  a  good  lens. 

DERMESTIDiE. 
TROOODERMA. 

T.  BeUteri,  sp.  nov.  Ovale ;  nigro-hirtum  ;  nigrum,  antennis 
pedibus  et  elytrorum  humeris  (nonnullorum  exemplorum 
marginibus  postice  quoque)  rufis ;  obscure  sat  sparsim 
punctulatum ;  sulcis  antennariis  profundis  bene  determin- 
atis,  triangularibus,  postice  clausis. 
Feminse  (?)  antennarum  clava  3-articulata.      Long.,  1^  I.  ;  lat., 

The    distinctive    characters    of    this    species    are   its   sparse 
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puncturation,  the  conspicuous  red  blotch  on  the  shoulder,  and 
(in  one  sex  at  any  rate)  the  three-jointed  club  of  its  antennae. 
N.S.  Wales ,  near  Sydney. 

T,  varipeSf  sp.  no  v.     Ovale  ;    fulvo-liirtum  ;   nigrum,  tibiis  tarsis 

et  (nonnuUorum  exemplorum)  elytrorum  apice  rufis;    sat 

crebre   sat   fortiter   punctulatum ;    sulcis   antennariis  pro- 

f  undis  bene  determinatis,  triangularibus,  postice  clausis. 

Maris  antennarum  clava  4-articulata,  articulo  clavam  pneoe- 

denti  sat  dilatato. 
FeminsB  clava  4-articulata,  articulo  clavam  pnecedenti  haud 

dilatato.  Long.,  Ij — If  1.;  lat.,  -^^—l  1. 
I  have  examined  a  considerable  number  of  specimens  without 
detecting  any  character  likely  to  be  sexual  except  that  in  the 
smaller  and  narrower  examples  the  joint  of  the  antennse  preced- 
ing the  club  is  evidently  dilated  so  as  to  l)e  somewhat  inter- 
mediate in  width  between  the  preceding  joints  and  the  first  of 
the  club. 

S.  Australia ;  near  Adelaide. 

T,  baldiense,  Blackb.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this  insect 
is  probably  identical  with  T.  apicipenne^  Reitter.  Unfortunately 
Herr  Reitter  gives  no  information  as  to  the  structure  of  tiie 
antennse  or  their  cavities  in  describing  that  species,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  feel  any  certainty ;  but  a  recent  reconsideration 
of  the  nomenclature  of  the  DertnesticUe  in  my  collection  has 
resulted  in  the  opinion  that  the  above  alteration  is  probably 
required. 

LAMELLICORNES. 
ONTHOPHAGUS. 

0.  blacktvoodensisj  sp.  nov.  Sat  nitidus;  niger,  vix  violaceo- 
tinctus  elytris  ad  apicem  (et  nonnullis  exemplis  pygidio) 
ruf o-maculatis,  antennis  palpis  tarsisque  rufis  vel  testaceis ; 
corpore  subtus  pedibusque  minus  crebre  fulvo-hirsutis,  capite 
prothoraceque  fortiter  sat  crebre  punctulatisj  hoc  aequali,  illo 
antice  sat  fortiter  emarginato ;  elytris  sat  fortiter  striatis, 
striis  crenulatis,  interstitiis  leviter  convexis,  rugulosis. 

Maris  vertice  tuberculum  in   medio  ferenti,  sutura  clypeali 
carinata  arcuata. 

Feminse  vertice  carinam  transversam  angulatam  ferenti,  sutura 
clypeali  ut  maris.     Long.,  2 J  1. ;  lat.,  If  1. 

S.  Australia ;  near  Blackwood. 
0.  lienleyensisy  sp.  nov.     Sat  nitidus;  niger,  nonnullis  exemplis 
leviter  viridi-tinctis,  corpore  subtus  pedibusque  minus  dense 
fulvo-  vel   cinereo-hirsutis ;    capite  sat  fortiter  prothorace 
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crasse  sat  crebre  punctulatis ;  illo  antice  f ortiter  einarginato, 

emarginaturse  lateribus  fortiter  productis ;  elytris  sat  fortiter 

striatis,  striis   crenulatis,  interstitiis   fortiter   convexis  sat 

crasse  rugulosis. 
Maris   vertice   comubus    2    (his   rectis,    minus   elongatis,  vix 

divergentibus,    baud   ad   basin    conjunctis)   armato,  sutura 

clypeali  carinata  sat  recta. 
Feminie  vertice  carina  transversa  arcuata  armato,  hac  ad  latera 

magis    elevata,    nonnullis    exemplis    in    medio  interrupta. 

Long.,  3—3^  1. ;  lat.,  1|— 2^  1. 
S.  Australia  ;  Henley  Beach  and  other  localities. 

0.  nitidior,  sp.  nov.  Sat  nitidus ;  niger,  vix  cupreo-micans, 
corpore  subtus  pedibusque  minus  dense  fulvo-  vel  cinereo- 
hirsutis ;  capite  crebre  prothorace  fortiter  sat  crebre  vix 
crasse  nee  rugulose  punctulatis ;  illo  antice  sat  fortiter 
emarginato  ;  elytris  sat  fortiter  striatis,  striis  crenulatis, 
interstitiis  leviter  convexis  sat  fortiter  nee  rugulose  punctu- 
latis. 

Maris  verti«^  lamina  erecta  transversa  instructo,  hac  supra 
fortiter  arcuatim  emarginata  ;  sutura  clypeali  carinata,  vix 
arcuata. 

Feminie  vertice  carina  transversa  angulata  instructo,  sutura 
clypeali  ut  maris.     Long.,  1| — 2}  L;  ly% — If  1. 

The  frontal  lamina  of  the  male  is  so  deeply  emarginate  that  its 
two  ends  stand  up  almost  like  horns  when  looked  at  from  a 
•certain  point  of  view. 

N.S.  Wales ;  taken  by  Mr.  Sloane  near  Mulwala. 

APHODIUS. 

J.  Tasmania*,  Hope.  Harold  (Beri.  Zeit.,  1861,  p.  94)  rede- 
ficribed  this  species  very  fully,  and  pointed  out  that  A,  Hotvitti  is 
a  variety  of  the  same.  He,  however,  says  nothing  about  the 
sexual  characters,  having,  I  presume,  only  one  sex  (evidently  the 
female)  before  him.  The  male  differs  by  its  very  much  wider 
prothorax,  which  to  a  casual  glance  appears  considerably  wider 
than  the  elytra,  but  is  in  reality  just  the  same  width  as  the 
widest  part  of  the  elytra ;  the  prothorax  of  the  male,  moreover, 
is  much  less  strongly  punctulate  than  that  of  the  female,  and  the 
anterior  tibiae  are  much  narrower  and  more  elongate  with  their 
external  teeth,  though  not  much  shorter,  yet  evidently  narrower 
so  as  to  be  more  widely  separated  one  from  another.  The  pro- 
thorax of  the  female  to  a  casual  glance  appears  of  the  same  width 
as  the  eJytra,  but  measurement  shows  it  considerably  narrower 
than  the  widest  part  of  the  elytra. 

i.  yorketisis,  sp.  nov.     Mas.     Sat  parallelus ;  nitidus ;  in  lateri- 
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bus   longe    ciliatus ;    rufo-ferrugineus,    antennis    palpisque 
flavis ;    capite   grosse   punctulato,    clypeo   antice  tmncato, 
lateribus  rotundatis  integris  ;  prothorace  subquadrato,  quam 
longiori  quinta  parte  latiori,  quam  elytra  latiori,  sequaliter 
subtiliter  nee  crebre  punctulato,  basi  marginata;   scutello 
modico  punctulato  (ut  A.  TasmcmicB):  elytris  crenato-striatis 
interstitiis  sparsissinie  punctulatis  leviter  convexis;  pedibus 
minus  elongatis,  tibiis  anticis  valde  arcuatis,  extus  tridentatis, 
dentibus  inferioribus  2  permagnis,  dente  superior!  parvo. 
Feminse    prothorace   multo    minore,   quam    longiori    dimidio 
latiori,  quam  elytra  angustiori,  sat  fortiter  punctulato;  tibiis 
anticis  fere  rectis,  dentibus  inferioribus  minoribus,  superiori 
majori.     Long.,  4 — 5^  1. ;  lat.,  1| — 2|  1. 
At  once  distinguished  from  A,  Tasmania,  Hope,  by  the  lateral 
margin  of  the  prothorax  being  evenly  continued  along  the  base. 
The  prothorax  of  the  male  is  very  large  and  massive,  being  not 
very  much  smaller  than  the  elytra.     The  head  is  evidently  more 
coarsely  punctulate  than  that  of  A,  Tas7nani(B  ;  it  has  a  fairly- 
well  marked  tubercle  in  front  of  each  eye,  but  no  defined  eleva- 
tion on  the  median  part. 

S.  Australia ;  Yorke's  Peninsula. 

MiECHIDIUS. 

M,  tibialis,  sp.  nov.  Minus  elongatus,  subovalisj  sat  nitidus;  lufus, 

capite  elytris  pedibusque  obscurioribus  ;  capite  antice  fortiter 

triangulariter  exciso,  clypeo  medio  longitudinaliter  carinato, 

lateribus  sinuatis  ;  prothorace  fortiter  transverso,  antice  sat 

fortiter  angustato,  leviter  sat  crasse  nee  crebre  punctulato, 

lateribus   leviter   sat   sequaliter   arcuatis,   angulis    omnibus 

acutis  (posticis  retrorsum  directis) ;  elytris  leviter  striatis  et 

obscure  geminatim  seriatim  nee  crebre  granulatis ;  femoribus 

sat  dilatatis  ;  tibiis  anticis  extus  dentibus  3  sat  magnis  sat 

aequalibus  (inferioribus  2  approxiraatis,  a  tertio  sat  remotis) 

armatis ;  tibiis  posterioribus  4  robustis,  in  medio  transversim 

carinatis,  ad  apicem  extus  lobato-productis,  lobo   truncate 

articulo   tarsorum    basali    longitudine    sequali ;    unguicuhs 

simplicibus ;  elytris  propygidium  baud   tegentibus,  pygidio 

longitudinaliter  carinato.     Long.,  4 1.;  lat.,  2  1. 

The  femora  and  tibiae  of  this  species  resemble  those  of  some 

LiparetH  (e.g.,  L.  ordinatus,  Macl.),  but  the  apical  prolongation 

of  the  external  margin  of  the  posterior  four  tibiae  is  more  like 

that  of  some  Dynastides  (e.g.,  Cryptodus  paradoxals,  Macl.).     The 

exposed  propygidium  is  a  character  I  have  not  seen  in  any  normal 

M(Bchiditbs.     The  general  facies  is  quite  that  of  Mtschidiusy  as 

also  the  structure  of  the  head,  sterna,  itc.  (so  far  as  I  can  see 

without  dissection) ;  the   antennae  fall  into   prostemal   cavities 
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exactly  as  in  Mcechidius.  I  should  l^e  inclined  to  propose  a  new 
generic  name  for  this  species  if  it  were  not  that  Mr.  Waterhouse 
has  already  characterised  a  genus  (Epltolds)  very  near  Ma>chidivs^ 
but  without  referring  to  the  structure  of  the  legs  or  the  length 
of  the  elytra  in  its  species,  so  that  I  cannot  be  quite  sure  this 
insect  might  not  be  referred  to  it.  It  is  better  therefore,  for  the 
present,  to  regard  it  as  an  extreme  form  of  Mc^hidius. 

N.S.W.  ;  taken  by  Mr.  Froggatt  near  Bungendore  in  a  nest  of 
Termitid<v. 

PSEUDOBYCTES. 

P,  teciu8,  sp.  nov.  Rufo-ferrugineus,  sat  nitidus ;  subtus  dense 
fulvo-pubescens ;  capite  minus  parvo ;  scutello  punctulato 
minus  transverso,  tibiis  extus  bicarinatis. 
Maris  prothorace  quam  elytra  subangustiori,  tota  superficie 
excavato,  parte  excavata  dense  hirsuta,  margine  antico  comu 
magno  (hoc  supra  caput  antrorsum  producto  et  ad  apicem 
sursum  reflexo,  apice  profunde  bilobo,  lobis  extrorsum  oblique 
directis)  armato,  utrinque  in  comu  elongate  valido  (hoc  ad 
apicem  acutum  introrsum  curvato)  producto;  antennarum 
flabello  valde  elongate  quam  stipes  vix  breviori ;  tarsis  elon- 
gatis.  Long.,  10  1.;  lat.,  5 J  1. 
Femina  latet. 

I  think  this  species  may  be  referred  to  Pseudoryctea,  although 
its  tarsi  are  evidently  longer  than  those  of  P.  mull&rianua^  White, 
and  the  upper  carina  of  its  tibiae  is  much  more  developed  than  in 
that  species. 

Australia ;  a  single  specimen  in  the  8.A.  Museum ;  its  exact 
habitat  not  known. 

BUPRESTID^. 

ASTR^US. 

A.  navarcJnSy  Thoms.  M.  J.  R.  H.  Neervoort  van  de  Poll,  in 
his  Monograph  of  Astrcmis,  gives  merely  "Australia"  as  the 
habitat  of  this  species.  I  have  seen  an  example  in  the 
collection  of  C.  French,  Esq.,  which  that  gentleman  informs 
me  was  taken  in  Western  Australia.  M.  Thomson  gave 
Tasmania  as  the  habitat,  but  I  take  it  that  this  was  a 
mistake. 

A.  Oberthiiri,  V.  de  Poll.  The  exact  habitat  of  this  species 
also  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  M.  van  de  Poll.  Mr* 
French  gives  Queensland  as  the  locality,  where  an  example 
in  his  coUection  was  taken. 

A.  simplex,  sp.  nov.  Sat  elongatus ;  nitidus ;  pube  albida  nisi  in 
elytris  vestitus ;  capite  prothoraceque  nigris,  hoc  ad  latera 
illo  antice  viridi-cyaneis,  elytris  cyaneis  maculis  quatemis 
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riavis  ornatis,  corpore  subtus  viridi,  antennis  nigris,  pedib 
viridibus,  tibiis  apicem  versus  tarsisque  testaceis,  his  pau 
infuscatis;  capite  ruguloso,  in  fronte  lineji  elevata  glabr 
prothorace  convexo,  canaliculato,  fortiter  sat  sequalil 
punctulato  ;  elytris  costatis,  interstitiis  planis,  apicibus  f< 
titer  divergentibus,  spinis  suturalibus  marginalibusq 
validis.     Long.,  4f  1. ;  lat.,  1 J  1 

The  yellow  spots  on  the  elytra  are  as  follows : — One  basal  su 
circular,  one  marginal  ante  median  much  like  the  correspondi 
spot  in  A,  Sarnoiielliy  one  post  median  fasciaform  but  not  neai 
reaching  the  suture,  one  half-way  between  the  last  mentioned  a 
the  apex  rotundate.  The  tig.  of  A,  diluiipeSy  V.  de  Poll  (Ti 
voor  Ent.  XXXII.,  pi.  iii.,  fig.  17)  would  represent  this  spec; 
if  the  spots  near  the  middle  of  the  suture  were  removed,  t 
apical  spots  brought  forward,  and  the  legs  differently  coloured. 

H.  Australia  ;  in  the  collection  of  C.  French,  Esq. 

BUBASTODES  (gen.  nov.). 
Bnhasti  similis  sed  antennis  brevibus,  foveis  poriferis  in  artic 
orum  facie  interna  positis ;  scutello  perparvo. 

1  think  this  genus  is  allied  to  Bubastes,  which  it  closely  i 
seiiibles  in  its  cylindric  and  robust  appearance  and  general  st} 
of  colours,  pattern,  and  sculpture  ;  but  its  antennae  are  those  ol 
Cltrysobothris,  and  its  scutellum  is  little  more  than  punctifon 
In  the  example  before  me  the  basal  ventral  segment  is  lon^ 
tudinally  sulcate. 

B.  siihicollis,  sp.  nov.  Robusta;  subcylindrica ;  sat  nitid 
supra  vix  perspicue,  subtus  sparsim  breviter,  pubescen 
obscure  senea,  elytris  viridibus  (certo  adspectu  obscu 
cupreo-micantibus) ;  capite  convexo  crasse  ruguloso  in  med 
longitudinaliter  carinato,  clypeo  antice  fortiter  emarginat 
prothorace  quam  longiori  dimidio  (postice  quam  anti 
quarta  parte)  latiori,  late  profunde  canaliculato,  crasse  n 
crebre  (latera  versus  sat  crebre)  umbilicato-punctulal 
lateribus  fortiter  rotundatis,  margine  antico  ieviter  sinual 
emarginato  postico  Ieviter  bisinuato,  angulis  anticis  acu 
vix  productis  posticis  subrectis ;  elytris  iniequaliter  min 
fortiter  punctulato-rugulosis,  striatis,  lateribus  haud  cren 
latis,  ad  apicem  oblique  obsolete  emarginatis ;  corpore  su 
tus  in  medio  pedibusque  sparsim  crasse,  illo  ad  latera  creb 
magis  subtiliter,  punctulato-rugulosis.  Long.,  7^  1. ;  la 
5'  1 

The  description  of  Caatalia  globithorax,  Thoms.  (which  i 
author  thought  might  form  a  new  genus),  suggests  the  probabili 
of  its  being  congeneric  with   this  insect,  but  it  is  evidently  n« 
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conspecific,  as  M.  Thomson's  species  is  said  to  have  an  impressed 
line  on  the  head,  and  its  prothorax  "  oonfertim  punctulatus." 
S.  Australia. 

NKOBUBASTKS  (gen.  nov.). 
Bvhasti  similis  sed  minus  convexus,  pronoti  carina  marginal!  fere 
int^ra. 
This  species  is  another  ally  of  Bubckstes,  but  incapable  of  being 
referred  to  that  genus  on  account  of  the  lateral  carina  of  its  pro- 
notum  (which  in  Bubasles  is  very  short  and  entirely  on  the  under 
surface)  being  well  defined,  visible  from  above,  and  continuous 
almost  to  the  front  margin.  Beyond  its  somewhat  less  cylindric 
(though  equally  robust  and  scarcely  less  parallel)  form  I  do  not 
find  any  other  character  likely  to  be  a  generic  distinction  from 
Biibiistes. 

N,  aureodnctaj  sp.  nov.     Robusta ;  sat  parallela;  minus  convexa; 

sat  nitida ;    setis   albidis   supra  sparsissime   subtus   magis 

crebre,  vestita  ;    senea,  capite  prothoraceque  viridi  cupreoque 

vix  manifesto  micantibus,  elytris  laete  viridibus,  marginibus 

basalibus   lateralibusque   splendide  aureis,  his   intus  igneo- 

cupreo  mutantibus;  capite  convexo  crebre  fortiter  ruguloso- 

punctulato  ;    prothorace  quam  longiori  fere  duplo  (postice 

quam    antice   fere   tribus   partibus)  latiori,    supra    sequali, 

crebre  fortiter  (fere  ut  caput  sed  antice   magis  subtiliter) 

ruguloso-punctulato,      antice      sinuato-emarginato     postice 

bisinuato,   lateribus  sat   rotundatis,   latitudine  majori  ante 

medium  posita,  angulis  anticis  obtusishaud  productis  posticis 

fere  rectis  ;    scutello  concavo ;    elytris  quam  prothorax  vix 

latioribus,  minus  fortiter  minus  crebre  (latera  versus  magis 

crebre  magis  rugulose)  ruguloso-punctulatis,  fortiter  striatis, 

postice  ad  latera  crenulatis,  ad  apicem  rotundato-truncatis ; 

corpore  subtus  pedibusque  crebre  fortiter  (femoribus  minus 

fortiter)  punctulatis.     Long.,  8  1.  ;  lat.,  3  1. 

Var.  1  scutalis  differt  statura  multo  minore  (long.,  61.)  corpore 

subtus  pedibus  capite  prothorace  \sete  cseruleis,  hoc  in  disco 

obscuriori,  scutello  planato. 

MacDonnell  Ranges,  Central  Australia ;    in  the  collection  of 

C.  French,  Esq.      The  var.  ?  scutalis  is  in  my  own  collection,  and 

was  taken  in  S.  Australia,  but  I  do  not  know  its  habitat  more 

exactly. 

BUBASTES. 

B,  vagans,  sp.  nov.  Cylindrica ;  minus  nitida ;  obscure  viridis, 
elytris  obscure  cupreo-purpureis,  antennis  femorum  apice 
tibiis  tarsisque  igneo-cupreis;  corpore  subtus  sparsim  cinereo- 
pubescenti ;  capite  inter  oculos  haud  concavo,  vertice  linea 
subtiH     longitudinal!    impresso,    crebre     fortiter    ruguloso 
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punctulato ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  circiter  tertia  pai 

latiori,    sat   crebre   (latera    versus   magis    crasse    ruguloi 

punctulato ;   elytris  crebre   subtilius   rugulose   punctulat 

striatis,  interstitiis  insequaliter  convexis  piceis  sparsim  maj 

fortiter  punctulatis,  apice  emarginatis  et  bispinosis,     Lion 

9  1.;  lat.,  2|1. 

A  narrower  and  more  elongate  species  than  B.  hicansistai 

Tiionis.,   with  the   sides  of    the   prothorax   quite   straight   a] 

paiullel  from  the  base  nearly  to  the  front  margin,  and  the  di 

of  the  same  much  less  closely  punctulate.     These  same  charactc 

also  furnish  distinction  from  B.  globicollin,  Thoms.     B.  sphenoic 

L.  &  G.,   is  said  to  have  the  prothorax  canaliculate  ;    in  tl 

other  described  species  the  head  is  concave  or  foveate  betw© 

the  eyes. 

8.  Australia ;  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Masters. 

CURI8. 

C.  discoidalis,   sp.   nov.      Sat   elongata ;    sat   convexa ;    nitid 

supra   ]»te    viridis,    capite   prothoracis   disco  et   in   elyti 

macula  magna  discoidali  com  muni  (hac  a  basi   late,  a  mar 

inibus   lateralibus    minus   late   distanti)    purpurascentibi; 

corpore  subtus  femoribus  tibiisque  viridibus,  antennis  tars: 

que  purpurascentibus  ;  capite  longitudinaliter  concavo,  fc 

titer  punctulato;    prothorace   transverso,    vix  canaliculat 

punctulato  (antice  in  medio  subtiliter,  basin  lat^raque  versi 

magis  crasse),  lateribus  sat  rotundatis;  elytris  postice  rotum 

ato-truncatis,  abdomen  fere  tegentibus,  fortiter  punctulati 

vix  manifesto  costatis,  juxta  latera  striatis  (interstitiis  h 

subcarinatis),  lateribus  prope  apicem  apiceque  denticulatu 

sternis  sat  sequaliter  subfortiter  nee  crebre,  abdomine  fo 

titer  sat  crebre,  punctulatis.     Long.,  5J  1. ;  lat.,  2  1. 

Resembles  C.  Peroni,  Fairm.,  and  despecta^   Fairm.,   in  buiL 

but  the  elytra  are  not  distinctly  costate,  and  the  middle  of  tt 

presternum   is  quite   strongly  punctulate,    uniformly  with    th 

metastemum,  but  less  coarsely  than  the  side-pieces  of  the  pn 

sternum.     The  purple  colouring  on  the  prothorax  consists  of 

wide   median   vitta   (divided    down  the   middle)   occupying  th 

middle  one-third  of  the  width ;    on  the  elytra  it  consists  of 

large  common  spot  triangularly  emarginate  in  front  (so  that  it 

f  i-ont  comes  near  the  base  at  the  shoulders,  and  on  the  suture  i 

distant  from  the  scutellum  nearly  a  third  of  the  length  of  th 

suture),  and  separated  from  the  lateral  margin  on  either  side  b 

nearly  a  third  of  the  width  of  each  elytron.     In  the  type  th 

green  colour  of  the  elytra  is  of  a  very  rich  pure  shade  in  front 

but  along  the  margins  becomes  golden  and  then  coppery  in  ton 

hindward.     The  prothorax,  compared  with  that  of  C,  cahptera 
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Boisd.,  is  shorter,  and  has  more  strongly  rounded  sides ;  it  is 
sli^tlj  narrower  than  the  widest  part  of  the  elytra ;  it  is  ex- 
tremely like  that  of  the  species  which  I  believe  to  be 
C  intercribrata^  Fairm.,  in  all  respects  except  in  the  median 
channel  being  scarcely  marked.  The  puncturation  of  the  elytra 
is  very  much  stronger  than  in  C.  caiopteray  Boisd. 

W.  Australia ;  near  Yilgarn ;  in  the  collection  of  C.  French, 
Esq. 

CYRIA. 

C,  trid&fiSy  Blackb.  In  describing  this  species  (vide  supra,  p. 
41)  I  omitted  to  mention  its  habitat,  which  is  Richmond  River 
District,  N.S.  Wales.  Mr.  French  tells  me  that  it  is  the  insect 
on  which  the  name  C.  gagates  was  founded.  It  is  impossible  to 
form  a  decided  opinion  on  the  point  by  reading  the  description — 
which  does  not  even  mention  the  colour  of  the  elytra  (unless  the 
term  "  nigra "  applied  to  the  insect  in  general  is  to  be  strictly 
applied  to  every  part  except  the  eyes — in  which  case  there  would 
be  no  reason  to  connect  C  tridens  with  it) — but  I  have  no  doubt 
Mr.  French's  memory  is  trustworthy  in  the  matter — and,  indeed, 
I  had  thought  of  the  question  of  identity  with  gagates  when  I 
described  tridens ;  but  it  is  of  little  consequence,  for,  as  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  no  description  of  C.  gagates  has  ever  been  published, 
the  name  occurring  in  a  privately-circulated  memoir  of  the  late 
Rev.  W.  F.  Hope.  The  species  I  named  tridens  is  certainly  dis- 
tinct from  C.  imperialis,  Don.,  of  which  gagates  is  said  to  be  a 
variety. 

HYPOSTIGMODBRA  gen.  nov. 
Gen.  Stigmoderm  valde  affinis;  differt  maris  antennis  biflabellatis. 

The  extraordinary  insect  on  which  I  found  this  genus  seems 
to  be  a  perfectly  typical  Stigmodera  in  all  respects  except  that 
the  antennse  of  the  male  are  strongly  biflabellate,  resembling  very 
closely  those  of  the  male  in  the  Elaterid  genus  Euphemus)  the 
antennse  of  the  female  are  those  of  an  ordinary  Stigmodera, 

H.  variegcUxLy  sp.  nov.  Minus  elongata ;  supra  coeruleo-nigra, 
elytris  paullo  pone  basin  fascia  lata  communi  (et  paullo  ante 
apicem  macula  sat  magna)  testaceis  omatis ;  subtus  sat  Isete 
coerulea  vix  viridimicans,  ciun  pedibus  concolor ;  capite 
longitudinaliter  sulcato  sat  crebre  sat  fortiter  punctulato ; 
prothorace  quam  longiori  dimidio  latiori,  distincte  (prae- 
sertim  pone  medium)  canaliculato,  quam  caput  paullo  magis 
crebre  minus  fortiter  punctulato ;  elytris  postice  bidentatis 
sat  fortiter  striatis,  interstitiis  sat  crebre  sat  fortiter 
punctulatis  F  3**  5°  que  (antice  et  postice  sat  fortiter  in 
medio  minus  evidenter)  quam  cetera  magis  convexis,  latere 
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ibus     haud     denticulatis  ;      corpore     subtus     sat    fort 
(prosterno    fortiter   vix   crebre,   segmento   ventrali   api 
quam  cetera  multo  magis  fortiter  magis  crebre)  puoctul 
Ix>Dg.,H-4fL;  lat,  Ij-Hl. 
This  species  is  extremely  like  Stigmodera  bella,  Saund.,  in  sh 
and  sculpture ;  so  much  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  sp© 
any  diflTerence  in  these  respects,  except  that  each  elytron  is 
minated  by  two  almost  eqtud  teeth,  that  the  head  is  more  elong 
and  tlie  ventral  segments  somewhat  differently  sculptured. 
markings  of  the  elytra  are  very  different  from  those  of  S.  hi 
consisting  of  a  very  wide  common  testaceous  fascia  commem 
neat-er  to  the  base  than  that  of  S.  bella,  and  extending  nearl; 
the  middle  of  the  elytra,  with  both  its  front  and  hind  mai 
sinuous,  and  a  testaceous  spot  on  each  elytron  considerably  be: 
the  apex  (nearly  round  in  the  male  example  before  me,  tr 
verfsely  elongate  in  the  female),  touching  neither  lateral  mai 
nor  suture. 

Queensland  ;  Darling  Downs ;  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Frei 

STIGMODERA. 

S.  caray  sp.  nov.     Mas.     Sat  elongata ;  splendide  cuprea,  ely 

testaceis,  horum  basi  sutura  (his  anguste)  apice  et  fascii 

(altera  subbasali  altera  pone  medium  posita)  purpureis  { 

uiinusve  viridi-tinctis,  abdomine  rufo-testaceo  viridi-mica 

antennis  viridibus ;  capite  longitudinaliter  concavo  fort 

sat   crebre  punctulato ;    prothorace   quam   lon'giori  dua 

partibus  (postice  quam  antice  fere  duplo)  latiori,  insequal 

punctulato  (sc.  basi  media  fortiter  minus  crebre,  latera  vei 

crebre    rugulose,    antrorsum   gradatim  magis  crebre   mt 

subtiliter),   lateribus   postice  fere  parallelis  antice  arcua 

convergentibus,  basi  subangulatim  bisinuata,  angulis  ant 

acutis   sat  productis  posticis  sat  rectis ;    elytris  ad  api( 

oblique  sat  minute  emarginatis  et  biapiculatis,  punctuk 

striatis,  interstitiis  obscure  transversim  rugatis  et  subtili 

punctulatis,  lateribus  postice  sat  fortiter  denticulatis,  I 

subangulatim   sinuata ;    corpore   subtus   breviter   argent 

pubescenti ;  prosterno  antice  confertim  rugulose  (inter  co: 

grosse  sparsim),  metastemo  fortiter  minus  crebre,  abdom 

leviter  crebre  (segmento  basali  medio  fortiter  minus  crebi 

punctulatis.     Long.,  6 J  L  ;  lat.,  2^  L 

Resembles  S.  Burchelli,  L.  and  C.  in  size  and  shape,  and  in  1 

puncturation,  <kc.,  of  the  upper  surface ;  differing  from  it,  h< 

ever,  in  the  angulate  sinuation  of  the  base  of  the  elytra,  in  t 

denticulate  sides  of  the  elytra  near  the  apex,   and   the  mi 

smaller  apical  emargination  of  the  same.     The  dark  fasciae  on  1 

elytra  are  as  follows : — A  narrow  bright-green  base,  a  greeni 
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purple  fascia  (very  narrowly  separated  from  the  base)  of  moderate 
width,  a  narrower  fascia  of  purple  colour  immediately  behind  the 
middle,  and  the  apex  to  the  extent  of  about  one-seventh  the 
length  of  the  eljrtra.  The  testaceous  greenish-glossed  abdomen 
is  very  distinctive. 

Queensland  ;  Darling  Downs ;  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  French. 

S.    insiffnisy   sp.    nov.     Depressa,  minus  angusta;   supra  niger, 

elytris  mox  ante  medium  fascia  testacea  nee  marginem  nee 

suturam  plane  attingenti  et  ante  basin  macula  magna  reni- 

formi  sanguinea  marginem  nee  suturam  attingenti  omatis, 

corpore  subtus  aureo  viridi,  pedibus  antennisque  cseruleis ; 

capite     longitudinaliter     late    profunde    concavo    fortiter 

minus   crebe    punctulato ;    prothorace    trans    basin    quam 

longiori  (et  postice  quam  antice)  pauUo  plus  quam  dimidio 

latiori,  sparsim  subtiliter  punctulato,  intra  angulos  posticos 

foveolato,  antice  fortiter  emarginato,  postice  in  media  lobato, 

lateribus  a  basi  ad  apicem  (vix  arcuatim)  angustatis ;  elytris 

postice  angustato-productis,  ad  apicem  late  oblique  emarg- 

inatis  et  bispinosis   (spina  externa  majori),  pone   medium 

dilatatis,    punctulato-striatis,  interstitiis  sublsevibus  altemis 

fortiter    convexis,    lateribus    inermibus,    basi    late   leviter 

convexa;  corpore   subtus  sparsim   pubescenti,    sat   fortiter 

minus  crebre  (retrorsum  gradatim   magis   subtiliter  magis 

crebre)  punctulato.     Long.,  7  1.;  lat.,  2f  1. 

Near  8.  producta,  Saund.,  but  differing  inter  alia  by  the  absence 

of  a  prothoracic  channel  and  of  a  red  spot  near  the  base  of  each 

elytron.    S,  acutipennisy  Thoms.,  is  described  as  having  a  red  spot 

near  the  base  of  each  elytron.     The  subapical  spot  in  the  present 

species  is  kidney  shaped,  lying  along  the  lateral  margin  for  a 

distance  equal  to  about  a  third  of  its  length,  with  its  two  lobes 

directed  towards  the  suture. 

Victoria ;  taken  by  C.  French,  Esq. 

8,  filiformisy  sp.  nov.  Mongata ;  parallela ;  minus  convexa ; 
glabra;  laete  viridis,  capite  prostemoque  aureo-micans,  elytris 
sanguineis  ad  basin  anguste  viridibus  violaceo-omatis 
(macula  oblongo  utrinque  subhumerali,  sutura  apice  excepto, 
fascia  post-mediana  sinuata  communi  margines  baud  atting- 
enti, et  macula  communi,  subapicali  trilobata) ;  capite 
prothoraceque  crebre  subtiliter  (fere  ut  S,  sanguinolentcBy 
L.  and  G)  punctulatis ;  illo  angusto  fortiter  producto,  fere 
piano,  in  vertice  canaliculate;  prothorace  quam  longiori 
quinta  parte  (postice  quam  antice  tertia  parte)  latiori,  antice 
leviter  emarginato,  postice  in  medio  late  leviter  lobato, 
lateribus  leviter  arcuatis  ;  elytris  ad  apicem  leviter  oblique 
emarginatis    et    biaculeatis,   punctulato-striatis,   interstitiis 
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sparsim  punctulatis  antice  planis  postice  convexis,  latent 
inermibus ;  corpore  subtus  subtilius  sat  sparsim  (proste 
lateribus  crebre  rugulose,  metasterno  subfortiter)  punc 
latis.     Long.,  4|  1.;  lat.,  1|  1. 

A  slight  dilatation  of  the  suture  opposite  the  subhumeral  sp 
suggests  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  varieties  of  this  spec 
in  which  the  subhumeral  spots  are  joined  to  tlie  suture.  N( 
of  the  violet  markings  on  the  elytra  touch  the  suture.  1 
subapical  common  spot  resembles  a  club  (in  a  pack  of  care 
with  one  of  the  lobes  directed  towards  the  apex  and  one  spreadi 
out  on  each  elytron.  This  is  an  exceptionally  narrow  elong; 
species;  compared  with  S.  sariguinolenta  (apart  from  very  diffen 
markings)  its  head  is  naiTOwer  and  more  produced,  its  form  c 
siderably  narrower,  its  underside  glabrous  and  much  less  clos 
punctured,  tfec.  Its  very  narrow  form  and  glabrous  undersurfj 
at  once  distinguish  it  from  amphicroay  Boisd.,  its  scare 
transverse  prothorax  from  Sieboldi,  L.  and  G. 

W.  Australia ;  in  the  collection  of  C.  French,  Esq. 

S.  capucina^  sp.  no  v.  Minus  convexa ,  sat  lata ;  supra  ru 
capite  prothoi-acis  marginibus  et  macula  magna  ant 
(hac  cucullum  simulanti)  scutello  elytrorumque  basi  sum 
et  apiue  summo  seneis,  corpore  subtus  antennis  pedibust 
seneis,  abdominis  lateribus  flavomaculatis,  hujus  segmei 
apicali  postice  toto  ilavo  ;  capite  medio  canaliculato 
crebre  sat  fortiter  (fere  ut  S.  Brucki)  punctulato,  oculis 
remotis  ;  prothorace  minus  nitido,  quam  longiori  tribus  pj 
ibus  (postice  quam  antice  duplo)  latiori,  intequaliter 
crebre  rugulose  (fere  ut  S,  Stevenai  sed  paullo  minus  ru 
lose)  punctulato,  fere  iequali,  linea  mediana  fere  Isevi,  ani 
sinuatim  emarginato,  postice  subbisinuato,  lateribus  forti 
rotundatis,  latitudine  majori  mox  pone  medium  posi 
elytris  ad  apicem  rotundatis,  pone  humeros  leviter  sinua 
fortiter  sat  sequaliter  punctulato-striatis,  interstitiis  conve 
sparsim  punctulatis,  lateribus  inermibus,  basi  fere  tmnca 
corpore  subtus  fere  glabro;  prosterno  confertim  rugul 
(processu  prosternali  sparsim  subtiliter  excepto),  metaste 
abdomineque  ad  latera  crebre  rugulose  (metasterno  me 
sparsim  subtiliter,  abdomine  medio  sat  crasse  minus  creb 
punctulatis ;  metfistorno  medio  profunde  longitudinal] 
sulcato.  Long.,  13  1.  ;  lat,  5  L 
Near  S,  WimmerWi  Blackb.,  but  narrower,  with  the  base  of 

elytra  almost  perfectly  straight,  also  the  colours  different. 
W.  Australia ;  in  the  collection  of  C.  French,  Esq. 

S,  regta^  sp.  no  v.     Modice  convexa  ;  sat  lata  ;  subparallela ; 
elongata  ;  capite  viridi,  prothorace  fere  nigro  ad  latera  1 
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aurantiaco,  elytris  in  parte  dimidia  antica  aurantiacis  £ascia 
communi  lata  cyaneonigra  (hac  margines  baud  attingenti) 
omatis,  in  parte  dimidia  postica  cyaneo-nigris  utrinque 
macula  transversa  aurantiaca  omatis,  corpore  subtus  in 
medio  pedibusque  l»te  viridibus  (illo  ad  latera  aurantiaco), 
segmentis  ventralibus  intermediis  ad  latera  macula  parva 
viridi  utrinque  omatis,  segmen  to  ventrali  apicalitoto  aurant- 
iaco (hoc  postice  in  medio  viridi) ;  capite  leviter  convexo 
crebre  (fere  ut  S,  variabilis)  punctulato,  vertice  linea  longi- 
tudinali  impresso,  oculis  sat  approximatis  ;  prothorace  quam 
longiori  et  postice  quam  antice  tribus  partibus  latiori,  fere 
ut  S.  variabilis  sed  pauUo  minus  rugulose  punctulato,  antice 
leviter  sinuatim  emarginato,  postice  subbisinuato,  lateribus 
a  margine  antico  fere  ad  basin  arcuatim  divergentibus, 
latitudine  majori  pauUo  ante  basin  posita ;  elytris  ad  apicem 
ut  «S\  variahUis  truncato-emarginatis,  pone  humeros  sat 
fortiter  sinuatis,  antice  leviter  postice  magis  fortiter  punctu- 
lato-striatis,  interstitiis  sparsim  subtiliter  punctulatis, 
altemis  foveolatis,  altemis  postice  angustioribus  magis  con- 
vexLs,  lateribus  inermibus,  basi  sinuato-truncata  ;  corpore 
subtus  ad  latera  crebre  subtilius  (metasterno  coxisque 
posticis  creberrime  subtiliter)  in  medio  sparsim  punctulato  ; 
pectore  sat  hirsuto,  metasterno  medio  prof  unde  longitudina- 
liter  sulcato.     Long.,  16  1.;  lat.,  6|  1. 

The  markings  on  the  elytra  are  extremely  like  those  of  S.  Fort- 
numi,  Hope,  but  with  the  dark  colour  much  more  obscure,  the 
front  dark  fascia  more  produced  forward  on  the  shoulder,  the 
median  dark  fascia  much  narrower  and  the  postmedian  orange 
spot  less  strongly  transverse  in  form  ;  the  prothorax  also  is 
almost  exactly  like  that  of  S.  Fortnumi  in  shape  and  sculpture  ; 
the  general  form  much  narrower  and  more  parallel,  the  apices  of 
the  elytra  much  less  straightly  truncate  and  less  strongly 
spined,  the  alternate  interstices  of  the  elytra  foveolate,  ifec,  will 
separate  this  species  from  Fortnumi.  It  also  resembles  some 
forms  of  «S'.  variabilis,  Don.,  from  which  it  is  at  once  distinguished 
by  its  prothorax  much  more  narrowed  anteriorly  and  therefore 
appearing  to  a  casual  glance  less  transverse.  The  example 
before  me  is  a  female,  and  therefore  is  compared  above  with 
females  of  Fortnumi  and  variabilis, 

N.  Queensland  ;  in  the  collection  of  C.  French,  Esq. 

S,  ignea,  sp.  no  v.  Minus  lata;  minus  depressa;  igneo-cuprea,  elytris 
testaceis,  sutura  (hac  pone  medium  bis  dilatata)  et  in  elytris 
singulis  linea  obliqua  subhumerali  maculaque  sublaterali  pone 
mediimi  posita  viridibus;  capite  sat  elongato  fortiter  sat  crebre 
punctulato,  longitudinaliter  prof  unde  concave;   prothorace 
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quam  longiori  (et  postice  quam  antice)  fere  duabus  partibus 
latiori,  fortiter  sat   crebre  (antice   magis  subtiliter,  latera 
versus  rugulose  magis  crebre)  punctulato,  antice  bisinuatim 
vix  emarginato,  lateribus  sat  rotundatis,    basi   media  late 
obsolete  lobata,  angulis  posticis  fere  rectis ;  elytris  sat  for- 
titer striatis,   striis   vix   distincte    piinctulatis,    interstitiis 
leviter   convexis   obscure    punctulatls,   ad    apicem    oblique 
leviter  emarginatis,  lateribus  postice  denticulatis  ;  corpore 
subtus  setis  brevibus  crassis  sparsim  vestito,  crebre  sat  for- 
titer (stemis  in  medio  magis  fortiter  sat  sparsim  exceptis) 
punctulato.     Long.,  5 J — 6  1.  ;  lat.,  2 — 2^  1. 
The  green  markings  on  the  elytra  appear  black  in  a  certain 
light ;  the  sutural  colouring  is  dilated  considerably  on  either  side 
of  the  scutellum,  and  is  dilated  into  a  large  spot  a  little  behind 
the  middle,  and  into  a  small  one  just  before  the  apex.     The  post- 
median  sublateral  spots  are  level  with  the  larger  dilatation  of  the 
suture. 

S.  Australia. 

S,  dawsoTiensiSy  Blackb.  I  think  this  will  probably  prove  to  be 
a  var.  of  aS^.  lilip^Uana,  Thorns.;  it  is,  however,  so  unlike  the  type 
in  respect  of  its  markings  that  it  may  well  retain  a  distinctive 
name. 

AGRILUS. 

A,  TerrcB  regince,  sp.  nov.  Lsete  viridis,  elytrorum  vitta  subsu- 
turali  mesosterno  metasterni  lateribus  et  abdominis  parte 
dorsali  superiori  aureo-pulvinatis ;  capite  (antice  transversim, 
postice  longitudinaliter)  rugato ;  prothorace  sat  transverse 
postice  angustato,  minus  fortiter  canaliculato,  transversim 
crebre  rugato  ;  elytris  confertim  subtiliter  subrugulosis,  apice 
rotundatis.     Long.,  3  1.;  lat.,  ^  1.  (vix). 

Queensland  ;  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Masters. 

MALACODERMIDi*:. 
SELENURUS. 

8'  variegatu^,  sp.  nov.  Elongatus ;  capite  (hoc  ante  oculos  flavo- 
notato)  palpis  pedibus  segmento  apicali  scutello  antenmsque 
nigris  (harum  articulis  8**  9°  que  plus  minus  albidis) ;  pro- 
thorace nigro,  trans  basin  flavo  (parte  nigra  retrorsum 
earinam  in  partem  flavam  utrinque  emittenti) ;  elytris 
coeruleis  flavo-bifasciatis,  fascia  altera  antemediana  communi 
arcuata  altera  postmediana  forma  variabili,  segmentis  dorsal- 
ibus  postice  late  flavis,  corpore  subtus  flavo  plus  minusve 
nigro-notato ;  mandibulis  appendiculatis  nee  intus  dentatis ; 
antennis  quam  corporis  dimidium  paullo  longioribus  (maris) 
vel  paullo  brevioribus  (feminse)  subfiliformibus,  articulo  2° 
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minimo,  quam  hie  3"  duplo  longiori,  quam  S***  ceteris  fere 
duplo  longioribus  inter  se  sat  aequalibus  ;  oculis  modice  pro- 
minulis ;  capite  prothoraceque  crebre  subtilissime  punctulato, 
illo  medio  plana  to;  palporum  maxillarium  articulo  ultimo 
pnecentibus  2  conjunctis  aequali,  leviter  obtuse  elongato — sub- 
cult  riformi  ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  vix  latiori,  plus 
minusve  perspicue  canaliculato ;  elytris  crebre  rugulosis, 
abdominis  segmenta  apicalia  2  vel  3  aperientibus,  postice  plus 
minusve  dehiscentibus,  apice  singulatim  rotundatis ;  pedibus 
elongatis  sat  gracilibus,  tarsorum  posticorum  articulo  basali 
quam  sequentes  2  conjuncti  vix  breviori;  unguiculis  granulo 
basali  setifero  subtus  raunitis. 

Maris  segmento  apicali  filamento  contorto  testaceo  utrinque 
instructo ;  mandibulis  extus  testaceis.  Long.,  4 J-  6 J  1.  ; 
lat.,  i— i;-i. 

The  above  detailed  account  of  the  structural  characters  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  brevity  of  the  generic  diagnosis  of 
Sdenuinis,  which  omits  inter  alia  all  reference  to  sexual  charact- 
ers. The  species  before  me  seems  to  differ  from  Ichthyunis  by 
its  mandibles  (which  are  truncate  close  to  the  apex,  and  have  a 
short  acute  appendiculate  piece  attached  to  the  outer  part  of  the 
truncate  end)  by  its  longer  and  less  dehiscent  elytra,  and  by  the 
intermediate  legs  devoid  of  sexual  character.  T  suspect  it  is  con- 
generic with  Idithyurus  depressicollisy  Macl. 

N.  S.  Wales  ;  Blue  Mountains. 

S.  sydneyaniMy  sp.  nov.  Elongatus  ;  capite  nigro  (maris  antice 
flavo,  feminte  ad  antennarum  basin  flavo-maculato),  mandib- 
ulis flavis,  antennis  palpisque  nigro-piceis  (illarum  articulis 
basalibus  subtus  rufis),  prothorace  flavo  antice  fascia  nigra 
omato,  eljrtris  obscure  viridibus,  pedibus  nigro-piceis  (tibiis 
anticis  plus  minusve  dilutioribus),  corpore  subtus  sordide 
flavo  (metastemo  medio  nigro  et  abdomine  plus  minusve 
piceo-notato) ;  prothorace  haud  canaliculato ;  elytris  ab- 
dominis segmenta  apicalia  3  vel  4  aperientibus ;  cetera  ut 
S.  variegati.     Long.,  2^3^  1. ;  lat.,  ^— f  1. 

This  species  is  evidently  congeneric  with  the  preceding.    I  find 
no  difference  in  its  structural  characters. 
N.  S.  Wales ;  in  the  suburbs  of  Sydney. 

IIETEROMASTIX. 

H,  anticus,  sp,  nov.  Mas.  Niger,  capite  prothorace  antennis 
palpis  pedibusque  laete  rufo-testaceis ;  pubescens ;  capite 
prothoraceque  nitidis  vix  perspicue  punctulatis ;  hoc  trans- 
verso  antice  vix  angustato,  lateribus  leviter  arcuatis ;  elytris 
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crebre  minus  fortiter  punctulatis  ;  antennis  quara  corpus  si 
brevioribus,  sat  robustis,  articulis  3-5  sat  dilatatis. 
Feminae    antennarum    articulis    3-5    baud    dilatatis,    articul 

singulis  apicem  versus  infuscatis.  Long.,  1-|  1. ;  lat.,  f  1. 
In  one  of  the  male  examples  before  me  the  base  of  the  hie 
femora  is  lightly  infuscate.  Easily  distinguished  from  its  alli( 
by  the  entirely  bright  rufous  colour  of  the  head,  prothora: 
antennie,  palpi,  and  legs — except  the  base  of  the  hind  femora  i 
mentioned  alx>ve. 

N.  S.  Wales  ;  Blue  Mountjiins. 
H,  dikitaticoUis,   sp.   no  v.     Niger,   antennarum   basi   pi-othora< 
pedibus  anticis  tibiisque  ceteris  testiiceis  ;  pubescens  ;  capil 
prothoraceque  alutaceis  ;  hoc   trans  verso  ante  medium  fo 
titer  angulatim  dilatato ;    elytris  crebre   rugulose  sat  sul 
tiliter  punctulatis ;  antennis  sat   gracilibus  (juam  corpus  sc 
brevioribus.     Long.,  1|  1.  ;  lat.,  J  1. 
^ea^r  Tehphorus  pusiOy  Gemm.  (which  is,  I  thinks  Sk  Heteromastix 
but  differijig  from  it  by  its  larger  size,  the  testaceous  colour  ( 
the  basal   three  joints  of  its  antennae,   the   entirely   testaceoi 
front  legs,  the   testaceous   hinder  four  tibiw,  and   the  strong* 
angular  dilatation  of  the   sides  of  its  prothorax.     I    have  bot 
sexes  of  //.  pusio  l^efore  me,  which  difi'er  little  inter  se  except  i 
the  usual  different  shape  of  the  apical  ventnd   segment  and  tli 
longer  and  stouter  antermjv  of  the  inale. 
N.S.  Wales ;  Blue  Mountains. 

CLERII)^. 

LEMIDIA. 

L.  pktipesj  sp.  nov.  Minus  elongata  ;  fulvo  pubescens  et  set 
erect  is  obscuris  vestita ;  nigra,  subcyanea,  capite  antic 
antennis  (apice  piceo  excepto)  femoribus  anterioribus 
genu  bus  posticis  et  tibiis  anticis  tia\is,  prothorace  rufo 
prothorace  subljevi,  leviter  trans  verso,  lateribus  fortitt 
rotund atis  ;  elytris  grosse  nee  seriatim  punctulatis.  Long 
ni;  lat.,-,VL 
N.S.  Wales  ;  Blue  Mountiiins. 

L,  si77iulans,  sp.  nov.  Minus  elongata ;  pallide  pubescens  e 
setis  erectis  obscuris  vestitfi ;  nigra  :  capita  antice,  palpi; 
antennis,  elytrorum  basi  macula  communi  subbasali  (cui 
basi  connexa)  maculaque  postmediana  (hac  suturam  vi 
marginem  lateralem  nullo  modo  attingenti),  pedibusqu 
(horum  tibiis  tarsisque  posticis  infuscatis),  flavis  ;  capit 
prothoraceque  sparsim  sat  grosse  punctulato ;  hoc  quar 
latiori  vix  longiori,  lateribus  fortiter  rotundatis ;  elytri 
grosse  seriatim  punctulatis.     Long.,  2f  1.  ;  lat.,  i  1. 
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Resembles  L,  bella,  Westw.,  in  the  markings  of  the  elytra,  but, 
inter  alia,  is  a  less  elongate  species,  with  the  prothorax  black 
and  sparsely  sprinkled  (together  with  the  hind  part  of  the  head) 
with  large  coarse  punctures. 

S.  Australia ;  Port  Lincoln. 

L.  munday  sp.  nov.  Sat  elongata ;  setis  brevibus  et  nonnullis 
valde  elongatis  sat  sparsim  vestita ;  picea,  capite  antennis 
palpis  prothorace  et  pedibus  anticis  plus  minusve  flavescent- 
ibus;  elytris  in  parte  dimidia  basali  Isete  brunneis,  fasciis 
binis  angustis  (sc.  altera  basali  altera  mediana)  niveis  nitidis 
omatis  ;  capite  prothoraceque  fere  laevibus ;  illo  inter  oculos 
fortiter  biimpresso ;  hoc  quam  latiori  longiori,  pone  apicem 
valde  constricto  lateribus  fortiter  rotundatis;  elytris  sparsim 
grosse  (apicem  versus  magis  etiam  sparsim)  punctulatis; 
pedibus  valde  gracilibus  elongatis.     Long.,  1^1.;  lat.,  J  1. 

A  remarkable  looking  little  species  on  account  of  its  very  long 
slender  legs  resembling  those  of  a  ClytvSy  the  hind  femora  reach- 
ing back  beyond  the  apex  of  the  hind  body.  The  colouring  too  is 
peculiar,  more  or  less  yellowish  in  front  of  the  elytra,  with  the 
front  half  of  those  organs  pale-brown,  and  the  other  half  nearly 
black,  a  raised  shining-white  ivory-like  fascia  across  the  middle, 
and  a  somewhat  similar  one  (but  not  raised)  across  the  base. 
The  constriction  across  the  front  part  of  the  prothorax  is  un- 
usually strong. 

S.  Australia ;  Port  Lincoln. 
i.  soTOTy  sp.  nov.     Minus   elongata ;    setis   minus  elongatis   et 
nonnullis  valde  elongatis  pallidis  sat  sparsim  vestita ;  nigra, 
capite  antennis  pedibus  anterioribus  4  (his  nonnullis  exemplis 
plus  minusve  infuscatis  vel  rufescentibus),  et  elytrorum  basi 
apice  fasciaque  mediana  fla vescentibus ;  capite  prothoraceque 
fere  l«vi ;  hoc  quam  longiori  vix  latiori,  lateribus  fortiter 
rotundatis;  elytris  grosse  seriatim  punctulatis.     Long.,  1| — 
21  L;  lat.,|— ±1. 
Much  like  Z.  concinnaj  Gorham,  but  with  an  apical  spot  on  the 
elytra,  the  median  fascia  yellowish  and  not  raised  above  the  sur- 
face, and  the  surface  bearing  fairly  regular  rows  of  large  con- 
spicuous punctures. 

S.  Australia ;  Port  Lincoln  ;  also  near  Petersburg. 
Z.  jndchella,  sp.  nov.  Minus  elongata  ;  fulvo-pubescens  et  setis 
elongatis  obscuris  vestita ;  nigra ;  antennarum  basi,  pro- 
thorace (macula  magna  antica  picea  excepta)  et  abdomine 
(apice  exoepto),  rutis ;  tibiis  tarsisque  anterioribus  4  obscure 
rufescentibus ;  elytris  Isete  viridibus ;  capite  (parte  media 
inter  oculos  fere  Isevi  excepta)  sat  crebre  punctulato,  inter 
oculos   profunde   biimpresso,    prothorace  quam  longiori  vix 
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latiori,  sparsissime  sat  fortiter  punctulato,  lateribus  fort 
rotundatis ;  elytris  confertim  subfortiter  subrugulose  pui 
ulato.     Long.,  2|  I. ;  lat.  1  1.  (vix). 

A  very  beautiful  species,  perhaps  nearest  (but  not  very  near 
Z,  bidculeattiSj  Westw. 
Victoria ;  Alpine  district. 

L.  angustulay  sp.  nov.  Fere  filiformis ;  pallide  pubescens,  et  s 
elongatis  obscuris  vestita  ;  nigra  ;  capite,  antennis,  pal 
prothorace,  pedibus  anticis,  genu  bus  tibiis  tarsisque  in 
mediis,  et  elytrorum  basi  apice  maculisque  binis  postmedia 
linearibus  obliquis,  rufo-testaceis ;  capite  leviter  obscure,  \ 
thorace  minus  perspicue,  punctulatis ;  hoc  quam  lat 
paullo  longiori,  lateribus  minus  fortiter  rotundatis  ;  ely 
sat  crebre  sat  grosse  seriatim  punctulatis.  Long.,  2f 
lat.,  I  1. 

A  remarkably  narrow  and  elongate  species,  not  very  near 
think,  to  any  previously  described. 
Victoria. 

L.  leoparda,  sp.  nov.  Minus  elongata;  sparsim  nigro-hir 
nigra,  capite  prothorace  elytris  abdomineque  rufis,  elyl 
maculis  7  (ex  his  una  communi)  nigris  omatis  et  ad  apic 
nigro-marginatis ;  capite  prothoraceque  sparsissime  puE 
ulatis ;  hoc  quam  longiori  vix  latiori,  pone  apicem  va 
constricto,  lateribus  fortiter  rotundatis ;  elytris  obsolete  ' 
seriatim  punctulatis. 
Var.  ?  nigritula,  differt  capite  prothoraceque  nigris,  anten 
palpis  pedibus  anticis  et  femoribus  posterioribus  4  flai 
elytris  pallide  testaceis  (ut  typi  nigro-maculatis).  Lou 
2±  1. ;  lat.,  H  1. 

The  black  spots  on  the  elytra  are  a  large  common  diamoi 
shaped  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  suture,  and  three  on  each  elyti 
near  the  lateral  margin  (the  first  on  the  shoulder  round,  the  m 
about  the  middle  oval,  the  last  elongate  near  the  apex  and  tou 
ing  the  lateral  margin),  successively  larger  hindward.  The  va 
is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  French  ;  though  coloured  so  extrenK 
differently  from  the  type,  it  presents  absolutely  no  other  difFerei 
that  I  can  discover. 
.    Victoria. 

TENEBRIONID^. 

ISOSTIRA. 

The  following  species  may  for  the  present  be  attributed  to  tl 
genus,  although  it  will  likely  enough  be  regarded  eventually 
generically  distinct.     Mr  Pascoe  (Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  1870)chara 
erised    Isotira    very    briefly    by    saying    that    it    agrees    wi 
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Hopairum  in  the  form  of  its  maxillary  palpi,  its  elytra  closely 
fitted  to  the  prothorax  and  its  incomplete  elytral  epipleurae,  but 
differs  in  its  entire  clypeus  and  transverse  non-sinuate  labrum. 
The  insect  before  me  (which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Masters) 
agrees  with  this  description,  and  is  evidently  very  near  to  Ilopor 
trwrL  But  in  his  description  of  the  typical  species,  Mr.  Pascoe 
says  that  the  eyes  are  nearly  entire;  in  that  respect  Mr.  Masters' 
insect  differs  much,  the  ocular  canthus  cutting  into  the  eyes 
scarcely  if  at  all  less  deeply  than  it  does  in  Hopdlmim, 

L  ra^icipennisy  sp.  nov.  Glabra  ;  nitida  ;  alata ;  obscure  brun- 
nea,  corpore  subtus  pedibus  antennisque  ruf escentibus ; 
capite  prothoraceque  crebre  fortiter  granuloso-ruguloso  ;  illo 
intra  oculos  utrinque  carinato  ;  prothorace  quam  longiori 
circiter  duplo  latiori,  antrorsum  fere  a  basi  leviter  arcuatim 
angustato,  antice  valde  emarginato  in  medio  late  leviter 
producto,  fortiter  sat  late  canaliculato,  lateribus  fortiter 
crenulatis,  angulis  anticis  sat  acutis  posticis  subrectis,  basi 
media  late  lobata;  elytris  punctulato-sulcatis,  interstitiis 
carinatis  seriatim  tuberculatis ;  tibiis  sat  gracilibus  ad 
apicem  summum  angustatis  :  corpore  subtus  fortiter  punctu- 
lato  (prostemo  quam  cetera  segmenta  magis  crasse).  Long., 
3  l;  lat,  1 1  1. 

Apparently  with  a  good  deal  of  general  resemblance  to  /. 
trenata,  Pasc.,  but  differing  from  it  (besides  in  the  shape  of  the 
eyes  already  alluded  to)  inter  alia  by  the  puncturation  of  the 
head,  which  is  said  to  be  in  crenata  "  rather  finely  and  closely 
punctured  on  the  vertex,"  the  tuberculate  elytra,  «fec.  The  well- 
defined  rows  of  tubercles  on  each  elytron  are  eight  in  number ; 
between  the  last  of  these  and  the  external  margin  is  a  space  on 
which  the  sculpture  is  somewhat  confused,  but  bears  at  least  one 
feirly  defined  row  of  tubercles. 

Queensland. 

PLATYPHANES. 

P.  creher,  sp.  nov.  Oblongus ;  parallelus  ;  glaber ;  sat  nitidus  ; 
niger,  elytris  ceneis,  pedibus  picescentibus ;  capite  antice 
distincte  punctulato  postice  et  pone  oculos  subtiliter  granu- 
lato ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  duplo  (postice  quam  antice 
fere  quarta  parte)  latiori,  leviter  fere  obsolete  nee  crebre 
punctulato,  toto  marginato,  antice  profunde  arcuatim 
emarginato,  lateribus  leviter  sinuato-arcuatis,  basi  media 
lobata,  angtdis  anticis  fortiter  productis  nee  acutis  posticis 
acutis  dentiformibus ;  elytris  conjunctim  quam  prothorax 
dimidio  latioribus,  ad  apicem  sat  anguste  rotundatis,  minus 
convexis,  singulis  striis  circiter  14  impressis,  striis  insequal- 
iter  nee  grosse  cancellato-punctulatis,  latera  versus  striis  nee 
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puncturis   gradatim   obsoletescentibus,  prope  apicem  striis 

puncturisque   obsoletis ;    antennis  prothoracis  basin  atting- 

entibus,    articulis  8-11    monilifonnibus ;    stemis    in    parte 

majori  lajvigatis ;  abdomine  confertim  subtiliter  punctulato ; 

elytrorum  epipleuris  integris ;  prosterno  antice  compresso- 

carinato  ;    abdominis   processu   intercoxali   antice   sat  late 

rotundato.     Long.,  13  1. ;  lat.,  5  J  1. 

This  is  the  largest  species  yet  described  of  the  genus.     Of  the 

species  approaching  it  in  size  oh1(yngus,  Waterh.,  and  Godeffroyi, 

Haag-B.  (which  I  suspect  are  identical),  are  both  described  at 

having  ten  rows  of  punctures  on  each  elytron — this  having  U 

rows — while  gibbostis,  Westw.,  is  very  differently  shaped,  having 

the  eljrtra  very  strongly  convex — or  rather  gibbous — behind  the 

scutellum. 

N.  Queensland ;  in  the  collection  of  C.  French,  Elsq. 

CHARTOPTERYX. 

C.  victorie^isisy  sp.  nov.  Ovata;  setis  nigris  erectis  vestita; 
nitida ;  nigro-senea,  elytris  cupreo  cyaneoque  intermixtis 
micantibus ;  capite  insequaliter  punctulato,  clypeo  antice 
truncato  ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  fere  duplo  (postice  quam 
antice  dimidio)  latiori,  in  medio  sparsissime  ad  latera  crebre 
sat  fortiter  punctulato,  antice  profunde  arcuatim  emarginato, 
lateribus  leviter  sinuato-arcuatis,  basi  media  lobata,  angulis 
anticis  fortiter  productis  sat  acutis  posticis  acutis  denti- 
formibus  ;  elytris  pone  scutellum  conjunctim  gibbosis,  quam 
prothorax  plus  quam  dimidio  latioribus,  ad  apicem  anguste 
rotundatis,  confuse  insequaliter  nee  crebre  foveolatis,  foveis 
apicem  versus  obsoletescentibus,  lateribus  ante  apicem  for- 
titer sinuatis  ;  antennis  prothoracis  basin  longe  superantibus, 
articulis  9-11  brevibus ;  cor  pore  subtus  in  medio  vix  per- 
spicue  ad  latera  crebre  subtiliter  punctulato ;  elytrorum 
epipleuris  rugulosis  baud  plane  integris ;  prosterno  antice 
compresso-carinato ;  abdominis  processu  intercoxali  antice 
lato  rotundato  ;  tarsorum  posticorum  articulo  basali  quam 
cetera  conjuncta  manifeste  breviori.     Long.,  7|^  1. ;  lat,  3}L 

Somewhat  resembling  C  Childreni,  Westw.,  but  inter  alia 
without  the  areolar  sculpture  of  the  apical  part  of  the  elytra. 

Mountains  of  Victoria ;  in  the  collection  of  C.  French,  Esq. 

CARDIOTHORAX. 

C.  €eripenni8,  sp.  nov.  Mas.  Oblongo-ovalis ;  niger,  elytris  sat 
nitidis  subauratis  ;  capite  prothoraceque  sparsim  subtilissime 
punctulatis ;  illo  sat  lato .  antice  late  rotundato  ;  prothorace 
sat  transverso,  sat  fortiter  canaliculate  et  foveolis  nonnullis 
impresso,  antice  sat  fortiter  arcuatim  emarginato,  lateribus 
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fortiter  rotundatis  mox  ante  basin  rectis  et  sat  late  deplan- 

atis,  parte  deplanata  a  disco   sulco  profundo   (hoc  postice 

obsolete)  divisa  et  antice  carina  obliqua  instructa,  baisi  sub- 

angulatim  emarginata  quam  apex  parum  angustiori,  angulis 

anticis  subacutis  posticis  valde  (ujutis  vix  extrorsum  directis, 

margine  integro ;  elytris  aequaliter  profunde  sulcatis,  supra 

subplanatis,  lateribus  sat  abrupte  declivibus,  huraeris  obtuse 

angulatis  antrorsum  sat  prominentibus,  interstitiis  sequalibus 

fortiter  convexis ;  femoribus  inermibus  ;  tibiis  anticis  modice 

dilatatis  et  subtus  denticulatis,  posticis  sat  fortiter  dilatatis 

flexuosis,  exteme  concavis.     Long.,  6f  1.  ;  lat.,  2|  1. 

Isolated   from  its  congeners  by  the   following  characters  in 

combination : — Femora  of  male  unarmed,  foliaceous  margins  of 

prothorax  moderately  wide  (about  the  width  of  one-sixth  of  the 

disc),   surface  nitid,  elytra  strongly  and  evenly   striated,   hind 

angles  of  prothorax  extremely  prominent  and  acute,  hind  tibise  of 

male  strongly  compressed  and  Sexuous.    It  may  be  remarked  that 

C.  simtUamt,  Haag-Rutenberg,  is  founded  on  a  female ;  and  the 

description,   moreover,  being  a  very  bad  one,  omitting  nearly  all 

important  characters,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  what 

that  insect  is  ;  but  the  expression  "  lang  herzformig"  applied  to 

its  prothorax  certainly  does  not  fit  the  prothorax  of  this  species, 

the  width  of  which  is  just  about  once  and  two-thirds  the  length 

down  the  middle  line.     In  Mr.  Bates*  tabulation  of  Cardiothorax 

(KM.M.,  1879,  pp.  32,  (kc.)  the  present  insect  would  stand  beside 

Castelnaudi  and  grandis,  from  both  of  which  the  even  striation  of 

its  elytra  distinguishes  it.      The  greatest  width  of  the  prothorax 

is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  elytra  by  measurement,  but  to  a 

casual  glance  the  prothorax  appears  slightly  wider.     A  strong 

character,  if  constant,  is  the  oblique  carina  running  across  the 

foliaceous  margins  of  the  prothorax  near  the  front,  and  cutting 

oft  the  front  angles. 

N.S.  Wales ;  Blue  Mountains. 

DiEDROSlS. 

/).  moniicola,  sp.  nov.  Elongata ;  sat  nitida  ;  capillis  paucis  hie 
illic  vestita ;  nigra,  tarsis  et  antennarum  apice  summo  cas- 
taneis;  capite  subfortiter  minus  crebre  punctulato,  postice 
spatio  pentagonali  impresso,  prothorace  leviter  transverso, 
crebre  subtilius  punctulato,  postice  pauUo  angustato,  later- 
ibus vix  perspicue  crenulatis;  elytris  profunde  crenato- 
striatis,  interstitiis  sat  planis,  haud  transversim  rugulosis 
vix  perspicue  punctulatis  ;  tibiis  posticis  rectis,  tarsis  anticis 
(?  maris  solum)  fortiter  dilatatis.  Long.,  5  1.;  lat.,  lA  1.  (vix). 
Distinguished  at  once  from  its  previously-described  congeners 

by  the  very  much  finer  punctu ration  of  its  prothorax  and  the 
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almost  laevigate   interstices   of  its  elytra.      The   long  hairs  <m 
its  surface  are  very  few  and  far  between,  and  need  looking  for. 
The  crenulations  of  the  sides  of  the  prothorax  are  very  feeble. 
N.S.  Wales  ;  Blue  Mountains. 

SEIROTRANA. 

S.  major,  sp.  nov.  Oblongo-ovalis ;  sat  convexa ;  sat  nitida; 
senea ;  prothorace  sat  dense  longitudinaliter  strigoso  et 
fortiter  punctulato,  antice  sat  fortiter  emarginato,  lateribas 
fortiter  rotundatis  postice  coarctatis ;  elytris  lineis  4  in- 
terruptis  elevatis  instructis,  interstitiis  biseriatim  fortiter 
punctulatis  et  tuberculis  par\4s  nonnuUis  instructis.  Long., 
9  1.;  lat.,  4  1. 

Very  like  8,  catenulcUa,  Boisd.,  but  much  larger,  of  a  bright 
(almost  nitid)  brassy  colour,  decidedly  convex  in  form,  with  the 
prothorax  less  strongly  emarginate  in  front,  the  surface  of  the 
same  marked  with  less  closely-placed  elevated  lines,  leaving  the 
punctu ration  much  more  conspicuous,  and  the  sides  more  strongly 
rounded  and  less  strongly  toothed,  and  the  interstices  of  the  elytea 
with  larger  punctures  in  the  geminate  series  with  small  pustules 
(not  placed  in  regular  order  one  in  front  of  each  puncture  but) 
very  sparingly  placed  at  distant  intervals.  The  hind  angles  of 
the  prothorax  are  considerably  less  sharply  defined  than  in 
S,  catenukUa.  The  other  large  species  described  differ  from  this 
insect,  inter  alia,  in  having  the  sides  of  their  prothorax  entire. 
The  basal  four  joints  of  the  front  tarsi  in  the  example  before 
me  are  all  strongly  transverse. 

N.S.  Wales  ;  taken  near  Tam worth  by  Mr.  Musson. 

MELOID^ 

HOPLOzoNiTis  (gen.  nov.) 

A  Zoniti  differt  palpis  multo  magis  robustis  ;  capite  sat  brevi ; 
antennis  (?  maris  solius)  prothoracis  basin  baud  multo 
superantibus  femoribus  posticis  (?  maris  solius)  valde  incras- 
satis,  subtus  fortiter  4-dentatis  et  ad  tibiarum  receptionem 
sulcatis,  tibiis  posticis  valde  compressis  et  curvatis ;  unguic- 
ulorum  lobo  superiori  in  parte  basali  sola  denticulate,  lobo 
inferiori  pergracili  subclavato. 

The  heteromerous  tarsi,  bifid  claws  and  head  divided  from  tiie 
prothorax  by  a  distinct  neck,  place  this  genus  in  the  Meloida: 
its  elongate  metastemum,  normal  maxillae,  clypeus  produced 
beyond  the  insertion  of  the  antense,  elytra  reaching  the  apex 
of  the  abdomen,  nonclavate  antennre,  claws  denticulate  along  the 
basal  part  of  their  superior  lobe  and  oval  apical  joint  of  the 
palpi  associate  it  with  Zonitis,  from  which  it  is  at  once  dis- 
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tmgoished  by  its  hind  legs  resembling  those  of  a  Haltica  (at  any 
rate  in  one  sex)  with  two  large  teeth  on  either  side  of  the  under- 
side of  the  femora  near  their  apex. 

B,  fnir<i^  sp.  nov.  Ellongata;  sat  parallela;  rufa,  antennis  palpis 
femorum  apice  tibiis  tarsisque  nigris ;  capite  prothoraceque 
subtiliter  minus  sparsim  punctulato  ;  hoc  quam  longiori  plus 
quam  dimidio  latiori,  postice  truncato  antice  emarginato, 
lateribus  sinuatis,  disco  utrinque  (exempli  typici)  late  obscure 
impresso ;  elytris  obscure  sat  crebre  rugulosis,  obsolete 
4-costatis,  apice  late  rotundatis.     Long.,  8  1.  ;   lat.,  2^  1. 

The  elytra  are  of  very  thin  texture,  and  have  dried  (in  the 
typical  example)  in  a  more  or  less  distorted  condition,  but  they 
are  as  long  as  the  hind  body,  and  are  wide  enough  at  the  apex  to 
cover  the  same  ;  probably,  however,  their  normal  condition  is  to 
be  somewhat  open. 

Queensland ;  Cape  York ;  in  the  collection  of  C.  French,  Esq. 

CURCULIONIDiE. 

MANDALOTUS. 

This  genus  founded  by  Erichson  in  1842,  and  of  which  he 
described  no  less  than  four  species — all  from  Tasmania — seems  to 
have  been  a  difficulty  to  subsequent  authors.  Schonherr  does  not 
appear  to  have  expressed  any  opinion  about  it;  Lacordaire  places 
it  among  a  group  of  genera  which  he  thought  might  appertain 
to  the  EremnideSj  but  of  which  he  had  never  seen  a  type  ;  Pascoe 
expiesses  no  opinion,  but  merely  remarks  that  he  has  never  seen 
MandcUotiiB. 

Starting  from  the  consideration  that  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
Erichson  had  four  congeneric  species  from  Tasmania  which  no 
one  has  since  seen,  I  have  recently  been  examining  the  Tasmanian 
Curculionida  (of  which  there  are  a  considerable  number)  in  my 
collection,  to  endeavour  to  identify  MandcUottts,  and  I  feel  no 
doubt  I  have  succeeded,  and  that  it  is  identical  with  the  genus 
which  Pascoe  has  since  named  Dysostines.  A  Dysoatinea  from 
Tasmania,  in  my  collection,  agrees  perfectly  well  with  Erichson's 
generic  characters  for  Mcmdalotuay  and  is  not  improbably  the 
species  Erichson  calls  aterilia,  though  on  this  latter  point  I  feel 
some  doubt.  Dyaoatinea  presents  every  character  that  Erichson 
attributed  to  Mandalotiia,  and  the  diagnosis  is  a  very  full  one, 
although,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  diagnosis  published  before 
Schonherr's  work,  two  of  the  characters  of  chief  classificatory 
value  (viz.,  the  visibility  of  the  maxillae  and  the  non-contiguity  of 
the  front  coxae)  are  passed  over  in  silence.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  name  Dyaoatinea  must  be  treated  as  a  synonym  of 
Mandalot%i8f  and  ^at  Mandalottta  must  be  removed  from  the 
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Eremnides,  and  placed  among  the  Eht/parosomides,  where  1 
htis  placed  Bysostines. 

EREMNINI. 

This  aggregate  of  species  is  distinguished  from  the  Lept 
by  M.  Lacordaire  by  only  one  character  that  is  stated  as  coi 
and  reliable,  viz.,  that  the  rostral  scrobes  are  not  directed 
ward.  This  character,  although  slight,  is  one  that  (at  any  r 
many  Curculimiidit)  seems  to  be  fin  important  one,  ue 
direction  of  the  scrobes  does  not  seem  to  vary  so  mucli  as 
other  characters  do  in  species  that  seem  to  be  in  reality  c 
related  to  each  other.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  tl 
does  not  appear  to  he  so  satisfactory  in  its  applic«ation  t 
Australian  Bremnmi  (at  legist  those  known  to  me)  as  mig 
wished,  since  its  application  distributes  between  two  subfa 
species  that  certainly  do  not  seem  as  if  they  ought  to 
widely  separated.  Among  the  Adelognatki  furnished  with  < 
lobes  in  my  collection  are  three  species  whose  scrol>es  ar 
directed  downward,  that  is,  the  lower  margin  of  the  scro 
continued  hind  ward,  would  not  pass  beneath  the  eye,  but 
cut  it,  or  at  least  touch  its  lower  extremity.  In  one  of  thei 
head  exactly  agrees  with  the  figure  of  the  head  of  Fephric 
Tr.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  1870,  pi.  v.,  fig.  72  ;  in  the  other  tw 
.scrobe  is  placed  still  higher.  Apart  from  the  structure  o 
scrobes  these  species  have  decidedly  the  facies  of  small  L 
sini,  but  that  structui-e  certivinly  seems  to  require  their 
referred  to  the  Ermnnirii, 

As  regaitis  the  genus  to  which  these  species  should  be  ref< 
I  think  they  might,  with  fair  reason,  be  treated  as  represe 
two  new  genera,  as  their  facies  is  distinctly  of  two  types  and 
different  from  that  of  the  already-named  Australian  Even 
But  as  things  stand  at  present — only  a  very  small  proporti< 
the  Australian  Curculionidce  having  l^een  descril>ed — it  seei 
me  that  new  genera  should  be  formed  only  very  reluctantlv 
where  there  is  some  extremely  salient  structural  character 
lutely  requiring  it,  as  the  examination  of  a  long  series  of  sp 
in  many  instiinces,  shows  that  characters  apparently  very 
factory  in  themselves  are  nevertheless  of  little  value.  A 
example  of  this  I  may  mention  the  number  of  claws  on  the 
Mr.  Pascoe  has,  very  natunilly,  regarded  the  absence  of  c 
the  two  claws  as  a  good  generic  character  in  the  Ereinnin 
Leptopsini ;  nevertheless,  I  have  before  me  specimens  ^ 
throw  great  doubt  on  its  value,  presenting  in  a  number  of 
FolyphradeS'like  species  a  gradual  change  in  this  respect,  t 
ning  with  the  evidently  two  soldered  claws  of  a  typical 
phrades,  then  passing  to  a  form  in  which  the  two  claws  are 
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closely  soldered,  and  only  split  apart  as  mere  points  at  the  apex, 
then  to  a  form  in  which  the  hind  tarsi  or  the  four  posterior  tarsi 
have  only  one  claw  while  the  claws  of  the  front  tarsi  are  dis- 
tinctly double  at  their  extreme  point,  and  ending  with  forms  in 
which  no  duality  can  be  discerned  in  any  of  the  claws. 

Still,  as  ^nera  have  already  been  formed  on  the  number  of 
claws  as  their  principal  character,  it  will  for  the  present  be  con- 
venient to  regard  this  as  a  generic  character,  and  as  only  a  single 
Eremnid  genus  is  recorded  to  have  a  single  claw,  I  think  it  will 
be  well  to  refer  to  that  genus  (Pephricus)  all  the  Australian 
Eremnini  having  only  a  single  claw  unless  they  differ  from  the 
diagnosis  of  Fephncus  in  some  character  really  of  first-class 
importance.  I  take  then  the  following  to  be  the  distinctive 
characters  of  Pephricus  as  a  genus  : — Rostrum  separated  from  the 
head  on  the  underside  by  a  deep  transverse  sulcus ;  antennae 
shortish  and  more  or  less  stout,  with  a  funicle  of  7  joints; 
scntellum  not,  or  scarcely,  apparent ;  femora  unarmed ;  a  single 
claw  only  to  the  tarsi ;  metastemum  very  short ;  basal  two 
ventral  segments  sub-ecjual,  iriter  se,  the  next  two  much  shorter ; 
hind  corbels  open.  Thus  characterised  the  genus  Pephricus  may 
receive  the  following  two  species  : — 

PEPHRICUS. 

P.    umbrcUiiSy    sp.    nov.      Obscurus,    squamis   albidis  fuscis   et 

nonnullis  nigricantibus   indeterminate  crebre  vestitus  :  vix 

manifeste   setosus :    rostro   antrorsum   angustato   supra  sat 

piano :    scrobibus   supemis ;    oculis   ovalibus    infra    paullo 

acuminatis ;  prothorace  quam  longiore  tertia  parte  (postice 

quam    antice   parum    manifeste)    latiori,    lateribus   modice 

arcuatis ;    scutello    vix  distincto ;   elytris   quam    prothorax 

tertia  parte  latioribus,    plus   quam   duplo  longioribus  basi 

emarginatis,  leviter  striatis,  striis,   sat  fortiter  punctulatis, 

lateribus  sat  rotundatis,  latitudine  majori  paullo  pone  basin 

posita.     Long.,  2— 2J  1.;  lat.,  1—1}  1. 

This  species  differs  from  the  two  previously  described  by  not 

being  clothed  with  long  setae.     The  antennje  are  short  and  stout; 

set  back  they  would  about  reach  the  base  of  the  prothorax ;  the 

scape  reaches  the  back  of  the  eye  ;  joints  1   and   2  longer  than 

wide,  1  longer  than  2,  3 — 7  transverse,  the  club  short  and  stout 

obovate ;  the   head  rostrum  and  front  of  prothorax  viewed  from 

the  side  are  exactly  represented  in  the  figure  of  P.  echymis,  Pasc. 

(Tr.  Ent.  Soc.,  tab.  v.,  fig.  72.)     Viewed  from  above  the  rostrum 

is  gradually  narrowed  forward,  its  lateral  margins  forming  the 

upper  margins  of  the  scrobes,  the  whole  of  which  are  visible  when 

the  rostrum  is  looked  down  upon  from  above.     The  actual  base  of 

the  elytra  is  the  same  width  as  the  base  of  the  prothorax,  but 
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the  elytra  are  quickly  dilated  behind  the  base  ;  the  shoulders  are 
distinctly  marked.  The  legs  are  more  or  less  reddish,  the  anterior 
tibiae  denticulate  within.  There  are  no  defined  markings,  the 
whitish,  fawn-colored,  and  darker  scales  shading  off  one  into 
another  ;  but  the  paler  shades  predominating  at  the  sides  more 
or  less  distinctly.  The  sculpture  of  the  upper  surface  (exc^t 
the  punctulate  strife  of  the  elytra)  is  completely  hidden  by  the 
scales. 
Western  Australia ;  taken  by  E.  Meyrick,  Esq. 

P,  8qualidt^8^  sp.  nov.  Obscurus;  indumento  terreo  indatas; 
setis  brevibus  adpressis  rufis  spai-sim  vestitus ;  rostro  sat 
piano,  parte  superiori  in  medio  valde  constricta ;  scrobibus 
plane  supernis  fere  rotundatis  ;  oculis  subrotundatis ;  pro- 
thorace  quam  longiori  (et  postice  quam  antice)  vix  latiori, 
lateribus  sat  rotundatis;  scutello  baud  manifesto;  eljtris 
quam  prothorax  fere  dimidio  latioribus  paullo  plus  qaam 
duplo  longioribus,  basi  emarginatis,  striatis,  striis  minus  dis- 
tincte  punctulatis,  interstitiis  postice  sat  convexis,  lateribas 
modice  rotundatis.     Long.,  1 J — 2^  1. ;  lat.,  | — 1  1. 

Usually  completely  covered  with  an  earthy-looking  indumen- 
tum, which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove  without  removing 
the  underlying  scales,  but  (as  far  as  I  can  see)  the  insect  without 
the  indumentum  is  densely  clothed  with  scales  of  various  shades 
of  brown,  some  of  them  bright,  and  almost  coppery.  The  most 
distinctive  character  consists  in  the  remarkable  sculpture  of  the 
rostrum,  in  which  the  scrobes  look  like  roundish  holes  inserted  in 
the  upper  surface,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  space  less 
than  a  third  part  the  width  of  the  whole  rostrum,  as  viewed  from 
above.  The  space  between  them  has  a  little  the  appearance  of 
being  compressed  into  a  kind  of  ridge^  as  though  the  true  upper 
surface  of  the  rostrum  were  here  very  narrow ;  this  quasi-ridge 
being  at  its  narrowest  at  the  hind  end  of  the  scrob^  and  its 
sides  diverging  from  that  point  forward  (at  the  same  time  form- 
ing the  inner  edge  of  the  scrobes).  The  head,  rostrum,  and  front 
of  prothorax,  viewed  from  the  side)  are  almost  as  in  the  preceding 
species ;  but  the  eyes  are  rounder,  and  both  eyes  and  scrobes 
appear  much  nearer  to  the  upper  line  of  the  outline.  The  antennae 
are  a  little  longer  and  less  stout  than  those  of  P.  umJbraivs^  joints 
3  to  7  of  the  funiculus  being  not  quite  so  wide  as  long,  and  Uie 
club  being  considerably  longer  and  less  thickened.  The  inner 
outline  of  the  front  tibise  is  spinulose  rather  than  denticulate. 

Two  examples  taken  at  no  great  distance  from  Adelaide, 
although  smaller  than  the  type  (long..  If  1.),  appear  to  me  to 
belong  to  this  species.  They  are,  however,  devoid  of  the  indu- 
mentum that  is  usually  present,  their  surface  being  clothed  with 
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scales  of  various  brown  tints,  shaded  oflf  into  each  other.     The 
prothorax  is  covered  with  rather  coarse  flattened  tubercles,  closely 
placed,  and  the  elytra  are  clothed  with  short  curved  setse. 
S.  Australia ;  Basin  of  Lake  Eyre. 

LONGICORNES. 
TBYPHOCHARIA. 

T.  JOlcfielli,  Hope.  My  note  on  this  sp.  (vide  supra,  p.  56) 
has  elicited  from  Mr.  French,  the  Victorian  Colonial  Entomolo- 
gist, information  that  satisfies  me  of  my  supposed  identification 
of  this  insect  having  been  founded  on  a  mistake,  and  that  the 
specimen  I  regarded  as  T,  Mitchelli  is  in  reality  an  example  of 
an  undescribed  species — which  accordingly  I  describe  as  fol- 
lows : — 

jT-  Frenehi,  sp.  nov.  Valde  elongata;  fusco-ferruginea,  capita 
prothorace  et  elytrorum  basi  piceis,  his  in  parte  apicali 
tertia  fuscis  in  parte  intermedia  sordide  testacea  (parte 
intermedia  irregulariter  fascia  transversa  angusta  anfracta 
fusca  notata) ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  paullo  latiori,  for- 
titer  ruguloso,  tuberculis  4  et  spatio  mediano  sub-lanceolato 
instructo,  lateribus  spina  modica  acuta  vix  arcuta  armatis, 
elytris  crasse  punctulatis  (antice  profunde,  retrorsum 
gradatim  minus  profunde),  ad  apicem  oblique  truncatis  et 
spinis  binis  acutis  validis  armatis ;  antennarum  articulo  3° 
quam  4'"  parum  (quam  5"  baud)  longiori,  articulis  3°  4°  que 
spina  externa  armatis.     Long.,  20  L  ;  lat.,  5  1. 

The  type  is  a  female,  its  antennse  not  quite  reaching  the  apex 
of  the  elytra. 
N.S.  Wales. 

DIDYMOCANTHA. 

2>.  novica,  sp.  nov.  Nitida  ;  minus  sparsim  pilosa ;  nigro  fusca ; 
scutello  gHseo-pubescenti ;  antennarum  articulis  3°  5**  que 
(apice  excepto)  6'  que  basi,  femoribus  ad  basin,  tibiis  in 
medio,  elytrorum  humeris  summis,  prostemo  metastemo  et 
abdominis  basi,  testaceis ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  vix 
latiori,  sat  crasse  umbiHcato-punctulato,  11-tuberculato; 
elytris  sat  fortiter  (apicem  versus  magis  subtiliter)  sat  crebre 
punctulatis,  obsolete  bicostatis,  apicibus  rotundaiis ;  femor- 
ibus quam  D.  obUqua,  Newm.  paullo  brevioribus  paullo 
minus  linearibus;  antennis  (feminse?)  quam  corpus  paullo 
brevioribus,  articulo  3°  quam  4"  sat  longiori  quam  5"  vix 
breviori.     Long.,  7  1.;  lat.,  2  1. 

This  species  appears  to  be  very  near  D,  brevicoUis,  Pasc.  (from 
W.  Australia),  which  I  know  only  by  description,  but  it  is  cer- 
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tainly,  I  think,  distinct.  It  seems  to  be  very  diiferently  coloui 
the  W.  Australian  insect  having  testaceous  elytra  with 
shoulders  and  apices  darker,  whereas  in  this  the  elytra 
brownish-black,  with  the  shoulders  testaceous.  In  D.  hrevicc 
the  tubercles  on  the  prothorax  are  said  to  be  nine  (three  on 
disc  and  three  on  each  side) ;  in  this  species  there  are  a  trans v( 
row  of  tive  tubercles  a  little  in  front  of  the  base  (the  external 
on  each  side  being  spiniform),  a  transverse  row  of  four  slightl 
front  of  the  middle,  and  a  single  tubercle  on  each  side  just  ah 
the  middle.  The  basal  four  joints  of  the  antenna  are  nitid  \ 
very  coarsely  punctulate  ;  the  entirely  dark  colour  of  the  fou 
joint  is  probably  not  constant.  The  absence  of  a  depree 
pubescence,  the  colour,  and  many  other  characters,  distinguisi 
from  i).  obliqua.  The  femora,  without  being  at  all  clavate, 
stouter  than,  and  not  quite  so  linear,  as  those  of  D.  obliqua. 

Victoria ;  Mooroolbark  Ranges ;  taken  by  Mr.  French. 

D,  ( Steiioconts )  annulicornis.  Germ.  This  species  seems 
be  identical  with  D.  obliqua^  Newm.,  of  which,  in  that  c 
its  name  will  be  a  synonym. 

TEISPES. 

T,  Frenchi,  sp.  no  v.  Mas.  Nitidus  ;  piceo-niger ;  metaste 
pedibusque  rufis,  hoc  breviter  fulvo-pubescenti,  antei 
rufo-piceis  ;  mandibulis  quam  caput  parum  brevioribus,  s] 
sim  insequaliter  punctulatis ;  capite  medio  subtiliter  ca 
iculato,  antice  intequaliter  punctulato  (puncturis  magnituc 
valde  diversis),  postice  opaco  granulato  ;  prothorace  qi 
longiori  plus  quam  duplo  latiori,  antice  fortiter  trisinui 
disco  toto  (puncturis  magnis  sparsis  in  parte  postero-exte 
exceptis)  fere  Isevi,  parte  laterali  sat  late  opaca  crebre  n 
lose  punctulata,  lateribus  serratis ;  elytris  obsolete  reticul; 
rugatis  vix  perspicue  punctulatis  ad  apicem  rotundato-tr 
cat  is  (angulo  suturali  breviter  spiniformi),  vix  perspi 
3-costatis,  sulco  elongate  obsolete  prope  marginem  latera 
instructis ;  femoribus  posterioribus  4  subtus  biseria 
denticulatis  ;  tibiis  anticis  prope  apicem  dente  singulo  et 
apicem  altero  extus  armatis  ;  antennis  quam  corporis  di 
dum  paullo  longioribus,  scapo  oculum  medium  paullo  su] 
anti  parum  depresso,  articulo  3°  quam  scapus  pai 
breviori  *  abdomine  fere  laevi,  segmento  apicali  postice  lo 
fulvo-ciliato. 
Femime  mandibulis  paullo  brevioribus,  prothorace  angusti 
Long,  (mands.  incL),  18 — 21  1.  ;  lat.,  6 — 6i  I. 

The  prothorax  of  the  male  is  scarcely,  of  the  female  consi( 
ably,  narrower  than  the  elytra.  I  have  in  my  collection 
example  from  Port  Darwin  of  an  insect  which   I  take   to  be 
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dorsalisy  Thorns,  (and  which,  moreover,  is  very  likely  to  be  Mallo- 
don  insularey  Hope — Hope's  name  in  that  case  having  the 
priority).  Compared  with  the  Port  Darwin  species  the  present 
insect  is  much  more  nitid,  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennse  scarcely 
flattened,  the  lateral  borders  of  the  prothorax  very  much  more 
strongly  and  closely  punctured,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  almost 
perfectly  kevigate  disc,  the  elytra  nearly  laevigate,  the  abdomen 
nearly  black,  &c. 
N.  Queensland  ;  presented  to  me  by  C.  French,  Esq. 

MICROTRAGUS. 

M,  guadrimacidat^tSy  sp.  nov.  Setis  erectis  sparsim  vestitus ; 
dense  nigro-fusco  squamosus,  palpis  testaceis,  pedibus  et 
maculis  in  elytris  binis  (humerali  et  subapicali)  cinereo- 
squamosis ;  prothorace  quam  lariori  (spinis  lateralibus  ex- 
clusis)  vix  longiori,  supra  subplanato,  inaequali,  ruguloso, 
utrinque  spina  robusta  conica  armato;  elytris  quam  pro- 
thorax  (spinis  lateralibus  inclusis)  vix  latioribus,  tuber- 
culorum  conicorum  seriebus  binis  instructis,  ad  apicem 
singulatim  minute  oblique  truncatis.     Long.,  4i — 6  1. ;  lat.. 

The  disc  of  the  prothorax  bears  numerous  obscure  little 
tubercles,  and  a  larger  one  on  each  side  of  the  median  line  nearer 
to  the  front  margin  than  to  the  base;  some  of  the  small  tubercles 
form  an  obscure  raised  line  across  the  disc  somewhat  behind  the 
middle.  The  elytra  are  sparsely  pitted  with  large  fovea-like 
punctures.  The  nearly-black  colour  with  a  large  ashy-white  spot 
on  each  shoulder,  and  another  near  the  apex  of  each  elytron 
(the  latter  ill-defined, — the  whole  apex  being  slightly  cinereous) 
renders  this  a  very  distinct  species. 

N.  Queensland  ;  sent  to  me  by  C.  French,  Esq. 

PENTHEA. 

p.  pardalis,  Newm.     I  have  recently  seen  in  the  collection  of 

C.  French,  Esq.,  a  specimen  taken  in  N.W.  Australia  which 
appears  to  be  a  small  and  rather  obscurely-coloured  example  of 
this  insect.  I  believe  its  occurrence  in  Western  Australia  has 
not  been  previously  recorded. 

Phytophaga. 

DONACIA. 

D.  Australasice,    sp.   nov.     Testacea,   prothorace  obscuriori,  hoc 

elytrisque  viridimicantibus ;  corpore  subtus  confertim 
breviter  albido-argenteo-pubescenti ;  antennis  gracilibus 
quam  corpus  paullo  brevioribus  ;  femoribus  baud  dentatis ; 
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elytris  punctulato-striatis,  ad  apicem  truncatis.  Long.,  4  L; 
lat.,  H  1. 

This  species  appears  to  be  a  true  Donacia,  the  insertion  of  the 
anteunse,  the  almost  contiguous  strongly  exserted  front  coxae,  the 
form  of  the  prothorax,  and  I  think  all  other  structural  characters 
being  quite  as  in  that  genus.  It  is  an  insect  of  a  pale,  washed- 
out,  testaceous-brown  colour,  with  a  bright  greenish  gloss  in 
certain  lights.  The  head  and  prothorax  are  almost  devoid  of 
puncturation,  and  are  semi-opaque,  owing  to  being  minutely 
coriaceous.  The  prothorax  is  a  little  rugulose  near  the  base,  all 
its  angles  well  deiined  and  laterally  prominent.  The  antennse  and 
legs  are  of  a  brighter  testaceous  colour  than  the  general  surfewe, 
each  joint  of  the  former  a  little  darker  at  the  apex. 

Queensland  ;  sent  to  me  by  G.  Masters,  Esq. 

RHYPARIDA. 

B,  Mastersiy  sp.  nov.     Flavo-fulva,  mandibulis  antennis  (articulis 
basalibus  4  exceptis)  genubus  et  elytrorum  fasciis  latis  2 
(altera  basali  altera  apicali)  nigris,   his  in  margine  laterali 
anguste   connexis,    tibiis   tarsis    mesostemo   metasternoque 
obscurioribus ;  clypeo  profunde  emarginato  (angulis  anticis 
productis)  fortiter  sat  crebre  punctulato ;  fronte  impunctata 
puncturis  paucis   antice   positis  exceptis)  in   medio  antice 
longitudinaliter  breviter  foveolata ;  prothorace   l»vi,  lateri- 
bus   rotundatis;    elytris   seriatim   sat    fortiter   punctulatis 
puncturis  apicem  versus   subobsoletis ;    femoribus  muticis. 
Long.,  2|  1. ;  lat.,  1 J  1. 
This  species  does  not  approach  any  yet  described  in  colouring 
— and  it  is  certainly  not  a  variety  of  any  of  a  fairly  long  series 
of  species  in  my  collection.      Nevertheless  the  species  of  this 
genus  are  so  subject  to  variation  in  markings  that  it  is  not  im- 
probable a  good   many  now  called   species  may  eventually  be 
found  to  be  varieties.     I  cannot,  however,  suggest  any  species  of 
which  this  may  be  a  variety,  and  in  any  case  it  is  convenient 
that  well-marked  varieties  should  have  a  distinctive  name.     In 
the  present  insect  the  dark  fascise  are  so  wide  as  to  occupy  tiie 
greater  part  of  the  elytra,  the  fulvous  colouring  appearing  as  a 
fascia,  occupying  about  the  middle  one-third  of  the  elytra,  its 
front  margin  commencing  on  each  elytron  a  little  behind  the 
scutellum  on  the  suture  and  running  obliquely  hindward  to  the 
lateral  margin  (which  it  does  not  quite  touch)  at  about  a  third 
of  its  length  ;  the  hind  margin  of  the  fulvous  part  of  the  elytra 
commencing  on  the  suture  a  little  behind  its  middle  and  running 
obliquely  towards  (but  not  quite  touching)  the  lateral  margin  at 
about  two  thirds  of  its  length  from  the  base. 
Queensland ;  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Masters. 
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STETHOMELA. 

S.  caud^ta,  sp.  nov.  Late  ovalis,  valcle  convexa ;  nitida  ;  nigro- 
viridis  capite  prothorace  antennarum  basi  elytrorum  apice 
summo  abdomineque  (segmento  basali  excepto)  rufis ;  capite 
fortiter  sat  crebre  (vertice  Ifevigato  excepto),  prothorace 
acervatim  sat  fortiter,  punctulatis ;  elytris  seriatim  punctu- 
latis  (puncturis  retrorsum  gradatim  magis  subtilibus),  pone 
humeros  profunde  impressis  ;  prosterno  medio  triangulariter 
planato,  parte  planata  carina  subtili  marginata ;  unguiculis 
appendiculatis.  Long.,  3  1. ;  lat.,  2  1. 
An  extremely  distinct  species.  The  structure  of  the  prostemum 

bears  a   remarkable   resemblance   to  that   of   some   species    of 

Bhizobhis, 
Queensland  ;  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Masters. 

PAROPSIS. 

P.  rtifopicta,    sp.    nov.     Breviter  ovata;    minus   convexa;    sat 
nitida;  nigra,  antennis  palpis  tarsisque  rufescentibus,  pro- 
thorace ante  medium  maculis  2  approximatis  elytris  maculis 
3   (basali   prope    scutellum    oblongo,    mediana    transversa 
oblique   posita,   subapicali   irregulari)  rufis   ornatis;    supra 
tripliciter  punctulata  (puncturis  subtilibus  et  aliis  sat  forti- 
bus  intermixtis   undique,   puncturis    magis    crassis    latera 
versus,  positis),  puncturis  magnitudine  intermedia  in  elytris 
irregulariter   undatim   seriatis ;    prothorace   quam   longiori 
plus  quam   duplo  (postice  quam  antice   paullo   plus  quam 
tertia  parte)  latiori,  antice  fortiter  bisinuatim  emarginato, 
lateribus  leviter  arcuatis,  angulis  anticis  productis  minus 
acutis  posticis  rotundatis ;  sternis  fere  Isevigatis ;  abdomine 
sparsim  fortiter  punctulato.     Long.,  2^  1. ;  lat.,  2  1.  (vix). 
The  seriate  punctu ration  of  the  elytra  is  much  confused,  but 
seems  to  consist  of  about  ten  fairly  continuous  lines,  and  about  as 
many  more  mixed  among  them,  which  are  wavy  and  scarcely  con- 
tinuously  traceable.      This   sculpture  would   place  the  present 
species  in  Dr.  Chapuis'  "Group  IV."  of  the  genus.     The  coarsest 
of  the  punctures  are  scattered  about  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
head  (which  is  very  wide),  and  form  a  confused  stripe  along  either 
side  ef  the  prothorax  and  elytra.    The  elytra  at  the  base  are  con- 
siderably wider  than  the  base  of  the  prothorax;  their  shoulders 
are  much  rounded. 

W.  Australia ;  sent  to  me  by  G.  Masters,  Esq. 

AULACOPHORA, 

A.  occipitalis^  Baly.  I  have  an  example  taken  near  Port 
Darwin,  which  is  quite  identical  with  specimens  of  this  species 
from  New  Guinea. 
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RUPILIA. 

Ji.  rugulosay  sp.  nov.  Ovata ;  subopaca,  subtus  magis  nitida ; 
nigro-piceo,  capite  antice  prothorace  stemis  et  segmento 
ventrali  apicali  rufescentibus ;  supra  sat  equaliter  rugulose 
punctulatxis ;  prothorace  quaiu  longiori  fere  duplo  (postice 
quam  antice  haud  multo)  latiori,  latitudine  majori  ante 
medium  posita,  lateribus  subangulatim  rotundatis,  margini- 
bus  anticis  et  posticis  late  leviter  concavo,  utrinque  basin 
versus  sulco  obliquo  impresso.  Long.,  4  L;  lat.,  2^  1. 
N.  Queensland  ;  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Masters. 

COCCINELLIDiE. 
EGLEIS. 

U,  varicolor,  Muls.  From  the  description  of  Coccinella  Kingiy 
Macl.,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  £J,  varicolor  is  identical  with 
it,  and  Mr.  Masters  has  now  done  me  the  favour  of  comparing 
an  example  with  the  original  type  of  Macleay's  insect,  with  the 
result  of  proving  my  conjecture  right.  E,  varicolor^  therefore, 
becomes  a  synonym  of  C.  Kingi. 

NEDA. 

N,  bicolor,  sp.  nov.  Late  ovata  ;  valde  convexa  ;  nitida ;  supra 
modice  vix  crebre  punctulata  ;  capite  antennis  palpis  corpore 
subtus  pedibusque  rufo-testaceis,  prothorace  (hujus  angulis 
anticis  anguste  flavis)  nigris.     Long.,  2^  1.;  lat.,  2  1 1. 

This  species  is  a  ^eda  in  Mulsant*s  sense  of  the  term.  I  am 
unable  to  discriminate  the  briefly-characterised,  sections  into 
which  Mr.  Crotch  divided  it,  but  as  I  can  find  no  structural 
character  to  separate  it  from  N.  princeps,  Muls.,  I  presume  that 
author  would  have  placed  it  in  Arcliaioneda,  Apart  from  its 
entirely  different  colouring  it  is  very  like  iT.  princeps  in  miniature, 
having  an  exactly  similar  outline  (which  is  very  peculiar)  when 
viewed  from  the  side.  The  prothorax,  however,  is  much  more 
strongly  transverse  than  that  of  ^,  princepSy  and  is  somewhat 
wider  in  proportion  to  the  elytra.  Superficially  not  unlike  Synia 
melanaria,  Muls.,  but  difiers  in  the  form  of  the  clypeus  and  other 
structural  characters.  The  flanks  of  the  prostemum  are  not 
foveated. 

N.  Queensland ;  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Masters. 

CCELOPHORA. 

C  Master  sty  sp.  nov.  Late  ovalis ;  subcircularis ;  distincte  sat 
crebre  punctulata ;  nigra,  capite  antennis  palpis  prothoracis 
lateribus  (late)  margine  antico  et  linea  mediana  angusta 
prosterno  epipleuris  (his  externe  nigris)  pedibus  et  abdominis 
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lateribus  rufo-testaceis,  elytris  ad  apicem  anguste  rufescenti- 

bus.  Long.,  2A  1.;  lat.,  1  f  1. 
This  species  also  bears  a  superficial  resemblance  to  Synia 
melanaria,  but  has  the  clypeus  of  a  Coslophora.  It  is  not  unlike 
C  Jansoniy  Crotch,  but  is  smaller,  with  the  prothorax  and  under- 
side marked  with  black,  and  the  tips  of  the  elytra  only  very 
narrowly  reddened ;  its  punctu ration,  moreover,  is  considerably 
Ifss  strong.  It  is  also  near  C.  vidua^  Muls.,  from  Java,  but  is  a 
little  smaller,  with  the  median  line  of  the  prothorax  red,  the 
elytra  tipped  with  red,  the  abdomen  (except  at  the  sides)  black, 

&C. 

N.  Queensland  ;  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Masters. 
C   guttata,   spec  nov.     Subcircularis ;  sat  convexa ;   sat  ci-ebre 
minus  subtiliter  punctulata;  nigra,  prothorace  (parte  mediana 
tertia  excepta)  pallide  flavo,  capite  antennis  palpis  et  pedibus 
anterioribus   4  rufo-testaceis,  elytris  maculis   binis  magnis 
sanguineis  (altera  antemediana  transversa,  altera  subapicali 
ovali  paullo  minori)  omatis.     Long.,  l-^^  1. ;  lat.,  1|  1. 
A  very  distinct  species.     I  do  not  think  any  very  near  it  has 
been  described. 

N.  Queensland ;  sent  by  Mr.  Masters. 

CHILOCORUS. 

C  JlaviduSy  sp.  nov.     Hemisph^ericus;  minus  sabtiliter  sat  crebre 

punctulatus,  puncturis  magnis  seriebus  binis  in  elytris  latera 

versus  irregulariter  positis ;  callo  humerali  valde  prominenti; 

flavus,  elytris  macula  communi  elongato-triangulari  in  sutura 

alteraque    transversa   postmediana    nigris,    his   maculis    in 

sutura  confluentibus.     Long.,  2\  1. ;  lat.,  2  1. 

The  punctu  ration  is  very  similar  to  that  of  C.  renipvstulatus, 

Scriba.     The  sides  of    the  prothorax  are   not  pubescent.     The 

black  markings  on  the  elytra  consist  of  an  elongate  triangle,  with 

its  base  occupying  about  the  middle  quarter  of  the  base  of  the 

elytra,  and  its  apex  on  the  suture  considerably  behind  the  middle, 

and  a  post  median  fascia  touching  the  margin  on  both  sides,  and 

of  very  irregular  shape,  with  its   hindmargin  produced  on  the 

suture  nearly  to  the  apex.     The  two  black  marks  meet  on  the 

suture.     The  spine  on  the  tibise  is  very  strongly  developed. 

N.  Queensland  ;  sent  by  Mr.  Masters. 

ORCUS. 

This  genus  might  easily  be  subdivided  on  structural  characters 
of  considerable  importance.'  The  species  differ  in  the  form  of 
the  clypeus  to  an  extent  that  seems  inconsistent  with  the  im- 
portance attributed  to  that  character  in  founding  the  sub-family 
Chilocorites  upon  it.     In   0.  bilumdatuSy   Boisd.,   the  clypeus  is 
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extremely  strongly  dilated  laterally,  forming  a  wide  lamina  in 
front  of  the  eyes,  and  entirely  concealing  the  base  of  the  antennie, 
which  lamina  becomes  successively  feebler  in  Australasia  cyaruh 
cephalus  ccelestis,  until  in  chalyheus  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  fine 
carina.  Mulsant  has  already  called  attention  to  the  presence  in 
some  species,  and  absence  in  others,  of  a  fovea  on  the  sides  of 
the  prosternum.  The  elytral  epipleurse  also  vary,  being  fovea- 
lated  more  or  less  strongly  in  bilunulattis  Aicstralasiep  and  cyano- 
cephalus,  but  not  (or  at  least  not  distinctly)  in  the  others  known 
to  me  of  the  genus.  I  may  say  that  1  have  not  seen  0.  quadri- 
inaculatus^  De  Kerville.     The  following  species  appear  to  be  new. 

0,  punctula^us,  sp.  no  v.  Hemisphasricus  ;  minus  convexus ; 
crebre  sat  subtiliter  punctulatus  ;  supra  cyaneus,  prothoraoe 
antice  et  ad  latera  ante  medium  anguste  rufomarginato, 
antennis  labro  palpis  pedibus  et  corpore  subtus  (prostemo 
epipleurisque  nigris  exceptis)  testaceis  ;  prothoraoe  ad  latera 
quam  in  disco  magis  fortiter  punctulato  sed  nullo  modo  rugu- 
loso  ;  elytris  ad  latera  sat  late  sat  a^qualiter  deplanatis ; 
clypeo  ad  latera  sat  fortiter  (fere  ut  0.  cyanocepJialiy  Muk) 
laminato  ;  prosterni  lateribus  et  epipleuris  foveolatis.  Long., 
2J  1.  ;  lat.,  ^  1. 

Colored  almost  as  0.  cyanocephalus.  It  is  allied  to  that  species, 
but  is  larger,  more  evenly  rounded  on  the  sides  (not  at  all  ovate) 
and  not  so  strongly  convex  ;  the  puncturation  is  finer  and  much 
closer  throughout,  the  prothorax  is  not  rugulose  at  the  sides,  and 
the  explanate  border  of  the  prothorax  is  considerably  wider; 
the  basal  line  of  the  prothorax  is  (as  in  that  species)  distinctly 
separate  from  the  hindmargin.  I  have  no  doubt  of  ray  identi- 
fication of  cyanoceplialus,  as  my  type  is  from  Port  Darwin 
(near  the  original  locality),  and  agrees  well  with  the  description. 

N.  Queensland  ;  sent  by  Mr.  Masters. 

0.  splendeiis,  sp.  nov.  Subhemisphaericus ;  minus  convexus ;  sat 
crebre  minus  subtiliter -punctulatus  :  supra  laete  purpureus, 
subtus  cum  antennis  palpis  pedibus  epipleurisque  testaceus; 
prothoraoe  ad  latera  quam  in  disco  magis  fortiter  punctulato 
sed  nullo  modo  ruguloso  ;  elytris  ad  latera  anguste  deplan- 
atis ;  clypeo  ad  latera  fortiter  laminato :  nee  prosterni 
lateribus  nee  epipleuris  foveolatis.  Long.,  1^  L;  lat, 
1-3-^  1. 

Easily  distinguishable  by  its  small  size  and  bright  purple  colour, 
the  underside  being  entirely  testaceous,  as  well  as  by  the  strong 
lateral  dilatation  of  the  clypeus  in  conjunction  with  the  absence 
of  foveae  on  the  sides  of  the  prosternum  and  on  the  epipleurae. 
The  basal  line  of  the  prothorax  is  scarcely  separated  from  the 
hindmargin. 

N.  Queensland ;  sent  by  Mr.  Masters. 
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0.  oralis  J  sp.  nov.  Late  ovalis ;  sat  convex  us ;  subtiliter  sat 
crebre  punctulatus ;  supra  splendide  viridis,  subtus  cum 
pedibus  (tarsis  abdomineque  rufescentibus  exceptis)  niger, 
antennis  palpisque  nifis ;  prothorace  sat  fequaliter  punctu- 
lato  ;  elytris  ad  latera  anguste  deplanatis  ;  clypeo  ad  latent 
fortiter  laminato ;  nee  prosterni  lateribus  nee  epipleuris 
foveolatis.  Long.,  1  J  1 ;  lat.,  2f  1. 
Var.  supra  cyaneus. 

A  very  distinct  species,  well  characterised  by  its  brilliant 
metallic  upper  surface  and  black  under  surface  (except  the  reddish 
abdomen)  and  legs  (except  the  tarsi),  It  is  a  little  more  elongate 
than  its  congeners,  and  is  also  remarkable  for  the  sides  of  its 
prothorax  being  punctured  very  little  more  strongly  than  the 
disc.  The  basal  Hne  of  the  prothorax  is  distinct  from,  but  very 
near  to,  the  hind  margin. 

N.  Queeosland  ;  sent  by  Mr.  Masters. 
0.  Atistralain4py  Boisd.,  var.  ?   obscunis,      Differt  statura  multo 
minore,  colore  nigro  (maculis  minoribus  obscure  ferrugineis). 
Long.,  IJl.;  lat.,  1|  1.  (vix). 
I  have  seen  several  examples  of  this  insect,  all  from  Yilgarn, 
W.  Australia,  and  all  quite  identical — and  can  hardly  persuade 
myself  that  they  are  a  mere  variety,  although  I  cannot  find  any 
difference  from  the  type  except  in  respect  of  size,  colour,  and 
markings.     The  spots  on  the  elytra  are  placed  as  in  AustralasicB, 
but  are  quite  small,  and  of  a  very  dark  ferruginous  tint,  so  as  to 
be  very  inconspicuous. 

W.  Australia ;  sent  by  C.  French,  Esq. 

GYMN08CYMNU8,  gen.  nov.     Coccinellidarum, 
Corpus  fere  glabrum,  prothorace  setis  brevibus  minus  conspicuis 
sat  sparsim   vestito;    oculi  minus  subtiliter  granulati  fer^ 
paralleli ;    clypeus    antice    truncatus ;    antennae   ad    basin 
aperta^,  c^oxxi  Scymni  paulo  longiores,  *ll-articulatje ;  pro- 
sternum  breve  in  medio  sat  sequaliter  convexum ;  lamellee 
abdominales  segmenti  basalis  apicem  attingentes,  hujus  cum 
margine  postice  confus«;  elytrorum  epipleurse  subhorizontales 
integne,   baud  foveolat® ;    unguiculi  appendiculati ;  sutura 
ventrali   inter  segmenta   basale   et   secundum   sat  fortiter 
impressa. 
The  minute  species  for  which  I  propose  this  new  generic  name 
is  scarcely  pubescent ;  the  elytra  appear  to  be  absolutely  glabrous, 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  break  oflF  an  antenna  for  microscopic  examina- 
tion, as  I  possess  only  a  shicle  example,  hut  I  feel  satisfied  that  there  are 
11  joints  m  the  antennse;  1  can  count  10  very  distinctly,  and  am  nearly 
certain  there  is  another  that  would  be  distinct  under  a  microscope. 
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but  the  head  and  prothorax  are  set  somewhat  sparsely  with 

ciisp  silvery  hairs ;  its  epipleune  entire  and  horizontal  furr 

very  distinctive  character,  they  are  almost  exactly  like  the 

Epilachna.     This  genus  is  not  very  near  to  any  other  kno^ 

me ;  in  Dr.  Chapuis'  arrangement  of  the  Coccitiellida  its 

is  in  the  group  Scymnites,     In  my  tabulation  of  the  Austi 

CoccinellidUv  (Tr.  Roy.  Soc.,  S.A.,  XI.,  pp.  186-7)  it  falls  1 

the  species  that  I  have  called  "  Eupalea  ?"  from  which  it  ( 

by  its  incomplete  abdominal  lamellae. 

G.  qtuuiriTTuiculatttSy  sp.   nov.     Fere  circularis  ;    nitidus ; 

elytris   maculis    binis    magnis    rufis   omatis,    nonnul 

exemplorum  (?marium)  capite  prothoracis  lateribus  f< 

busque  anticis  plus  minusve  testaceis;  supra  crebrius 

tiliter  (latera  versus  magis  fortiter)  punctulatus  ;  protl 

fortiter  trans  verso,  hujus  basi  quam  elytrorum   basi 

angustiori ;    corpore  subtus  sublaevi.      Long.,  ^  1. ;   lal 

(vix). 

SCYMNOMORPHA,  gen.  nov. 

CJorpus  pubescens ;  oculi  subtiliter  granulati  sat  paralleli ;  cl 

antice   truncatus;    antennte   ad   basin    apertaB    breve 

articulates;  prosternum  sat  elongatum,   antice  transv 

aequaliter  sat  fortiter  convexum  haud  carinatum  ;  sout 

modicum ;  lamellas  abdominales  integrse,  antice  extus 

intra  marginem  lateralem  terminate?,  postice  segmenti  b 

ventralis  apicem  nullo  modo  attingentes;   elytrorum 

leune  horizontals  longe  ante  apicem  terminatse,  haud  i 

lata? ;  femora  haud  in  sulcos  recepta  ;  unguiculi  appei 

lati. 

This  genus  is  certainly   near   Scymnns  (Mulsant's   sub 

Pullus),  but  the  prosternum  wide  in  front,  and  evenly  c< 

without  any  depression  or  carinas,  seems  to  justify  its  separ 

The  first  ventral  suture  is  well  defined,  and  scarcely  less  str 

impressed  than  the  others.      The  facies  is  that  of  an  elo 

Scymmis, 

S.  duplopuiictulata,  sp.  nov.  Sat  elongato-ovalis ;  a 
pubescens ;  convexa ;  nigra,  corpore  subtus  rufes 
antennis  pedibusque  rufis ;  capite  prothoraceque  c 
subtilissime  elytris  dupliciter  (crebre  subtiliter  et  fo 
sparsim)  punctulatis.  Long.,  If  1. ;  lat.,  1  1. 
Victoria ;  Alpine  District. 

SCYMNODES. 

S.  Koebeli,  Blackb.  Among  the  Coccinellido!  recently  sei 
me  by  Mr.  Koebele  are  a  number  of  examples  of  Scymi 
which  I  think  must  be  referred  to  this  species,  although  in 
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case  they  prove  it  to  l)e  one  of  the  most  variable  of  its  family. 
Among  them  there  are  hardly  two  to  be  found  strictly  identical 
in  colouring  or  sculpture.  The  greater  part  of  them  appear  from 
the  labels  to  have  been  taken  at  one  place  (Toowoomba)  and  on 
one  plant  (Eugenia),  As  most  of  them  would  be  quite  unrecog- 
nisable by  comparison  with  my  description  of  the  type  form,  I 
think  it  will  be  best  to  describe  them  as  being  probably  varieties 
of  !S.  Koebeli^  as  follows  : — 

Var.  ?  immacukUus  a,  S.  Koebeli,  differt  elytris  immaculatis. 
Var.  1  Eugenia  a,  5.  immaculatOf  differt  pedibus  (tarsis  exceptis) 

totis  capiteque  nigris. 
Var.  ?  ftdvohirtiis  a  S^  immaculatOy  differt  pedibus  totis  capiteque 

nigris,  corpore  supra  fulvo-  (nee  cinereo-)  hirsuto. 
var.  1  varipes  a  S.  immaculatOy  differt  tibiis  (prsesertim  anticis)  plus 

minusve   rufescentibus,   elytris   obsolete  punctulatis   magis 

nitidis    (nonnullorum    exemplorum     corpore    supra    fulvo- 

hirsuto). 

An  example  differing  from  the  typical  form  only  in  the  some- 
what stronger  sculpture  of  its  elytra  and  under  surface  and  its 
more  darkly  coloured  head  and  legs  I  take  to  be  a  typical  female. 
A  remarkable  character  in  8.  Koebeli  is  the  exceptionally  strong 
dilatation  of  the  elytra  immediately  behind  the  base,  which  causes 
the  lateral  margin  to  be  very  strongly  sinuate  about  the  middle. 

SCYMNUS. 

S.  Sydneyensisy  sp.  nov.  Ovalis  ;  pubescens  ;  sat  convexus  ;  sat 
nitidus ;  coriaceus,  vix  distincte  punctulatus  ;  niger,  capite 
prothoraceque  (?  maris  solum)  ruf  escentibus  vel  testaceis,  hoc 
in  medio  (pnesertim  postice)  infuscato,  elytris  maculis  rufis 
omatis  (sc.  macula  basali  magna  juxta  scutellum,  macula 
parva  pone  humerum,  et  fascia  pone  medium  nee  marginem 
lateralem  neo  suturam  attingenti),  abdomine  postice  (?  maris 
solum)  rufescenti,  pedibus  rufescentibus  vel  testaceis ;  pro- 
stemo  medio  longitudinaliter  depresso,  spatio  depresso  lato 
sat  parallelo  utrinque  leviter  longitudinaliter  carinato ; 
lamellis  abdominalibus  haud  integris.  Long.,  1  1.  ;  lat.,  J  1. 
N.S.  Wales ;  taken  by  Mr.  Koebele  near  Sydney. 

8.  AustralasitBy  sp.  nov.  Breviter  ovalis  ;  pubescens  ;  minus  con- 
vexus ;  modice  nitidus ;  coriaceus,  vix  distincte  punctu- 
latus ;  rufo-testaceus,  capite  prothoracis  parte  media  et 
elytrorum  maculis  nonnuUis  (sc.  macula  communi  triangu- 
lari  basali  et  binis  minoribus  discoidalibus  posterioribus) 
piceis ;  prostemo  medio  longitudinaliter  depresso,  spatio 
depresso  lato  sat  parallelo  utrinque  leviter  longitudinaliter 
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carinato ;    lamellis   abdominalibus    baud    integris.      Long., 

To  ^' )   ^*^->    1  o  ^• 

Among  the  Cocciiiellid(S  taken  by  Mr.  Koebele  are  specimens 
from  various  localities  in  Queensland,  N.S.  Wales,  and  Victoria 
which  agree  in  presenting  the  structural  characters  of  the 
example  here  described,  and  are  all  distinguished  by  their  very 
fine  (scarcely  distinct)  puncturation,  and  by  being  of  a  rufo- 
testaceous  colour  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  infuscate  triangular 
spot,  with  its  base  on  the  base  of  the  elytra,  and  its  apex  on  the 
suture  at  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  same  from  the 
scutellum.  In  some  of  these  the  head  is  infuscated,  and  in  some 
the  middle  part  of  the  prothorax  is  more  or  less  stained  with 
black ;  some  have  also  two  small  infuscate  spots  placed  longi- 
tudinally on  the  hinder  part  of  the  disc  of  each  elytron.  I  think, 
though  not  without  hesitation,  that  they  all  belong  to  one 
variable  species.  I  have,  however,  selected  a  well-marked 
example  from  Queensland  for  description,  and  consider  it  possible 
that  some  of  the  specimens  I  treat  as  varieties  may  yet  prove  to 
be  distinct  species  The  insect  is  very  near  iS^.  insidiosu^,  Blackb., 
from  S.W.  AustraUa,  but  is  certainly,  I  think,  distinct  by  its 
more  needle-point  puncturation,  which  is  less  closely  placc^i  on 
the  elytra. 

Queensland,  *fec. 

S.J0C08118,  sp.  nov.  Ovalis;  pubescens;  modice  convexus;  minns 
nitidus ;  coriaceus,  vix  distincte  punctulatus ;  niger  vel 
piceo-niger,  corpore  subtus  plus  minusve  rufescenti,  antennis 
palpis  tibiis  anticis  tarsis  omnibus  et  elytris  postice  rufo-tes- 
taceis,  hismaculis  binis  magnis  trans  versis  (altera  antemediana 
lata  altera  postmediana  sat  angusta)  Isete  flavis  omatis; 
postemo  medio  loiigitudinaliter  depresso,  spatio  depresso 
minus  angusto  antrorsum  a  basi  leviter  angustato  utrinque 
leviter  carinato ;  lamellis  abdominalibus  baud  integris; 
prothoracis  basi  media  sublobata,  lobo  postice  truncata 
Long.,  1  1. ;  lat.,  |  1.  (vix). 

Easily  recognisable  by  the  markings  on  the  elytra,  which  seem 
constant.  They  consist  of  two  large  bright-yellow  transverse 
spots  on  each  elytron,  which  nearly  (but  not  quite)  touch  both 
suture  and  lateral  margin.  The  front  one  extends  from  a  little 
behind  the  base  to  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  el3rtron,  and 
is  produced  forward  in  the  middle  of  its  front  margin.  The  hind 
one  is  not  much  more  than  half  as  wide  as  the  other,  and  is 
situated  a  little  in  front  of  the  apex ;  it  is  of  flexuous  form. 

Queensland ;    taken   by   Mr.    Koebele    near   Toowoomba  on 
Eugenia. 
8.  cuculli/er,  sp.  nov.      Ovalis  ;    pubescens;   modice  convexus; 
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minus  nitidus  ;  coriaceus,  vix  distincte  punctulatus  ;  pallide 
testaceus,  metastemo  abdomineque  nifescentibus,  elytris 
nigris  utrinque  macula  magna  arcuata  longitudinaliter  posita 
pallide  testacea  omatis,  elytrorum  colore  nigro  in  prothorace 
producto  cucullum  simulanti  (nonnuUis  exemplis  maculis  in 
elytris  divisis  vel  minoribus  vel  carentibus,  nonnullis  exemplis 
corpore  subtus  inf uscato) ;  prosterno  medio  longitudinaliter 
depresso,  spatio  depresso  lato  sat  parallelo  utrinque  leviter 
longitudinaliter  carinato;  lamellis  abdominalibus  baud  in- 
t^ris.     Long.,  1  1.;  lat.,  ^  1. 

In  tbe  example  described  there  is  a  somewhat  kidney-shaped 
whitish-testaceous  mark  on  each  elytron,  its  convex  side  directed 
outward,  its  lobes  nearly  reaching  the  suture,  its  front  a  little  in 
front  of  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  elytra,  its  hind  extremity 
not  very  far  from  the  apex  of  the  elytra ;  in  another  example 
only  the  two  lobes  of  this  mark  are  present,  as  two  isolated  spots 
on  each  elytron,  in  another  it  is  altogether  wanting,  and  the  elytra 
are  uniformly  black  ;  all  the  examples  have  the  prothorax  of  a 
very  pale  testaceous  colour,  with  a  large  black  mark  projecting  for- 
ward over  more  than  half  the  length  and  width,  like  a  hood 
thrown  forward  from  the  black  eljrtra  over  the  prothorax ;  in  one 
of  them,  however,  the  black  colouring  becomes  a  little  pitchy  or 
brownish  in  the  front  of  the  eljrtra  and  on  the  prothorax. 

N.  S.  Wales  (Richmond  River)  and  Queensland ;  taken  by  Mr. 
Koebele. 

8,  victorierisis,  sp.  nov.     Sat  elongato-ovalis  ;  albido-pubescens ; 
sat  convexus  ;  niger,  capite  prothorace  (macula  magna  basali 
mediana  nigra  excepta)  elytrorum  (nonnullis  exemplis)  apice 
summo   prostemi   lateribus   abdominis  lateribus    et    apice 
antennis    palpis    pedibusque    rufis;     capite    prothoraceque 
crebre  subtiliter,  elytris  minus  subtiliter  vix  crebre,  punctu- 
latis;     prosterno    medio   longitudinaliter    minus    depresso, 
spatio  mediano  minus  lato  sat  parallelo  baud  ad  marginem 
auticum    continuato    utrinque     subtiliter     longitudinaliter 
carinato;    lamellis   abdominalibus   baud   integris.      Long., 
ljl.;lat.,  11. 
The  elongate  form  of  this  species  associates  it  with  S,  auru- 
gineus,    Blackb.,    to    which,    however,    it   bears   no   other   re- 
semblance. 

Victoria ;  Alpine  district. 

S,  subdongcUulus,  sp.  nov.  Sat  elongato-ovalis ;  albido-pubescens ; 
convexus ;  niger,  prothoracis  margine  antico  summo 
elytrorum  apice,  abdondne  antennis  tibiis  tarsisque  ru£s ; 
capite  prothoraceque  subtilissime  vix  manifesto,  elytris  pauUo 
magis  fortiter  nee    crebre  punctulatis ;     prosterno   medio 
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longitudinal  iter  depresso,  spatio  depresso  lato  sat  pa] 
haud    ad    margin  em    anticum    continuato,    utrinque 
tudinaliter  carinato  ;  lamellis  abdorainalibus  baud  in 
Long,  1}  L;  lat,  J  1. 

Much  like  the  preceding  in  size  and  shape,  but  very  diffe 
-coloured  and  punctured. 
Victoria  ;  Alpine  district. 

S,  sublatuSy  sp.  nov.  Late  ovalis ;  albido-pubescens ;  sa 
vexus  •  rufo-testaceus,  elytris  piceis  ;  capite  prothora 
vix  manifeste  elytris  subtiliter  crebre  punctulatis  ;  pro 
medio  longitudinaliter  depresso,  spatio  depresso  sat  la 
parallelo  haud  ad  niarginem  anticum  continuato  uti 
subtiliter  carinato  ;  lamellis  abdorainalibus  haud  inl 
Long,  I- L;  lat,  ^^^  1.  (vix). 

Very  distinct  from  its  previously  described  congeners  1 
short  broad  form  (suggestive  of  Ditropidua)  and  its  colourii 
N.S.  Wales ;  Blue  Mountains. 

S*  pretiosiiSj  sp.  nov.     Sat  late  ovalis  ;  albido-pubescens  ;  sa 

vexus  :  colore  variegatus,  capite  prothorace  (hoc  posi 

■  medio  infuscato)  et  pedibus  (femorum  posteriorum  tibi 

que  apice  et  tarsis,   infuscatis)  flavis,  elytris  metaster 

nigris,    abdomine   rufescenti ;    capite   prothoraceque  < 

subtiliter,  elytris  sat  sparsim  sat  fortiter,  punctulatis 

sterno  medio  longitudinaliter  minus  depresso,  spatio  mi 

;.    .-:  sat   lato   sat   parellelo    utrinque    subtiliter   longitudii 

ijj'  I  carinato  ;  lamellis  abdorainalibus  haud  integris.  Long., 

V^:  lat.,  ^  1. 

A  very  pretty  species  ;  bears  a  certain  reserablance  to  tb 
ceding,  but  ditt'ers  in  its  dark  metasternum  and  hind   bod}' 
•i^.*'.  in  the  colour  of  some  other  parts,  as  well  as  in  the  much 

: 'V;  strong  and  sparse  puncturation  of  its  elytra. 

J"'  .*.  Victoria  ;  Alpine  district. 

"\'\  jS.  aspersus,  Blackb.      The  examination  of  more  examp 

;  .  >:  iSu  ithsidiosusy  Blackb,  suggests  tlie  possibility   that  *S^.  a$ 

,^.':*v  may  be  an  extreme  variety  of  it.     I  have  not,  however,  see 

•'"^  ^!  specimen  of  insidiosus  that  is  not  of  distinctly  shorter  and 

•-*.  .*  form  than  S,  aspersus, 

-.  '.  jS.  ituiffectatus,  sp.  nov.     Satiate  ovalis  ;    albido-pul:>escens 

■';■  *  eraplo  typico  fere  abraso) ;  sat  con  vexus  :  capite  prot! 

^'\  *  (hoc  macula  magna  basali  fere  semi-circulari   nigra  o: 

pedibusque  rufo-testaceis,  elytris  rufis  (horum  sutura 
corpore  subtus  (prosterno  elytrorumque  epipleuris  p 
exceptis)  fere  nigro ;  capite  prothoraceque  subtili 
elytris  magis  fortit«r,  punctulatis ;    prosterno  medio 
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tudinaliter  depresso,  spatio  depresso  minus  lato  sat  parallelo 
utrinque  longitudinaliter  carinato,   lamellis   abdominalibus 
baud  integris.     Long.,  1  1. ;  -^  1. 
This  species,  in  its  colour  and  markings,  is  more  or  less  like  <S. 
insidiosuB  and  AustrcUasia,  but  at  once  distinguished  from  them 
by  the  considerably  stronger  puncturation  of  its  elytra,  which 
associates  it   with   S.    Whittonensisy  a  very  differently  coloured 
species,  with  bright  fulvous  (instead  of  ashy-white)  pubescence. 
Victoria ;  Alpine  district. 

S.  WhitUmensis,  sp.  nov.     Breviter  ovalis ;  Isete  aureo-vel  fulvo- 

pubescens ;    modice   convexus;    minus  nitidus ;    crebre  sat 

distincte  punctulatus ;    piceo-niger,  capite  prothoracis  mar- 

gine  antico  lateribusque  prostemi  lateribus  pedibus  anticis 

femoribus  intermediis  et  tarsis  omnibus  rufo-testaceis ;  pro- 

stemo  medio  longitudinaliter  depresso,  spatio  depresso  lato 

sat    parallelo    utrinque    leviter    longitudinaliter    caiinato ; 

lamellis  abdominalibus  baud  integris.      Long.,  1  1. ;  lat.,  -^1. 

This  species  resembles  S,  tenebricosus,  Bohem.,  in  puncturation, 

but  is  very  differently  coloured,  its  pubescence  particularly  being 

of  a  bright  fulvous  colour.     The  limit  of  the  dark  part  of  the 

prothorax  consists  of  a  curved  line  commencing  on  the  lateral 

margins  a  little  in  front  of  the  base,  and  nearly  touching  the 

anterior  margin  at  its  middle. 

N.S.  Wales ;  taken  by  Mr.  Koebele  near  Whitton. 
S.   (?an  gen.   nov.)  queenslandicus,  sp.  nov.     Oblongus ;  albido- 
pubescens ;    minus  convexus  ;  minus  nitidus ;  obcure  brun- 
neus,  antennis  pedibusque  dilutioribus,  epipleuris  testaceisl; 
capite  prothoraceque   crebre  subtiliter,   elytris   et    corpore 
subtus  fortiter  minus  crebre,  punctulatis ;  prosterno  medio 
longitudinaliter   depresso,    spatio  depresso   minus   lato    sat 
parallelo  utrinque  leviter  longitudinaliter  carinato  ;  lamellis 
abdominalibus  baud  integris ;  suturis  ventralibus  ajqualiter 
sat  profunde  impressis.     Ix)ng.,  ^  1.  ;  lat.,  J  1.  (vix). 
This  minute  insect  is  probably  not  a  true  Scymnus  ;  the  only 
definite  character,  however  that  I  can  find  to  distinguish  it  con- 
sists in  the  first  ventral  suture  not  being  enfeebled  in  the  middle; 
the  comparatively  narrow  elongate  flattish  form  gives  it  a  facies 
unlike  Sq/mnus,     Nevertheless,  as  I  have  not  an  example  for 
dissection,  and  so  cannot  satisfactorily  investigate  its  characters, 
it  is  better  if>  place  it  provisionally  in  Scymntis,  from  which  I  do 
not  think  it  could  be  far  removed  structurally. 

An  example  occurs  among  Mr.  Koebele^s  Scymnidm  which  is  a 
little  less  elongate,  less  parallel,  and  more  convex  (being,  there- 
fore, more  ScymmtsAUke  in  form) ;  it  possibly  represents  a  closely 
allied  distinct  species  ;  the  flattened  space  on  its  presternum  (as 
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might  be  expected  from  the  general  form)  seems  distinctly  wider 
than  in  the  specimen  described,  but  as   I  can  find  no  other 
difference  I  think  the  variation  of  form  is  probably  sexuaL 
Queensland ;  taken  by  Mr.  Koebele. 

8,  voffans,  sp.  nov.  Late  ovalis  ;  pubescens ;  modice  convexus  ; 
minus  nitidus  ;  niger,  vel  nigro-piceus,  antennis  palpis  pedi- 
busque  Isete  testaceis ;  prothorace  subtiliter  sat  crebre, 
elytris  sat  fortiter  minus  crebre,  punctulatis;  prostemo 
medio  angusto  planato;  lamellis  abdominalibus  integris. 
long.,  I  1.  ;  lat.,  1 1. 

This  minute  species  seems  to  be  a  typical  Scymnua  in  all 
respects  except  in  having  its  abdominal  lamellae  entire  (I  have 
not,  however,  succeeded  in  counting  the  joints  in  its  antenns). 
It  is  at  once  distinguished  from  its  Australian  described  con- 
geners by  its  extremely  small  size. 

Victoria  and  N.S.  Wales ;  taken  by  Mr.  Koebele. 

The  following  tabulation  of  the  hitherto  described  Australian 
Scymni  will  probably  aid  in  the  identification  of  the  foregoing 
new  species. 

A.  Abdominal  lamellse  incomplete. 
B.  First  ventral  suture  enfeebled  in  the  middle. 
C.  Pubescence  short  and  fairly  close. 
D.  Prostemum  not  simple. 
E.  Puncturation  of  elytra  more  or  less  fine  and  close  (not 
less  so,  e.g,,  than  in  <i.  discoideus,  111.). 
F.  Prosternal  ridge  entire. 
G.  Form  more  or  less  widely  oval. 
H.  Puncturation    of    elytra  excessively    fine     (scarcely 
visible),  especially  near  suture. 

I.  Elytra   blackish,  without  sharply  defined  pale  mark- 

ings (prothorax  without  sharply  defined  markings). 
J.  Suture  finely  carinate  be- 
hind middle  ...     simplex,  Blackb. 
J  J.  Suturenotat  all  carinate 

behind  middle  . . .     lubricus,  Blackb. 

II.  Elytra  not  as  I  (or  pro- 

thorax     with     sharply 

defined  markings). 

J.  Base   of    prothorax    not 

with     an     emarginate 

lobe. 

K.  Elytra      blackish,      at 

least  on  a  large  space 

around  the  scutellum. 
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L.  Puctu  ration  of  elytra 

sparse   and    scarcely 

visible     ... 

LL.  Puncturation  of  elytra 

less  fine  and  sparse 

M.  Form  very  short  and 

wide    ... 
MM.  Form  less  short  and 
wide. 
N.  Elytra    with    large 
conspicuous  yellow 
markings 
NN.  Elytra  not   bear- 
ing large  conspic- 
uous yellow  mark- 
ings   ... 
KK.  Elyt.   (except  suture 
and  some  small  mark- 
ings) pale  testaceous 
brown     ... 
JJ.  Base  of  proth.  with  an 
emarginate  lobe. 
K.  Markings      of     elytra 

yellow 
KK.  Markings    of    elytra 
red 
HH.  Puncturation    of   elytra 
much  better  defined  (not 
much  less  strong  than  in 
8,  capitatusy  Fab.). 
I.  Elytra  evenly  punctured, 

or  nearly  so. 

J.  Large  species  (exceeding 

1  1.  in  length)  with  the 

elytra  red,  at  least  in 

hinder  part. 

K.  Prothorax  almost  Isevi- 

gate 
KK.  Prothorax  punctured 
almost  uniformly  with 
the  elytra 
JJ.  Small  species  (at  most 
1  1.  in  length). 
K.  Pubescence      silvery 

whitish. 
L.  Head    front    of     pro- 


Australasise,  Blackb. 
insidioBUs,  Blackb. 

jocosus,  Blackb. 

aspersus,  Blackb. 

australis,  Blackb. 

cucuUifer,  Blackb. 
sydneyensis,  Blackb. 


poonindiensis,  Blackb. 


Mejnricki,  Blackb. 
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Whittonensis,  BL 

inafifectatus,  Blacl 


casuariiue,  Blackl 
aurugineus,  Black 
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thorax  and  front  legs 
in  male  pale  yellow 
LL.  Not  colored  as  L    ... 
KBL  Pubescence  fulvous 
L.  Hind  legs  black 
LL.  All    the    legs    rufo- 
testaceous 
II.  Elytra    almost    Icevigate 
towards  the  lateral  mar- 
gins 
GG.  Form  very  elongate 
FF.  Prostemal  ridge  not  extend- 
ing   to    front    margin     of 
prostemum. 
G.  Elytra   not  marked  with  a 
sharply    defined     sanguin- 
eous pattern. 
H.  Head   and   prothorax   not 
entirely  bright  rufous. 

I.  Head  black. 
J.  Size   large,  sides   nearly 

parallel 
JJ.  Size  small,  sides  arcuate 

II.  Head  red 
HH.  Head     and      prothorax 

entirely  bright  rufous 
GG.  Elytra     marked     with     a 
sharply  defined  sanguin- 
eous pattern 
EE.  Puncturation  of  elytra  much 
more  strong  and  sparse 
DD.  Prostemum  quite  simple 
CO.  Pubescence  long  and  sparse    . . . 
BB.  First  ventral  suture  normal 
AA.  Abdominal  lamellie  complete. 
B.  Elytra  with  defined  markings     ... 
BB.         Elytra  devoid  of  markings  ... 

HYPOCYREMA,  gen.  nov.  fCoccinellidarumJ, 
Corpus  pubescens  ;  oculi  subtiliter  granulati ;  clypeus  antit 
truncato-emarginatus  subreflexus  ad  latera  late  dil 
antennarum  basi  omnino  obtegens ;  prostemum  latu 
sequaliter  convexum;  scutellum  parvum;  lamellse  abc 
ales  magnse  integne,  segmenti  basalis  apicem  attingt 
ely trorum  epipleurse  sat  latse,  ad  femora  recipienda  fove 
femora  in  sulcos  recepta  ;  suturse  ventrales  bene  impi 
tibiis  in  femorum  sulcos  receptee. 


subelongatulus,  6 
oscillans,  Blackb. 
victoriensis,  Black 

sublatus,  Blackb. 


Sedani,  Blackb. 

pretiosus,  Blackb. 
inusitatus,  Blackb 
notescens,  Blackb 
queenslandicus,  B 

parallelus,  Blackb 
vagans,  Blackb. 
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ecies  on  which  I  found  this  genus  has  much  general 
ice  to  Oyrema  nigellum,  Blackb.,  but  its  clypeus  being 
idely  (quite  as  much  so  as  in  any  Orcus  or  Chilocorm) 
des  in  front  of  the  eyes  seems  to  forbid  placing  it  in 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  Serangium  (which  has  a 
;  similar  clypeal  structure)  by  its  finely-granulated  eyes 
Lipemes  by  the  under-surface  of  its  body  being  deeply 
r  the  reception  of  the  legs. 

lluniy  sp.  nov.  Subhemisphtericum ;  nitidum ;  breviter 
lo-pubescens ;  nigrum ;  prothorace  inmedio  obsolete,  ad 
a  crebre  rugulose  punctulato ;  elytris  subtiliter  leviter 
crebre  punctulatis ;  segmentis  ventralibus  basali  et 
ili  crebre  rugulose,  ceteris  vix  perspicue,  punctulatis. 
r,,±l;  lat,  41. 

lia  ;  taken  by  Mr.  Koebele ;  exact  locality  not  specified. 

CYCLOSCYMNUS,  gen.  nov.  (Ooccinellidarum), 
ainus  pubescens,  capite  prothoraceque  setis  brevibus 
IS  conspicuis  sat  sparsim  vestitis ;  oculi  sat  subtiliter 
ulati  fere  paralleli ;  clypeus  antice  truncatus  ;  antennae 
isin  apert£e,  breves,  1 1-articulatse ;  prosternum  sat  breve, 
edio  vix  planato  sed  spatio  lato  mediano  carina  subtili 
ique  marginato ;  scutellum  perparvum  ;  lamellae  abdo- 
bles  segmenti  basalis  apicem  attingentes,  hujus  cum 
^ne  postice  confusae ;  elytrorum  epipleurse  sat  horizon- 
haud  integrse,  ad  femora  recipienda  foveolatae ;  femora 
ilcos  recepta  ;  suturae  ventrales  bene  impressse  ;  unguiculi 
ndiculati. 

3cies  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  form  this  genus  is  very 
1  general  appearance  to  GyninoscyninuSy  BucolelluSf  and 
71,  but  a  glance  at  the  structural  characters  will  show 
nnot  be  placed  in  any  of  them.  In  Dr.  Chapuis'  arrange- 
the  Coccinellida  its  place  is  in  the  Bucolites,  In  my 
1  of  the  Australian  Coccinellidw  (Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  XI., 
r)  it  falls  into  the  Division  "AA"  along  with  Serangium 
nay  from  both  which  the  following  characters  in  com- 
will  distinguish  it: — Prosternum  not  abnormally  pro- 
front,  nor  having  the  median  space  abruptly  flat. 
uSy  sp.  nov.  Fere  circularis ;  nitidus  ;  sat  convexus ; 
is,  elytris  brunnescentibus,  maculis  ternis  testaceis 
tis  (his  longitudinaliter  in  serie  positis) ;  in  capite  pro- 
Lceque  sparsim  manifeste  (in  elytris  vix  manifeste)  setis 
bu^vestitus;  supra  sparsim  minus  fortiter  (latera  vei*sus 
s  fortiter)  punctulatus  ;  prothorace  fortiter  transverso, 
3  basi  quam  elytrorum   basis   vix  angustiori ;    corpore 
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subtus  sparsim  minus  subtiliter  punctulato  ;  segment 

trali  apicali  (?  maris)  crebre  fortiter  punctulato.     Loiij 

lat,  A  I.  (vix). 

This  species  is  very  easily  recognisable  by  its  marking 

sisting  of  a  longitudinal  series  of  three  pale  testaceous  sp 

each  elytron. 

N.S.  Wales ;  Blue  Mountains  ;  taken  by  Mr.  Koebele. 

BUCOLiNUS,  gen.  no  v.  (CoccinellidaruTn). 

Corpus  pubescens ;  oculi  minus  subtiliter  granulati  sat  pai 
clypeus  antice  truncatus;  antennae  ad  basin  apertae  elc 
robustaj  ll-articulatce ;  prostemum  sat  breve,  antice 
versim  leviter  convexum  vix  depressum  nee  carin 
scutellum  modicum ;  lamella;  abdominales  integrae  f 
transversa  postice  segmenti  basalis  ventralis  apicei 
attingentes ;  ely trorum  epipleune  leviter  concavae  long 
elytrorum  medium  continuatte,  contra  pedes  interme 
posticos  foveolata; ;  corpus  subtus  ad  femorum  recepi 
leviter  excavatum  ;  unguiculi  appendiculati. 

The  species  for  which  I  propose  this  name  has  very  mu 
appearance  of  Bucolus^  but  though  it  is  certainly  near  that 
structurally,  it  cannot  be  placed  in  it.  According  to  Dr.  CI 
the  essential  character  of  the  Bucolites  is  a  combination 
following, — antennw  exposed  at  the  base,  epipleune  fov© 
IxKiy  pubescent.  The  present  genus  presents  this  combi 
and  agrees  with  Bucolus  in  the  following  characters  (by 
Dr.  Chapuis  separates  Bucolus  from  the  other  genera 
group) — claws  appendiculate,  alxlomen  consisting  of  live  seg 
no  fossa  under  the  anterior  angles  of  the  prothorax.  It 
from  Bucolus,  however,  in  the  absence  of  a  chin-piece 
tonniere)  in  its  comparatively  long,  stout  antenna^  whi 
almost  like  those  of  a  RhizobiuSy  in  its  clypeus  not  being 
expanded  laterally,  in  its  simple  tibiae,  and  in  the  differen 
of  its  elytral  epipleune,  which  are  not  nearly  so  wide  in  f 
those  of  Bucolus,  and  are  generally  narrowed  hindward  t 
the  apex  (the  evenness  of  their  narrowing  being  not  mu 
turbed  opposite  the  hind  coxa»,  whereas  in  Bucolun  the  epi 
are  very  wide  in  front,  but  suddenly  become  almost  veri 
i||||l  apparently  non-existent,  opposite  the  hind  coxje).     The  e 

in  Bucolus)  are  evidently  less  finely  granulated  than  in  Sc 
but  very  much  less  coarsely  than  in  Rhizohius.  The  abd 
lamella;  are  very  much  like  those  of  Bucolus,  but  do  not  c 
nearly  reach  the  hind  margin  of  the  basal  ventral  segment 

B,  longicor^m,  sp.  nov.  Late  ovalis,  fere  subcircularis ; 
depressus;  albido-pubescens ;  piceo-rufus  capite  prot 
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bus  antennis    pedibusque    dilutioribus,   metasterno  et 
jnti  basalis  parte  mediana  nigris ;  capite  prothoraceque 
liter,   elytris  paullo  magis  fortiter,  crebre  punctulatis. 
,  U  I. ;  lat,  1-,V  1. 
I ;  Alpine  District. 

RnizoBius. 

r,  Black.  This  species  is  very  closely  allied  to  D.  Bou- 
tch  ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  distinct  species.  I  do  not 
difference  in  the  sexual  characters.  I  have  before  me 
e  of  E.  Boucardi  (female)  which  differs  from  R.  major 
le  sex  as  follows : — The  general  form  is  much  more 
red  instead  of  being  clear  bright  fulvous,  the  general 
ich  more  convex,  and  not  so  wide,  the  elytra  are  more 

evidently  less  closely  punctured,  and  the  elevated 
»ace  of  the  prosternum  is  differently  shaped,  being 
mediately  behind  its  front  margin,  and  then  distinctly 
»gain  hind  ward,  while  the  same  piece  in  R,  major  is 
narrowed  from  the  coxa?  to  the  front  margin. 
}talus,  sp.  nov.  Ovalis,  paullo  elongatus  ;  convexus  ; 
e  fulvo-pubescens  et  setis  erectis  sparsim  vestitus  ;  rufis, 
s  insigniter  nigro-pictis ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  vix 

(postice  quam  antice  baud  multo)  latiori,  lateribus 
otundatis,  angulis  anticis  rotundatis  posticis  distinctis 
is ;  capite  prothoraceque  vix  perspicue  elytris  sparsim 
liter  (subtiliter  et  sat  crasse)  punctulatis;  prosterno 
>  longitudinaliter  anguste  depresso,  spatio  depresso  fere 
[elo  utrinque  carinato  antice  obtuso.     Long.,  2  1.  ;  lat. 


tf 


istinct  by  the  sharply  defined  and  conspicuous  black 
on  the  elytra,  which  consist  of  a  number  of  longitu- 
s  forming  (in  the  example  before  me)  a  strong  vitta  on 
I  the  scutellum  reaching  nearly  the  middle  of  the  ely- 
lated  at  its  base,  and  several  other  vittse  which  are 
id  run  into  each  other  here  and  there  in  such  fashion 
an  irregular  and  very  strongly  zigzagged  fascia  near  the 
x)uching  the  lateral  margin,  and  on  each  elytron  a  discal 
af  a  fascia  reaching  neither  the  suture  nor  the  lateral 
.nd   connected  at  its    external   side  with    the   hinder 


taken  by  Mr.  Koebele. 

>ennis,  sp.  nov.  Sat  late  ovalis  ;  sat  convexus ;  pallide 
-pubescens  et  setis  erectis  sparsim  vestitus;  niger, 
3  prothoracis  lateribus  elytrorum  partibus  nonnullis  [sc. 
ine    laterali   suturaque   (his   anguste),    macula   magna 
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humerali  (hac  postice  bifida),  macula  elongata  comi 
suturali  mediana,  et  macula  sat  parva  postmediana  p 
suturam]  prostemo  antennis  palpis  pedibus  et  abdor 
lateribus  apiceque  rufo-testaceis ;  prothorace  quam  Ion 
circiter  duplo  (postice  quam  antice  baud  multo)  lai 
lateribus  modice  rotundatis,  angulis  anticis  rotunclatis 
ticis  distinctis  obtusis ;  capite  prothoraceque  subtilise 
elytris  sat  crebre  minus  subtiliter,  punctulatis ;  prosi 
medio  longitudinal  iter  anguste  depresso,  spatio  dep 
elongato-triangulari  antice  sat  acuto.    Long.,  2  1. ;  lat.,  1 

Distinguished  from  all  the  previously-described  Austr 
Bhizobii,  with  *  a  similar  prosternal  structure  (ej 
i?.  nigronotatus)  by  its  elytra  having  well-defined  mark 
From  B,  nigronotatus  it  difiers  intei*  alia  by  the  puncturatio 
its  elytra. 

Queensland ;  taken  by  Mr.  Koebele  near  Toowoomba 
JSugenia, 

B.  speculi/er,  sp.  nov.  Ovalis ;  sat  convexus,  elytris  minus  1 
pone  scutellum  fere  subgiblx)sis  ;  pallide  fulvo-pubescei 
setis  erectis  sparsim  vestitus;  rufus,  prothorace  plus  min 
infuscato,  elytris  leneo-piceis ;  prothorace  quam  longion 
duplo  (postice  quam  antice  circiter  tertia  parte)  lai 
lateribus  subrectis,  angulis  anticis  rotundatis,  posticis 
rectis ;  capite  prothoraceque  sat  crebre  vix  fortiter,  el 
sat  fortiter  vix  crebre  (quam  B.  liturU  Fab.,  pauUo  n 
fortiter  minus  crebre,  in  spatio  communi  paullo 
scutellum  obsolete)  punctulatis  ;  prostemo  medio  longiti 
aliter  depresso,  spatio  depresso  triangulari  utrinque  cari 
antice  obtuso.     Long.,  1 J  1.;  lat.,  l-j\,  1. 

Easily  distinguished  by  the  almost  Isevigate  common  spae 
the  elytra,  a  little  behind  the  scutellum. 

Queensland ;  taken  by  Mr.  Koebele  on  Eugenia. 

B.  Toowoonibcdy  sp,  nov.  Ovalis ;  sat  convexus  ;  pallide  f 
pubescens  et  setis  erectis  sparsim  vestitus ;  rufo-testa 
elytris  teneis,  prothorace  nonnullis  exemplis  plus  min 
infuscato ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  duplo  (postice  c 
antice  baud  multo)  latiori,  lateribus  vix  arcuatis,  an 
anticis  rotundatis,  posticis  fere  rectis ;  corpore  supra 
tiliter  minus  crebre  punctulato  ;  prostemo  medio  longib 
aliter  depresso,  spatio  depresso  elongato-triangulari  utrii 
carinato  antice  obtuso.     Long.,  ly\,  1.;  lat.,  1  1. 

The  elytral  puncturation  of  this  species  is  even  finer  than 
of  B.  debilisy  Blackb.,  from  which  it  also  dift'ers  (apart  from 
different  colouring)  in  the  sides  of  its  flattened  prosternal  i 
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ig  from  base  to  front.     The  described  species  resembling 
'  are  all  strongly  punctured, 
iland  (Toowoomba). 

'8,  sp.  nov.  Ovalis  ;  sat  convexus ;  pallide  argenteo- 
•  (nullo  mode  fulvo)  pubescens  et  setis  nigris  erectis 
aim  vestitus ;  supra  nigricans,  eorpore  subtus  piceo, 
nnis  metasterni  lateribus  abdomine  coxis  genubus 
sque  rufeseentibus ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  duplo 
;ice  quam  antice  baud  multo)  latiori,  subtilius  punctulato, 
ibus  leviter  arcuatis,  angulis  anticis  rotundatis,  posticis 
rectis  ;  elytris  sat  fortiter  minus  crebre  punctulatis  ; 
temo  medio  longitudinaliter  depresso,  spatio  depresso 
igulari  utrinque  carinato  antice  subacuto.      Long.,  l^ij  ^-5 

i  1.  (vix). 

allied  to  E.  Lindiy  Blackb.,  but  at  once  distinguishable 
ort  pubescence  of  the  upper  surface  being  silvery  white 
II  fulvous),  and  the  long  setae  black.  From  R.  hirteUus^ 
it    differs    inter  alia  by   its  smaller  size    and   different 

iland  ;  taken  by  Mr,  Koebele. 

ntiiy  sp,  nov,  Ovalis,  elytris  inpartibus  duabus  pos- 
>ribus  Bequaliter  arcuatim  angusta-tis ;  subdepressus ; 
reo-fulvo-pubescens  et  setis  pallidis  erectis  minus  per- 
lis  vestitus ;  piceo-niger,  capite  prothorace  antice  et 
itera  elytrorum  margine  laterali  sum  mo  antennis  pedibus 
►mineque  rufis;  prothorace  quam  longiori  circiter  dimidio 
ri,  antice  modice  angustato,  lateribus  sat  arcuatis, 
1 1  is  anticis  rotundatis,  posticis  sat  rectis  ;  prothorace  sat 
ter,  elytris  sequaliter  valde  fortiter,  sat  crebre  (fere  ut 
Ituriy  Fab.,  sed  multo  magis  tequaliter)  punctulatis  ;  pro- 
10  medio  longitudinaliter  depresso,  spatio  depresso  sub- 
igulari  utrinque  carinato  antice  vix  acuto.     Long.,  If  1.; 

>ecies  has  little  of  the  facies  of  a  Rhizohius,  owing  to  its 
[  form  and  the  shape  of  its  elytra,  which  widen  gently 
base  hind  ward  for  only  about  one-third  of  their  length, 
narrow  gently,  continuously,  and  arcuately  to  the  apex, 
rom  the  side  the  insect  appears  only  about  half  as  high 
)i  its  congeners  {e,g,,  discolor,  Er.);  in  its  depressed  form 
us,  Blackb.,  approaches  it.  In  colouring  and  punctura- 
►p roaches  R,  discolor ,  Er.,  but  with  tlie  punctures  on  the 
idently  more  even  {i.e.,  of  more  equal  size  and  more 
istributed). 

V^ales ;  Blue  Mountains  ;  also  taken  by  Mr.  Koebele  in 
ml. 
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J?.  Jaaciculatus,  sp.  nov.  Late  ovalis  ;  nitidus  ;  sat  conve 
niger,  abdomine  vix  rufescenti,  elytris  violaceis,  c 
antice  antennis  palpis  geniculis  anticis  tarsisque  rufo-1 
ceis ;  setis  elongatis  erectis  nigris  et  fasciculis  j 
brevioribus  intermixtis  vestitus  ;  capite  prothoraceque  n 
sparsim  elytris  sparsissime  iniequaliter,  perspicue  pu 
latis ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  circiter  duplo  (pc 
quam  antice  haud  multo)  latiori ;  prosterno  medio  pla 
spatio  planato  lato  postice  sat  parellelo  antice  acumi 
Long.,  1-^  1.  ;  lat.,  -J  1. 

A  very  distinct  species  on  account  of  the  rich  violet  coloi 
its  elytra,  and  the  fascicles  of  snowy-white  hairs  with  which 
are  spotted.  The  head  of  the  type  is  so  drawn  back  int< 
prothorax  that  I  cannot  examine  the  eyes  very  satisfactorily 
I  can  see  that  they  are  more  or  less  coarsely  granulated,  an 
all  the  other  characters  agree  well  with  Bhizobiua,  I  have  no 
tation  in  referring  the  present  insect  to  that  genus. 

Queensland ;  taken  by  Mr.  Koebele,  near  Toowooraba 
Eiigenia, 

A*.  apicaliSf  sp.  nov.  Ovalis;  sat  convexus;  nitidus;  arge 
pubescens  et  setis  erectis  pallidis  sparsim  vestitus;  j 
niger,  labro  palpis  antennis  femoribus  anticis  tibiis  tars 
omnibus  et  abdomine  plus  minus ve  testaceo-ruiis,  elytr 
parte  apicali  (hac  bene  determinata)  sanguinea ;  proth 
circiter  duplo  (postice  quam  antice  haud  multo)  la 
antice  utrinque  oblique  late  obscure  impresso,  minus  pers 
punctulato,  lateribus  fere  rectis,  angulis  anticis  rotun 
posticis  sat  rectis  ;  elytris  sparsim  sat  fortiter  punctul 
prosterno  medio  longitudinaUter  depresso,  spatio  depress 
angulari.  Long.,  1^1.;  lat.,  -J  1. 
The   sharply   defined   bright-red   apical   part   of    the  el; 

readily  distinguishes   this   species   from   all   its   near  allie 

described. 

N.S.  Wales ;  taken  by  Mr.  Koebele  in  the  Richmond  1 

District. 

J?  ccerulens^  sp.  nov.  Ovalis  ;  sat  convexus ;  nitidus  ;  ruf o-pi 
antennis  palpis  prothoracis  lateribus  et  margine  antico 
tarsisque  dilutioribus,  prothoracis  disco  elytrisque  obi 
coeruleis,  ;  fulvo-pubescens  et  setis  fulvis  sparsim  vest 
prothorace  quam  longiori  fere  duplo  (postice  quam  a 
haud  multo)  latiori  distincte  sat  crebre  punctulato,  late 
leviter  arcuatis,  angulis  anticis  rotundatis  posticis  fere  n 
elytris  crebre  minus  fortiter  punctulatis ;  prosterno  n 
longitudinaliter  depresso,  spatio  depresso  lato  para 
Long.,  lil.;  lat.,  -J  1. 
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ue  colour  of  the  elyti'a,  together  with  the  very  distinct 

tion   of   the  elytra  and  the  unusual  widtli  of   the  longi- 

lepressed   spjice  on   the  prosternum,  readily  distinguish 

ies. 

tlia ;    taken    by    Mr.    Koebele ;    the    exact    locality   not 


'sali^.  Black b.  (Tr.  Roy.  Soc,  S.A.,  1892,  p.  70).  For 
mctu ration  is  strong  on  the  elytra,  but)  considerably 
on  the  prothorax"  read  ".  .  .  .  considerably  less 
e  prothorax." 

fiSy  sp.  nov.  Elongato-ovalis  ;  sat  convexus  ;  satis  fulvis 
brevibus  erectis  minus  sparsira  vestitus ;  rufo-piceus, 
nnis  pedibus  et  epipleuris  dilutioriljus ;  capite  protho- 
que  vix  nianifeste,  elytris  sat  crebre  sat  fortiter  punctu- 

;  prothorace  quani  longiori  fere  duplo  (postice  tjuain 
ce  baud  inulto)  latiori,  lateribus  vix  arcuatis,  angulis 
cis  rotundatis  baud  productis  posticis  rectis ;  cor  pore 
pUS  sat  crebre  minus  sub  til  iter  punctulato  ;  prosterno 
io  Eequaliter  convexo  nee  planato   nee  carinato.     Jjong., 

lat,  A  1. 

distinguished  from  the  other  described  species  having 
ernum  similarly  formed  by  its  obscure  dark-red  colour 
3aratively  coarsely  punctured  elytra. 
Vfile^  and  Queensland  ;  taken  by  Mr.  Koebele. 
[  furnished  the  Royal  Society  (in  1888)  with  a  tabular 
t  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  Australian  species 
biuftj  so  many  additional  species  have  been  described  in 

group  of  the  genus  (which  I  called  "A")  that  a  new 
n  seems  to  be  called  for,  as  follows — [In  the  case  of 
n,  Muls.,  and  B.  discolor ^  Er.,  and  also  of  B.  hirtellus^ 
tnd  R,  ruficolli%  Black b.,  I  am  unable  (for  want  in  each 
,  reliable  type  of  one  of  the  species)  to  set  down  a  clearly 
lie  record  of  a  distinctive  character  ;  but  in  each  case  I 
hat  the  species  bracketed  togetlier  are  distinct  inter  8e,\ 

RHIZOBIUS, 

an  space  of  prosternum  longi- 
iinally  flattened,  and  with  a  fine 
rina  on  either  side, 
es  distinguished  by  two  large 
ivea*  on  the  apical  ventral  seg- 
ent. 

rm  oval. 

uture  of  the  general  colour. 
Lateral  margins  of  general  colour, 
apex  of  elytra  sanguineous. 
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F.  Form      convex,      puncturation 

sparse  and  fine 
FF.  Form  depressed,  puncturation 
stronger  and  closer 
££.  Lateral   margin   narrowly  san- 
guineous 
DD.  Suture  narrowly  sanguineous  . . . 
DDD.  Suture  with  a  large  sanguin- 
eous spot     .^. 
CC.  Form  narrow  and  elongate 
BB.  Sexual  characters  not  as  in  B. 
C.  Elytra  uniformly  piceous  reddish  or 
black,  or  with  these  colours  inde- 
finedly   mingled   (as   from   imma- 
turity) and   furnished   with   long 
erect  hairs. 
D.  Colour  of   ventral   segments  uni- 
form  (or   nearly  so)    with   the 
undersurface. 
K  Species  of  normally  convex  form. 
F.  Elytra  more  or  less  evenly  punc- 
tured. 
G.  Prothorax    conspicuously   and 
closely  punctured. 
H.  Prothorax    (or  at    least   its 
disc)  coloured  as  the  elytra. 

I.  Legs  (especially  the  femora) 

more  or  less  infuscate. 
J.  Size     moderate     or     small 
(long.  1^  1.  or  less). 
K.   Elytra  uniformly  shining 
piceous,  slightly  metal- 
lic-bronzy (less  closely 
punctured) 
KK.  Eljrtra  not  at  all  metal- 
lic,   usually   in    part 
rufescent  (more  close- 
ly punctured) 
JJ.  Size   large   (long.   2  1.  or 
nearly  so) 

II.  Legs  entirely  bright  rufous 

or  testaceous 
HH.  Prothorax   entirely   bright 
rufous,  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  elytra 


Boucardi,  Cro 

major,  Blackl 

Bakewelli,  Cr 
carnifex,  Mai 

bajulus,  Muls 
proprius,  Blac 


Lindi,  Blackb 


dorsalis,  Blac 

fugax,  Blackl 
{discolor,  Er. 
("Evansi,  Muls. 

(^hirtellus,  Cro 
ruficolHs,  Blw 
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T.  Prothorax  scarcely  distinctly 
punctulate. 

I.  Prothorax    and    elytra   con- 

colorous  or  nearly  so. 
T.  Flattened  ridge  of  presternum 
elongate-triangular 

II.  Flattened  ridge  of  proster- 

nuni   with   parallel    sides 
IH.   Prothorax   red,  in  conspic- 
uous   contrast     to     the 
elytra     ... 
Elytra     with    a    conspicuous 
common    lajvigate   space    a 
little  behind  the  scutellum 
Form    much     more     depressed 
than  is  usual  in  Rhizobius  . . . 
Ventral  segments  ruf  o-testaceous, 
in    strong    contrast     to    the 
black  sterna. 
Puncturation  of  elytra  close  (as 
much  so  as  in  i?.  discolor^  Er.) 
Puncturation   of    elytra    much 
less  close 

in  the   preceding 


with    fascicles  of 


Hytra   not   as 
group  ("C") 
ilytra   spotted 
white  hair        ...  -  •  •  •  •  • 

Elytra    with    a   sharply-defined 

coloured  pattern. 
Elytra  finely  punctulate 
,.  Elytra  coarsely  punctulate     ... 
0.  Elytra  blue  or  metallic. 
Elytra       pale       reddish,       with 

greenish  opalescence  ... 
;.  Elytra  dark  blue  (general  form 

very  elongate) 
^E,  El>tra    bright   metallic    blue 

(general  form  oval) 
DD.  Elytra     piceous,     with     ill- 
defined    reddisli    blotches 
DDD.  Elytra   piceous,    with    the 
apex    brightly    sanguin- 
eous 


csecus,  Blackb. 
debilis,  Blackb. 

Toowoombje,  Blackb. 

speculifer,  Blackb. 
Aurantii,  Blackb. 


ventralis,  Er. 
satelles,  Blackb. 

fasciculatus,  Blackb. 


ornatipennis,  Blackb. 
nigronotatus,  Blackb. 


insipidus,  Blackb. 
cyaneus,  Blackb. 
ca?ruleus,  Blackb. 
Iseticulus,  Blackb. 

apicalis,  Blackb. 


ERITHIONVX  (gen.  nov.). 
to  affinis  difFert  oculis  minus  fortiter  granulatis  unguicu- 
que  anterioribus  4  bifidis  posticis  appendiculatis. 
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Typ.  E.  (Rhizohius)  larwauSy  Blackb. 

When  I  described  R.  lanosus  {suiprti,  p.  71)  I  noted  theneces 
cf  regarding  it  as  forming  a  distinct  sul>-section  of  Rhizob 
In  studying  the  further  supply  of  material  sent  by  Mr.  Koet 
I  find  that  the  difference  in  the  pubescence  which  gives  it  a  fac 
different  from  that  of  typical  Rhizob ii  is  accompanied  b 
very  considerably  finer  granulation  of  the  eyes,  and  the  > 
peculiar  character  of  the  claws  of  the  anterior  four  legs  b< 
strongly  bifid  while  those  of  the  hind  legs  are  appendiculate. 
must  therefore  form  a  new  genus. 

MIDU8. 

According  to  Mr.  Crotch,  in  his  "  Revision  of  the  Ooccinellii 
Scymnus  stragulatus,  Er.  (from  Tasmania),  belongs  to  this  ge 
which  M.  Mulsant  founded  (on  an  African  species)  as  a  subge 
of  Pharus,  Mr.  Crotch  states  that  it  is  a  good  genus  on  accc 
of  its  elongate  subdepressed  form,  complete  abdominal  pla 
coarsely  granulated  eyes,  and  long  antenme.  In  his  subseqi 
remarks  Mr.  Crotch  seems  to  imply  that  he  has  not  seen  Ei 
son's  species ;  but  also  states  some  of  its  characters  wit 
preciseness  that  appears  inconsistent  with  his  not  having  seer 
making  no  remark  on  its  antennae  beyond  what  is  implie 
associating  it  with  the  African  species 

Among  the  Coccinellidw  taken  by  Mr.  Koebele  in  N.S.  W 
and  Queensland  are  three  examples  of  an  insect  which,  I  th 
is  almost  certainly  congeneric  with  S,  stragulatus,  Er.,  and  n 
be  exceedingly  close  to  it  as  a  species.  It  is  certainly  n( 
Midus,  as  Mr.  Crotch  defines  the  genus  ;  but  it  agrees  very 
with  Mulsant's  diagnosis  of  the  same,  which  assigns  to  it 
finely  granulated.  It  differs  also  from  the  characters  Mr.  Cr 
assigns  to  S.  stragulatus  in  its  elytral  epipleune  not  being 
tinctly  foveolate  (although  there  is  an  exceedingly  obsolete  dej 
sion  opposite  the  hind  femora). 

Unfortunately  I  have  not  an  example  of  the  African  speci< 
Midus  for  comparison,  but  I  think  it  extremely  improb 
that  this  insect  is  really  congeneric  with  them  ;  as,  ho  wave 
seems  to  agree  (in  respect  of  the  characters  its  author  assigi 
the  genus)  with  Midus  of  Mulsant,  although  differing  from 
flatly  contradictory  characters  assigned  by  Mr.  Crotch  I  t! 
it  will  be  best  to  regard  this  insect  for  the  present  as  a  ifi 
It  may  be  noted  that  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  superfic 
(especially  in  I'espect  of  its  colour  and  markings)  to  Scyn 
parallelus^  Blackb.,  but  differs  from  that  species  in  iinpor 
structural  characters,  especially  in  the  form  of  its  alxion 
lamellae  (which  are  transverse,  their  outline  meeting  the  f 
margin  of   the  segment  externally  quite  close  to  the   ext€ 
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)f  the  segment),  in  its  first  ventral  suture  not  being  en- 
in  the  middle,  and  in  the  elytral  epipleurse  being 
I  back  (gradually  narrowing)  very  much  nearer  to  the 


tffus,  sp.  nov.  OvalLs,  paullo  elongatus ;  sat  convexus ; 
sim  fulvo-puhescens ;  supra  piceo-niger,  prothoracis 
'ibus  et  in  elytris  vittis  dorsalibus  singulis  (his  ante 
em  introrsum  flexis  et  suturam  attingeatibus)  rufescenti- 

coipore  subtus  rufescenti,  antennis  pedibusque  testaceo- 
i ;  capite  prothoraceque   sparsim   subtil ius    punctulatis ; 

quam  longiori  fere  duplo  (postice  quam  antice  haud 
bo)  latiori,  a  basi  antroi-sum  angustato,  lateribus  vix 
atis,  angulis  anticis  leviter  productis  subacutis  posticis 
isis;  elytris  confuse  dupliciter  (subtiliter  et  magis 
iter)  minus  crebre  punctulatis  ;  segmento  ventrali  basali 
ledio  spat^im  subtiliter,  ceteris  magis  fortiter  sat  crebre, 
ctulatis.     Long.,  1  I.;  lat„  |  1. 

r  allied  to  M.  stragulatus,  Er.,  but  very  much  smaller, 
I  the  lateral   portions  of  the  elytra  entirely  blackish,  the 
)t  black,  the  head  less  finely  punctulate,  tfcc. 
Vales  and  Queensland  ;  taken  by  ISIi*.  Koebele. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


List  of  Plants  colleoted  by  Dr.  Stirling  in  Central  A 
between  Frew  Ponds  (lat.  17**)  and  Mount  Stuart  (1j 
on  the  Transcontinental  Telegraph  Route.  By  P« 
Ralph  Tate. 

CAPPARiDEiE — Cleome  oiacosa^  Mount  Stuart. 
ViOLACEiE — Hybanthus  enneaspermus,  Mount  Stuart. 
Sapindace^e — Dodoncea  lanceolata. 
Malvaceae — Ahutilon    Fraseri,    between    Mounts    Stua 

Boothby. 
CHENOPODiACEiE — Solsolu  Kali,  Mount  Stuart. 
PHYTOLACCEiE — CocUytiocarpos  cotini/olius,  Mount  Stuart. 
LEGUMixosiE — Gastrolobium     grandifoliuniy     Acacia     n 

Attack  Creek.     Erythina  vespertilio. 
PROTEACEiE — Grevillia  agrifolia,  Attack  Creek.     Ilakea 

carpa, 
CoMBRETACEiE — Macroptera7ith^8  Kektvickii,  Frew  Ponds. 
MYRTACE.fi — Calycothrix    rtiicrophylla,   Frew   Ponds.     M 

Leucodendron,  a  shrub  with  red  flowers  in  a  clos< 

Attack  Creek. 
CoMPOSiTiE — Minuria      leptophyJla,     Uelichrysum     apic 

Mount  Stuart. 
AscLEPiADE,fi — Cynaiichum  Jlorihundum,  Mount  Stuart. 
SoLAXACE^ — Solanum  Sturtianum,  S.  ellipticumy  between 

Stuart  and  Boothby. 
Verbenace.b — Spartothamnus    teii^rii/olius,    between 

Stuart  and  Boothby. 
BiGNONiACE^ — Dolichandrone  heterophylla,  Frew  Ponds. 
MyopoRiXEiE — Eremophila  Latrohei,  Mount  Stuart. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICES. 


JouTH  Australian  Sun-Dew. — Mr.  J.  G.  O.  Teppeb  in 
sches  Centralblatt,"  Cassel,  1892,  describes  as  a  new 
}ro8era  praefolia^  collected  by  him  at  Clarendon.  It 
I  D.  WhittaJceriiy  but  blossoms  before  the  leaves  appear 
d  of  the  autumn. 

louTH  Australian  Fungi — Dr  F.  Ludwig  in  "  Zeit- 
iir  Pflanzenkrankheiten,"  describes  as  a  new  Piiccinia 
I  rust-affecting  Aruiido  Phragmites  at  the  Grange,  near 
.  On  other  specimens  of  the  same  grass  P.  Magnuaianay 
3,  has  been  detected.  A  second  new  species  is  Puccinia 
xcinia)  munita,  which  is  parasitic  on  Uydrocotyle  hirta 
ig  the  Mount  Lofty  Range.  The  specimens  which  served 
determinations  were  collected  by  Mr.  Tepper  and  com- 
xl  by  him  to  Dr.  Ludwig. 
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ABSTRACT   OF    PROCEEDINGS 

OF   THE 

For  1891-92. 


Ordinary  Meeting,  November  3,  1891. 

Prof.  Tate,  F.L.S.  (Vice-President),  in  the  chair. 
Exhibits. — Prof.  Tate,  F.L.S.,  <ltc.,  showed  some  mamn: 
remains  from  the  caves  of  Curramulka,  Y.P.      J.  G.  O.  Te 
^^  .  F.L.S.,  exhibited   a  new  coccid,  which  had  been  named  b; 

-j^H  Maskell,  Frenchia  Casicarina.      S.  Clark  showed  the  rec 

|i(Bl  scarlet  varieties  of  Ptistes  erythropier^is,      A.   Zietz  (Assi 

\  Director  of   the   Museum)   exhibited   a   stuffed    specimen 

^  Dendrolagus,  from  New  Guinea,  which   differed  in  some  j 

»  from  other  described  species. 

Papers. — "  Cambrian     Rocks     at     Curramulka,"    by    G 
Pritchard.     "  New  Species  of  Fabularia"  by  M.  Schlumbei 
"  New  Species  of  Palparia,''  by  Oswald  Lower.      «*  Introc 
y  Plants  in  the  Northern  Territory,"  by  Maurice  Holtze. 


Ordinary  Meeting,  March  1,  1892. 

Rev.  Thos.  Blackburn,  B.A.  (President),  in  the  chair. 

Motion. — It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Royal  Social 
Victoria  be  empowered  to  officially  speak  for  this  Society  k 
representation  that  might  be  made  to  the  Victorian  Grovemj 
remonstrating  against  the  proposed  curtailment  of  assistan< 
Baron  F.  von  Mueller,  K.C.M.G.,  on  the  ground  that  it  i» 
lessen  the  scientific  and  economic  value  of  his  work. 

Papers. — "  Remarks  on  the  Volcanic  Formation  of  the  S< 
East,"  by  Walter  Howchin,  F.G.S.  "Notes  on  the  He 
Meeting  of  the  Australian  Association  for  the  Advancemei 
Science,"  by  W.  B.  Poole.  "  Descriptions  of  New  South  . 
tralian  Geometrina"  by  Oswald  Lower. 
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Ordinary  Meeting,  April  5,  1892. 

ATE,  F.L.S.  (Vice-President),  in  the  chair. 
B. — A.  ZiETZ  (Assistant  Director  of  the  Museum) 
horn  Myponga,  a  piece  of  micaceous  sandstone  in  form  re- 
Maori  flax-beater.  It  was  considered  to  have  been  formed 
causes.  J.  G.  O.  Tbpper,  F.L.S.,  showed  a  collection  of 
m  Yilgam,  W.A.,  collected  by  Miss  Rogers;  also,  a 
gregarious  caterpillar  spinning  a  common  nest.  They 
o  be  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  The  nests  infested  the 
IcirMy  growing  between  Moonta  and  Wallaroo,  and  were 
by  Mr.  Styles  in  October.  The  following  December 
s  were  spun  in  the  nest,  and  in  February  the  imago 
ind  at  once  laid  eggs,  which  were  covered  with  the 
the  moth.  Prof.  Tate,  F.L.S.,  laid  on  the  table 
of  Tasmanian  gems ;  a  tooth  of  Zeuglodon  from  the 
Tasmania,  and  a  similitude  of  a  shoe-last  in  ironstone. 
— "List  of  S.  A.  Kangaroos  and  Wallabies,"  by 
"  Description  of  a  New  Species  of  Stiha/roma"  by 
OWBR.  "  On  the  *  Dodging  Tide'  at  Port  Adelaide," 
Chapman,  M.A.,  and  Capt.  Inolis. 


Ordinary  Meeting,  May  3,  1892. 

JOS.  Blackburn,  B.A.  (President),  in  the  chair. 
8. — Prof.  Tate,  F.G.S.,  exhibited  the  fossil  cast  of  a 
x>th  of  Carcharodon  megcUodon  found  in  the  Eocene 
unilton,  Victoria.  It  measured  five  inches  in  length 
nches  in  breadth.  Applying  to  this  tooth  the  data 
by  Dr.  Bowerbank  in  1852  from  an  investigation  of 
of  a  specimen  of  Carchariaa  glaucus  caught  in 
waters  during  the  voyage  of  H.M.S.  "Beagle,"  namely, 
jnes  the  length  gave  the  vertical  gape  of  jaw  S^  times, 
ntal  gape,  and  169j-  times  the  length  of  the  animal, 
of  the  tooth  exhibited  must  have  had  a  vertical  gape 
51  ins. ;  a  horizontal  gape  of  41  ins. ;  and  have 
rO  ft.  6  ins.  in  length.  A.  Zietz  (Assistant  Director 
seum)  showed  stuffed  specimens  of  Clicsroptbs,  or  the 
bandicoot,  and  compared  them  with  specimens  of 
Uigotis  and  Ferameles  obesula,  the  common  bandicoot. 
BPPER,  F.L.S.,  laid  on  the  table  a  specimen  of  Drosera 

— "  The  FJianeropteridoi  of  Australia  and  Polynesia," 
.  Tepper,  F.L.S.  "  On  the  Origin  of  Spherical  Con- 
08  found  in  Central  Australia,"  by  Prof.  Tate. 
ons  of  New  Coleoptora,"  by  Brov.  Thob.  Blackburn, 
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B.A.     "The  Energy  of  the    Electro-magnetic  Field,"  by 
Eragg,  M.A. 


Ordinary  Meeting,  June  7,  1892. 

Rev.  Thos.  Blackburn,  B.A.  (President),  in  the  chaii 
Exhibits. — Oswald  Lower  laid  on  the  table  a  case  < 
"  Morpho "  genus  of  butterflies.  J.  G.  O.  Tepper,  I 
exhibited  moths  bred  from  the  galls  of  Accuiia  pycnantha,  gn 
at  Norwood.  Upon  these  were  two  parasitic  hymenopter 
two  moths,  identified  by  Mr.  Oswald  Lower  as  Euzcpltsra  t 
cueUa  (Meyr.)  and  Crocidosema  plebiana;  also,  a  specim 
Casuarina  quadrivalvis  infected  with  galls  of  an  uncoi 
kind ;  also,  a  plant  of  Brosera  prm/olia^  which  had  devc 
leaves  since  last  meeting.  A.  Zietz  (Assistant  Director  c 
jMuseum),  showed  specimens  of  Ephthicmura  albi/rons,  E. 
/ro7«,  and  E,  tricolor,  with  their  eggs  and  nests ;  also,  CinciU 
castanotvu/m,  with  its  eggs  and  nests,  the  latter  being  n< 
science.  These  were  collected  during  the  Elder  Exp! 
Expedition.  Also,  Oreoica  sp.  (?),  supposed  to  be  new  to  sc 
collected  by  Mr.  R.  Helms,  naturalist  to  the  above  expedi 
also,  a  species  of  Xerophila,  collected  near  Mount  Birrell  d 
the  trans-continental  trip  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor, 
Kintore. 

Papers. — "Narrative  of  an  Exploring  Tour  across  M( 
Island,"  by  Maurice  Holtze  (Director  of  the  Botanic  Gar 
"  Descriptions  of  New  Lepidoptera,"  by  Oswald  L 
A.  Zietz  (Assistant  Director  of  the  Museum)  referred  to  a 
by  Mr.  D.  S.  Jordan  "On  the  EfiTect  of  Temperature  c 
Development  of  Vertebrae  amongst  Fishes." 


Ordinary  Meeting,  July  5,  1892. 

Rev.  Thos.  Blackburn,  B.A.  (President),  in  the  chair 
Exhibits. — Prof.  Tate,  F.G.S.,  exhibited  a  series  of  b< 
from  Croydon  Bore  No.  2,  received  from  the  Conserval 
Water.  The  last  material  was  from  a  depth  of  980  feet 
consisted  of  calcareous  sands,  with  a  few  echinoids  a 
Terebratulina  Davidsoni,  and  was  probably  of  Eocene 
A.  Zietz  (Assistant  Director  of  the  Museum),  showed 
species  of  coots  and  water-hens,  to  be  seen  at  present  oi 
Torrens  Lake,  at  Adelaide,  namely,  Porphyrio  mdanottis,  2Vti 
ventraliSy  Fulica  australiSj  cmd  GaUinvla  tenebrosa. 

Papers. — "  Notes  on  some  Habits  of  the  Chingalee  Tribe,  1 
hj  A.  G.  B.  Ravenscropt. 
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Ordinary  Meeting,  August  2,  1892. 

Fhos.  Blackburn,  B.A.  (President),  in  the  chair. 
ITS. — Oswald  Lower  laid  on  the  table  a  case  of  the 
i<ilaina,  a  group  of  beautiful  Australian  moths.  A.  Zietz 
it  Director  of  the  Museum)  exhibited  the  following  birds 
th  America,  namely,  Rupicola  peruviana^  CdsmorhynchiAS 
%ttis,  or  bell-bird,  Calurus  resplendens  ;  and  from 
Calymene  viridis  and  Pitta  granatina.  J.  G.  O. 
F.L.S.,  showed  a  collection  of  GryllucricUfi  and  Stenopd- 

T.    W.    Bednall  forwarded  the  land  and  fresh-water 
ilected  by  the  Elder  Exploring  Expedition. 
t. — J.    H.    Maiden   (Curator    Technological    Museum, 

and  Louis  Schulz,  Missionary,  near  Charlotte  Waters, 
jted  Corresponding  Members. 

s. — The  following  papers  on  the  Elder  Exploring 
on  collections  : — "  Lepidoptera,"  by  Oswald  Lower  ; 
,nd  Fresh-water  Shells,"  by  T.  W.  Bednall  ;  "  Manna, 
id  Resins,"  by  J.  H.  Maiden  ;  "  New  Species  of  Plants," 
N  F.  VON  Mueller  and  Prof.  Ralph  Tate,  F.G.S. 


Ordinary  Meeting,  September  6,  1892. 
Thos.  Blackburn,  B.A.  (President),  in  the  chair, 
resident  welcomed  Mr.  Robert  Etheridge  (Palreontologist 
rdney  Museum),  and  Hon.  Fellow  of  the  Society,  to  the 

ITS. — Prof.  Tate,  F.G.S.,  exhibited  Cambrian  fossils 
South  Australia.  A.  Zietz  (Assistant  Director  of  the 
),  showed  native  implements  from  the  Solomon  Islands, 
th  mother-of-pearl.  D.  J.  Adcock  laid  before  the  meet- 
mens  of  Voluta  Adcockiy  which  had  been  figured  and 
\  by  Prof.  Tate,  F.G.S.,  under  that  name,  in  1888.  He 
i  that  a  very  similar  shell  from  Western  Australia  had 
cribed  (but  not  figured),  by  E.  A.  Smith,  in  1886,  under 
5  of  V.  Guentheri.  Mr.  Smith,  on  comparing  the  two, 
5d  them  con-specific. 

s. — "  Glacial  Phenomena  in  the  Mount  Gambicr  Dis- 
^  P.  H.  Priestley.  "The  Gryllacridce  and  Stenopebnatidce 
ralia  and  Polynesia,"  by  J.  G.  O  Tepper,  F.L.S. 
iment  of  Recent  Bivalves,"  by  Prof.  Tate,  F.G.S. 
«is  of  New  MoUusea,"  by  Prof.  Tate,  F.G.S.  "Des- 
of  New  Plants,"  by  Prof.  Tate,  F.G.S.  "  Cambrian 
f  South  Australia,"  by  Prof.  Tate,  F.G.S.  "  Notes  on 
mrrence  of  Syalostelia"  by  W.  Howchin,  F.G.S. 
^orts  of  Elder  Exploring  Expedition,"  by  F.  Stephani,  of 
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Annual  Meeting,  October  4,  1892. 

Rev.  Tnos.  Blackburn,  B.A.  (President),  in  the  chair. 

Auditor. — D.  J.  Adcock  was  elected  to  audit  the  accoun 
the  past  year. 

Reports. — The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  and  the  Bal« 
sheet  were  read  and  adopted.     The  Annual  Reports  and  Bah 
sheets  of  the  Field  Naturalist  and  Microscopical  Sections 
accepted. 

Election  op  Council. — The  Council  for  the  ensuing  year 
elected  as  follows :— President,  Prof.  Tate,  F.G.S.;  Vice-Presid 
Rev.  Thos.  Blackburn,  B.A.,  and  Maurice  Holtze,  F.L.S.  ;  j 
Treasurer,  Walter  Rutt,  C.  E.  ;  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  L.  Cle! 
M.B., ;  Members  of  Council,  Prof.  Rennie,  D.Sc,  E.  C.  Stii 
M.D.,  Walter  Howchin,  F.G.S.,  Samuel  Dixon,  J.  S.  Lloyd, 
W.  B.  Poole. 

Vote  of  Thanks. — A  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  to 
Cleland  for  his  services  as  Hon.  Secretary  during  the  past  y< 

Retiring  President. — The  President,  before  vacating 
chair,  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  desirability  of  incr 
activity  amongst  scientific  workers,  to  secure  data  befon 
natural  conditions  of  the  Province  had  been  altered  by  the 
gress  of  civilisation  and  the  occupation  of  the  land. 

Geological  Congress. — The  attention  of  the  Fellows 
Members  of  the  Society  was  drawn  to  the  notice  that  the  I 
Session  of  the  Congres  Geologique  International,  ^would  be 
at  Berne,  Switzerland,  November,  1894. 

Motion. — A  requisition,  signed  by  five  Fellows  of  the  So( 
gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  alter  Rules  36,  37,  48  and  49,  a 
November  meeting.  The  one  object  was  to  have  two 
Secretaries,  so  that  one  might  act  as  a  Librarian,  the  oth 
enable  an  Auditor  being  elected  at  any  meeting  prior  t 
Annual  Meeting. 

Papers. — "  Descriptions  of  New  Coleoptera,"  by  Rev.  ' 
Blackburn,  B.A.  "The  Coleoptera  of  the  Elder  Expl 
Expedition,"  by  Rev.  Thos.  Blackburn,  B.A.  "Critica 
marks  on  A.  Bittner's  *  Echinoiden  des  Tertiaires  von  Austral 
by  Prof.  Tate,  F.G.S.  "  Eflfects  of  Grazing  on  the  Indig 
Vegetation,"  by  S.  Dixon. 
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ANNUAL     REPORT. 


incil  has  to  report  that  the  scientific  work  of  the  Society 
;arried  on  siitisfactorily  during  the  past  year.  Part  I. 
rent  year's  transactions  was  published  in  July,  and  it  is 
d  that  Part  II.,  completing  Vol.  XV.,  will  be  ready  for 
)n  in  December.  Vol.  XVI.  is  reserved  for  the 
c  Results  of  the  Elder  Exploring  Expedition,"  and  will 
lultaneously  with  the  above. 

the  past  year  two  Corresponding  Members  have  been 
Fimely,  J.  H.  Maiden,  of  the  Technological  Museum  of 
and  the  Rev.  Louis  Schulz,  a  missionary,  living  at 
3urg,  neiir  Charlotte  Waters,  Central  Australia.  Both 
members    have    contributed    valuable   papers   to  the 

[lowing  Fellows  have   resigned  : — A.  W.    Fletcher,   H. 
'.  Gardner,  A.  L.  Harrold,  and  J.  W.  Tyas. 
lowing  Fellow  has  had  his  name  removed  by  the  Council 
payment  of  arrears   of  subscriptions,   namely,   J  as.    H 

uncil  has  the  melancholy  duty  of  reporting  the  death  of 
Fellow,  Sir  William  Macleay  ;  and  of  a  Corresponding 
J.  Canham. 

.nks  of  scientific  workers,  and  our  list  of  Honorary 
have  suffered  a  loss  by  the  death  of  Sir  William 
,  and  though  the  deceased  gentleman  did  not  contribute 
ansae tions,  yet,  in  other  ways,  he  was  directly  of  great 
I  the  Society.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  raise  a  sum 
£400,  to  be  appliexl  to  the  publication  of  a  Macleay 
[  Volume ;  and,  in  a  circular  issued  by  the  promoters, 
made  to  your  liberality  on  the  following  grounds  : — 

V.  Macleay  was  not  only  a  liberal  patron  of  science,  but  also  an 

>le  worker  in  several  of  its  l> ranches. 

pent  large  sums  of  money  in  forming  an  extensive  collection  of 

natural  history  and  of  ethnological  interest,  and,  in  order  to 
t,  he,  in  the  year  1875,  purchased  and  fitted  out  the  ship 
,"  and  at  his  sole  expense  conducted  an  expedition  to  tlie  then 
m  island  of  New  Guinea,  the  result  being  tliat  his  museum  waa 
inched  ;  the  entire  collection,  valued  at  £23,000,  lie  afterwards 
to  the  Univ^ersity  of  Sydney,  together  with  the  sum  of  £6,00(J  to 

Senate  to  provide  a  salary  for  a  curator. 

lie  year  1874  Sir  William  estalilished  the  Linnean  Society  of  New 
les  for  the  cultivation  and  study  of  natural  history  in  all  its 
on  lines  carefully  thought  out  by  himself  ;  and  as  a  proof  tliat 
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the  want  of  such  an  organisation  was  much  felt,  I  may  point  out 
the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  colony  at  once  enrolled  them! 
members,  that  there  has  since  been  a  constant  accession  of  new  mei 
fill  the  vacancies  created  by  death  or  otherwise,  and  that  the  wSociet 
co-operating  cordially  with  most  of  the  leading  societies  of  tl 
character  throughout  the  civilised  world,  has  greatly  enhanced  the  i 
repute  of  New  South  Wales. 

(4)  In  order  to  ensure  the  permanence  of  the  Socieiy,  its  foundc 
own  expense  erected  and  presented  to  it  a  most  suitable  building, 
presented  an  extensive  collection  of  valuable  scientific  works,  a 
mately  endowed  it  with  the  sum  of  £20,000. 

(5)  In  addition  to  the  very  substantial  gifts  before  mentioned, 
promotion  of  science,  Sir  William  Macleay  has  by  his  will  bequei 
the  University  of  Sydney  the  sum  of  £12,000  for  the  foundation  ol 
of  Bcicteriology,  and  has  set  apart  the  further  sum  of  £35,000 
foundation  and  endowment  after  the  death  of  his  widow  of  four  fell 
for  the  encouragement  of  scientific  research,  to  be  tenable  by  grad 
science  of  Sydney  University. 

It  is  decided  that  the  proposed  memorial  shall  take  the  form  of  a 
of  original  contributions  by  Australasian  scientific  workers,  with 
tiouB  of  a  superior  character,  preceded  by  a  memoir  and  portrai 
deceased  friend,  because  it  is  felt  that  this  will  me  much  more  in  ac< 
with  his  own  ideas  and  with  the  spirit  of  his  various  benefaction! 
monument  of  stone  or  bronze,  and  that  such  a  volume  will  not  onl] 
extend  the  knowledge  of  his  sreat  liberality,  but  will  be  of  lastii 
to  all  scientific  men  interested  in  studies  and  pursuits  which  so 
interested  him. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  consists,  at  the  present  i 
9  Hon.  Fellows,  78  Fellows,  14  Corresponding  Membe 
one  Associate. 

The  Council  has  made  arrangements  through  the  coui 
the  Librarian  of  the  S.  A.  Institute  Circulating  Library,  1 
the  key  of  the  Society's  room  hung  in  a  convenient  pla< 
easily  accessible  to  those  members  who  wish  to  consult  th< 
in  the  Society's  Library. 

Numerous  favorable  replies  have  been  received  from  Ei 
and  American  Scientific  Societies  agreeing  to  mutually  eii 
their  publications  with  those  of  this  Society.  The  titles  c 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  Society's  Annual  Volume. 

The  Council  having  learned  during  the  past  year  tl 
Government  of  Victoria  contemplated  reducing  the  workii 
of  Baron  F.  von  Muellor,  at  once  wrote  to  the  Royal  So< 
Victoria,  offering  to  co-operate  in  any  way  in  any  moveme 
might  be  taken  towards  approaching  their  Govemmei 
pointing  out  to  it  the  extreme  undesirability  of  curtaili 
published  results  of  Baron  F.  von  Muellor's  labors ;  as  the 
of  the  greatest  scientific  and  economic  value,  not  only  to  V 
but  to  Australia  generally. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  Members  to  kn< 
the  Council,  with  the  permission  of  Sir  Thomas  Elder,  K.( 
has  decided  to  print  as  a  separate  memorial  volume  or  v< 
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fie  results  o£  the  Elder  Exploring  Expedition  ;  and, 
ig  on  the  authority  of  the  munificent  author  of 'the 
1,  a  portion  of  the  results  is  already  in  type,  and  that  a 
)e  issued  almost  at  once,  the  editorial  supervision  being 

by  Prof.  Tate,  the  Elder  Professor  of  Natural  Science 
Iversity  of  Adelaide.      During  the  past  year  the  mem 
3  monthly  meetings  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
the    choiser    portions     of    the    collections     of    this 
1. 

incil  appointed  Mr.  Robert  W.  Chapman,  M.A.,  to  act 
dety's  delegate  at  the  Hobart  Meeting  of  Australasian 
m  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
mation  of  an  Astronomical  Section  of  the  Society  has 
oved,  and  its  r6le  already  includes  some  thirty  members 
atement   of    receipts   and   expenditure    by    the    Hon. 

(W.  Rutt,  C.E.)  shows  that  a  substantial  balance  still 
0  the  credit  of  the  Society. 
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ATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY 


For  the  Year  1891-92. 


\NSACTIONS,  JOURNALS,  AND   REPORTS. 
ed  by  the  respective  Societies,  Editors,  mid  Governments. 

Argentine  States. 

iires — Revista  Argentina  de  Historia  Natural,  tome  I., 
entrega  4,  5,  6. 

Austria  and  Hungary. 

Yerhandlungen  Gresellschaft  fiir  Erdkunde,  band  XVIII., 

Nos.  7  to  10 ;  band  XIX.,  Nos.  1  to  5. 
Zeitachrift,   ditto,   band   XXVI.,   Nos.    4  to   6;   band 

XXVII.,  No.  1. 
Sitzungsbeiichte  Koniglich  Freussischen  Akademie  der 

Wissenchaften  zu  Berlin,  Nos.   1  to  53    (1891); 

Nos.  1  to  25,  1892. 
Abhandlungen    der    Koniglich    Freussischen    Meteoro- 

logischen  Instituts,  band  I.,  Nos.  4,  5. 
Ergebnisse  der  Meteorologischen   Beobachtungen,   heft 

I.,  II.,  1891  ;  jahrbuch,  1888. 
Monatliche  Mittheil  Gesammtgebiete  der  Naturwissen- 

schaften,  4th  year  (1888-89^. 
^aturhistorischen  Vereins  der   Freussischen-Rheinlande 

Westfalens    und   des   Reg : — Bezirks    Osnabruch, 

yerhandlungen  halpte  1,  2,  1891. 
— Oberheissischen  Gesellschaft  fur  Natur  und  Heilkunde, 

Report  28. 
3n — Nachrichten  von  der  K.   Gesellschaft   der  Wissen- 
schaften  u.  der  Georg- August  Universitat,  Nos.  1 
to  16,  1890. 
Leopoldina,  heft  26,  1890.     Vorkommen  der  Naturlichen 
KohlenwasserstofiT  und  der  anderer  Erdgase  (Zincken). 
Nova  Acta  der  K.   Leop.   Carol.   Deutchen  Akad.    der 
Naturforscher,  band  LIII.,  Nos.  3  and  5  ;  band  LV., 
Nos.  1,  3,  4 ;  band  LVL,  No.  1. 
— Abhandlungen  der  Mathematisch-Fhysikalischen  Classe 

der  K.  B.  Akad.   der  Wissenschaften,  zu  Munich, 

band  XVII.,  2. 
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Mnnich — Zitzungsberichte,  ditto,  heft  III.,  1889  ;  heft  1. 1 

1890. 
Vienna — Verhandlungen  der  K.  K.  Geologischen  Reiche 

Nos.  8  to  18,  1891  ;  Nos.  1  to  5,  1892. 

Kaiserliche  Akad.  der  Wissenschaften  in  Wien,  1 

to  27,  1891  ;  Nos.  1  to  5,  9,  10,  13,  14  to  18 

K.  K.  Gradmessungs-Bureau,  Astronomische  Ar 

band  III. 

Verhandlungen     der     K.     K.    Zoologisch-Botai 

Gesellschaft  in  Wien,  band  XL.,  quart  3,  4 
XLI.,  quait.  1  to  4. 
Wurzburg — Zitzungsberichte      der     Physikalisch-Medicii 
Gesellschaft,  Nos.  1  to  9,  1891. 

Batavia. 

Batavia — Naturkundig     Tigdschrift      von     Nederlandscl] 
deel  51. 

Belgium. 

Brussels — -Annales  Soci^t^  Royale  Malacologique,  tome 
1890. 

Brazil. 

Rio  de  Janeiro — Re  vista  do  Observatorio,  anno  VI.,  Nc 
12  ;  anno  VII.,  No.  1. 

Canada. 

Halifax — -Proceedings  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Natural  S 

vol.  VII.,  part  4. 
Montreal — Canadian  Record  of  Science,  vol.   IV.,  Nos. 
vol  v.,  No.  2. 

Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  ( 

Annual  Report,  1888-89  ;  Canadian  Plan 
6  ;  Contributions  Canadian  Palseontology, 
part  4. 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  vol.  IV.,  1888-( 

Toronto — Transactions  Canadian  Institute,  vol.  II.,  part  1 

Annual  Archaeological  Report,  1891. 

Chile. 

Santiago  —Verhandlungen     des     Deutchen     Wissenschai 
Vereins,  band  II.,  heft  3. 

France. 
Angers — Bulletin  de  la  Socidt^  d'  Etudes  Scientifiques  d'  j 

ann^  XVIII.,  1888  ;  anne^  XIX.,  1889. 
Caen — Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Linn^nne  de  Normandie,  v 
(fourth  series),  1888-89. 
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enilles  des  Jeunes  Naturalistes,  series  III.,  Nos.  252  to 

263. 
lUetin   Entomologique,  pp.  129  to  200,  1891;  pp.  1  to 

112,  145  to  200,  1892. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Report  and  Proceedings  Belfast  Natural  History  and 

Philosophical  Society,  session  1890-91. 
Transactions  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  XXTX.,  parts 

18,  19. 
Proceedings  ditto,  vol.  II.  (third  series),  Nos.  1  and  2. 
Cunningham  Memoirs  ditto,  No.  7. 
Scientific  Proceedings  Royal  Dublin  Society,   vol.  VI., 

part  10 ;  vol.  VII.,  parts  1  and  2. 
Transactions  ditto,  vols.  VI.,  VII.,  VIII. 
jh — Royal  Physical  Society,  session  1891. 
-Journal  Royal  Microscopical   Society,    part  5,   1891  ; 

parts  1  to  4,  1892. 
Proceedings  Royal  Society,  Nos.  294  to  301,  307  to  312. 
Catalogue  British  Museum — Birds,  vol.  XX. 
Proceedings  Linnean  Society,  August,  1891. 
ber — Memoirs  and  Proceedings  Manchester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  vol.   IV.   (fourth  series), 
Nos.  4  and  5  ;  vol.  V.  (ditto).  No.  1. 

—  Journal  Manchester  Geographical  Society,  vol.  VI., 

parts  10  to  12  ;  vol.  VII.,  parts  1  to  9. 

—  Report  and  Proceedings  Manchester  Field  Natural- 

ists' and  Archjeologists'  Society,  session  1890  ; 
ditto  1891. 

Hungary. 
— Jahresheft  des  Naturwissenschaftlichen  Vereins  des 
Trencsiner  Comitates,  jahrgang  XIII.,  XIV. 

India. 
—Indian   Museum — List   of   Snakes ;    Economic   Ento- 
mology, vol.  II.,  Nos.  1  to  5. 

Italy. 
BoUetino  dei  Musie  di  Zoologia  ed  Anatomia  Comparata 
dello  R.  XJniversita  di  Torino,  vol.  VI.,   Nos.   104  to 
111 ;  vol.  VIL,  Nos.  112  to  126. 
tti  dello  Societa  Toscana  de  Scienze  Naturali,  vol.  VIII. , 
part  1  to  45. 

Japan. 
Journal  College  of  Science,  Imperial  University,  vol.  IV., 

part  2 ;  vol.  V.,  parts  1  and  2. 
Iransactions  Seismological  Society,  vol.  XVI. 
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Mexico. 
Mexico — Memoirs  de  la  Sociedad  Cientifica   (Antonio  A 
tomo  v.,  Nos.  1  to  12. 

New  South  Wales. 
Sydney — Records  of  the  Australian  Museum,  vol.  I.,  Nos. 
vol.  II.,  Nos.  1  to  3. 

Monographs  Australian  Museum  ;  Catalogue  15,  ] 

Shells  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  part  1  O 
poda,  part  2  Fteropoda ;  Report  of  Trustees, 
Hand-list  Australian  Mammals. 

Technological   Museum,    Technical    Education 

No.  9. 

Australian  Association  Advance.  Science,  vol.  11 

Department  of  Agriculture — Bulletin  No.  4  ;  Re] 

Conference  on  Rust  in  Wheat,  1891  ;  1 
1891. 

Department  of  Mines — Records  Ceological  Surve 

II.,  part  4,  1892;  Memoirs  ditto,  Palffioo 
No.  8,  Australian  and  Tasmanian  Aborigine 
2  ;  Annual  Reports,  1890  and  1891. 

Agricultural  Gazette,  vol.  II.,  parts  8  to  12  ;    vc 

parts  1  to  9. 

Proceedings  Ijinnean  Society,  vol.  VI.,  parts  S 

vol.  VIL,  part  1. 

Proceedings  Royal  Society,  N.S.W.,  vol.  XXV. 

Sydney  Observatory — Double  Star  Measures ; 

graphic  Chart  of  Heavens  ;  Star  Camera 
and  River  Observations,  1890;  Meteor 
Observations,  1889  ;  Physical  Geograpl 
Climate,  N.S.W. 

Sydney  University — Calendar,  1892. 

New  Zealand. 
Auckland — Report  Auckland  Institute  and  Museum,  189 
Wellington — Colonial  Museum  and  Laboratory — Annual 

(twenty-sixth);  Reports  on  Geological  I 

tions,  1890-91. 

Transactions  and  Proceedings  New  Zealanc 

tute,  vol.  XXIV.,  1891. 

Journal  JPolynesian  Society,  vol.  I.,  parts  1 

Norway  and  Sweden. 
Bergen — Bergens  Museum  Aarsberetning,  1890. 
Christiana — Den  Norske  Nordhavs  Expedition,  1876-78, 
Crinoida  and  Echinida. 
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aua — Jahrbuch  des  Norwegischen  Meteoroiogischen  Insti- 

tuts,  1890. 
olm — Geologisha  Foreningens,  band  XIII.,  hefte  6  to  7  ; 

band  XIV.,  hefte  1  to  5. 
em — Soci^te  Roy  ale  Noi*wegienne  des  Sciences,   skrifter, 

1888-90. 

Queensland. 
ne — Bulletin  Department  of  Agriculture,   No.  13  ;  Litho- 

grams  of  Queensland  Ferns  (F.  M.  Bailey). 
Annual  Report  Queensland  Museum,  1892. 

—  Annals  ditto,  No.  2. 

Reports  Geological  Survey  ;  Annual  Progress  Report, 

1890;  On  the  Moondilla  Gold  Field;  On  the 
Callide  Creek  Coal  Deposits ;  Geological  Reports. 

Proceedings  Royal  Society  of  Queensland,  vol.  VII., 

parts  1  and  2  ;  vol.  8,  part  1. 

—  Reports  Meteorological  Department,   Queensland   (C. 

L.  Wragge). 

Russia. 
— Memoirs  de  la  Soci^t^  des  Natural istes,   tome  XI.,   parts 

1^3 
1,  -,  t». 

>w — ^Bulletin  de  la  Soci^te  Imperiale  des  Naturalistes,  Nos. 

1  to  4,  1891  ;  No.  1.  1892. 

jtersburg — Bulletin  du  Comite  Geologique,  vol.  X.,  parts  1 

to  5  ;  supplement ;  vol.  XI.,  part  2. 

Proceedings    Soci^te    Imperiale    Mineralogique, 

vol.  XXVIII.  (second  series). 

South  Australia. 

,i(Je — Report  Board  of  Governors  Public  Library,  Museum, 
and  Art  Gallery,  1890-91. 

Meteorological    Observations,    Adelaide   Observatory, 

1889  (Charles  Todd,  M.A,,  C.M.G.,  F.R.S.). 

Weather  Reports,  ditto,  1891-92. 

^     Government     Geologist's     Department  —  Report     on 

Leigh's  Creek  and  Encounter  Bay  ;  on  the  S.A. 
Lower  Silurian  and  Mesozoic  Fossils,  by  Robert 
Etheridge,  jun.  ;  on  the  Coal-bearing  Area, 
Leigh's  Creek,  by  H.  Y.  L.  Brown. 

Straits  Settlements. 
Ij — Govermnent  Gazette. 

Switzerland. 
Compte  Rendu  des  Stances  de  la  Societe  de  Physique  et 
d'Histoire   Naturelle,    Memoirs  (Centenaire),    No. 
VIIL,  1891. 
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Creneva — Bulletin  de  Tlnstitut  National  Genevois,  tome  3 

Lausanne — Bulletin    de    la    Soci^t^     Vaudoise     des     S 

Naturelles,  vol.  XXVII.,  Nos.  104  to  10 

Tasbiania. 

Hobart — Parliamentary  Papers. 

Royal  Society  of  Tasmania — Abstract  of  Proce« 

United  States  America. 
Baltimore — John  Hopkins'  University  Studies,  series  VII 
5  to  12;  series  IX.,   Nos.   1   to  12;   sei 
Nos.  1  to  3. 

Circulars  ditto,  vol.  XI.,  Nos.  92  to  100. 

American  Chemical  Journal,  vol.  XII.,  Nos.  I 

vol.  XIII.,  Nos.  1  to  8 ;  vol.  XIV.,  No. 
Boston — Proceedings  American  Academy  Arts  and  Scien< 
XVII.  (new  series),  1889-90. 

Proceedings    Boston    Society    Natural    Histor 

XXV.,  parts  1,  2,  1890-91. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. — Bridgeport  Scientific  Society  ;  List  o 
in  the  Vicinity  of  Bridgeport,  X 
Cambridge — Bulletin  Museum  Comparative  Zoology  at  I 
College,   vol.  XXI.,  No.  5 ;  vol.  XXII., 
to  4;    vol.    XXIIL,    Nos.    1    to  3. 
Report  Curator,  1890-91. 

Psyche — Journal  of  Entomology,  vol.  VL,  No 

197. 

Academy   of   Science,    St.    Louis,    Report   of 

Eclipse  of  Sun,  Jan.    1st,    1889,    at  !N 
California. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio — Journal  Comparative  Neurology,  vol.  1 

number,  1891). 
Grenville,  Ohio — Bulletin  Scientific  Laboratories,  Deniso 

versity,  vol.  VL,  part  1,  2. 
Minneapolis — Bulletin  Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  S< 

1887-89. 
Meriden,  Conn. — Transactions  of  the  Meriden  Scientific  I 

tion,  vol.  IV.,  1889-90. 
New  York — Transactions  New  York  Academy  of  Scienc 
IX.,  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  8, 1889-90 ;  vol.  X.,  N 
6,  1890-91. 

Annals  ditto,  vol.  V.,  Nos.  4  to  8,  J890  ;  Nos. 

1891,  extra. 

Journal  New  York  Microscopical  Society,  vol 

No.  4  ;  vol.  8,  Nos.  2,  3. 
Philadelphia — Proceedings  Academy  Natural  Sciences,  \ 
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3,  1895  J  parts  1,  2,  3, 1891.     On  Toxic  Effect 
Tubercle    Bacilli.       The    Nautilus,    vol.   V., 
part  9. 
-Proceedings  Rochester  Academy  of  Science,  vol.  I., 

parts  1,  2. 
oceedings  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 

of  Science,  1890. 
Jletin  Essex  Institute,  vol.  XXI.,  Nos.  7  to  12,   vol. 

XXII. ,  Nos.  1  to  12.     Our  Trees,  by  J.  Robinson 
3 — Califomian  State  Mining  Bureau  :  Annual  Report 

and  Maps  ;  Mineralogist's  Report,  1890. 

isco — Proceedings   Califomian   Academy  of   Sciences, 

vol.    III.,    part    1  ;    occasional   papers — (1) 

South  American    Nematognathi,    (2)   Land 

Birds,  Pacific  District. 

Journal  New  Jersey  Natural  History  Society,  vol.  II., 

No.  2. 
►n — Bulletin  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Nos.  58  to 
81  ;  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States, 
1888. 

—  Monographs  ditto,  vol.  I.   (Lake  Bonneville) ;  vol. 

II.,  parts  1,  2 ;  vol.  VI.  (Contributions  to 
North  American  Ethnology) 

—  Annual   Report   ditto,    1887-88;    ditto,    1888-89, 

parts  1,  2. 

—  Smithsonian  Institution — Proceedings  of  the  United 

States  National  Museum,  vol.  XIII.,  1890'; 
Report  ditto,  1888  and  1889  ;  Bulletin  ditto, 
Nos.  41,  42;  Report  Smithsonian  Institution, 
1888  and  1889  ;  "  Omaha  and  Ponka  Letters:" 
Catalogue  Prehistoric  Works  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains." 

—  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture — Bulletin,  1,  4, 

7,  9,  13,  27,  32,  34,  97;  Report  of  Secretary, 
1891  ;  Report  of  Statistician;  North  Ameri- 
can Fauna,  No.  5  ;  Reports,  91  (Crops  of  the 
Ye^r),  92  (Use  of  Maize  in  Europe),  93  (Dis- 
tribution and  Consumption  of  Wheat),  94,  95 
(Winter  Grain,  &c.),  96  (Acreage  of  Wheat, 
&c.) 

Victoria. 

ne — Report  Schools  of  Mines  and  Industries,  1891. 
-Report  Gordon  Technical  College,  1891. 
e— Victorian  Naturalist,  vol.  VIIL,  No.  6  to  12,  vol. 
IX.,  Nos.  1  to  6. 
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Melbourne — Transactions  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
tralasia  (Victorian  Branch),  vol.  IX.,  par 

Proceedings  Royal  Society  of  Victoria,  vol.  IV 

1  (new  series) ;  Transactions  ditto,  vol 
part  2. 

Working  Men's  College  Report,  1891. 

Western  Australia. 
Perth — Government  Geologist's   Office   Annual    Report, 
Report  on  Gold  Fields,  Kimberly,  W.A. 


MONCXJRAPHS  AND   BOOKS. 

Presented  by  the  respective  Societies^  AftMewns,  Govemmenti 

Authors, 

Abercrombie,  Hon.  John — ^Trip  through  Eastern  Caucasus  ; 

Pamphlets. 
Briich,  L. — Australian  Medical  Directory. 
Dendy  and  Lucas — Study  of  Botany. 
Hamilton,  Sir  Robert  G.  L.,  K.C.B. — Inaugural  Address 

Assoc.  Advanc.  of  Science,  \\ 
Hayter,  H.  H.,  C.M.G.,  Government  Statist,  Victoria — Vict 

Year  Book,  vol.  II.,  part  2,  189C 
liversidge,  A.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. — Notes  on  some  N.S.W.  Mini 

No.  6. 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden — Annual  Report. 
Mueller,  Baron   F.    von — Iconography   Australian   Salsola< 

Plants,  dec.  VIIL,  IX 
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[8T    OF    FELLOWS,   MEMBERS,   &o. 

November,  1892. 


[ed  (f)  were  present  at  the  first  meeting  when  the  Society  was 
cL  Those  marked  (l)  are  Ldfe  Fellows.  Those  marked  with  an 
I  have  contributed  papers  published  in  the  Society's  Trans- 

»  in  the  addresses  should  be  notified  to  the  Secretary. 

HONORARY   FELLOWS. 

KELY,  Sir  Hknry,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Royal  Colonial 

Institute,  London. 
ERY,   R.  L.  J.,   F.R.S.,   F.R.A.S.,  Government  Astronomer, 

Victoria,  The  Observatory,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
:eridoe,  Robert,  PalsBontologist  to  the  Geological  Survey  of 

New  South'  Wales,  Sydney. 
«AK,  A.,  LL.D.,  Sydney,  Wew  South  Wales. 
X,  H.  M.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
vois,  Sir  W.  F.  D.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Ex-Governor  of 

South  Australia,  London,  England. 
n.E,  E. 
iLLER,  Baron    F.   von.,   K.C.M.G.,   F.R.S.,   M.   and  Ph.D., 

F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  C.M.Z.S.,  &c.,  Ac,  Government 

Botanist,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
SELL,  H.  C,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  Government  Astronomer, 

N.S.  W.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

CORRfiSPONDINO    MEMBERS. 

LEY,  F.M.,  F.L.S.,  Colonial  Botanist,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
UD,  T.  C,  F.C  S.,  Manager  Wallaroo  Smelting  Works,  South 

Australia. 
iXANT,  John,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  Lispector  of  Schools,  Camberwell, 

Melbourne,  Victoria. 
LSCHB,    Paul,     Inspector    of    Police,    Palmerston,    Northern 

Territory,  Australia. 
DSTEiN,  J.  R.  Y.,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
TER,   H.   H.,  M.A.,    C.M.G.,    F.S.S.,    Government    Statist, 

Melbourne,  Victoria. 
IPE,   Rev  J.,  Hermannsburg,   Charlotte  Waters,  South  Aus- 
tralia. 
jQiLLmiAY,  P.  H.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  Bendigo,  Victoria. 
[DEN,   J.    H.,   Curator  Technological  Museum,   Sydney,   New 

South  Wales. 
iSELL,  W.  M.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
OLAY,  Rev.  C.  G.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 
SARDS,  Mrs.  A.,  Beltana,  South  Australia. 
CLZ,  Rev.   Louis,   Hermannsburg,    Charlotte  Waters,  South 

Australia. 
ILING,  James,  F.L.S.,  Assistant  Geological  Surveyor,  Victoria. 

FELLOWS. 

!0CK,  D.  J.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 

(AS,  Hon.  J.  H.,  M.L.C.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
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1891,     AsHBY,  Edwin,  North  Adelaide,  S.A. 
1887.     Baoot,  John,  Adelaide,  S.A. 

1887.  *Blackburn,  Rev.  Thomas,  B.A.,  WoodvUle,  South  Austra 

1890.  Board,  Gregory,   Metallurgist  Port  Pirie  Smelting  VVori 
Pirie,  S.A. 

1884.     BoE'rr(;ER.  Otto,  Adelaide,  S.A. 

1886.  *Bra(J{.,   W.   H.,   M.A„    Professor  of    Mathematics  Unive 
Adelaide,  S.A. 

1882.  Brown,  L.  G.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 

1883.  *Brown,  H.  Y.  L.,  F.G.S.,  Government  Geologist  South  Ai 
Adelaide. 

1884.  BussELL,  J.  W.,  F.RM.S.,  North  Adelaide,  S.A. 

1891.  Calvert,  A.  F.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 

1888.  Chapman,   R.  VV.,   M.A.,  B.C.E.,  Lecturer  on  Mathemal 
Physics  University  of  Adelaide,  S.A. 

1879.  *Cleland,  W.  L.,  M.B.,  Ch.M.,  F.R.M.S.,  J. P.,  Assistant 
Surgeon,  Resident  Medical  Officer  Parkside  Lunatic 
Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  University  of  Adelaide,  F 
S.A. 

1876.  (l)  Cooke,  E,,  Commissioner  of  Audit  South  Australia,  Ad< 

1880.  Cox,  W.  C,  Semaphore,  S.A. 

1887.  ♦DixoN,  Samuel,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
1876.     DoBBiE,  A.  W.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 

1890.  *East,   J.   J.,  F.G.S.,   Registrar  School  of  Mines,   Adelai 
(Corresponding  Member,  1884). 

-'     1871.  Elder,  Sir  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 

1887.  Eyres,  Thomas,  Adelaide. 

1886.  Fleming,  L»avid,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
1876.  Fletcher,  Rev.  VV.  Rosy,  M.A.,  Kent  Town,  S.A. 
1882.  Fowler,  William,  Kulpara,  S.A. 

1889.  Eraser,  J.  C,  Adelaide,  S.A. 

1891.  Gill,  Walter,   F.L.S.,   Conservator  of  Forests  South  A 
Adelaide. 

1880.  *Goyder,  George,    Jun.,  (iovemment  Analyst    South    A 
Adelaide. 

1890.  Gray,  Rev.  William,  Tanna,  New  Hebrides. 

1887.  Grasby,  W.  C,  Editor  Garden  aiid  Field,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
1861.     Hay,  Alexander,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
1882.    Henry,  Alexander,  M.D.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 

1891.  *Holtze,   Maurice,   F.L.S.,    Director  Botanic   Gardens, 
(Corresponding  Member,  1882),  Adelaide,  S.A. 

•  r'                             1883.  *HowcHiN,  Walter,  F.G.S.,  Goodwood,  S.A. 

1                               1883.  Hughes,  H.  White,  Booyoolie,  S.A. 

I                              1891.  Johnson,   J.,   M.D.,   F.R.CS.,   Medical  Officer   Mount 

h  Hospital,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  Mount  Gamble 

'I                              1853.  (7)  Kay,    Robert,   General   Director   and    Secretary    S.A 

■  Library,  Museum,  &c.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 

\.                               1884.  Lendon,  A.  A.,  M.D.,   M.R.C.S.,   Lecturer  on  Forensic 

.  ••  and    on   Clinical    Medicine    University    of    Adelaic 

f  Physician  Adelaide  Hospital  and  Children's  Hospiti 

I  Adelaide,  Adelaide,  S.A. 

1856.  Lloyd,  J.  S.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 

1888.  *LowER,  O.B.,  Parkside,  Unley,  S.A. 
1885.  *LucAs,  R.  B.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 

1873.  Maoarey,  a.  T.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 

1874.  *xMagarey,  Hon.  S.  J.,  M.D.,  M.L.C.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
1853.     Mayo,  George,  F.R.C.S.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 

1874.     Mayo,  G.  G.,  C.E.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
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UCK,  E.  T.,  B.A.,  Ramsbury,  Hungerford,  Wilts,  England. 
SECX,    A.,   F.L.S.,    Secretary   Central    Agricultural    Bureau 
South  Australia,  Kent  Town,  S.A. 
RRAY,  David,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
roN,  H.  S.,  Brighton,  S.A. 
hit's,  W.  H.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
E,  VV.  B.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
:rT30N,  R.,  F.F.P.S.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
;iE,   H.    E.,   M.A.,   D.Sc,   F.C.S.,    Professor  of    Chemistry 

University  of  Adelaide. 
CER,  F.  E.,  M.D.,  Petersburg,  S.A. 
iRii,  R.  S.,  M.D.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
Eix,  William,  Port  Adelaide,  S.A, 
?,  W.iLTER,  C.E.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
M,  M.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
;ders,  Ernest  C,  Glenelg,  S.A. 
k'AY,  W.  H.,  JuN.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
T,  James  L.,  Hyde  Park,  S.A. 

iTON,  Thomas  IX,  Blakiston,  Little  Hampton,  S.A.  ^ 

H,  Robert  Barr,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
rHE,  J.  T.,  B.A.,  B.E.,  Inspector  of  Schools  South  Australia, 

Glenelg,  S.A. 
LiN-fi,    Edward    C,    M.A.,     M.D.,    F.R.C.S.,    Lecturer    on 

Physiology   University    of    Adelaide,    Hon.    Director    S.A. 

Museum,  Hon.  Surgeon  Adelaide  Hospital,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
;key,  J.  J.,  M. .v.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
3,    Ralph,    F.L.S.,    F.G.S.,    Professor    of    Natural    Science 

University  of  Adelaide. 
L\s,  .J.  D.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
EK,   J.    G.    O.,   F.L.S.,    Entomologist  S.A.    Museum   (Corre- 
sponding Member,  1878),  Adelaide,  S.A. 
D,  Charles,  G.M.G.,  M.A.,  F.R.S,,   F.R.A.S.,    Government 

Astronomer,     Post  master- General,     and    Superintendent    of 

Teleitraphs  South  Australia,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
.Dox,  Joseph,  J. P.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
€0,  Joseph  C,   M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  the  Principles 

and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Therapeutics  and  on  Clinical 

Medicine  University  of  Adelaide,  Hon.   Physician   Adelaide 

Hospital,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
[XWRiGHT,  E.  H.,  B.Sc,  St.  Peter's  College,  S.A. 
EiE,  W.  L.,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
i',  Ed\v.\rd  W.,   M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Obstetrics  and 

Diseases   Peculiar   to   Women   and    Children   University   of 

Adelaide,  Hon.  Physician  Adelaide  Hospital,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
Y,  Samuei.  J.,   D.C.L.,  Chief  Justice  and  Lieutenant-Governor 

South  Australia,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
hiitell,    Horatio,    M.D.,     M.R.C.S.,    F.R.M.S.,    President 

Central    Board     of    Health    and     City    Coroner    Adelaide, 

Adelaide,  S.A. 
LSON,  JoHX,  F.E.T.S.,  Goodwood,  S.A. 
rz,  A.,  Assistant  Director  S.A.  Museiim,  Adelaide,  S.A. 

ASSOCIATE. 

DGSON,  Mrs.,  North  Adelaide,  S.A. 
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APPENDIX. 


FIELD   NATURALISTS'   SECTION 

OF  THE 

^ojjal  (§on€tg  of  §onih  ^m\u\k 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Committee  have  to  report  as  follows  on  the  work  of  the 
Section  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1892,  this  com- 
pleting the  ninth  year  of  its  existence. 

Evening  Meetings. — Eight  evening  meetings  have  been  held 
during  the  year,  the  attendance  at  which  showed  a  gradual  im- 
provement towards  its  close.  The  annual  conversazione  (held  in 
November,  1891)  was  very  largely  attended,  and  a  now  feature 
of  these  gatherings  was  then  introduced,  viz.,  the  exhibition  dt 
natural  history  objects  by  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  microso^ 
The  subjects  of  the  papers  read  at  the  evening  meetings  have 
been  of  a  varied  character,  and  may  be  classified  as  follows  :— 
Botany,  3 ;  meteorology,  2  ;  zoology,  1  ;  geology,  1 ;  miscellaneous, 
1.  Papers  have  been  contributed  by  the  following  gentlemen:— 
J.  G.  O.  Tepper,  F.L.S.,  Maurice  W.  Holtze,  F.L.S.,  R.W.  Chap- 
man, M.A.,  RC.E.,  Captain  Inglis,  T.  IT.  Scrutton,  and  E. 
Guest,  whilst  short  addresses  descriptive  of  exhibits  have  bwn 
given  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Poole,  J.  W.  Bussell,  A.  Zietz,  andD. 
J.  Adcock.  At  these  meetings  there  has  usually  been  a  fair 
number  of  exhibits,  but  the  Committee  would  like  to  see  more  of 
the  members  contributing  in  this  direction. 

Excursions. — Towards  the  close  of  last  year  the  interest  in  the 
excursions  seemed  to  be  waning,  and  consequently  fewer  have 
been  held  this  year,  the  number  being  live.  Those  recently  held, 
however,  show  a  marked  increase  in  the  attendance,  which,  it  is 
hoped  will  continue,  as  the  practical  study  of  Natural  bistoij 
out-of-doors  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  formation  of  tk 
Section.  The  excursions  include  a  dredging  trip  (the  first  after 
an  interval  of  about  two  years),  which  proved  a  pleasant  and 
successful  outing. 
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7n  o/ottr  Native  Fauna  and  Fhra. — A  separate  i-eport 
Committee  is  presented,  in  which  is  recorded  the  grati 
It  of  long-continued  efforts  to  secure  Government  Farm 
nal  Park,  vested  in  Trustees.  Several  other  matters  of 
:erest  are  dealt  with  in  this  report, 
yndinfj  Members. — Your  Ctjmmittee  regret  tliat  the  hope 
in  their  last  annual  report  as  to  the  increased  number 
ns  expected  from  our  corresponding  members  has  not 
sed.  Although  the  sending  of  objects  of  natural 
only  one  amongst  many  directions  in  which  the  corres- 
eml>ei"s  are  supposed  to  assist  us,  sucli  contributions  add 
the  interest  of  our  evening  meetings,  and  are  eventually 
;he  disposal  of  the  Public  Museum.  Your  Committee 
3  these  distant  members  not  to  abate  the  practical 
lich  many  of  them  have  in  the  past  kindly  shown  in 
In  their  last  report  the  Committee  referred  to  the 
3rived  from  the  receipt  of  a  paper  written  by  a  corres- 
ieml>er  (Mr.  J.  G.  McDougall),  and  they,  therefore, 
til  much  regret  of  the  recent  decease  of  that  gentleman, 
rest  in  natural  history  was  shown  in  many  ways. 
I  Amalgamation  taith  the  Microscopical  Section, — 
that  there  is  in  this  city  too  gre^it  a  multiplication  of 
Societies,  your  Committee  have  i)roposecl  an  amalgama- 
the  Microscopical  Section  ;  feeling  that  such  a  union 
to  the  Jid vantage  of  both  Sections,  and  lead  to  the 
t  time,  labor,  and  expense.  A  Sub-Committee  has  been 
to  consider  the  feasibility  of  the  project. 
hip, — During  the  year  tive  persons  were  elected  mem- 
Section,  and  eleven  names  liave  been  struck  off  the 
number  now  on  the  roll  (exclusive  of  corresponding 
is  97. 

J.  G.  O.  Tepper,  Chairman. 
W,  H.  Selway,  Jux.,  Hon.  Secretary, 
JOth  September,  1892. 


ANNUAL  PROGRESS  REPORT  <1F  THE 
TIVE  FAUNA  AND  FLORA  PROTECTION 
VIMITTEE. 

nting  their  fourth  annual  report,  the  Connnittee  have 
^  directing  attention  to  certain  substantial  results 
iring  the  year. 

I  Parks. — After  a  long-continued  struggle.  Government 
it  last  been  vested  in  Commissioners  in  perpetuity  as  a 
Park.       The   board    includes    seven    official    and    five 
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nominated  members.  Through  th^  exertions  of  the  Committee 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
official  members,  whilst  of  the  &ve  Government  nominees  three, 
including  our  Chairman,  were  recommended  by  the  Committee. 
After  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  matter,  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  inadN-isable  to  attempt  to  secure  the 
reservation  of  any  lands  on  the  Onkaparinga,  as  suggested  by  the 
Hon.  T.  Playford.  Nowhere  can  a  good  river  frontage  on  both 
sides  be  obtained,  owing  to  the  division  of  the?  land  into  small 
blocks.  The  character  of  the  country  is  also  so  poor  that  it 
seems  to  us  to  be  useless  to  proceed  further  in  this  direction.  It 
is  very  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  through  the  procrastination 
of  the  Government,  the  only  tract  of  land  near  the  city  with  a 
good  river  frontage  should  have  been  lost  to  the  public. 

Forest  Beserves. — The  land  at  Mount  Crawford  has  occupied 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  but  so  far  the  step*^ 
taken  have  proved  practically  futile.  The  need  of  a  forest 
reserve  for  supplying  the  city  and  neighbourhood  with  timber 
will  be  felt  as  years  go  on. 

Oanie  Laws, — The  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  has  again 
issued  the  customary  placards  notifying  the  chief  provisions  of 
the  Game  Acts.  The  Committee  acknowledge  gratefully  the 
action  taken  by  the  Commissioner  and  the  police  officials.  In 
1891  an  amending  Game  Act  affording  protection  to  the  kangaroo 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Hancock. 
Although  defective  in  certain  particulars  the  measure  has  been 
the  means  of  accomplishing  considerable  good.  The  imperfect 
character  of  that  measure  has  induced  the  Committee  to  draft  an 
amending  and  consolidating  Bill,  which  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Government,  who  have  promised  to  view  the  matter  favorably. 

Otiier  action, — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Australasian  Associ- 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  a  paper  dealing  witb  the 
whole  subject  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  was  the  means  of 
arousing  considerable  interest  in  the  question.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  at  the  next  gathering  of  the  Association  (to  be  held  in  Ade- 
laide) concerted  action  will  be  taken,  and  that  in  the  meantime 
similar  movements  will  be  started  in  the  other  colonies. 

In  conclusion  the  Committee  trust  that  further  perseverance 
will  gain  further  important  results. 

Saml.  Bixon,  Chairman. 
A.  F.  Robin,  Hon.  Sec 

Adelaide,  20th  September,  1892. 
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MICROSCOPICAL    SECTION 


OF   THE 


^ogal  (80cktg  at  §attth  ^ustralk 


ANNUAL  REPORT,  1891-92. 

The  Committee  beg  to  submit  their  seventh  annual  report  as 
follows  : — The  meetings  of  the  Section  have  been  very  fairly 
attended  considering  the  small  number  of  active  members  now  on 
the  roll,  and  much  interest  has  evidently  been  manifested  in  the 
various  subjects  brought  forward. 

We  regret  that  several  members  have  resigned  during  the 
year,  and  amongst  them  our  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  Colbourne,  who 
has  removed  to  Sydney.  We  shall  feel  the  loss  very  much,  as  he 
was  one  of  those  who  joined  on  the  formation  of  the  Section,  in 
August,  1885,  and  he  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  it  as  far 
as  his  time  would  allow. 

Only  two  excursions  have  been  held  during  the  year,  one  of 
which  was  a  dredging  expedition  down  the  Port  River,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Field  Naturalists'  Section.  Several  others  were 
arranged  for  but  had  to  be  given  up  in  consequence  of  the  bad 
weather. 

We  are  not  able  to  report  any  additions  to  the  library  since 
last  year,  but  a  large  number  of  Microscopical  Magazines,  which 
have  passed  round  to  the  members,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  binder, 
and  will  shortly  be  available  for  issue.  The  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  having  lately  handed  over  for  the  use  of  members  of  the 
Section  their  bound  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Micro- 
scopical Society,  members  are  now  able  to  consult  this  valuable 
publication.  In  addition  to  this  the  following  magazines  are  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  Section,  and  are  issued  to  members  to  read  at 
home :—"  Journal  of  the  Queckett  Club,'"  "The  American 
Microscopical  Journal,"  "The  International  Journal  of  the 
Microscopical  Science,  <fec." 
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The  number  of  members  at  present  is  24,  and  the  average  in 
attendance  at  the  meetings  has  been  9. 
The  following  subjects  were  discussed  at  the  meetings  : — 
1891. 
Oct  13.  Exhibition  of  objects,  photo-micrographs,  «fec. 
Nov.  10.  Demonstration  on  measurement  of  aperture  of  objectives, 

by  Mr.  W.  B.  Poole. 
April  12.  Demonstration  of  photo-micrography,  by  the  Secretary, 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bussell. 
May  10.  Remarks  on  mouth   parts   of   locusts,    illustrated    by 

mounted  ppecimens,  by  Dr.  Whittell. 
June  1 4.  Grossip  meeting  and  exhibition  of  objects. 
July    12.  Paper  on  fermentation,  by  Mr.  A.  Dale. 
Aug.     9.  Remarks  on  secondary  structure  of  diatoms,  illustrated 

by  photo-micrographs,  shown  by   lantern,  by  Mr. 

W.  B.  Poole. 

The  balance-sheet  submitted  herewith  shows  a  balance  of 
£3  98.  Od.  in  hand  after  repayment  of  subscriptions  handed  over 
to  the  Treasurer  of  Royal  Society. 
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GENERAL    INDEX. 


[The  species  and  genera,  the  names  of  which  are  printed  in  italics, 
are  described  as  new.] 


Aborigioal  Habits  and  Customii,  121. 

Aorklopea  reticalata.  80. 

Aini»pha  fosoft.  111. 

AiprilQs  TemB-reffiTMBt  220. 

Afectoria  saperha,  87. 

Amboo3ncliia  fHoeropUra,  186. 

Ametro9omfu  Hehmi^  \9k 

Ametnu  Uhialis,  leo. 

Amphioroain  Adelaide,  28 ;  cribrioepe,  28. 

Apbodim  Frenehi,  8ft ;  Lindentis,  85  ;    Tas- 

nMmbe,  200  ;  Yorkmma,  20D. 
Apodtes  tenoCMotttf ,  61 ;  niffer,&L 
Apotrachos  ambulans,  167 ;  unicolor,  167. 
Aptermurmus  DordaentUt  168. 
Arthropterus  faveipervnia^  24  ;  occidtntaHt^  26. 
AstnBQs,  navarchls,   211 ;    Oberthaeri  211  ; 

nmpfex,  211. 
AUmUiis  m«fu2a^S6 ;  tomdti^,  86. 
Atomari*  eumUypti^  88. 
Aulacomera  acuminata,  118;    incerta,  112; 

Inmlaris,  112. 
Anlacophora  occipitalis,  287 
Australian  Coleoptera,  20,  207  ;   Fossils,  188  ; 
Oryllacridn,  187 ;  Lepidopteiu,  6 ;  MoUusoa, 
125 ;  PhaneroptericuB,  77  ;  Stenopelmatidn, 
187 ;  new  species  of. 
Barbatia  Caipenteri.  136. 
Bebius  variegatu»,  64. 
Berosnsmajusculus,  207. 
Betbeluim  mundwm^  67  ;  tricolor^  66. 
Bittoer,  A.,  Eohinoids  of  the  Australian  Ter- 

tUries,  190. 
Blackburn,  Rev.  T.,  on    New    Genera  and 

Species  of  Australian  Coleoptera,  20,  207. 
Botsny  of  MelriUe  Island,  118. 
BngjCtThe  Energy  of  the  Bleotro-magnetic 

Field.  74. 
Bobastes  tagan»^  218. 
BubaModet  micicoUu,  212. 
BueoUnns  lonfficomU,  252. 
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PREFACE. 


In  1891,  Sir  Thomas  Elder,  whose  name  is  inseparable  from 
Australian  exploration,  equipped  an  exceptionally  well-organised 
partj  to  explore  the  untrodden  country  in  the  interior  of  this 
continent.  The  expedition  left  Warrina,  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  633  miles  from  Adelaide,  with  the  intention  of  exploring 
the  country  to  the  westward  lying  between  the  parallels  of  27  ** 
and  29  ° ;  however,  the  unfavorable  character  of  the  season  pre- 
vented the  instructions  of  the  jiromoter  from  being  carried  out, 
and  the  only  new  country  passed  over  was  on  the  traverse  fron> 
Cavenagh  Range  to  Victoria  Spring.  On  reaching  Annean  Station 
in  the  Murchison  District  of  West  Australia  in  January  1892, 
the  party  was  recalled. 

The  Journal  of  this  Expedition,  written  by  the  leader,  Mr. 
David  Lindsay,  was  published  in  1893,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
South  Australian  Branch  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
Australia. 

The  publication  of  the  Scientific  Reports  of  the  Expedition 
was  undertaken  by  the  Royal  Society  of  South  Australia ;  but  the 
issue  of  Part  1  and  Part  2  having  exhausted  the  available  funds 
of  the  Society  the  further  publication  of  the  Reports  was  aban- 
doned. Now,  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  through  the  gene- 
rosity of  Mr.  Robert  Barr-Smith,  who  has  defrayed  the  entire 
cost  of  the  publication  of  Part  3,  Vol.  XVI.,  which  was  reserved 
for  the  Scientific  Results  of  the  Elder  Exploring  Expedition,  is 
finally  completed. 
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The  Geological  map  forming  part  of  this  volume  is  based  oq 
the  topographical  survey  made  by  the  Leader  of  the  Expedition 
and  his  Assistants,  inserted  on  it  are  the  chief  locality-names  and 
the  position  of  each  camp  (indicated  thus,  0  39).  The  map  will, 
therefore,  serve  as  a  reference  for  the  geographical  locations  quoted 
in  the  text  of  this  volume. 

The  liver- worts  were  forwarded,  through  Baron  F.  von  Mueller, 
to  Prof.  Stephani  for  identification  ;  but  beyond  the  intimation 
that  all  of  the  species,  five  in  number,  were  diagnostically 
unknown,  no  report  has  reached  me  from  that  expert. 

Among  the  Crustacea  collected  at  Upper  Arkaringa  Creek  in 
South  Australia,  the  following  two  species  have  been  reported  on 
by  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Hall  in  the  "Zoology  of  the  Horn 
Expedition,"  1895  : — Apus  av^traliensis^  Spencer  &  Hall,  and 
Etdimnadia  rivolensisy  Brady. 

EDITOR 

May  23,  1896. 
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VEGETABLE   EXUDATIONS, 

By    J.    H.    MAIDEN,    F.L.S.,    F.C.S., 

r  Technological  Museum,  Sydney,   and   Botani&t  Forest 
Department,  Sydney. 


PREFATORY    NOTE. 

vegetable  exudations  brought  home  by  the  Expedition 

of:— 

One  Manna  (Myoporum  plaiycarpum). 

Two  Gums  (Acacia  leiophylla  and  Brachychiton  Gregorii). 

Three  Kinos  (Sucalypttus  teasellaris,  E,  incrassa/ta^  and 

E,  iiicrassatay  var,). 
Two     Resins    (Ccdlitris    verrucosa     and     Xanthorrhosa 

Preissii), 
gums,  kinos,  and  resins  present  no  remarkable  features. 
Einna  is,  however,  a  more  interesting  substance,  and 
h  it  has  been  collected  hundreds  of  times,  and  has  been 
rought  under  the  notice  of  Australian  scientiiic  men,  yet 
appears  to  have  ascertained  its  composition.  It  proves 
ist  almost  entirely  of  mannite,  and  its  composition  is 
illy  identical  with  that  of  the  ordinary  commercial  manna 
■ope  obtained  from  Fraxinvs  Ornics.  This  is  the  first 
true  manna  has  been  announced  from  Australia,  as  the 
i  Eucalyptus-mannas  are  composed  of  sugars  other  than 
3.  It  would  now  be  interesting  to  examine  some  barks 
er  Australian  vegetable  products  for  mannite. 
x)rum-manna  is  a  perfect  substitute  for  its  European 
ke,  and  when  freshly  exuded  its  colour  is  not  objectionable. 

MANNA. 
Myoporum  platycarpum,  E.  Er. 
N.O.  Myoporinece  :    "  Sandal- wood." 
cted  29th  September,  1891,  at  Camp  65.     Clayey  sand. 
)r's  notiO : — 

s  gum  (sic)  was  collected  partly  off  a  small  tree  20  feet 
id  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  the  one  on  which  I 
gum  (manna,  J,  H,  M.)  oozing  out,  and  partly  from  under 
e  tree  had  been  bleeding  profusely,  and  for  a  long  time, 
e  was  a  great  deal  of  decaying  gum  (manna)  round  the 
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trunk.  I  believe  the  cause  of  bleeding  to  be  insect-boi 
had  not  sufficient  time  to  examine  it  closely,  as  my  can 
very  restive.     The  taste  is  sweet  as  sugar." 

In  spite  of  its  sweetness,  Mr.  Helms  informs  me,  t 
natives  were  not  partial  to  it,  preferring  the  gum  of 
leiophylla:  probably  because  of  its  laxative  property,  a 
from  any  objection  to  its  sweetness,  inasmuch  as  the  bh 
lerp  and  Eucalypfcus-mannas,  honey  stored  by  bees,  and  a 
the  honey-laden  flowers  of  certain  plants.  It  will  be  remt 
that  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  offered  sugar  to  an  aborigine 
who  spat  it  out  with  every  manifestation  of  disgust,  1 
blacks  usually  do  so  with  any  edible  to  which  they  are  i 
tomed. 

That  other  natives  (at  least  those  of  western  Nev 
Wales)  do  eat  of  this  manna  is  borne  out  by  the  followin 
ment  by  the  late  K.  H.  Bennett,  in  Proc.  Linn.  Soc,  ] 
VII.,  351.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Bennett's  knowledge 
matters  was  both  extensive  and  accurate. 

**  During  the  hot  summer  months  another  and  totally  c 
looking  substance  exudes  from  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  these  trees  in  large  quantities.  This  substance  when 
exuding  from  the  tree  resembles  a  thick  froth,  either  pur€ 
and  resembling  snow,  or  of  a  pink  or  rose  colour.  Th 
dations  assume  various  forms,  and  become  solidified  by  e 
to  a  certain  extent  to  the  air.  Sometimes  they  are  in  li 
large  as  a  man's  hand,  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  stalacti 
a  foot  long,  as  large  as  an  ordinary  candle,  and  gradually  t 
to  a  point  This  substance  is  of  a  highly  saccharine  natu 
a  peculiar  sickly  sweetness ;  it  melts  in  the  mouth  like  c 
sugar ;  the  natives  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  either  eat  i 
dissolving  it  in  water  make  a  kind  of  drink." 

The  sample  of  manna  collected  by  the  Expedition  at  fii 
resembles  a  brownish  earthy  substance,  e.g.,  a  marly  soil  < 
ing  much  lime.  On  closer  examination  it  is  seen  to  have  a 
tinge,  while  selected  portions  are  quite  white  or  cream-col 
It  is  vesicular  in  structure,  soft  and  friable,  sweetish  and 
gritty  to  the  taste.  Should  a  demand  for  it  for  niedicii 
poses  spring  up,  it  could  be  obtained  quite  pale  coloui 
pure,  and  in  considerable  abundance,  if  it  were  system 
•collected  as  is  the  product  of  Fraxinus  Omns, 


*  In  the  district  of  Fowler  Bay,  the  native  name  of  the  manna  i 
man,"  that  of  the  sandal-wood  "  poolkerah ;  "  according  to  Mrs. 
the  fresh  manna  is  quite  white,  and  is  full  of  insects,  but  becom< 
oured  with  age. — Editor. 
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MICROSCOPICAL    EXAMINATION, 

the  manna  is  observed  under  a  lens,  slender,  bright, 
crystals  are  observed,  principally  in  the  hollows  of  the 
hen  examined  under  the  miscroscopej  they  are  found  to 
ti  bright  colours,  principally  blue,  green,  and  purple. 
a,ls  are  rhombic  prisms  with  brachypinacoid  faces ; 
itals  extinguish  parallel  to  the  principal  axis.  When 
ite  is  removed,  purified,  and  crystallized  from  water, 
it  crystals  are  formed  which  do  not  polarize  iu  colours, 
ciisionally,  and  then  very  faintly. 

COEMICAL    EXAMINATION. 

inanna  be  boiled  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  filtered  hot,  the 
I  becoming  cold,  consolidates  into  a  crystalline  mass. 
e  stirred  wdth  alcohol,  filtered,  and  well  washed  with 
1  the  filter,  the  da rk-co loured  substances  contained  in 
1  will  be  removed,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  mannite. 
idue  be  now  dried,  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  crystal- 
that  medium,  the  crystals  may  be  purified  by  two  or 
tallizations  from  water  and  alcohol.  When  thus  purified, 
Uine  substance  only  reduces  alkaline  copper-solution  t?o 
lightest  degree  on  boiling,  although  the  manna  itself 
ehling's  solution  very  readily. 

mna  melts  at  158-9''  C,  while  the  purified  mannite 
60-1  "^  C.  A  specimen  of  mannite  freshly  prepared  from 
manna  melted,  at  the  same  time  and  under  precisely 
conditions,  at  161"  C. 

ESTIMATION    OF    GLUCOSE. 

ams  of  the  manna  were  dissolved  in  water,  made  up  to 
It   required   174   cc.    to  reduce    10   cc.    of    Fehling's 

ution    (10   cc.  =  0'05  gramme    glucose).      The    manna 

contains  2*87  per  cent,  of  a  glucose. 

ams  of  the  same  manna  were  dissolved  in  water,  boiled 

:e  hydrochloric  acid  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  made  up 

J.  This  solution  required  HS  cc.  to  reduce  10  cc.  of 
solution  =  3*38  per  cent,  of  a  glucose  after  inversion, 

itly  we  have  3-38  -  2-87  =  '51  per  cent,  of  a  sugar  or 

ler  than  a  glucose. 

ANALYSIS    OF    THE     CRYSTALLINE    SUBSTANCE    FOUND    IN 
THE   MANNA. 

>stance  was  purified  as  much  as  possible  mlthoiti  the  aid 
I  charcoal.  It  was  repeatedly  crystallised  from  water 
lol,  and  was  eventually  obtained  almost  white.  The 
re  anhydrous.     Analyses  made  20th  July,  1892. 
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Taken  for  analysis,  6*3:16  grains. 

6*326  grains  gave  9*01  grains  CO,  and 

4-30  grains  H,0. 

CO,  =  9*01  =2-457  C  =  38*84    %  =  323' 

H ,0  =  4-30  =   -478  H  =  7-556  %  =  755i 

Oxygen,  by  difference  =  3*391  0  =  53*604  %  =  335< 

6*326        100*000 
From  these  figures  we  may  consider  the  formula 

From  this  analysis,  and  determinations  of  meltii 
crystalline  form,  (fee,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sul 
niannite. 

A  second  combustion  of  the  mannite  was  made,  tl: 
obtained  confirming  the  previous  result.     They  are  givei 
6*345  grains  were  taken  for  analysis. 
6-345  grains  gave  911  grains  CO,,  and 
4-316  grains  H,0. 
CO,  =  9*110  =2-485  C  =  39-16  %  =  326 

H,0  =  4-316  =    479  H=    7*55  %  =  755 

Oxygen,  by  difference  =  3*381  0  =  53*29  %  =  333 


6*345         10000  % 
=  CqHj^O^  (mannite). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  manna  contains — 

3*5  per  cent  of  moisture, 
1*1  "  ash, 

a  portion  of  which  was  dirt,  as  the  manna  is  somewhat 
as  already  stated. 

The  manna  contains  no  tannic  acid ;  its  contact  with 
and  dark  colour  might  lead  one  to  expect  at  least  a  trac 
It  only  ferments  in  the  slightest  degree  after  two  da 
ment  with  yeast. 

QUANTITATIVE   ANALYSIS   OF   THE   MANNA   (SUMMARY 

The  manna  was  dissolved  in  water,  filtered,  alcohol  t 
acetate  added,  which  precipitated  a  small  portion  of 
stances  in  solution.     After  removing  the  lead  by  sulp 
hydrogen,  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  the  residue  waj 
with  boiling  90  per  cent,  alcohol ;  this  was  dried  and 
In  this  way  89*65  per  cent,  of  mannite  was  found. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  picked  samples  of  tl 
from  Myoporum  platycarpum  contain  from  85  to  90  pei 
mannite. 
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he  above  results  the  composition  of  the  manna  may 
ated  : — 

Mannite  =89-65 

A  glucose  =    2;87 

Other  sugai-s    =      '51 

Moisture  =3-50 

Ash  with  sand  =    1*10 


97-63 
3  removed  by  lead-acetate, 
:1  loss        2-37 


100-00 


GUMS. 
Acacia  leiophylla,  BerUL 
^.O.  LeguminosfH :  "Yanwilli"  of  the  natives. 
id  25th  October,  1891,  on  clay  soil  at  the  Eraser  Range, 
shrubs,  4-10  feet. 
Inis  informs  me  that  this  gum  is  largely  used  for  food 
ttives,  and  so  highly  is  it  esteemed  by  tliem  that  they 
dlling  to  part  with   even   a   small  quantity  of   it.     In 
Australia  it  hcas  been  recorded  to  yield  a  useful  gum. 
nal  report  it  is  stated  that  it  "  is  recommended  by  the 
acuity  for  its  strengthening  properties,"  though  it  has 
laim  to  that  recommendation  than  many  other  wattle- 

B. 

m  is  a  perfect  substitute  for  gum-arabic,  and  would  be 
if  obtainable  in  large  qujintities.  It  is  readily  and 
Dluble  in  cold  water.  It  would  require  sorting  for  tiie 
LS  even  in  the  small  sample  received  there  are  three 
portions  being  quite  brown  and  almost  opaque,  while 
•tions  are  colourless-transparent  and  yellowish-trans- 
ipectively.  The  gum  strongly  resembles  many  specimens 
gums  I  have  examined  from  the  western  parts  of  New 
lies,  i.e.,  from  arid  country;  the  wattle-gums  of  infenor 
being  obtained  from  the  coast  districts,  with  compara- 
h  rainfall. 

imical  composition  of  the  present  sample  hardly  differs 
b  of  gum-arabic.  It  contains  13*2  per  cent,  of  water, 
ent.  of  a^sh,  which  consists  principally  of  c^ilcium  ear- 
th a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  no  phosphoric  acid, 
account  of  the  composition  of  Australian  Acacia-gums, 
laper,  "  The  Chemistry  and  Commercial  Possibilities  of 
ims,"  Pharm.  Journ,  [3],  XX,,  869;  980  (1890). 
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Brachychiton  Gregorii,  F.  v.  M. 
N.O.  Sterculicbcece :  "  Kurrajong." 

Sample  JT.— Collected  13th  September,  1891,  at  ( 
centre  of  the  Victoria  Desert.     Granite  formation. 

Sample  ^.—Collected    16th  November,   1891,  from 
granite  formation. 

The  properties  and  composition  of  this  gum  are  iden 
that  of  other  gums  from  the  same  genus,  and  describe 
my  paper,  "  Sterculia-gum  :  its  similarities  and  dissimi 
Tragacanth,"  Pharm.  Journ.  [3],  XX.,  381,  to  which  the 
referred.  Briefly,  the  present  sample  resembles  the  rui 
a  spermaceti  candle.  It  is  in  vermiform  and  flaky  pie 
of  them  are  white,  but  some  of  them  are  stained  y( 
brown. 

KINGS. 
Eucalyptus  tessellaris,  F,  v.  M. 
N.G.  MyrtacecF:  "Blood  Gum." 
Collected  15th  August,  1891,  at  Camp  33,  near  Barrc 
Sand  on  granite. 

This  kino  has  a  sweetish   odour,  is  of  a  burnt-siei 
colour  in  bulk,  and,  owing  to  its  friable  nature,  it  is  in 
pieces.     The  powder  is  of  a  mahogany  colour.     It  dii 
boiling  water,  but  deposits  catechin  on  cooling.     Th( 
(one  gram  to  the  litre)  is  turbid,  and  of  a  very  pale  orai 
colour. 

It  was  analysed  1st  June,  1892*,  with  the  follo^dng 
Tannic  acid  and  catechin   ...  ...  ...     88 

Moisture       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     10 

Ash 

Impurities  (Ligneous  matter,  «kc.)... 

100 
A  determination  of  the  tannic  acid  according  to  L 
process  gave  68 '5  per  cent. 

This  kino  belongs  to  my  Turbid  Group,  t  A  descri] 
Queensland  sample  of  kino  of  this  species  will  be  found  ii 
referred  to  in  the  footnote.  In  comparing  the  two 
E.  tessellaris^  p.  417  of  paper  quoted,  and  E,  terminali 
it  will  be  observed  how  close  is  the  similarity  between 


ilat 


r  ^ 


*  111  klnos  it  is  always  important  to  state  the  approximate  ci 
tion  and  analysis,  as  their  composition  alters  with  age. 

t"  The  Examination  of  Kinos  as  an  Aid  in  the  Diagnosis  of 
Part  III.,  The  Turbid  Group.  J.  H.  Maiden  in  Proc. 
N.S.W.  [2],  VI.,  389. 
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m  the  Barrow  Range  and  the  t€7ini7udis-kmo.  The 
ices  and  the  analyses  are  the  closer  now  (July,  1892),  as 
liiialis-kino  has  aged  nearly  another  year.  This  is  a 
ice,  yet  there  is  nothing  discordant  in  the  two  more 
results  obtained  from  tessellaris:  they  simply  show  the 
of  variation  possible  in  two  perfectly  well  authenticated 
>iii  the  same  species. 

Eucalyptus  incrassata,  LabilL,  var.  a, 
N.O.  Myrtaceo', 
ted  1st  October,  1891,  at  Camp  67.    Clayey  sand.    Height 
30  feet. 

kino  belongs  to  my  "  Turbid  Group."  It  is  friable,  and 
3  in  small  pieces ;  it  is  of  a  dark  sienna-brown  colour,  the 
being  of  a  lighter  tint.  It  is  .  entirely  soluble  in  hot 
ut  deposits  catechin  on  cooling.  When  made  up  to  one 
r  litre,  the  liquid  has  a  pale  orange-brown  colour,  though 
ose  tint. 

mposition,  determined  7th  June,  1892,  is  as  follows  :— 
Tannic  Acid  and  catechin      ...     8 4- 18 

Moisture  ...     14*70 

Ash -40 

Impurities        72 


100-00 
athal's  method  gave  a  tannic  acid  equivalent  of  44*5  per 

ino  of  this  species  has  not  been  previously  examined. 

Eucalyptus  incrassata,  rm\  b. 
"  Mallee." 

st  high.     Collected  22nd  October,  1891,  at  Eraser  Range, 

y  sand. 

cino  is  bright-looking,  friable,  and  with  a  colour   resem- 

at  of  common  garnets.     Colour  of  powder  raw-sienna.    It 

Y  soluble  in  hot  water,  catechin  being  deposited  on  cooling. 

[uid   (one  gram   to  the  litre)  is  turbid,  and  of   a  light 

brown  colour,  inclining  to  a  rose  tint. 

imposition  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

Tannic  acid  and  catechin        ...     84*64 

Moisture  14*60 

Ash       -20 

Impurities        ...  ...  ...  *56 


100*00 
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It  was  analysed  1st  June,  1892. 

Determination  of  tannic  acid  by  Lowenthal's  methc 
per  cent. 

This  kino  belongs  to  my  "  Turbid  Group  ; "  and  coi 
medium  amount  of  catechin. 

RESIMS. 
Callitris  verrucosa,  E,  Br, 

N.O.  Coyii/er^e:  "Pine." 

Sample  2. — Collected  on  sand-hills  at  various  places 
Victoria  Desert.  No  date.  Collector's  note  : — "  This 
resin  of  tree  with  cones  like  enclosed,  and  different  tc 
collected  specimens." 

A  transparent  colourless  resin,  having  externally  the  ] 
appearance  characteristic  of  resins  of  this  genus.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  readily  powders.  Its  composit 
appearance  in  no  way  differ  from  that  of  the  sandarach 
merce,  for  which  it  is  a  perfect  substitute.  For  further  i 
tion  in  regard  to  our  indigenous  Cal Htris-r esins,  see  mj 
entitled  "Australian  and  Tasraanian  Sandarach "  (Proc.  Ri 
Tasmania,  1889).  The  following  additional  note  in  r€ 
this  species  may  be  given  : — "  The  resin  of  C.  vemicosa  v 
to  make  firm  the  union  (after  lashing)  of  the  hard- wood 
the  reed,  in  the  making  of  reed-spears  by  the  aboriginals 
toria.  The  resin  was  called  by  them  bij-jin-ne."  ("  Ab( 
of  Victoria,"  Brough  Smyth,  I.,  306). 

Sample  2, — Collected  3rd  Jul}^  1891,  amongst  granite 
Camp  14.     Collector's  note  : — "  Up  to  30  feet,  diameter 
base,  but  running  up  very  conical.    From  trees  and  grour 
resin  runs." 

Hardly  differs  in  appearance  and  behaviour  from  the  pi 
sample. 

Xanthorrhcea  Preissii,  Endl.  (probably). 

N.O.  Liliacem  i  "Grass-tree  " — "Gnora"  of  the  natii 

Collected  18th  September,  1891,  at  Camp  5o,  Victoria 
Notes  by  collector : — "  Sand  hills.  The  trees  had  beei 
and  large  masses  of  the  gum  were  collected  around  the  bj 
sand  blown  in  while  in  the  semi-liquid  state.  Some  were 
feet  high,  and  18  inches  in  diameter." 

This  resin  is  in  largish  pieces  of  a  dark  purple-brown  co 
is  very  impure  from  the  admixture  of  sand  and  vegetabk 

Alcohol  dissolves  out  36  per  cent,  of  a  dark,  rich-< 
resin,  having  much  the  appearance  and  behaviour  of  that 
from  X.  arborea  under  similar  treatment. 
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burned,  47-3  per  cent,  is  removed,  leaving  527  percent, 
'ity,  chierty  sand.  Under  the  microscope  is  is  interesting 
re  that  particles  have  become  very  much  abraded  on  the 
)iiiirmatory,  of  course,   of  the  sand    having   been   wind- 

urther  particulars  in  regard  to  Xanth^rrlima-resinSj  see 
3r  on  "  Grass-tree  Gum,"  Proc.  Linn.  Soc,  N.S.W.  [2]. 
1890),  which  includes  some  notes  on  the  resin  of  the 
tnder  present  reference. 

ire  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  I  have  re- 
•oni  my  laboratory  assistant,  Mr.  Henry  G.  Smith,  in  the 
tion  of  these  exudations. 
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LEPIDOPTERA, 

By   OSWALD    B.    LOWER. 

Taking  the  collection  as  a  whole,  it  is  exceedingly  p 
adds  but  little  to  our  entomological  fauna.  This  is  the 
be  regretted,  as  the  opportunity  for  traversing  the  same 
may  never  occur  again.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  c 
is  the  inclusion  of  several  world-wide  species,  notably,  . 
annigerf  Hiibn.,  and  Noinophila  noctuella,  Sch.,  show 
these  introduced  (?)  species  adapt  themselves  to  different 
and  conditions.  Another  noticeable  feature  is  the  pi 
CEcophoridaB  in  the  collection.  This  family  is  repress 
Australia  by  at  least  2,000  species — I  have  230  specii 
own  collection,  collected  within  20  miles  of  Adelaide- 
find  only  three  representatives  in  the  collection  is,  to 
least,  perplexing.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  da 
pearance  of  Trictena  lahyrirUhica^  Don.,  is  very  much  at 
with  the  usual  time.  Most  of  specimens  emerge  in  and 
Adelaide  during  April  and  May,  whereas  those  from  the 
were  captured  during  October,  at  which  time  I  have  r 
served  them.  In  commenting  on  the  general  conditio 
specimens  received,  I  may  say  that  the  whole  are  in  ^ 
order  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  described  as 
taken  at  various  periods  both  at  Parkside  and  Blackwo( 
collection,  if  it  does  nothing  else,  shows  the  distributio 
various  species  ;  but  one  would  have  thought  to  have  s 
of  the  Western  Australian  forms.  The  season  just  cl 
been  a  very  poor  one  from  an  entomological  point  of  vie 
as  Adelaide  and  its  environs  are  concerned,  and  considc 
reports  from  the  Interior,  insect-life  was  probably  at  a 
during  the  progress  of  the  Expedition. 

The  following  comprise  the  species  received  : — 

Heterocera. 

SYNEMONIDiE. 

Synemon,  Doubleday, 

S,  PYRRHOPTERA,  n,  sp.     Only  one  specimen.     A  mal 

fine  species  captured  at  Eraser  Range,  14th  October,  181 

S.  SOPHIA,  white  var.      One  fine  specimen.     A  fem 

Murchison  district,  February,  1892.     This  differs,  some^ 

the  type,  being  more  prominently  marked  with  the  whi 
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ide,  and  one  of  the  spots  on  the  hind  wing  has  an  obscure 
I  suflftision  in  it  on  the  upperside.  Otherwise  the  same  as 
at  Mount  Lofty,  S.A. 

HEPIALID.*:. 

TRlCfENA,   Meyrick, 

\.BFRINTHICA,  Don.     Two  male  specimens  at  Fraser  Range 
ober,  1891.     As  before  mentioned,  the  time  of  capture  is 
(Also  t^iken  at  Parkside). 


.ble. 


ARCTIAD^. 
Earias,  Huhn, 

JHLORODES,  3feyr.      One  female  specimen.     Cootanoorina^ 
(Also  taken  at  Parkside). 

Anestia,  Meyr, 

MBROPiiAN'ES,  Mej/r,     One  male  from  Yictoria  Desert  in 

iber.     I  think   it  is  very  probable  tliat  the  female  of  this 

is  apterous,     I  have  taken  a  good  number,  and  have  had 

from  various  correspondents  for  identification ;  but  have 

seen  a  female.* 

LIPARID.i:. 
Teara,    IValker, 

REBODES,  n.  sp.     Seven  specimens,  all  females,  from  Fraser 
,  in  October. 

nterrupta,    Walk.     One  female  specimen.     Locality  not 
(T  have  a  male  taken  at  Port  Lincoln,  S.A.). 


[acrota,  Meyr. 
la,  in  May. 

OCHROFl'ERA,    n. 

a  in  June. 


Darala,    Walker, 

One  fine  male  specimen  of  this  species  at 

sp.      One  specimen.      A  male  at  Coota- 


LANCEOLATA, 

s,  in  August. 


BOMBYCID^. 
Detolinia,  — . 

Walk.      Two    specimens.      One    at 
One  at  Camp  10,  June  28,  1891. 


Mount 


ce  writing  the  above  I  have  obtained  a  female  specimen  from  Mel- 
,  bred  from  the  egg,  the  larva  of  which  feeds  on  lichen  dust,  usually 
on  old  posts.  The  imago,  as  anticipated,  is  apterous.  For  this 
ition  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Ernest  Anderson,  of  Toorak,  Victoria, 
s  bred  the  species.     19-9- '92. 
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Noctuina. 

•      *    •  D AS Y PODIA,  Gutnie. 

D.  SELEVOPHORA,   Guenie,     One  specimen   at   Forest   \ 
October ;  in  bad  condition. 

Agrotis,  llilhner, 
A.  INFUSA,  BoisdiivaL     One  male.     Fraser  Range,  Oct< 
1891. 

Orthosia,  T7'im. 
O.  LucASii,  Butler,     Two  specimens.    One  at  Nilpeua  in 
one  at  Cootanoorina,  in  June. 

O.  TORTisiGNA,  Walker.     One  specimen,  Cootanoorina,  ir 
O.  SPODIAS,  Meyrick,     One  specimen,  Cootanoorina,  in  J 

Praxis. 
P.  marmorinopa,  Meyrick,      One  specimen,  C«x>tiinoor 
June. 

Heliothis,   OchB, 
H.   LEU  c  ATM  a,  Meyrick.     Three  specimens  at  Mount  S 
and  Victoria  Desert  in  August. 

H.  ARMiGER,  Hilhiier.     Two  specimens,   Mount  Squires 
August. 

Geometrina. 

MONOCTENIAB.E. 
Nearcha,  Meyrick 
N.  buffalaria,  Gn.     One  male  specimen.  Mount  Squ 
August. 

SEUDOSEMID.^i:. 

Osteodes,  Gn. 
O.    procurata,    Walker.      One    male    specimen,    Moui 
Thomas,  in  July. 

Chlenias,  Gn. 
C.  ARIETARIA,  Gn.     Two  specimens,    male   and   female 
Nilpena  in  May,  and  Cootanoorina  in  June  respectively. 

PYRALIDINiE. 

NoMOPniLA,  Hilhner, 
N.  NOCTUELLA,  Schiff.     Three  specimens,  Mount  Squir 
Victoria  Desert,  in  August  and  September.  This  species  is 
cosmopolitan. 

TritjEA,  Meyr. 
T.    usTALis,  Walker.     Seven  specimens  (extreme  variei 
Nilpena  and  Cootanoorina,  in  May  and  June. 
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Xbroscopa,  Meyr, 

»HiLOXEPHES,  Meyrick,     One  specimen,  Cavenagh  Range^ 

Y' 

Hellula,  Gn, 

jNDALis,  Fabr,     One  specimen,  Cootanoorina,  June,  1891. 

Tortrielna. 
TORTRICIDiE. 
Capua,  Steph, 
BLANOCROCANA,  Meyvick.     One  specimen,  in  May,  at  Nil- 

(ECOPHORIDiE. 
EuLECHRiA,  Meyrick. 
iCHALiNELLA,  Meyr.      One    specimen.      Mount    Squires, 
b  29th. 

CiESYRA,  Meyrick, 
TELLARis,  Meyrick.     One  specimen.     Victoria  Desert,  Sept- 

Macrobathra,  Meyr. 
LTERNATELLA,  Walker.     One  specimen.     Victoria  Desert, 
member. 

HYPONOMEUTIDiE. 
Endrosis. 
^CTEELLA,  H.  S.  (?)  One  specimen,  in  bad  condition,  which 
>  to  be  this  species.     Cootanoorina,  June. 

PTEROPHORIDiE. 
Trichoptilus,   Wlsm. 
ENTETES,  Meyr.       Six  examples,  at  Arcoeillina  Well,  in 
891. 

Descriptions  of  New  Species. 

Synemon    pyrrhoptera,   spec.   nav. 

e,  44  mm.  Head,  antennae,  and  thorax  dark  fuscous, 
96  annulated  with  white.  Club  whitish  beneath.  Palpi 
eneath,  inf uscated  above.  Legs  fuscous-whitish.  Abdomen 
i8-f  uscous,  whitish  beneath.  Forewings  elongate-triangular, 
loderately  arched,  hindmargin  bowed;  dark  fuscous,  very 
irly  irrorated  with  lighter  fuscous  and  whitish  scales;  a 
Eirk  fofloous  patch  in  disc  before  one-half,  above  middle, 
wMoh  IB  an  oblique  suffused  streak  of  pale  reddish,  cen- 
jUpslrliitMi,  from  costa  at  one-half  to  before  anal  angle ; 
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two  pure  white  transverse  spots  beneath  costa  at  tw 
upper  one  the  larger ;  an  obscurely -indicated  transverse 
darker  spots  from  apex  to  anal  angle,  nearly  parallel  ^ 
margin;  cilia  fuscous,  with  whitish  tips.  Hindwings 
markings  black  ;  a  broad  irregular  hindmarginal  fascia,  i 
at  anal  angle,  from  one-half  of  costa  to  anal  angle,  enclos 
spots  of  ground-colour,  one  below  apex,  and  one  beyond  t 
anal  angle,  the  last  hardly  separated  from  ground-colou 
margin  broadly  ochreous  fuscous,  cilia  as  forewings.  U 
dark-fuscous,  basal  area  strongly  suffused  with  ferrugii 
oblique  irregular  wedge-shape  streak  of  scarlet  from  imn 
beneath  costa  at  one-half,  reaching  half  across  wing ;  six 
ovate  transverse  whitish  spots,  suffusedly  edged  with 
orange  from  near  beneath  apex  to  half  across  wing.  BU 
as  forewings,  a  scarlet  spot  in  disc,  another  beneath  ape 
a  third  immediately  beneath  first,  a  fourth  immediately 
and  a  fifth  below  and  between  fourth  and  fifth. 

A  distinct  species  well-characterised  by  the  hindwin/ 
one  specimen  is  not  in  the  best  condition,  so  that  the  des 
is  a  little  loosely  drawn  up.  The  female  may  possibly  be 
coloured.     One  specimen,  Fraser  Range,  October  14,  189 

Teaba  erebodes,  spec,  nov. 

Female,  42-50  mm.  Head,  thorax,  abdomen,  and  k 
fuscous,  hairs  of  thorax  yellowish  tinged,  tolerabl; 
Abdominal  segments  and  anal  tuft  orange,  more  pro 
beneath.  Antennce  ochreous.  Forewings  elongate,  cost 
straight,  hindmargin  obliquely  rounded ;  uniform  dark 
minutely  irrorated  with  paler ;  cilia  fuscous,  with  a  blacl 
at  base.  Hindwings  with  hindmargin  rounded,  slightly  p« 
forewings.     Underside  as  upperside. 

Seven  female  specimens ;  Fraser  Range,  in  October, 
possible  the  male  will  be  found  to  be  much  lighter  colour 
usual  with  the  Teara. 

Darala  ochroptera,  spec.  nov. 

Male,  55  mm.  Head,  thcH^x,  abdomen  and  legs  pale 
ochreous ;  thorax  fuscous  tinged  beneath.  Abdominal  g 
fuscous.  AntennsB  white,  pectinations  about  12.  F< 
triangular,  costa  slightly  sinuate,  hindmargin  strongly  i 
rather  obUque,  pale  whitish  ochreous,  with  fuscous  marl 
small  fuscous  basal  patch,  a  curved  thick  line  from  benea 
at  one-fourth  to  inner  margin  at  one-third,  darker  antei 
blackish  longitudinal  ovate  discal  spot  at  one-third,  and 
transverse,  beyond  it  at  about  one-half,  centred  with  whiti 
above  middle ;  a  narrow  fuscous  line  from  two-thirds  of  < 
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rds  inner  margin,  strongly  cur\^ed  outwardly  near  costa, 
iarly  straight  from  discal  dot ;  a  broad  fuscous  suffusion 
lately  beyond  this,  posteriorly  strongly  margined  with 
,  leaving  a  clearly-defined  line  of  ground-colour  between 
>  lines  :  cilia  pale  ochreous.  Hindwings  as  forewings,  with 
irgin  rounded,  strongly  haired  with  fuscous  towards  base ; 
rate  quadrate  patch  of  brown  hairs  indicating  discal  dot ; 
idications  of  lines  of  forewings;  a  fuscous  strongly-dentate 
•m  one-third  of  costa  to  one-third  inner  margin :  cilia  as 
igs.  Underside  colour  and  markings  as  forewings,  first 
Msent.  Hindwings  with  two  discal  dots  sharply  centred 
hitish.  Allied  somewhat  to  D,  ocellaJta^  Walk, 
specimen ;  Cootanoorina,  in  June. 
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COLEOPTERA. 

By  rev.  T.  BLACKBURN,  B.A., 
Hon.  Curator  for  Entomology,  S.  Aust.  Mus. 

The  CoUoptera  collected  by  Mr.  Helms  in  the  interior  o 
tralia  comprise  a  considerable  number  of  species  preTiooi 
described.  There  are  very  few  brightly-colored  species 
them,  and  most  of  the  new  ones  are  closely  allied  to  weU 
forms.  It  is  probably  hardly  safe  to  generalise  positively 
strength  of  this  material,  for  although  Mr.  Helms'  abiliti< 
collector  of  Coleoptera  are  beyond  suspicion,  the  season  in 
the  expedition  happened  to  be  made  was  so  exceptionally  d 
therefore  unfavorable  for  the  work  of  collecting,  that  it 
hardly  likely  any  large  proportion  was  obtained  of  the  Col 
that  occur  in  the  district  traversed.  The  family  most  plei 
represented  in  specimens  is  the  CwrcwWonicfce,  by  far  the  larg< 
of  the  specimens  appertaining  to  the  sub-families  Leptopsi\ 
AmycteriruB.  Next  to  the  Curculionidce  in  respect  of  ni 
come  the  Lamellicornesj  and  of  these  more  than  half  be 
the  obscure  and  extensive  genus  Heteronyx,  No  other 
can  be  said  to  be  more  than  sparingly  represented.  T 
valent  type  in  the  Coleoptera  of  this  collection  is  distinctly 
and  south-western.  The  most  interesting  insect  collectc 
Scariiidy  for  which  I  find  it  necessary  to  propose  a  new  ^ 
name,  and  which  I  propose  to  call,  in  honor  of  Sir  Thomas 
Tricliocarenum  Elderi. 

CICINDELIDiE. 

TETRACHA. 

T,  Ilelmsi,  sp.  nov.     Subtus  piceo-brunnea,  apicem  versu 
acea;    supra   viridis   plus  minusve   purpureo-micans, 
dibulis   (apice   excepto)   labro  palpis   antennis   pedil 
elytrorumapicetestaceis;  elytris  antice  fortiter  minus 
punctulatis  pK)stice  Isevigatis.      Long.,   6| — 8  1. ;  lat. 
3il. 
Very  like  T.  australis,  Chaud.,  but  smaller,  less  nitid,  wi 
testaceous  apex  of  the  elytra  much  smaller,  the  underside 
ently  colored,  the  row  of  large  punctures  on  the  elytra  ne 
suture  scarcely  marked,  and  the  elytral  puncturation  coi 
ably  more  sparse. 

W.  Australia ;  Murchison  district. 
T,  pulchra.  Brown.     Lake  Lefroy. 
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CARABIDJi;. 
GIGADEMA. 

a,  sp.  nov.  Sat  breve,  sat  latum  ;  nitidum  ;  aterrimum 
nnis  apicem  versus  fulvo-pubescentibus  ;  capite  magno 
!  oculos  minus  constricto,  labro  minus  elongate  sparsis- 
punctulato ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  (maris  fere  tribus 
[bus,  feminse  minus  quam  duabus  partibus)  latiori, 
liculato,  disco  trans versim  strigato  vix  punctulato, 
Ibus  ceteris  fortiter  sat  crebre  punctulatis,  angulis 
ns  rotundatis  partem  interjacentem  sinuato-truncatam 
is  sat  fortiter,  feminae  vix  manifeste)  superantibus, 
ibus  ci^enulatis  fortiter  rotundatis  mox  ante  basia 
[ue  fere  rectis,  basi  late  emarginata;  elytris  striatis, 
"stitiis  parum  convexis  puncturis  sat  magnis  biseriatim 
irebre  omatis;  femoribus  anticis  subtus  ad  basin  angu- 
1  dilatatis;  ligula  in  medio  longitudinaliter  planata, 
B  planata  utrinque  carinata  (carinis  retrorsum  conver 
ibus).     Long.,  16 — 18  I. ;  lat.,  6  1. 

mparatively  short  wide  form,  the  large  head,  and  the 
il-black  colour  of  this  species  associate  it  with 
ki\  Cast.,  from  which  it  may  be  at  once  separated  by  its 
mter  and  less-finely  pointed  mandibles,  by  its  shorter 
ind  the  very  different  sculpture  of  its  elytra,  the  inter- 
vhich  ai'e  less  flat  and  much  more  closely  and  evenly  punc- 
16  punctures  running  (as  in  Bostocki)  in  two  well-defined 
rows  down  each  interstice  (except  close  to  the  margin, 
By  become  more  confused),  but  being  very  much  stronger, 
I  closely  and  evenly  placed  in  the  rows.  It  is  very  likely 
insect  mentioned  by  Dr.  Gestro  (Ann.  Mus.  Gen.,  1875, 
having  been,  in  his  opinion,  mistaken  by  the  Baron  de 
for  G,  Bostocki. 

xual  differences  in  this  species  are  very  peculiar.  I  do 
:  there  is  any  room  for  doubting  that  the  two  examples 
le  are  conspecitic,  nor,  of  course,  can  I  doubt  that  the 
with  the  anterior  tarsi  suhdilated  and  clothed  beneath 
Je.  The  other  example,  however,  is  the  smaller  one,  and 
e  narrower  prothorax,  the  middle  part  of  the  front  of 
more  pnuninent  than  it  is  in  the  male.  I  notice  that 
al  dorsal  segment   in   the  male   is   obsoletely  notched 

G,  Imigipenne,  Germ.,  this  species  may  be  at  once  dis- 
d  by,  inter  alia,  its  larger  head,  shorter  labrum,  ligula 
nally  flattened  and  carinate,  shorter  and  broader  form ; 
prande,  Macl.,  by  the  sides  of  its  prothorax  being  crenu- 
strongly  sinuate  behind ;  from  G.  titan  by  its  wider  and 
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less  parallel  elytra,  with  interstices  punctured  in  moi 
rows. 

Fraser  Range. 
G.    mandibulare,    sp.    nov.       Elongatum;     parallelun 
nitidum ;     piceo-nigrum,    antennis     apicem    vers 
pubescentibus ;  capite  modico  pone  oculos  modice 
labro    sat    elongate ;    prothorace    quam    longiori 
dimidia  parte,  maris  etiam  magis)  latiori,  canalicu 
transversim    strigato   in   medio   Isevigato,    partibi 
punctulatis,  angulis  anticis  rotund atis  partem  intc 
sinuato-truncatam    vix    superantibus,    lateribus 
fortiter  rotundatis  mox  ante  basin  oblique  fere  r 
bisinuata;   elytris  striatis,    interstitiis   vix  conve 
fortiter  sat  erebre  sat  confuse  punctulatis;  femoril 
subtus  ad  basin  angulatim  dilatatis  ;  ligula  ut  G.  t 
Maris    mandibulo  sinistro  perlongo  falciformi,   dex 

breviori  intus  ante  apicem  dente  magno  armato. 
Feminaj  mandibulis  brevioribus,   dextro   apicem   ve 

dentato.  Long.,  17—22  1. ;  lat.,  ^—^  1. 
Distinct,  inter  alia,  from  G,  Bostocki  and  eremx 
elongate  parallel  form  and  pit^jhy  tone  of  colour;  from  L 
by  its  very  differently  shaped  ligula  ;  from  grande,  Ma< 
ing  to  Mr.  Bates'  remarks  on  that  species  in  E.M.M.,  !N 
though  not  according  to  Dr.  Gestro^s  figure  in  Ann.  1 
1875),  by  its  prothorax  not  diftering  much  in  shape  ] 
from  that  of  titan,  longipenne,  «fec. ;  from  grande, 
figured  by  Dr.  Gestro),  by  its  prothorax  much  less  pi 
front;  from  titan,  Thoms.  (according  to  Mr.  Bat( 
Queensland  specimens  in  my  collection  which  I  have  re 
that  species,  but  not  according  to  Dr.  Gestro's  tigur 
very  differently  shaped  mandibles  of  its  male ;  from  i 
Gestro,  by  its  very  elongate  form  ;  and  from  the  othei 
ably  described  species  of  Gigadema  by  the  central  part  ( 
of  its  prothorax  devoid  of  puncturation. 

The  two  specimens  described  above,  which  I  believe 
and  female  of  one  species,  present  slight  differences 
regard  as  accidental  variations.  In  the  female  the  laB\ 
tion  of  the  disc  of  the  prothorax  is  considerably  small 
the  male,  moderately  close  puncturation  occupying  all  t 
except  the  central  third  part.  In  the  female,  mor 
elytral  interstices  are  more  closely  and  confusedly  punc 
in  the  male,  each  interstice  bearing  about  four  irregul 
punctures;  while  in  the  male  the  puncturation  in  mi 
falls  into  three,  or  even  only  two,  fairly-defined  r 
strongly  bisinuate  base  of  the  prothorax  seems  to  be 
character,  and  no  other  species  of  the  genus  that  I  hav 
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s  like  this ;  the  sickle-shaped  left  inaudible  of  the  male 
lost  as  long  beyond  the  labrum  as  the  maxillary  palpus, 
right  mandible  bearing  a  very  strong  tooth  about  half- 
reen  its  apex  and  the  front  of  the  labrum. 
d  Range. 

TRIGONOTHOPS. 

igciata,  Chaud.     Barrow  Range. 

PHILOPHLCEUS. 

tnis,  sp.  nov.  Sat  depressus ;  pubescens ;  ferrugineus ; 
horacis  disco  abdominis  lateribus  et  elytris  f uscis,  horum 
ibus  et  vittis  singulis  dorsalibus  (pi^stice  late  interruptis 
picem  versus  in  sutura  conniventibus)  testaceis ;  pro- 
ace  quam  longiori  fere  duplo  latiori,  antice  inodice 
rginato,  postice  obsolete  lobato,  ad  latera  utrinque 
ioso,  latitudine  majori  longe  ante  medium  posita, 
"ibus  antice  sat  rotundatis  vix  angulatis  postice  sub- 
atim  convergentibus,  angulis  posticis  obtusis  ;  elytris  sat 
ertim  sat  subtiliter  punctulatis,  leviter  striatis.  Long., 
,;lat.,  HI. 

tarsorum  intermediorum  articulis  nullis  subtus  squamu- 
papillatis. 

aracters  of  the  intermediate  tai*si  in  the  male  associate 
les  with  P.  liiculentusy  Newm.,  &c.,  in  the  last  section  of 
5,  but  its  style  of  markings  resembles  that  in  P.  australis, 
.  others  in  the  first  and  second  sections  ;  it  is  very  much 
han  any  previously-described  Philophlvtus,  in  this  respect 
ig  AgonocheUay  but  its  facies  and  structure  of  palpi  are 
a  Philophloext^.  The  pattern  on  its  elytra  is  much  like 
'.  angulatuSf  Chaud.,  but  having  the  discal  vittse  narrower 
peviated  in  front,  as  well  as  widely  interrupted  behind. 
Jturation  of  its  elytra  is  evidently  less  fine  and  less  close 
P.  angulatiis^  Chaud.,  but  is  finer  and  closer  than  in 
^pti,  Germ.,  or  australis,  Dej. 
Range. 

us,  sp.  nov.  Sat  depressus  ;  pubescens  ;  ferrugineus  ; 
ris  fuscopiceis,  lateribus  sat  late  et  vittis  singulis  (antice 
e  dilatatis)  testaceis,  his  in  quinta  parte  apicali  deticient- 
;  prothorace  quam  longiori  duplo  latiori,  antice  sat 
rginato,  postice  leviter  lobato,  ad  latera  utrinque  circiter 
boso,  latitudine  majori  paullo  ante  medium  posita, 
ribus  sat  rotundatis,  angulis  posticis  fere  nullis  ;  elytris 
:ertim  subtiliter  punctulatis,  leviter  striatis,  interstitiis 
im  convexis.  Long.,  5  1.;  lat.,  2  J- 1. 
tarsorum  intermediorum  articulo  V  apicem  versus,  2° 
I,  Z^  sparsissime,  squamuloso-papillatis. 
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Tins  species  seems  to  hover  between  the  first  and 
sections  of  the  genus,  the  third  joint  of  the  intermediate 
the  male  being  nearly  devoid  of  papilla?  beneath,  but  n( 
If  it  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  first  section,  tl 
l)earing  a  pattern  together  with  the  fine  close  puncturatic 
same,  the  number  of  prothoracic  setae  and  the  normalh 
feutural  apex  of  the  elytra  will  distinguish  it  from  othen 
section  except  P.  monticola,  Blackb.,  which  inter  alia  h 
transverse  prothorax,  the  hind  angles  of  which  are  less  rou: 
As  a  member  of  the  second  section  this  species  woul( 
tinj;^uished  by  the  same  characters  (disregarding  the  forn 
sutural  apex)  from  all  others  of  the  section  except  P.  pu 
Chaud.,  v/hich  is  not  i-eally  described  by  its  author,  hw 
compared  with  australisj  Dej.  (and  in  one  respect  with  Ei 
Germ.) ;  but  that  species  seems  to  have  the  prothorax  m 
and  with  hind  angles  less  rounded  off,  and  the  elytral 
very  different  shaj)e. 

In  the  present  insect  the  prothorax  scarcely  differs  fn 
of  P.  laticoffis,  Blackb.,  except  in  being  more  deeply  em 
in  front.  The  discal  vittte  of  its  elytra  are  so  wide  in  fn 
tliey  occupy  the  whole  base  except  a  little  slight  inf 
round  the  scutellum,  and  extend  backwards  gently  narro 
near  the  apex  of  the  elytra,  whei-e  they  do  not  meet.  Th 
pale  margin  of  the  elytra  is  exceptionally  wide. 

Victoria  Desert. 

TRICHOCARENUM  (gen.  nov.). 
Eutotuff  valde  affinis  ;  corpus  passim  setis  longissimis  g 
vestitum  ;  caput  supra  oculum  puncturis  magnis  4 
instructum ;  humeri  nulli  ;  elytra  puncturis  ma 
seriebus  sinis  (pra?ter  seriem  marginalem)  instruc 
sternum  antice  irregulariter,  et  femora  antica  subt 
iatim  confertim,  crasse  punctulata. 

Apart  from  the  characters  mentioned  above,  I  do  not  1 
characters  to  distinguish  this  genus  from  Eutama,  but  tl 
ences  specified  appear  to  me  so  numerous  and  strongly 
that  it  would  be  misleading  to  refer  to  EtUoma  tli 
on  which  I  found  this  new  genus.  The  four  large  p 
above  each  eye  (which  are  place<l  longitudinally,  and  are  s 
from  the  eye  by  a  very  deep  sulcus),  the  clase  series 
j)unctures  arranged  along  lx)th  margins  of  the  under  sv 
the  front  femora,  and  the  strongly  punctulate  prostemui 
as  the  double  row  of  large  punctures  running  down  eaci; 
(in  addition  to  a  very  close  row  of  large  punctures  in  th 
sulcus  of  botli  prothoiax  and  elytra)  will  at  once  sepa 
genus  from  all  scaritid  genera  heretofore  characterised. 
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ibiaj  the  external  inferior  ridges  are  placed  much   as  in 

or  certain  C arena  (e.g.,  anthracinum,  Macl.).  The  ex- 
idge  has  about  four  distinct  teeth  above  its  large  termin^-l 
le  inferior  ridge  consists  of  about  six  teeth. 
?rt,  sp.  nov.  Elongatum ;  nitidum ;  nigrum  setis  fulvis 
ititum,  antennis  (articulis  basalibus  exceptis)  brunneo- 
bescentibus  et  setis  brevibus  vestitis ;  capite  elytris 
itudine  aequali  quam  prothorax  nonnihil  angustiori  ;  hoc 
a-m  longiori  vix  latiori  ;  elytris  quam  prothorax  plus  quam 
plo  longioribus.  Long.,  11  L;  lat.,  2^  1. 
casual  glance  the  head  seems  to  be  about  the  same  width 

prothorax,  and  the  elytra  narrower  than  either ;  by 
mient  the  proportions  are  jis  given  above.  The  frontal 
•e  deep,  nearly  straight  (behind  their  front  angle),  and 
nt  hind  ward,  reaching  well  behind  a  line  joining  the  hind 
5  of  the  eyes  ;  they  are  connected  behind  by  a  distinct 
rse  sulcus.  The  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  swollen  behind, 
3  eyes  do  not  project  beyond   them.     The  antenna?  are 

and  moderately  long  and  stout.  The  prothorax  has  a 
ined  impressed  dorsal  line,  and  is  impunctate,  except  in 
iral  sulci,  where  there  is  a  close-set  row  of  punctures,  each 

a  long  erect  seta  ;  its  surface  is  obsolctely  wrinkled  trans- 
;  its  front  is  nearly  straight,   the  angles,   however,  pro- 

slightly  forward ;  its  sides  are  nearly  straight  from  the 
indward  (and  slightly  convergent)  till  they  round  off  with- 
Lstinct  angle  into  the  base.  The  extreme  basal  part  of  the 
s  thickly  pitted  with  large  setiferous  punctures,  of  which 
uns  hindward  nearly  to  the  apex,  about  half-way  between 
ure  and  lateral  margin  and  another  row  (reaching  the 
etween  the  inner  row  and  the  lateral  margin,  which  bears 
set  row  of  punctures  ;  these  latter  are  not  setiferous,  but 
ossible  the  example  before  me  is  abraded  ;   the  general 

is  almost  laevigate.  The  legs  are  quite  like  those  of  a 
I  except  in  being  much  clothed  with  setae,  and  in   the 

chai-acter  mentioned  above, 
ire  named  this  most  interesting  insect  after  Sir  Thomas 

)ria  Desert. 

CARENUM. 

turtle  Blackb.     Victoria  Spring.| 

CALLI8CAPTERUS. 

^«w,  Sloane.     Victoria  Desert. 

PLATYTHORAX. 

sversicollis,  Chaud.  Upper  Murchison  River.  (This  species 
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was  known  to  me  only  by  description,  but  I  feel  no 
the  correctness  of  my  identification.     The  Baron  de  ( 
did  not  know  the  precise  habitat  of  the  type.) 


F,  costalis,  Macl. 


S.  laticollis,  Macl. 


PIIILOSCAPHUS. 

Upper  Murchison  River. 

SCARAPHITES. 

Boorabin. 

CLIVINA. 


C.  Australas{(f'j  Bohem.     Murchison  District. 

C.  Ilehnsiy  sp.  no  v.  Sat  angusta  ;  sat  cylindrica ;  nitida 
obscure  ferruginea,  supra  picea,  elytrorum  lateribus  si 
rufpscentibus,  an  tennis  palpis  capite  antice  pet 
testaceis  ;  capite  inter  oculos  sat  profunde  longitu 
sulcato ;  prothorace  antrorsum  sat  angusta  to,  postice 
lineatim  inipresso,  quam  la^iori  fere  longiori ;  elj 
fortiter  punctulato-striatis,  striis  apicem  versus  ( 
stria  4*  basi  extroi-sum  contorta;  tibiis  anticis 
dentibus  4  instructis,  dente  summo  parvo,  2^  sat  m 
sat  gracili  cylindrico  (apice  obtuso)  ceteros  Ion 
superanbi.     Long.,  3  1. ;  lat.,  ^  1. 

This  species  may  be  placed  in  the  "  section "  of  M. 
"  Revision  Gen.  des  Clivinides "  in  which  the  autho 
C.  Australasia'.  It  is  very  distinct  by  the  following  cl 
in  combination : — Head  with  an  extremely  strong  lon^ 
sulcus  between  the  eyes,  suture  lateral  margins  and  epip 
elytra  reddish  testaceous,  legs  entirely  testaceous  with  « 
knees  faintly  infuscate. 

Cootanoorina. 

GNATIIAPHANa^S. 

G.  ariduSj  sp.  nov.  Sat  nitidus ;  niger  vel  piceus,  oi 
antennarum  basi  pedibus  (nonnullis  exemplis  f« 
picescentibus)  et  corpore  subtus  (hoc  piceo  notato) 
rufo- testaceis  ;  prothorace  transverso  antice  quam 
vix  angustiori,  canaliculato,  utrinque  ad  basin  i 
(foveis  obscure  punctulatis),  lateribus  rotundatis, 
posticis  rotundatis ;  elytris  profunde  striatis,  in 
fortiter  convexis,  3°  5*"  7"  que  (hoc  postice  solum)  p 
seriatim  ornatis  ;  mento  haud  distincte  dentate. 
4—5  1.  ;  lat.,  l-J— 1 J  1. 

A  very  distinct  species  ;  its  mentum  without  a  distinct 
tooth,  together  with  elytra  bearing  three  rows  of  punctu 
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ish     it    from    all     the    hitiierto     described    Australian 

yhanL 

ird  Range,  kc. 

%ul(fj  Cast.     Nilpena,  Jrc. 

SARTICUS. 

nis^  sp.  nov.  Sat  robustus ;  nitidus ;  niger,  antennis 
pis  pedibusque  piceo-rufescentibus ;  prothorace  leviter 
ns verso,  antice  quam  postice  vix  angustiori,  leviter 
laliculato,  utrinque  ad  basin  foveolato,  lateribus  et  angulis 
;ticis  rotundfitis ;  elytris  elongato-ovalibus,  fortiter  striatis, 
lis  obscure  crenulatis,  interstitiis  sat  planis  (3°  puncturis 
seriatim  ornatis) ;  nietasterno  ad  latera  et  segnientis 
itralibus  sat  fortiter  punctulatis.     Long.,  4^  1   ;  lat.,  1 J  1. 

«;uiall  size  of  tins  Sarticus  will  distinguish  it  from  all 
dy   described,    except   cycloderus,    Chaud.,    and    ischnus^ 

Its  general  form  will  separate  it  from  both  the  latter. 
ed  with  cycloderiis  it  is  of  more  robust  appearance,  with 
ess  narrowed  in  front,  and  consequently  seeming  more 
and  parallel.  Ischnus  is  described  as  **of  more  slender 
jant  fonii  than  a/clodertis,'^  and  its  prothorax  is  said  to  be 
narrow^er  behind  "  (the   prothorax  of  the  present  species 

anything  wider   behind).     From  cycloderus  this  insect 
fers  by  the  presence  of  a  row  of  three  punctures  on  the 
terstice  of  the  elytra. 
Lrd  Range. 

\cor7ii8,  sp.  nov.  Minus  convexus ;  nitidus  ]  niger, 
ennis  apicem  versus  palpisque  ferrugineis  ;  prothorace 
im  longiori  fere  tertia  parte  latiori,  postice  quam  antice 
e  angustiori,  leviter  canaliculato,  utrinque  ad  basin 
eolato,  lateribus  et  angulis  posticis  fortiter  rotundatis  ; 
tris  ovalibus,  mod  ice  striatis,  striis  vix  manifeste  punct- 
tis  (latei^alibus  subobsoletis),  interstitiis  sat  planis 
puncturis4-— harum  tribus  anterioribus  striamS^'^tangent- 
s — ornato)  ;  nietasterno  ad  latera  vix  manifeste  punct- 
to  ;  antennis  gracilibus  brevibus,  prothoracis  basin  baud 
ingentibus  ;  prothorace  antice  in  medio  vix  manifeste 
rginato.     Long.,  8  1. ;  lat.,  3  1. 

^h  this   species   has   altogether  the   facies  of  Sarticus,  its 
ttively  slender  and  short  antenna;,  and  the  anterior  pro- 
margin    almost    failing   in    the   middle   distinguish    it 
'  from  all  its  previously-described  congeners.     It  should 
"d  near  *S*.  A^ibei,  Cast.,  although  its  elytral  striie  are  not 
absolutely  impunctate  as  in  that  species.     Its  prothorax 
like  that  of  S.  discoptmctatus,  Chaud.,  but  with  even 
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more  strongly  rounded  and  more  narrowly  margined  si 
head  is  a  little  narrower  and  more  elongate  thai 
S,  dutcoptinctatus,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  eljrtral 
much  more  distinct,  though  considerably  fainter  than  t 
the  striae.  The  punctures  of  the  basal  ventral  segmer 
well  defined. 
Everard  Range. 

PLATYNU8. 

F,  marginicoUi8f  Macl.     Nilpena ;  also  Everard  Range 
DYTISCID.E. 

BIDESSTJS. 

£,  bistrigatusy  Clk.  Most  of  the  examples  of  this  sp 
from  the  type  in  having  the  fuscous  markings  on 
very  sharply  defined — consisting  of  two  blotches  ] 
behind  the  other  on  the  apical  half  of  each  elytron 
example  the  two  are  united  on  ea<ch  elytron  in 
large  blotch,  which  is  perfectly  black. 

ANTIPORUS. 

A,  Gilberti,  Clk.     Upper  Arkaringa. 

NECTEROSOMA. 

jr.  penicillatus,  Clk.     Everard  Range. 

LANCETES. 

Z.  lanceolatics,  Clk.     Boorabin. 

RHANTUS. 

Ji,  ptdverosiM,  Steph.     Nilpena,  Barrow  Range,  &c. 

COPELATUS. 

C.  lividua,  Shp.     Upper  Arkaringa. 

ERETES 

K  aicstraliSf  Er.     Boorabin. 

HYDROPHILID.E. 
HYGROTROPHUS. 

H.  nutans,  Macl.     Everard  Range. 

HISTERID.E. 

SAPRINUS 

S.  cyaneuSy  Fab.     Widely  distributed. 
NITtDULID.^i:. 

THALYCR0DE8. 

T.  (ThaXyera)  australiSy  Germ.     Mount  Squires. 


IT 
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DERMESTID.E. 

DERMESTES. 

rlavfiriniiM,  Fab.     Widely  distributed. 
LAMELLICORNES. 

ONTnOPHA(iUS. 

:hi8oni,  sp.  nov.  Minus  nitidus ;  niger,  antennis  rufo- 
eis  clava  testacea,  corpore  subtus  pedibusque  setis  fulvis 
i-sim  vestitis  ;  capite  baud  transversim  carinato,  postice 
olete  punctulato,  antice  et  in  clypeo  genisque  trans- 
sim  i-uguloso,  clypeo  antice  triangulariter  emarginato ; 
ithorace  ft»quali  vix  nianifeste  punctulato ;  elytris  leviter 
enulato-striatis,  interstitiis  planis  Icevigatis ;  pygidio 
.rsini  leviter  nee  subtiliter  punctulatis ;  sternis  latera 
«us  sat  fortiter  punctulatis ;  tibiis  anticis  exteme  4- 
itatis. 

»  (?)  tibiis  anticis  gracilibus,  dentibus  minus  foitibus. 
Qfe  (?)  tibiis  anticis  minus  gracilibus,  dentibus  fortioribus. 
<ig.,3l-4ll;  Iftt.,  1-JL-2J- 1- 

smely  like  0.  muticns,  Macl.,  differing  from  it  chiefly  by 
1-detined  triangular  emargination  of  the  front  of  the 
There  is  no  trace  whatever  of  transverse  carina  on  the 
id  the  pix)thorax  (except  under  a  high  power)  appears 
evoid  of  punctures.  On  either  side  of  the  prothorax 
\  a  tubercle,  but  scarcely  a  fovea.  The  smaller  examples 
B  front  tibise  more  slender  than  the  larger  ones,  and  less 
''  toothed  ;  they  are  no  doubt  the  males.  0.  tnermiSy 
dso  resembles  the  present  insect,  but  it  also  differs  in  the 
f  the  clypeus  being  entire,  and  moreover  it  is  a  more 
ecies. 
hison  River. 

TROX. 

'Jnauij  Lansb.     Various  localities. 
ri,  Blackb.     Victoria  Desert. 
nsiSy  Blackb.     Nilpena,  <fec. 
!,  Blackb. (?-$r/^flw,  Har.,  var.) 

L1PAR0CHRU8. 

M,  sp.  nov.  Late  ovalis ;  glaber ;  rufo-ferrugineus ; 
idus  ;  capite  fortiter  ruguloso  ;  prothorace  fortiter  trans- 
'so,  a  basi  ad  apicem  angustato,  postice  quam  antice  fere 
plo  latiori,  in  disco  sparsius  subtiliter  (puncturis  trans- 
■sis)  latera  versus  crebrius  magis  crasse  punctulato, 
eribus  minus  late  deplanatis,  angulis  anticis  modice  pro- 
jtis   parum   acutis,    posticis    rotundatis,    margine    basali 
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integro ;  elytris  striatis  (vix  geminatim),  inters 
planis  maris  (?)  juxta  strias  utrinque  subtiliter  i 
minus  subtiliter  sat  lequaliter  punctulatis,  laterib 
latis  tibiis  anticis  externe  dentibus  acutis  3  armatis 
3^1.;  lat.,  2  1. 

The  dark  ferruginous  red  colour  of  this  species  see 
constant.  It  is  near  L.  politulvrS,  MacL,  but  is  a  mi 
insect,  and  shorter  in  comparison  with  its  width,  its 
more  narrowed  in  front,  and  less  strongly  punctured, 
tibise  more  sharply  dentate  externally,  Jlrc.  Compt 
L.  geminatus,  Westw.,  apart  from  colour,  it  is  a  little  i 
gate,  with  the  discal  punctures  of  the  prothorax  ( 
shaped  (each  puncture  being  a  short,  deep  transverse 
and  the  depressed  lateral  margins  of  that  segment  much 
and  with  the  elytral  strite  much  less  distinctly  geminat 
interstices  evidently  less  flat.  The  colour,  size,  and 
striation  of  the  elytra,  in  combination  with  the  nitid 
surface,  will  distinguish  it  from  all  its  described 
except  Z.  ohlotigus,  Har.,  which  seems  from  its  descri 
name  to  be  a  much  more  elongate  insect. 

Murchison  District. 

OCNODUS,  Burm. 

The  following  two  species  may  be,  I  think,  referre 
genus,  which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  me  very  clear 
terised  by  its  author,  who,  I  should  judge,  had  seen 
female.  If  I  should  be  incorrect  in  this  determin 
species  in  question  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  form 
genus  near  OcTwdics.  The  principal  discrepancy  is  in  c 
with  Burmeister's  statement  that  the  club  of  the  ai 
"  small."  In  the  male  before  me  the  lamellae  of  the 
longer  than  the  preceding  five  joints  of  the  antennse  to^ 
an  example  which  I  believe  to  be  its  female,  they  an 
shorter  than  the  preceding  five  joints ;  in  the  other  i 
which  I  have  not  seen  a  male)  the  lamella?  forming  tV 
the  antennse  in  the  female  are  as  long  as  the  preceding  f 
together.  In  a  third  species  which  I  have  described  i 
name  0.  lugvhris  (Proc.  Linn.  Soc.,  N.S.W.,  1891, 
lamellae  of  the  female  are  as  in  the  latter.  The  anter 
these  insects,  however,  are  extremely  like  those  of  Mcpchi 
respects,  and  as  Burmeister  calls  the  club  in  McecJiiditts, 
also,  I  presume,  it  is  a  mere  question  of  what  one  : 
"  small." 

The  two  species  described  below  are  extremely  like  ei 
BO  like  that  I  should  hesitate  to  separate  them  if  it  wei 
a  complete  difference  in  the  relation  inter  se  of  the  clj 
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in  the  one  and  the  other  species,  analogous  to  the  differ- 
at  distinguishes  tlie  third  section  of  Heteronifc  (in  my 
of  the  genus  Proc.  Linn.  8oc.,  N.S.W.,  1889  and  1890) 
le  tirst  section.  In  the  first  species  described  below 
iicoliisj  tlie  suture  between  the  clypeus  and  labruni  is 
■ongly  arched  ia  an  angular  fasliion,  so  that  the  summit 
abruin  rises  towards  the  level  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 

(though  without  very  nearly  reaching  it),  while  in  tlie 
0,  fallax)  the  suture  is  much  nearer  being  straight,  so 
i  summit  of  the  labrum  is  placed  very  much  further  below 
1  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  clypeus.  In  0,  hignbris^ 
,  the  structure  of  tliese  parts  is  as  in  0.  fallax. 
>unctures  of  these  insects  are  not,  I  think,  truly  squam- 

t hough  t^>  a  superficial  glance  they  may  appear  so,  but  the 
of  each  punctuie,  under  a  strong  lens,  appeal's  to  be  un- 
:onvex,  or  to  consist  of  a  convexity  or  granule  intersected 
or  two  fine  stride. 

—Since  writing  the  above  I  have  determined  to  refer  to 
?  a  third  species,  for  which  T  had  intended  proposing  a 
neric  name.  On  full  consideration,  however,  although  I 
nk  it  probable  that  it  may  eventually  be  found  desirable 
•at^e  it  generically,  T  cannot  overlook  th^  possibility  that 
resell rch  may  produce  intermediate  forms  such  as  to  prove 
uctural  differences  merely  specific.  This  tlnrd  species 
rom  the  other  two  principally  by  the  different  relation  to 
ler  of  the  labrum  and  clypeus  f^in  0.  spmicoHis  nm]  fallax^ 
o  in  0.  luguhris,  the  perpendicular  front  face  of  the 
is  much  elongated,  so  that  the  distance  from  the  front  of 
;urface  of  the  clypeus  to  the  mouth  organs  is  very  con- 
e,  but  in  0.  fernLyinpus  the  front  face  of  the  clypeus  is 
horter,  the  line  of  separation  between  the  clypeus  and 
being  almost  as  in  0.  fallax)^  the  vestiture  of  the  under 
of  the  tai*si  (consisting  in  0.  sjyinicoUis  and  fallax  of  a 
lass  of  setiie  at  the  apex  of  each  joint  .'us  specified  by 
iter  in  his  generic  diagnosis,  while  in  0.  ferrug iiieua  this 
*e  is  much  less  strongly  defined),  and  in  the  upper  surface 
XKly  of  0,  ferrugitieus  being  somewhat  closely  sprinkled 
lort  whitish  recurved  seta?,  which  are  wanting  in  all  its 
'rs  except  0,  decipiens,  Burm.,  the  real  type  of  the  genus. 
Y  add  that  0.  »pi7iicollis  ?iud  fallax  differ  from  all  the  other 
yet  described  by  the  absence  of  seta?  in  combination  with 
roduced  hind  angles  of  the  prothorax,  0.  luguhris  by  the 
character  without  the  latter,  and  that  0.  feiTugiiieiis  may 
ice  distinguished  from   0.  decipieiasy  Burm.,  by  its  much 

size  and  non  costate  elytra. 

icolltHy   sp.  nov.     Femina.     Robust  us  ;  modice  elongatus ; 
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'     convex  us  ;    nitidus  ;    subglaber ;    obscure   piceus, 
palpisque  dilutioribus ;     capite    (pnesertim    clypec 
rugulose,    prothorace   paullo   minus    crebre   baud 
elytris    crebre    crasse    vix    squainose,    pygidio   (ho< 
fortiter  carinato)  crasse  rugulose,  corpore  subtus  fo 
crebre,   punctulatis;    puncturis   vix   manifeste   squ 
clypeo  antice    sinuato-truncatx>,    anguste    reflexo-n 
ante    oculos    vix    dilatato  ;    prothorace    quam   lon| 
duplo    (postice   ([uani    antice    perparum)    latiori, 
leviter   bisinuatis,  niargine   antieo    late  fortiter  b 
eina?*ginatOj    basi    late    rotundatim    lobata,    anguli 
acutis    fortiter    productis,    posticis    rectis   (certo 
foKiter   spinifonnibus) ;  elytris  iniequaliter  interru 
lete    costatis ;    coxis    posticis   ad    latera   quam    se 
vent  rale  secundum  baud   longioribus  ;  tibiis  anticis 
dentatis.     Long.,  5  1. ;  lat.,  2|  1. 
Barrow  Range. 
O.  fallaXy  sp.  nov.     A  priecedenti   differt   statu ra  niaji 
rufescenti,   pygidio  minus  crebre  punctxilato,  clyp 
nequaliter  rotundato  a  labro  sutura  fere  recta  divis( 
Maris   pygidio   convexo  vix   manifeste  carinato,  segn 
tralis  quarti  margine  postico  in  medio  retlexo.      Lo 
6  1.;  lat.,  2i-.Hl. 
Murchison  district. 
0.  ferrtigiiuiis^  sp.  nov.     Ferrugineus,  antennarum  clav 
flava;    nitidus;     fortiter    punctulatus,    puncturis 
setulas  singulas  pallidas  ferentibus ;  elytris  baud 
clypeo  antice  subeniarginato  fere  truncato,  ^id  latera 
oblique  truncato  ;  tibiis  anticis  extus  juxta  apieen 
tis.     Long.,  2a  1.  ;  lat.,  1  1. 
The  prothorax  is  about  half  again  as  wide  as  long, 
convex,  and   even   above;  at  its  widest  behind  the  mi 
sides    strongly    rounded,    the    front   (which    is    rather 
emarginate,  with   sharp  angles)  considerably  narrower 
base,  the  hind   angles  obtuse,  but  not  rounded ;  the  bas 
ately  and  widely  loVjed   in   the   middle.     The  elytra  arc 
widest  near  the  apex,  where  they  are  about  a  quarter  w 
the  prothorax ;  they  are  evidently  wider  at  their  base 
base  (but  not  than  the  widest  part)  of  the  prothorax  ;  tl 
the   elytra    run    in    rows,     the    interstices    being    tra 
rugulose. 

Victoria  Spring. 

HETERONYX. 

JI.  fidvohirtus,  Blackb.     Murchison  River. 
J/.  piceuSf  Blanch.     Murchison  River. 
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rus,  sp.  nov.  Minus  elongatus,  sat  convexus  ;  postice  vix 
atatus ;  sat  nitidus ;  obscure  ferrugineus,  antennis 
Ipisque  testaceis ;  pilis  brevibus  sparsim  vestitus ;  capite 
ifertim  rugulose,  prothorace  fortiter  vix  crebre,  elytris 
ibre  sat  fortiter  subsquamose,  pygidio  (hoc  capillis  erectia 
;tito)  obscure  sat  crasse,  punctulatis  ;  clypeo  brevi,  antice 
e  vix  einarginato,  ante  oculos  utrinque  leviter  prominulo 
lura  clypeali  fortiter  carinata ;  prothorace  quam  longiori 

postice  quam  antice)  circiter  dimidio  latiori,  lateribus  sat 
undatis  ante  medium  vix  subsinuatis,  basi  sat  rotundata 
:  bisinuata,  angulis  anticis  minus  productis  vix  acutis, 
iticis  rotundatis  (super ne  visis  certo  adspectu  subrectis)  ; 
tris  haud  striatis  (stria  suturali  excepta),  vix  transversim 
^losis ;  tibiis  anticis  extus  fortiter  acute  3-dentatis ; 
)ro  clypeum  haud  superanti ;  antennis  9-articulatis  ;  coxis 
sticis  ad  latera  quam  metasternum  fere  dimidio  brevior- 
is;  unguiculis  subbitidis.     Long.,  4^  1. ;  lat.,  2J^  1. 

colore  sat  pallide  ferrugineo. 

ipex  of  the  basal  piece  of  the  claws  is  more  sharply  pro- 
han  in  most  species  with  appendiculate  claws,  but  scarcely 
itly  so  to  entitle  the  claws  to  be  called  truly  bitid.  The 
lation  (distinct  though  slight)  of  the  clypeus  with  other 
ers  places  this  species  in  my  tabulation  (Proc.  Linn.  Soc. 
.  1888,  pp.  1328-31)  beside  H.  satelles,  Blackb.,  which, 
r,  is  a  much  smaller  insect,  with  more  coarsely  punctured 

clypeal  suture  non-carinate,  <fec.  Independently  of  the 
emargination  of  the  clypeus,  this  species  is  much  more 
illied  to  //.  victor  is,  Blackb.,  and  viator,  Blackb.,  from  the 

of  which  it  differs  inter  alia  by  its  prothorax  being 
Y  even  bisinuate  (in  victoria  the  same  is  distinctly  lobed) 
,  while  it  differs  from  both  by  its  less  closely  and  less 
y  punctulate  elytra,  its  evidently  wider  clypeus,  and  its 
y  carinate  clypeal  suture, 
chison  District. 

niLB,  sp.  nov.  Modice  elongatus  ;  minus  convexus  ;  postice 
X  dilatatus ;  sat  nitidus ;  piceo-ferrugineus,  antennis 
Jpisque  testaceis ;  pilis  sat  elongatis  vestitus ;  clypeo 
ebre  rugulose  capite  postice  magis  crasse  minus  crebre, 
•othorace  fortiter  sat  sparsim,  elytris  pygidioque  (hoc  longi- 
idinaliter  carinato)  fere  ut  prothorax,  punctulatis  ;  clypeo 
•evi  antice  late  emarginato,  ante  oculos  minus  dilatato, 
itura  clypeali  carinata;  prothorace  quam  longiori  (et  postice 
lam  antice)  fere  duplo  latiori,  lateribus  fortiter  rotundatis, 
isi  leviter  bisinuata,  angulis  anticis  minus  prominulis  sat 
jutis,  posticis  rotundatis  (superne  visis  certo  adspectu  sub- 
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rectis) ;  elytris  haud  striatis,  trans versim  manifeste  i 
tibiis  anticis  extus  3-dentatis ;  labro  clypeum  hai 
anti,  antennis  9-articulatis ;  coxis  posticis  ad  late 
metasternum  multo  brevioribus ;  unguiculis  s 
Long.,  2±1.;  lat.,  IJ  1. 

The  claws  are  hot  unlike  those  of  the  preceding  spe 
their  apical  piece  is  shorter  and  more  slender  in  proport 
In  the  tabulation  (Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.  1888,  pp. 
this  species  falls  beside  H.  darlingensiSy  Black b.,  from 
carinate  clypeal  suture,  stronger  elytral  puncturat 
readily  distinguish  it.  It  is  in  some  respects  like  the  ; 
species  in  miniature,  but  is  very  much  more  coarsely  p 
throughout.  Compared  with  H.  satelles,  Blackb.,  it 
elongate,  and  much  more  coarsely  sculptured  insect. 

Upper  Murchison  River. 

H,  lobatuSy  Blackb.     Fraser  Range. 

JI,  /ervidtts,  sp.  nov.     Modice  elongatus ;  sat  convexus 

vix  dilatatus ;  sat  nitidus ;  ferrugineus,   antennar 

testacea ;  pilis  brevibus  adpressis  et  alteris  elongat 

sat   sparsim    vestitus ;    capite    crasse   rugulose,    p 

dupliciter  (subtiliter  et  crasse)  minus  crebre,  elytris 

sat  leviter,  pygidio  sparsim  vix  fortiter,  punctulatii 

antice  fortiter  emarginato,  ante  oculos  sat  fortiter 

sutura    clypeali     impressa     angulata ;      prothora< 

longiori  et  postice  quam  antice  fere  duplo  latiori, 

modice  arcuatis,  basi  leviter  bisinuata,  angulis  anti( 

prominulis  minus  acutis,  posticis  rotundatis ;  elytrij 

int^qualiter  substriatis  hie  illic  transversim  rugat 

anticis  extus  fortiter  acute  3-dentatis;  labro  clypeun 

fortiter  superanti ;  antennis  8-articulatis ;  coxis  p< 

latera  quam  metasternum  vix  brevioribus ;   ungui 

pendiculatis.     Long.,  5 — 6^  1. ;  lat.,  2| — 3|  1. 

The  elytra  are  not  genuinely  striated,  but  their  surf 

places  longitudinally  convex  (in  some  examples  more  n 

than  in  others)  which  gives  some  appearance  of  striat 

nearest  approach  to  a  defined  stria  is  close  to  the  suture. 

This  species  belongs   to   the   aggregate   which   I  ha 

*  Group  v.,"  and  which  falls  in  section  III.  of  Ueteron\ 

species  of  that  group  are  tabulated  in  Proc.  Linn.  Soc, 

1889,  pp.  141-5.     This  species  must  be  placed  (in  the  tal 

beside  //.  nastUuSy  Blackb.,  on  p.  141  ;  it  is  very  nearly 

na87ittcs,  having  an  exactly  similar  clypeal  structure  a 

lobed  outline ; "    but   is  a  considerably   larger  insect, 

prothorax  much  more  narrowed  anteriorly;  its  elytra  a 

in  their  puncturation  being  quite  of  the  kind  called  "  sq 
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n   na^utns  the  elytral  punctures   are  well  defined    and 

),  and  in  being  pseudu-striate. 

fiison  District. 

"us^  sp.  nov.     Modice  elongatus;  minus  convexus;  postice 

dilatatus ;  sat  nitidus;  obscure  ferrugineus,  antennis 
pisque  dilutioribus  ;  sparsim  fulvo-pubescens;  capite  con- 
:im  rugulose,  prothoraee  fortiter  aubcrebre,  elytris 
aniose  sat  crebre  nee  subtiliter,  pygidio  fere  ut  prothorax, 
ictulatis ;  clypeo  antice  late  leviter  eniarginato,  ante 
los  minus  dilatato,  sutura  clypeali  subtili  leviter  arcuata; 
thorace  quani  longiori  (et  postice  quam  antice)  plus  quani 
lidio  latiori,  lateribus  modice  arcuatis,  basi  vix  bisinuat-a, 
;-ulis  anticis  minus  prominulis  sat  acutis,  posticis  rotund- 
i ;  elytris  vix  obsolete  substriatis  (stria  subsuturali  leviter 
)ressii),  vix  trans versim  rugatis ;  tibiis  anticis  extus 
titer  minus  acute  3-denUitis  ;  labro  clypeum  leviter  minus 
;  superanti ;  antennis  8-articulatis ;  coxis  posticis  ad 
*ra  quam  metasternum  sat  brevioribus ;  unguiculis  ap- 
idiculatis.     Long.,  5|  1. ;  lat.,  2y^y  1. 

culpture  of  the  elytra  being  deep  and  somewhat  close  has 
appearance,  but  the  roughness  is  not  conspicuously  trans- 
This  species  belongs  to  the  same  group  (V.)  a^  the  pre- 
two.     In    tiie    tabulation    (cited    above)    it   falls    beside 

Blackb.,  and  FraserensiSy  Blackb.,  is  closely  related, 
f  from  the  former  by  its  much  larger  size,  the  short  basal 

its  hind  ta,rsi,  ifec,  from  the  latter  inter  alia  by  the  com- 
mon nded-oti  hind  angles  of  its  prothorax.  The  relation  to 
ler  uf  clypeus  and  labrum  are  almost  as  in  FraserensiSy 

part  of   the  labrum   visible  as  the  middle   lobe  of  the 
)d  outline"  of  the  head  is  evidently  narrower  in  proportion 
tteral  lobes, 
hison  District. 

seretisis,  sp.  nov,  Minus  elongatus,  sat  convexus  ; 
tice  leviter  dilatatus ;  subnitidus ;  ferrugineus ;  pilis 
itilibus  adpressis  et  nonnullis  erectis  sparsim  vest  it  us ; 
peo  confer tim  rugulose,  capite  postice  quam  clypeus  magis 
sse  paullo  minus  crebre,  prothoraee  subsparsim,  elytris 
amose  sat  crebre  sat  fortiter,  pygidio  minus  fortiter 
lus  crebre,  punctulatis  ;  clypeo  antice  vix  emarginato  late 
3  truncato  ante  oculos  extrorsura  hand  producto  ;  pro- 
race  quam  longiori  circiter  dimidio  (postice  quam  antice 

dimidio)  latiori,  lateribus  leviter  arcuatis,  basi  bisinuata 
lobata,  angulis  anticis  acutis  modice  prwluctis,  posticis  fere 
tis  vix  retro rsum  productis ;  elytris  baud  striatis  vix  trans- 
sim  rugulosis  ;  tibiis  anticis  extus  fortiter  acute  3-dent- 
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atis ;  labro  clypeum  sat  late  superanti ;  antennis  8-ar 

coxis  posticis  ad  latera  quam  metasternum  parum  bre 

quam     segmentum     ventrale    secundum     sat    lon| 

unguiculis  appendioulatis.     Long.,  5  I.;  lat.,  2^  1. 

This  species  belongs  to  my  section  III.,  group  V.,  si 

II.  (vide  Proc.   Linn.   Soc.,  N.S.W.,  1889,  tabulation  p 

145),  and  in  the  tabulation  would  fall  alongside  H,  cyyru 

which   it   differs   by   its   much   larger   size,  darker  colo 

coarsely  punctulate  elytra,  and  wider  more  robust  build 

underside  the   rentral  segments  are  considerably  more 

punctulate,  especially  in  the  middle  ;  the  basal  joint  of  1 

tarsi  is  considerably  shorter,  scarcely  exceeding  half  the  1 

the  second  joint. 

Victoria  Spring  and  Fraser  Range. 

//.  cribriceps,  sp.  nov.  Minus  elongatus  ;  sat  convexus 
vix  dilatatus  ;  subnitidus ;  piceo-ferrugineus,  anter 
pisque  vix  dilutioribus ;  supra  fere  glaber ;  cap 
fertim  rugulose,  prothorace  leviter  vix  crebre,  elytris 
subfortiter  vix  squamose,  pygidio  subtilius  sat 
punctulatis ;  clypeo  antice  vix  obsolete  emargina 
oculos  vix  dilatato,  sutura  clypeali  obsoleta;  pr 
quam  lohgiori  plus  quam  dimidio  (postice  quam  an 
dimidio)  latiori,  lat^ribus  leviter  arcuatis  postice  i 
visis)  sinuatis  basi  vix  bisinuata,  angulis  anticis  mo< 
ductis  minus  acutis,  posticis  rotundatis  (superne  v: 
rectis) ;  elytris  vix  obsolete  substriatis,  leviter  trai 
rugulosis  ;  tibiis  anticis  extus  fortiter  parum  acute 
atis ;  labro  clypeum  vix  superanti ;  antennis  9-arti 
coxis  posticis  ad  latera  quam  metasternum  parum 
ibus  ;  unguiculis  bifidis.  Long.,  4 — 4|  1.  ;  lat.,  2  J— 
The  clypeus  has  a  well-defined  elevated  margin  all  ac 
front,  which  is  only  very  widely  (and  scarcely  distinctly)  e 
ate. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  species  of  Ueteronyx  which 
to  oscillate  between  Sections  II.  and  TIL  in  my  arrange) 
the  genus,  the  labrum  rising  fully  to  the  level  of  the  clyp 
scarcely  protruding  above  it.  However,  as,  from  a  certa 
of  view,  the  head  has  some  feeble  appearance  of  a  "  trilol 
line,"  or  rather  of  its  curved  outline  being  narrowly  bul| 
in  the  middle,  I  think  it  is  best  placed  in  Section  III. ;  a 
placed  it  will  fall  in  Group  VI.,  which  is  tabulated  in  Pro 
Soc.,  N.S.W.,  1889,  pp.  426-8.  In  that  tabulation  it 
will  be  beside  //,  rotundi/rons,  Blackb.,  to  which  it  apf 
me  genuinely  allied,  although  differing  from  it  much  by  th 
even   puncturation   of    its   head,   the    much    finer    and 
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tion  in  general,  the  well  defined  external  hind  angle  of 
x>xse,  the  presence  of  pseudo-striation  on  its  elytra,  <kc. 

Murchison  River. 

f^,  sp.  nov.  Modice  elongatus ;  sat  convexus  ;  postice 
er  dilatatus ;  subnitidus';  brunneo-ferrugineus,  antennis 
isque  testaceis ;  supra  pilis  brevibus  suberectis  parum 
re  vestitus  ;  clypeo  confertim  rugulose,  capite  postice  sat 
se  minus  crebre,  prothorace  leviter  sparsius  nee  subtiliter, 
is  squamose  sat  crebre,  pygidio  fortius  sat  sparsim,. 
tulatis;  clyipeo  antice  truncato,  ante  oculos  haud  dilatato^ 
ra  clypeali  distincta  recta ;  prothorace   quam    longiori 

duplo  latiori,  antice  parum  angustato,  lateribus  sat 
itis  postice  (supeme  visis)  vix  subsinuatis,  basi  vix 
uata,  angulis  anticis  modice  productis  sat  acutis,  posticis 
idatis  (superne  visis  subrectis) ;  elytris  haud  striatis, 
iversim  rugulosis ;  tibiis  anticis  extus  fortiter  acute  3- 
itis ;  labro  clypeum  late  leviter  superanti ;  antennis 
iculatis  ;  coxis  posticis  ad  latera  quam  metasternum  vix 
ioribus  ;  unguiculis  biiidis.  Long.,  3f  1.;  lat.,  1^  1. 
sed  margin  of  the  clypeus  is  not  continuous  across  the 
?he  "trilobed  outline"  of  the  head  is  very  feebly 
,  appearing  as  a  slightly-trisinuate  curve,  the  middle 
'ery  much  narrower  than  the  lateral  ones, 
Bcies  belongs  to  the  group  in  which  I  have  placed  the 

one,  but  its  hind  coxae  of  about  the  same  length  as  the 
um  refer  it  to  a  different  part  of  the  tabulation  of  that 
ts  place  is  on  page  426  (loc.  cit.),  beside  H.  incola, 
rom  which  it  differs  inter  alia  by  the  much-less  t^lose 
ion  of  its  head  behind  the  clypeal  suture,  and  the  form 
id  angles  of  its  prothorax,  which  when  viewed  from 
ear  almost  right  angles,  whereas  in  //.  incola^  they  are 
ided-off  from  all  points  of  view, 
son  District. 

',  sp.  nov.  Minus  elongatus ;  sat  convexus :  postice 
T  dilatatus ;  minus  nitidus ;  ferrugineus,  antennis 
sque  testaceis;  sparsim  subtiliter  pubescens;  capite 
rtim  rugulose,  prothorace  confertim  subtiliter,  elytris 
rtim  subtiliter  squamose,  pygidio  subtilius  minus  crebre, 
bulatis ;  clypeo  antice  truncato,  ante  oculos  extrorsum 
producto ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  plus  quam 
lio  (postice  quam  antice  dimidio)  latiori,  lateribus  sat 
^tis,  basi  fere  sequaliter  rotundata  vix  bisinuata,  angulis 
is  obtusis  vix  productis,  posticis  rotundato-obtusis ; 
is  vix  obsolete  striatis ;  tibiis  anticis  extus  bidentatis  ; 

clypeum  late  fortiter  superanti ;  antennis  9-articulatis; 
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coxis  posticb  ad  latera  quam  metastemum  baud  bre 
quam  segmentum  ventrale  secundum  multo  lon^ 
uiiguiculis  appendiculatis,  parte  apicali  quam  basal 
breviori.     Long.,  4  1.  ;  lat.,  2^  1. 

*  This  species  belongs  to  the  last  group  of  lleleronys. 

labrum  overtopping  the  plane  of  the  clypeus,  the  an 
t  jointed,  and  the  claws  appendiculate).    It  belongs  to  tha 

of  the  sub-group  characterised  as  having  the  head  and  p 
'    '  not  densely  clothed  with  long  erect  hairs,  the  hind  cox 

]  little  shorter  than  the  metastemum,  and  the  puncturatic 

upper  surface  more  or  less  close,  fine,  and  even.     In  m 
I,  tion  of  the  species  presenting  these  characters  (Proc.  I 

i  N.S.  W.,  1889,  pp.  665  and  666)  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  r 

I  insect   tit  satisfactorily,  as  it  does  not   quite  agree  >« 

K  middle  lobe  of  trilobed  outline  narrowest  "  or  "  HH.  mi 

widest,"  as  the  three  lobes  are  about  equal.     As,  howi 
t  middle  lobe  in  H.  is  a  good  deal  narrower  than  the  othei 

HH.  not  much  wider  than  the  others  there  will  be  n 
:  confusing  the  present  species  with  any  of  those  under  Id 

will  be  better  to  apportion  it  to  HH.  (p.  666),  altering 

(line  6)  into  **  not  nan*ower,"  and  then  distinguishing 

laminatusy   Blackb.,   by  its  front  tibiai  having  only  t^ 

externally. 
\  Victoria  Spring  and  Fraser  Range. 

7/.  farmibSy  sp.  no  v.     Sat  elongatus  ;  sat  convexus  ;  posi 

tatus ;  sat  nitidus  ;  setis  brevibus  sat  crebre  vestitui 

ferrugineus,   antennis  palpisque  dilutioribus ;  capi 

sat  fortiter  ruguloso  ;  prothorace  subtilius  sat  crebi 

subtiliter  minus  crebre,  pygidio  sparsim  subtiliter 

latis ;  clypeo  antice  truncato  ante  oculos  angulatim 

)  sutura   clypeali    sat   profunde   impressa   recta ;    pi 

'  quam    longiori    plus   quam   dimidio   (postice   quai 

j  dimidio)  latiori,  lateribus  modice  arcuatis,  basi  vix  \ 

angulis  anticis  modice  productis  acutis,  posticis   roi 

elytris   vix   obsolete    substriatis   cei*to    adspectu   i 

granulatis ;  tibiis  anticis  extus  dentibus  magnis  2 

dente  parvo  armatis  ;  labro  clypeum  late  subfortit< 

anti ;  antennis  9  articulatis ;  coxis  posticis  ad  late 

metastemum   haud  brevioribus  ;  unguiculis  appen 

Long.,  4±1.;  lat.,  2,»^  1. 

The  raised  margin  of  the  clypeus  is  scarcely  traceabl 

middle  of  the   front.      The   "trilobed   outline"  of  the 

fairly  well  defined,  the  three  lobes  subequal. 

This  species  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  Ileterony, 
preceding.     In  the  tabulation  (loc,  cit.J  its  place  is  < 
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ollaris^  Black b.,  with  wliicli,  however,  it  has  little  real 
and  from  wliich  it  may  be  distinguished  among  many 
aracters  by  the  basal  joint  of  its  hind  tarsi  being  very 
orter  than  the  second  joint.  Its  real  alliance  is  certainly 
^e^tis,  Burm.j  elorigatiiSy  Blanch.,  ttc,  forming  the  aggreg- 
,''  (at  end  of  page  666)  in  my  tabulation,  from  all  of 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  much  less  close  punctura- 
n  the  example  before  me  the  propygidium  is  entirely 
,   but  I  judge  this  to  be   the  result  of   some    artiticial 

iiison  District. 

ilusy  Blackb.  ?     The  condition  of  this  example  forbids  its 

positivx  identification. 

COLPOCllILA. 

tor^  BL'ickb.     Mount  Squires. 
ISODOX. 
^  is  an  example  of  this  genus  from  tlie  Murchison  District. 
lenclature  of  the  genus  presents  difficulties  (owing  to  the 
sncy  of  the  descriptions  of  the  named  species)  which  I 
in  unable  to  overcome. 

PHYLLIOCEPHALA. 

^hirta^  Blackb.     Victoria  Spring. 

CRYPrODUS. 

?/w,  Westw.     Murchison  District. 

SEMANOPTERUS. 

r,  Blackb.     Murchison  District. 
BUPRESTID.i;. 

MELOBASIS. 

;r*,  sp.  nov.  Tota  jeneo-virescens  ;  sat  nitida  ;  subtus  et 
japite  sparsim  albido-pubescens  ;  capite  piano  sat  crebre 
fortiter  subrugulose  punctulato ;  prothorace  quam 
giori  fere  duplo  (postice  quam  antice  quarta  pai-te) 
ori,  nullo  modo  canaliculato,  ad  basin  in  medio  fovea 
)resso,  sat  fortiter  sparsius  (latera  versus  crebre)  punct- 
to,  lateribus  fere  rectis,  margine  antico  sinuatim 
arginato,  basi  bisinuata,  angulis  posticis  sat  acutis 
rorsum  directis;  elytris  vix  striatis,  insequaliter  (latera 
bus  magis  ajqualiter)  sat  subtil  iter  seriatim  punctulatis, 
erstitiis  spai*sim  (quam  series  vix  minus  fortiter)  punct- 
tis  et  hie  illic  obscure  convexis ;  lateribus  postice  dent- 
latis ;  prosterno  antice  declivi ;  corpore  subtus  fortiter 
ictulato.     Long.,  6  1. ;  lat.,  2  J-  1. 
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An  obscure  looking  species  of  greenish  aeneous  colour, 
much  general  resemblance  to  M.  7iervo8aj  Boisd.,  but  witi 
elytral  costa;  of  that  insect,  and  having  the  prothon 
transverse,  with  its  sides  straighter,  and  its  greatest  widi 
base,  «kc. 

Fraser  Range. 
31,  sordiday  Blackb.     Fraser  Range. 

MERIMNA. 

M,  atrata,  Hope.     Victoria  Deseit. 

NEOGURIS. 

iT.  ccerulansy  Fairm.     Fraser  Range. 

JULODIMORPHA. 

J.  BakewelUy  White.     Murchison  District. 

STIGMODERA. 

<S'.  Burchelliy  L.  and  G.     Murchison  District. 

S.  longicollis,  Saund.     Upper  Murchison  River. 

*S'.  hostilis,  Blackb.     Murchison  District. 

JS.  vittata,  Saund.     Victoria  Desert. 

S.  atricollisy  Saund.  A  short  series  of  examples  taken 
Victoria  Desert  seems  to  me  to  be  referable  to  this  s] 
spite  of  a  degree  of  variation  that  to  a  casual  glance  c 
appears  incompatible  with  such  an  identification.  I 
two  specimens  in  the  series  are  quite  alike.  The  extre 
measures  only  3|  1.  in  length,  and  the  pale  colourin 
elytra  is  whitish-yellow,  the  markings  and  sculpture  b 
much  different  from  the  typical  form  of  atricollis,  e 
the  apical  black  colouring  of  the  elytra,  and  the  post 
fascia  being  very  wide.  I  think  this  form  may  per 
conveniently  named,  and  I  shaU  call  it  "  var.  deserti 
other  examples  are  of  varied  size,  up  to  5  1.  in  lenj 
in  all  of  them  (except  one,  the  largest)  the  three 
front  of  the  elytra  are  united  into  a  fascia,  which,  1 
does  not  reach  the  lateral  margins.  In  some  of  t 
oblique  emargination  at  the  sutural  apex  of  the  € 
extremely  reduced  in  size,  but  is  never  quite  abse 
apical  spine  is  well  developed  in  all.  The  colour  gi 
through  the  series  approaches  that  of  typical  cUria 
have  been  much  puzzled  by  this  insect,  and  have  boi 
unwilling  to  call  it  atricollis,  but  in  spite  of  misgi 
the  point,  much  careful  study  has  failed  to  bring  to  li 
constant  character  to  distinguish  it  specifically. 

*Si.   Elderly  sp.   no  v.     Modice    elongata ;   minus  depress 
glabra ;    flava,    capite    viridi   macula   magna   flava 
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)thorace  macula  magna  obscure  viridi,  elytris  fasciis  2 
era  antemediana  latera  baud  attingenti  prope  latera 
^rorsum  producta,  altera  postmediana  Integra  ad  latera 
rorsum  producta)  parte  apicali  quinta  et  sutura  a  fjiscia 
^mediana  retrorsum  cyaneo-nigris,  scu telle  cyaneo,  pro- 
mo ad  basin  nietasterni  et  abdominis  maculis  nonnullis 
^nnis  pedibusque  cyaneis ;  capita  iequali  sat  fortiter 
ictulato  ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  (et  postice  quara 
iice)  paullo  plus  quam  tertia  parte  latiori,  sat  fortiter  vix 
bre  (in  medio  paullo  minus  crebre  minus  fortiter)  punctul- 
,  antice  leviter  sinuatim  emarginato,  postice  vix  bisinuato, 
3ribus  leviter  arcuatis,  angulis  anticis  subucutis  posticis 
ite  rectis  ;  elytris  punctulato-striatis,  basi  subrectis,  apice 
gulatim  fortiter  trispinosis,  lateribus  postice  haud  dent- 
latis,  interstitiis  sparsim  fortius  punctulatis  antice  sub- 
nis  postice  convexis,  corpore  subtus  sparsim  leviter 
osterno  medio  magis  fortiter)  punctulato.     Long.,  5 J  1.; 

lark  mark  on  the  pro  thorax  occupies  the  great-er  part  of 
ace.  Its  shape  may  be  roughly  described  as  resembling 
the  bust  of  a  human  tigure  with  the  head  and  the  arms 
?d,  the  neck  reaching  to  the  front  margin  of  the  segment, 
t,  on  each  elytron,  of  the  antemedian  fascia  bears  a  re- 
e  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a  boot  standing  on  (but 
e  reaching)  the  lateral  margin. 

larkings  and  colours  of  the  undersurface  are  scarcely  dis- 
able from  those  of  S,  octospilota^  Lap.  The  upper  surface, 
',  is  very  differently  marked  from  that  of  octospilota,  the 
fonn  is  more  elongate  and  narrow,  the  head  is  not  longit- 
sulcate,  the  two  external  (of  the  three)  spines  at  the 
each  elytron  are  long  and  acute,  &c.,  itc. 
ria  Desert. 

AGRILUS. 

^eucuSy  L,  *fe  G.     Eraser  Range. 


ELATERID.E. 

AGRYPNUS. 

em,  Macl.     Murchison  District. 

MOXOCREPIDIUS. 

lulus,  Cand.     Fraser  Range. 

MACROMALOCERA. 

iticolUsj  Blackb.     Nilpena,  or  thereabouts. 


^. 


;:...■!. 
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RHIPIDOCERIDiE. 

RHIPIDOGERA. 

The  collection  contains  a  single  female  example  (take 
tinarina)  of  this  genus.  I  cannot  satisfactorily  identi 
any  species  known  to  me,  but  even  if  it  he  of  an  u 
species  it  would  be  undesirable  to  found  a  new  spe 
female. 

MALACODERMIDiE. 


HELCOG  ASTER. 


A  single  example  was  taken  at  Mount  Squires, 
satisfactory  condition  for  determination. 


It 


DASYTES. 


J).  Squiresetisis,  sp.  nov.  Minus  elongatus;  sat  den 
pubescens ;  jeneus,  femorum  apice  et  tibiis  rufo- 
sat  crebre  minus  fortiter  subrugulose  punctulatus  ; 
prothoracis   basin    vix   attingentibus.        Long.,   1 

lat,  A-^V  1- 
Maris  antennis  intus  leviter  serratis,  segmento  ventn 

imo  arcuatim  emarginato. 
Feminie  antennis  minus  serratis,  articulis  6^   8°  que 

7"*  9°"  que  multo  angustioribus,  segmento  ventrali  ] 

simplici. 

The  colour  is  greenish-brassy ;  in  some  examples  tl 
the  tarsi  and  some,  or  all,  of  joints  2-4  of  the  antenna 
I  do  not  observe  any  character  inconsistent  with  a 
Dasytes,  unless  it  be  that  the  tarsi  ai*e  a  little  stouter 
elongate  than  in  most  species  of  the  genus.  Apart  froi 
colour,  this  insect  bears  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to 
Fab.  Compared  with  that  species,  the  present  one  is 
less  elongate  and  much  more  closely  and  strongly  punct 

Mount  Squires. 

J),  Ilelmsi,  sp.  nov.     A  pnecedente  differt  statura  mult 

pedibus  antennisque  totis   nigris,   maris  segment< 

penultimo  late  subconcavo  postice  vix  emarginatc 

1-U  1;  ;  fat.,  i  h  (vix). 

This  species  is  extremely  like  the  preceding  in  minia 

the  differences  specified  above  seem,  I  think,  inconsisten 

being  a  mere  variety. 

D.  nigricanSj  Hope.     Victoria  Spring  and  Fraser  Ran^ 


Z,  8081U8,  Chevr. 


CLERIDiE. 

ZENITH  ICOL  A. 

Murchison  District. 
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ELEALE. 

'Jieij  Spinola.  The  insect  which  I  believe  to  be  this  species, 
d  which  I  have  seen  from  other  localities  in  Western 
istralia,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Helms  at  Mount  Squires.  I 
not  think  I  can  be  mistaken  in  my  identification,  althou|2[h 
de  Spinola  does  not  refer  to  a  character  that  certainly 
sms  worthy  of  note,  viz.,  the  arrangement  of  the  whitish 
Lrs  on  the  pro-thorax  in  the  form  of  a  fascia.  In  all  other 
ipects  the  specimen  before  me  a^^rees  well  with  the  descrip- 
n.  The  insect  seems  to  be  extremely  variable  in  size,  the 
allest  I  have  seen  being  less  than  3  1.  long ;  the  largest  6  1. 


Tesj  De  Geer. 


NECROBIA. 

Everard  Range. 
BOSTRYCHIDi^ 


XYLOPERTHA. 

la,  Blackb.  1  This  species  was  described  from  a  unique 
scimen  taken  near  Port  Lincoln.  The  example  of  Xylopertha 
cen  by  Mr.  Helms  at  the  Barrow  Range  appears  not  unlikely 
be  the  corresponding  female,  and  the  original  type  a  male, 
hen  I  described  X.  vidua,  I  took  it  to  be  a  female,  on 
jount  of  its  not  presenting  any  of  the  strong  sexual 
iracters  that  I  found  in  the  male  of  its  ally,  X,  mystica  : 
hough  it  did  not  either  agree  satisfactorily  with  the  female 
X.  mystica  in  sexual  characters.  The  examination  of  this 
imple  from  the  Barrow  Range  (which  agrees  perfectly  in 
:ual  charsvcters  with  the  female  of  X.  mystica,  but  in  other 
iracters  seems  very  near  to,  if  not  conspecific  with,  the  type 
X,  vidua)  suggests  a  doubt  as  to  the  sex  of  the  type  of 
vidua.  At  any  rate,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  regard  this 
^cimen  as  distinct  specifically  without  having  both  sexes  of 
or  of  X.  vidtia,  for  examination. 


ita,  Fabr. 


B08TRYCHU8. 

Murchison  District. 

TENEBRIONID.^. 
HOPATRUM. 


jri  sp.  nov.  Modice  elongatum ;  modice  convexum  ;  vix 
idiusculum  ;  piceo-nigrum,  labro  testaceo,  antennis  palpis 
libusque  obscure  ferrugineis;  setis  brevibus  fulvis 
ititum ;  capite  minus  lato,  cum  prothorace  sat  crebre 
^loso,  lateribus  ab  oculis  antrorsum  divergentibus  magis 
ige  quam  oculi  cavemae  longitudo;  prothorace  quam 
igiori  plane  (postice  quam  antice  haud  plane)  duplo  latiori^ 
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nullo  modo  canaliculato,  antice  profunde  emar^uato, 
fortiter  bisinuato,  latera  versus  late  deplanato,  lat 
inajori  ad  basin  posita,  lateribus  a  basi  ad  apicem  vi 
atim  (juxta  apicem  magis  arcuatim)  angustatis, 
anticis  acutis  longe  ultra  oculos  productis,  posticis  sal 
manifeste  retrorsum  directis,  elytris  ad  basin  qua 
thoracis  basin  haud  latioribus,  crebre  subtiliter  ^s 
sat  fortiter  striatis,  striis  puncturis  sat  magnis  ins 
interstitiis  sequalibus  antice  sat  planis  postice  levit 
vexis ;  tibiis  anticis  gracilibus.     Long.,  5  1.;  lat.,  2f 

The  distinctive  characters  of  this  species  seem  to  be 
narrow,  the  clypeus  dilating  (but  only  very  gently)  for  ward  fi 
eyes  for  a  greater  distance  than  the  distance  from  the  front 
base  of  the  ocular  cavity  (in  most  species  of  HojycUrum  tl 
of  the  clypeus  are  strongly  dilated  from  the  eye),  base 
thorax  not  narrower  than  the  base  of  the  elytra,  anterio 
only  gently  dilated  (very  much  less  strongly  than  in  the 
ean  H,  sabulosum,  L.). 

Murchison  District. 

H,  loiigicomey  sp.  nov.  Ovale ;  minus  convexum ;  a! 
subnitidum ;  piceum,  antennis  pedibusque  plus  ir 
rufescentibus  ;  setis  brevibus  fulvis  vestitum  ;  capite 
lato,  cum  prothorace  elytris  que  sat  fortiter  sat  creb 
rugulose  punctulato,  lateribus  nullo  modo  angulatis 
thorace  quam  longiori  tribus  partibus  (postice  quam 
circiter  dimidio)  latiori  nullo  modo  canaliculato, 
minus  fortiter  emarginato,  postice  bisinuato,  laterib 
explanatis  sat  arcuatis,  latitudine  majori  paullo  pone  n 
posita,  angulis  anticis  vix  productis,  posticis  sat  i 
elytris  punctulato-striatis,  interstitiis  planis,  humeris  ol 
antennis  sat  elongatis  prothoracis  basin  attingei 
Long.,  3|  1. ;  lat.,  1|  1. 

It  appears  to  me  very  doubtful  whether  I  am  justified 
proposing  a  new  generic  name  for  this  insect  which  differs 
Hopatrum  in  its  comparatively  longantennw,  and  in  the  sir 
of  its  prothorax.  Its  antennae  and  prothorax  are,  in  fact 
of  a  Cestrinus,  The  head  differs  from  the  head  of  both  Hop 
and  Cestrinus  by  the  sides  of  the  clypeus  being  dilated  la 
only  a  little  beyond  the  outline  of  the  eyes.  The  < 
epipleurse  and  tarsi  are  those  of  a  Hopatrum.  I  do  not 
the  species  can  be  referred  to  any  of  the  genera  that  hav< 
described  near  Hopatmra,  The  anterior  emargi nation  c 
clypeus  is  very  deep. 

Eraser  Range. 
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PLATYDEMA. 

nale  example  of  this  genus  was  found  at  the   Barrow 

It  does  not  seem  to  appertain   to  any  described  species, 

ould  not  be  well  to  describe  it  without  having  seen  its 

PTEB0HEL.EUS. 

itiscuhts,  Macl.  ?     This  species  is  known  to  me  only  by  the 
cription.     The  example  tiiken  by  Mr.  Helms  at  Victoria 
ing  is  smaller   than  the  type  (long.,  4  J  L),  but  otherwise 
ees  with  Sir  W.  Macleay's  description. 
tus,  Paso.     Nilpena,  or  thereabouts. 

HEL.EUS. 

US,  sp.  nov.  Late  oval  is  ;  subnitidus ;  glaber ;  niger, 
jribus  foliaceis  vix  rufescentibus,  corpore  subtus  pedibus 
ennisque  brunnescentibus  ;  prothoracis  lateribus  foliaceis 
olete  minus  crebre  granulatis,  disco  cornu  valido  conico 
lato  :  elytrorum  disco  sat  crebre  sat  fortiter  punctulato 
;ra  nulls  sat  fortibus  seriatim  ins  true  to,  lateribus  foliaceis 
d  punctulatis  confuse  sat  fortiter  granulatis,  margin e 
exo  verticali  obscure  ruguloso ;  subtus  elytrorum  marg- 
ins foliaceis  minus  crebre  obsolete  punctulatis.  Long., 
:— 16|  1.  ;  lat.,  9i~10il. 

ranule^  on  the  elytra  are  variable  ;  in  some  examples  they 
'en  well-defined  rows  confused  only  near  the  front  of  the 
a  others  some  of  these  rows  are  interrupted,  in  others 
:  confused  with  gi-anules  placed  on  the  interstices,  so  that 
Bm  to  be  a  large  number  of  ill-defined  rows.  The  granules 
ow  next  the  suture  on  either  side  are  very  closely  placed 
,  where  they  form  a  quasi-costa.  This  species  seems  to 
5  best  distinguished  by  the  perfectly  vertical  wide  retlexed 
3f  both  prothorax  and  elytra  which  is  opacjue,  obscurely 
1,    and    almost    devoid    of    any    continuous    longitudinal 

viewed  from  the  side  it  is  seen  to  be  of  almost  perfectly 
:Uh  from  the  front  angles  of  the  prothorax  almost  to  the 
the  elytra.  A  study  of  this  external  (more  or  less  erect) 
Df  the  prothorax  and  elytra  appears  to  me  to  yield  very 
!  results  in  the  determination  of  the  species  of  the  ex- 

diflScult  group  which  Sir  W.  Maclcay  made  the  first 
jf  Helanis.  The  present  species  is  also  chfiracterised  by 
e  strongly  punctulate  disc  of  its  elytra  in  contrast  with 
mnctulate  foliaceous  margins.  In  some  examples  the 
entral  segment  is  much  more  acuminate  behind  than  in 
probably  this  difference  is  sexual. 

possible  that  this  insect  is  identical  with  that  which  Sir 
;leay   regarded  as  //.  pi'incepSy  Hope,  but  if  so  1  am  con- 
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vinced  that  Sir  W.  Macleay  was  mistaken  in  his  ideni 
it.    It  is,  I  think,  impossible  that  Mr.  Hope  could  hav 
the  species  before  me  as  having  "  six  elevated  punctui 
tiie  disc  of  each  elytron." 
Nilpena. 

H,  debilis,  sp.  no  v.  Late  ovalis  ;  nitidus  ;  glaber ;  ni^ 
subtus  pedibus  antennisque  brunnescentibus ; 
lateribus  foliaceis  sparsim  distincte  granulatis,  < 
valido  conico  armato ;  elytrorum  disco  sparsim  mi 
punctulato  et  granulis  sat  fortibus  seriatim  insti 
ibus  foliaceis  obsoletissime  punctulatis  confuse 
granulatis,  margine  reflexo  verticali  vix  ruguk 
elytrorum  marginibus  foliaceis  minus  crebre  obsol 
latis.     Long.,  13^  1. ;  lat.,  9  1. 

Very  like  the  preceding,  but  considerably  smaller 
more  nitid,  with  the  puncturation  of  the  elytra  man 
and  leas  close.  The  reflexed  margin  of  the  prothorax 
is  evidently  less  elevated,  so  that  viewed  from  the  s 
narrower;  moreover  that  of  the  prothorax  is  very 
narrower  than  that  of  the  elytra. 

Exact  habitat  not  specified,  but  from  date  of  capture 
from  Arkaiinga  Valley  to  Everard  Range. 

//.  lubricusj  sp.  nov.  Late  ovalis  ;  nitidus ;  glaber  ; 
abdomine  piceo ;  prothoracis  lateribus  foliac 
punctulatis  disco  cornu  valido  compresso  armato  ; 
disco  minus  crebre  subtilius  punctulato  et  gran 
seriatim  instructo,  lateribus  foliaceis  obsoletissii 
latis  confuse  sat  fortiter  granulatis,  margine  refles 
inferiori  (hoc  prothoracis  verticali  longitudinal  ite 
subtus  elytrorum  marginibus  foliaceis  crebre  mil 
punctulatis.     Long.,  16  1.;  lat.,  10^  1. 

Apart  from  colour-differences  (which  may  not  be  co 
species  is  much  more  nitid  than  either  of  the  precedii 
its  elytra  are  punctured  like  those  of  H,  dehilia  ;  the  i 
the  foliaceous  margins  (especially  of  the  elytra)  are  ver 
obsoletely  punctured  than  in  either  of  the  precediuj 
reflexed  margin  of  the  prothorax  is  erect,  but  that  of 
is  inclined  outward ;  looked  at  from  the  side,  the  refle 
of  the  prothorax  narrows  from  the  middle,  both  f( 
hindward,  and  is  continuously  concave  along  all  its  lei 
that  of  the  elytra  is  strongly  narrowed  towards  the 
appearance  is  caused  by  its  becoming  nearly  horizont 
and  is  declivous  in  such  fashion  as  to  be  somewhat 
the  elytra,  its  lower  edge  being  quite  sharply  carinifoi 

Murchison  district. 
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WW,  sp.  nov.  Late  ovalis  ;  opacus  ;  glaber,  niger,  corpore 
ibtus  pedibusque  brunnescentibus ;  prothoracis  lateribus 
liaceis  sparsim  minute  granulatis  disco  comu  valido  conico 
'mato  ;  elytroruni  disco  confuse  minus  sparsim  punctulato 
obsoletissime  quadricostato  (costa  externa  quam  cetene 
lulo  fortiori  et  granulis  conicis  sat  validis  armata),  sutura 
rtissime  carinata,  lateribus  foliaceis  sat  crebre  sat  fortiter 
-anulatis,  margine  reflexo  fere  verticali;  subtus  elytrorum 
arginibus  foliaceis  crebre  obsolete  punctulatis.  L^ng.,  14 
-15  1. ;  lat.,  9—10  1. 

exceptionally  opaque  species.  Viewed  from  the  side,  the 
d  margin  of  both  prothorax  and  elytra  appears  vertical  and 
ttle  rugulose,  with  the  lower  edge  marked  by  a  very  strong 
idinal  carina,  as  in  //.  lubriciis.  The  strong  convexity  of 
c  of  the  elytra  and  the  comparative  flatness  of  their  foliac- 
largins  give  this  species  a  distinct  appearance ;  owing  to 

it  be  viewed  from  the  side,  the  upper  outlihe  of  the  re- 
margin seems  almost  to  bisect  the  insect,  so  that  the  top  of 
tra  seems  nearly  as  high  above  the  said  line  as  the  meta- 
Ti  is  below  it ;  while  in  all  the  preceding  three  species,  if 
3  viewed  similarly,  the  corresponding  line  seems  very  much 

so  that  the  top  of  the  elytra  is  much  nearer  than  the 
emum    to   it.      Of    previously-described   species    of    this 

of  IlelfFus  (i,e.,  Section  I.  of  Sir  W.  Macleay's  Revision), 
yssiM,  De  Breme,  is  the  only  non-nitid  species  havins;  the 

disc  minutely  and  confusedly  granulate  ;  in  that,  however, 
iaceous  margins  of  the  elytra  are  marked  with  large  scat- 
punctures,  whereas  in  //.  opacus  they  are  strongly  granu- 
Although  this  species  was  not  taken  by  the  Elder  Expedi- 
/  seems  convenient  to  describe  it  here  as  being  a  species 
Jentral  Australia  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  three, 
bral  Australia ;  McDonnell  Ranges. 

8ARAGU8. 

nriiiaUis,  sp.  nov.  Brevis ;  sat  parallelus ;  minus  con- 
3XUS  ;  minus  nitidus  ;  glaber ;  capite  prothoraceque  crebre 
inute  punctulatis ;  hoc  quam  longiori  (et  postice  quam 
itice)  fere  duplo  latiori,  a  basi  antrorsum  arcuatim  angust- 
x>,  obsolete  canaliculato,  lateribus  late  explanatis,  marg- 
dbus  baud  reflexis  vix  incrassatis ;  elytris  obsolete  sat 
•asse  nee  rugulose  (nonnullis  exemplis  vix  manifeste) 
anctulatis,  acute  tricostatis  (sutura  baud  elevata),  costis 
inge  ante  apicem  abbre^aatis,  spatio  suturali  late  depresso ; 
biis  anticis  ad  apicem  extus  baud  dentiformibus.  Long., 
1. ;  lat.,  3|  1. 
extremely  distinct  species  with  a  general  resemblance  to 
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S.  emarginatuSj  Guer.,    but   with    the   elytra   fiat   be 
two  carinie   nearest  to  the  suture  and   the  elytra  pan 
S,  convexicolliit,  Macl.  (which,  however,  is  a  very  much 
more  elongate  species). 
Everard  Range. 

IIYPAULAX. 

//.  orcuSj  Pasc.     Fraser  Range. 

ADELIUM. 

A,  shnphXj  sp.  nov.     Elongatum  ;  minus  nitidum  ;  sup 
subtus  nigrum,  tibiis  apicem  versus  et  tarsis  totis 
pubescentibus  ]  capite  minus  iiiaiquali  sat  fortiter 
nee    rugulose    punctulato ;    prothorace   quam    loi 
tribus  partibus  (postice  quam  antice  tertia  parte) 
canaliculato,  haud  ruguloso,  subtiliter  vix  crebre 
et  puneturis    raagnis   paucis    impresso,    antice    si 
postice  leviter  emarginato,  lateribus  sat  fortiter 
sat  explanatis  pone  medium   haud  sinuatis,  angu] 
obtusis ;  elytris  postice  modice  acuminatis,  fortit 
striis  im^qualiter  punctulatis,  interstitiis  convexis 
angulis  humeralibus  obtusis  nee  rotundatis,  lateri 
arcuatis;  antennis  tiliformibus  sat  elongatis,  articu 
sequentes  2  conjuncti  sublongiori.     Long.,  7^  L;  ] 

An  elongate  but  somewiiat  robust  species,  with  e 
little  wider  than  the  prothorax.  The  regular  striat 
elytra,  their  evenly  convex  interstices  and  the  comparati 
inequality  of  the  punctures  in  the  strije,  are  somewh 
characters.  The  interstices  of  the  elytral  strite  are 
only  very  feebly  and  spai*sely. 

In  M.  Blessig's  subdivision  of  Adelinm  this  species 
associated  with  A.  carahoides^  Kirby,  tfec. ;  but  it  does 
to  be  very  near  any  previously  described  species. 

Victoria  Desert. 

CHALCOPTKRUS. 

C.  cupripennis,  Hope.     Fraser  Range. 

C.  eremit^f  sp.  nov.  Elongato  ovalis  ;  viridis  certc 
aureo-  vel  purpureo-micans,  corpore  subtus  ant* 
ibusque  atris ;  sat  nitidus  ;  capite  fere  fequaliter  p 
oculis  modice  approximatis,  intus  sulco  sat  angus 
atis  ;  prothorace  modice  convexo,  quam  longiori  ( 
quam  antice)  duabus  partibus  latiori,  leviter  i 
punctulato,  lateribus  a  basi  antrorsum  arcuatim  o 
ibus,  margine  antico  leviter  concavo,  angulis  an 
productis  sat  obtusis  posticis  (superne  visis)  obtus 
modice  convexis,  seriatim  punctulatis,  puneturis  ii 
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crebris  sat  subtilibus,  interstitiis  distincte  sat  crebre 
ictulatis  ;  prostemo  inter  coxas  sulcato ;  metastemo  in 
lio  sparsiiu  subtiliter,  adlatera  et  in  cpisternis  sat  obsolete, 
ctulato  ;  abdomine  subtilius  minus  crebre  punctulato, 
fortit€r(pne8ertim  latera  versus)  longitudinaliter  strigato ; 
^nnis  elongatis,  articulis  ultimis  leviter  incrassatis ; 
on  bus  anticis  antice  sparsim  subtiliter  punctulatis ;  tars- 
n  posticorum  anticulo  basali  quam  ceteri  conjuncti  vix 
aori.     Long.,  5  L;  lat,  2f  1. 

olour  of  the  upper  surface  is  somewhat  uniform,  but 
oni  different  points  of  view,  in  some  lights  appearing  a 
in,  in  othei-s  coppery,  in  others  a  mixture  of  the  two,  the 
I  most  examples  being  more  or  less  golden.  Viewed  from 
the  upper  outline  appears  evenly  and  only  slightly  arched 
at  ivs  in  C.  fervens.  Germ.,  not  strongly  convex  with  the 
ts  greatest  height  near  the  front  of  the  elytra,  as  it  is  in 
Ipenmsy  Hope).  The  puncturation  of  the  upper  surface 
like  that  of  C  /ervena  ;  it  differs  from  that  of  C.  cupri- 
)y  the  stronger  and  less  close  seriate  punctures  of  the 
The  eyes  are  much  more  approximate  than  in  either  of 
?e-named  species,  and  are  margined  within  by  a  well- 
)ut  narrow  sulcus. 

pecies  appears  widely  distributed  in  W.  Australia,  and 
iples  I  have  seen  vary  little  except  in  size,  and  in  some 
little  more  elongate  than  others.     The  largest  example  I 
n  is  6|  1.  long, 
ustralia. 

n'cAi,  sp.  nov.  Elongato-ovalis  ;  niodice  nitidus ;  capite 
thoraceque  cyaneo-viridibus,  elytris  obscure  violaceis,  cor- 
B  subtus  cyaneo,  an  tennis  palpis  pedibusque  nigris;  capite 
rsini  subtiliter  punctulato,  oculis  modice  approximatis, 
IS  sulco  sat  angusto  marginatis ;  prothorace  sat  convexo, 
m  longiori  duabus  partibus  (postice  quam  antice  etiam 
^)  latiori,  vix  manifeste  punctulato,  lateribus  a  basi 
rorsuin  (superne  visis)  sat  fortiter  minus  arcuatim  con- 
gen  tibus,  margine  antico  vix  concavo,  angulis  anticis 
usis  nuHo  modo  productis  posticis  (superne  visis)  obtusis  ; 
:ris  niodice  convexis,  seriatim  punctulatis,  puncturis  in 
ebus  sat  remotis  sat  fortibus,  interstitiis  vix  manifeste 
ictulatis  ;  prostemo  medio  inter  coxas  et  antrorsum  ad 
rgineru  anticum  sulcato ;  corpore  subtus  fere  Isevi ; 
ennis  elongatis,  articulis  ultimis  vix  incrassatis ;  femor- 
5  anticis  vix  manifeste  punctulatis  ;  tarsorum  posticorum 
Lculo  basali  quam  ceteri  conjuncti  sat  breviori.  Long., 
;  lat.,  3  1. 
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Resembles  (7,  ereniiUi  in  shape  and  in  the  structun 
eyes,  but  differs  widely  from  it  in  other  respects.  T 
margin  of  tlie  prothorax  is  exceptionally  strongly  round 
although  the  true  margin  is  not  quite  so  bent  down  (it  is 
than  in  (7.  eretniiaj  as  to  be  quite  invisible  from  above,  its 
curve  is  not  apparent  when  the  segment  is  viewed  from  a 

W.  Australia ;  taken  by  E.  Meyrick,  Esq. 

N.B. — A  somewhat  larger  exam  pie  (long.,  6|  l.),more  att 
behind,  and  having  the  puncturation  of  the  underside  a  li 
obsolete,  and  the  colour  a  little  more  obscure,  is  probably  tl 
sex  of  this  species.  It  was  taken  on  the  Elder  Exped 
Mr.  Helms,  in  the  Victoria  Desert.  I  have  founded  this 
tion  on  the  example  taken  by  Mr.  Meyrick  because  I  had 
applied  to  it  and  used  tlie  name  C.  Meyricki^  although  no 
tion  has  yet  been  published. 

MORDELLID.E. 

MOKDELLA. 

M*  exilis,  Germ.  ?  Several  specimens  of  the  insect  whicl 
to  be  tliis  species  were  captured  by  Mr.  Helms  at  the 
Range.  I  believe  J/,  exilis  to  be  very  variable  and 
distributed,  but  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  form; 

1  refer  to  it  may  prove  to  be  good  species.  The  e: 
from  the  Eraser  Range  are  identical  inter  se,  and  are 
and  differently  coloured  from  the  type.  It  wdll  per 
advisable  to  give  them  a  name  even  us  a  variety  ol 
Tliis  form  might  be  characterised  as  follows : — 

Var.  'I  obscurior.  Quam  exemplura  typicum  major  (lou 
2}  1.),  supra  tota  nigro-brunneo-pubescens. 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  characterising  another  inseci 
I  hesitate  to  separate  from  M,  exilis  specifically,  althou^ 
casual  glance  it  looks  very  distinct  \  but  I  have  seen  spi 
that  seem  more  or  less  intermediate. 
Var  J  rufimanus.     Quam  exemplum  typicum  major  (long 

2  1.);  supra  liete  pallide  brunneo-pubescens,  certo  a 
aurantiaco-micans ;  subtus  argentea,  certo  adspectu 
tiaco-micans ;  capite  antice  femoribus  anterioribus  4  * 
anticis  rufis.     Hab.,  S.  Australia  (Port  Lincoln). 

MELOID.^. 

ZONITIS. 

Z,  Helrtisii  sp,  nov.  Fusca,  an  tennis  tibiisque  obscuri( 
capite  elongato,  crebre  rugulose  sat  crasse  punctulato, 
narum  articulo  ^  quam  2°'  triplo  longiori  j  proi 
sparsim  minus  fortiter  punctulato;  elytris  pubesce 
crebre  minus  fortiter  sat  crasse  punctulatis.  Long 
lat.,  1  1. 
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antenni»  are  slightly  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
K>dy  (joint  1  about  half  as  long  as  the  space  between  the 
wide,  2  very  short,  the  rest  not  differing  much  inter  se  in 
.  The  head  is  a  little  longer  than  it  is  wide  across  the 
id  about  as  long  as  the  basal  four  joints  of  the  antennae 
r;  the  labrum  a  trifle  longer  than  the  clypeus,  sulcate 
he  middle,  its  front  part  clothed  with  short  hairs.  The 
■ax  is  slightly  shorter  than  the  head,  about  as  long  as  wide 
Lsual  glance,  longer),  about  as  wide  as  the  head,  its  sides 
[  in  their  hind  (and  converging  forward  in  their  front)  half, 
sly  impressed  on  the  disc,  and  deeply  transversely  near  the 

In  a  certain  light  a  faint  luteous  vitta  seems  to  run  down 
ytron.  The  tibiae  are  straight.  The  hind  body  is  too  much 
3d  for  accurate  description,  but  seems  to  be  that  of  a  male. 

much   like    any    previously-described    species;    perhaps 

structurally  to  Z,  bipartita,  Fairm. 
chison  district. 

CURCULIONID.E. 

Brachyderini. 

EVAS. 

rardensisy  sp.  nov.  Nigra ;  squamis  albis  crassis  sat  dense 
stita;  rostro  sat  crasso,  basi  capite  hand  angustiori, 
itrorsum  angustato,  supra  carinis  flexuosis  circiter  6 
unite ;  antennis  squamosis ;  prothorace  sat  cylindrico, 
lam  latiori  vix  longiori,  crebre  tuberculato-ruguloso ; 
^ris  postice  divaricatis  acuminatis,  leviter  striatis,  striis 
t  crasse  punctulatis,  interstitiis  vix  convexis  confertim 
annlatis  ^exemplorum  haud  abrasorum  sub  squamas  ab- 
tis),  humeris  breviter  acutis,  lateribus  arcuatis.  Long., 
^—5  1. ;  iat.,  U— 1|  1. 

Y  distinct  from  the  previously  described   species  of   the 
by  its  black  colour  and  close  vestiture  (apparently  very 
rubbed-off)  of  coarse  white  scales ;    also  by  the  peculiar 
ire  of  its  rostrum. 
rard  Range. 

ssirostrU,  Pasc.  ?  The  example  to  which  I  apply  this  name 
)mes  too  near  Mr.  Pascoe's  description  to  be  justifiably 
*eated  as  a  new  species  Mr.  Pascoe,  however,  says  that  the 
rothorax  in  crassirostris  is  longer  than  wide.  In  the  insect 
efore  me  the  prothorax  appears  so  to  a  casual  glance,  but  by 
ireful  measurement  it  is  found  to  be,  if  anything,  wider  than 
mg.  The  el3rtra  are  rather  thickly  clothed  with  very  short 
iconspicuous  curved  sette,  which  Mr.  Pascoe  does  not  men- 
ion  in  describing  his  insect,  although  in  the  description  of 
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another  Evas  (acmninata)  published  at  the  sam 
mentions  the  presence  of  three  rows  of  such  setae  on  \ 
West  of  Eraser  Range. 

OTIORUYNCniXL 

PROXYRODES,  gen.  nov. 
Rostrum  crassum  quam  caput  haud  longius ;  scrobei 
abbreviatse,  supra  sat  approximatai ;  oculi  subr 
antennsB  longa;  graciles,  seapo  arcuato  prothor 
attingentis,  funiculo  7-articulato  ;  prothorax  transvi 
apiceque  subtruncatus,  lateribus  arcuatis  ;  scutell 
cum  ;  elytra  quam  prothorax  multo  latiora ;  pedei 
femora  abrupte  clavata  et  subtus  dente  acuto  arm^ 
uli  postici  aperti;  tarsorum  articulus  secundus  min 
unguiculi  liberi ;  met^sternum  minus  breve  ;  abdo 
menta  basalia  2  wqualia,  3*  4"  que  conjunctis  qua 
longioribus,  sutura  prima  fere  recta ;  processus  in 
sat  latus. 
The  dentate  femora  of  this  genus  distinguishes  it  fr 
Australian  allies  except  Proxym^s^  from  which  iti 
antennft^,  longer  metasternum,  tfec,  render  it  very  distin 
P.  maculatus,  sp.  nov.  Niger ;  squamis  nigricantibu 
nuUis  griseis  intermixtis  vestitus  (his  griseis  caput 
corpus  subtus  tota  tegentibus,  in  prothorace  1 
posit  is,  et  in  clytris  limbum  basin  lateraque  fimbr: 
maculas  parvas  numerosas  quadratas  in  disco  posi 
antibus) ;  rostro  supra  subtiliter  3-carinato,  ci 
ternis  antice  divergentibus  scrobes  iiitus  clefii 
antennarum  funiculi  articulis  basalibus  2  elongatis 
2"'  vix  longiori,  ceteris  inter  se  subaxjualibus  sat 
S''  4°  que  conjunctis  quam  2°*  fere  brevioribus,  ch 
articuli  pi^cedentes  3  conjuncti  vix  breviori ;  p 
trans  verso,  antice  truncato  parum  angustato, 
leviter  bisinuata,  lateribus  modice  arcuatis,  anguli 
(superne  visis)  acutis  extrorsum  directis  ;  elytris 
erect  is  pallidis  minus  brevibus  minus  sparsim 
punctulato-striatis,  interstitiis  sat  planis,  bas 
bisinuata,  humeris  leviter  extrorsum  rotundato-p] 
Long,  2-2|  1. ;  lat.,  ^V-^  1. 
Everard  Range. 

IPASPORA. 

/.  terrea,  Pasc.  ?  An  insect  taken  on  the  Fraser  Range  is 
I  think,  conspecitic  with  the  South  Australian  i 
which  I  have  doubtfully  attributed  this  name,  and  c 
which  a  note  of  mine  was  published  in  Proc.  I 
N.S.W.,  1892,  p.  118. 
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Leptopsini. 

all  a  proportion  of  the  Australian  Curculionidce  have' 
cribed,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult,  and  perhaps  not  alto- 
very  desirable,  thing  to  deal  with  small  collections,  such 
f  the  Elder  Expedition,  of  isolated  new  species  of  that 
The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  considerable  amount 
Bfactory  work  that  has  been  already  done  by  Mr.  Pascoe, 
inera  are  most  perplexing,  being  generally  characterised 
a  few  words,  mentioning  a  distinction  from  some  other 
:  with  an  amount  of  detail  that  runs  to  the  opposite 
Thus  in  the  case  of  most  of  Mr.  Pascoe's  Leptopaid 
he  comparative  length  and  width  of  every  joint  in  the 
is  made  a  generic  character,  with  the  result  that  it  ia 
lorn  one  can  say  of  any  species  (unless  it  be  the  typical 
\ke  genus)  that  it  thoroughly  agrees  with  the  charactera 
enus  named  by  Mr.  Pascoe.  Until  a  great  deal  more 
i  been  done  with  species,  it  appears  to  me  that  minute^ 

generic  characters  is  rather  to  be  avoided,  and  that  so 
heir  structural  characters  are  sufficiently  detailed  in  the 
iescriptions,  species  are  for  the  present  best  dealt  with 
I  grouped  in  genera  whose  assigned  chaiacters  are  few,, 
listakeably  salient. 

g  the  characters  that  have  been  most  relied  on  as 
in  the  Australian  Leptopsini  are  those  founded  upon 
cture  of  the  claws,  which  assume  four  different  forma 
amed  genera — (a)  two  equal  free  claws  to  each  tarsus^ 

equal  soldered  claws,  (c)  two  unequal  claws,  (d)  a 
aw  to  each  tarsus.  I  may  remark  that  my  collec- 
L tains  species  having  claws  of  still  another  type,  viz., 
s  on  the  front  tarsi,  and  only  one  on  each  of  the  hinder 
I  further  that  these  different  structures  seem  to  pass  so 
y  from  one  to  the  other  in  some  intermediate  species, 
innot  resist  some  doubt  as  to  their  value,  or  at  any  rate 
ether  they  will  be  very  easily  made  use  of  when  a  large 
of  species  have  been  described.  All  the  four  claw- 
5S  enumerated  above  are  represented  in  the  Leptopsini 
Ider  Expedition. 

characters  that  have  been  relied  upon  as  generic  in  the 
tii  of  Australia  are  found  in  the  corbels  of  the  hind 
e  length  of  the  antennal  scape,  the  form  of  the  eye,  and 
ence  or  absence  of  a  scutellum,  and  apart  from  these 
rs  one  or  two  genera  have  been  formed  on  exceptional 
ties  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

lese  latter  characters  seem  to  be  of  real  value,  and  to 
bo  be  regarded  as  truly  generic,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
present  it  is  better  to  rely  upon  them  chiefly  for  the 
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generic  distribution  of  species.     To  add  such   trivial 
as  Mr.  Pascoe  has  done  surely  confuses  instead  of  as 
would    involve    the   creation   of    new    and    unstable 
bewildering  multitude. 

With  these  preliminary   remarks  I  proceed  to  enu 
Leptopsini  of  the  Elder  Expedition. 

KSSOLITHNA. 

The  essential  characters  of  this  genus,  which  are  i 

distinguish    it   from   all    other   described   genera   of 

Leptopainiy  are  as  follows  :  anterior  coxa?  contiguous,  ] 

open,  eyes  more  or  less  rounded,  a  single  claw  on  < 

The  following  species  presents  all  these  characters,  bu 

agree   with    Mr.    Pascoe^s  diagnosis  of  Essolith'na  in 

some   of  the    many    minor   chara<;ters   attributed  to 

Probably   Mr.   Pascoe  would  make  it  the  type  of  a 

Allied  to  EsgolitJina,     T,  however,  prefer  to  call  it  Esse 

E.  seriata,  sp.  no  v.     Ovalis  sat  convexa ;  nigra  antennii 

iueis  ;  squamis  nigris  et   no  n  null  is  aureis  dense 

in  prothorace  vittas  4  irregulares  formantibus  et 

in    striis   seriatim    raaculatim    dispositis ;    setis 

curvatis  instructa  ;  rostro  brevi,   antrorsum    sul 

capite  sulco  minus  perspicuo  diviso,  postice  long 

sat  subtiliter   canaliculato,  parte  antica   dimidii 

at  ram  glabram  retrorsura  angulatam  (ut  in  gen.  1 

exemplis)  formanti ;  antennis  elytra  vix  attinge 

robustis,  pilosis,  scapo  oculum  vix  superanti,  funic 

inter  se   haud  multo  iniequalibus  nullis  trans ver 

que    quam    ceteri    paullo   longioribus,    clava    quj 

pnecedentes  2  sublongiori  ;  scrobibus  profundis  p 

margine  inferiori  deflexo ;  oculis  late  ovalibus  i 

angustatis  minus  subtiliter  granulatis  ;  prothorace 

antice  paullo  angustato,  tuberculis  parvis  umbili( 

obsito,   subtiliter  canaliculato,  lateribus  fortiter 

lobis    ocularibus    angulatis    ciliatis ;    scutello    nu 

prothorace  fere  dimidio  latioribus  plus  quam  du 

ibus,  punctulato-striatis,  interstitiis  sat  planis,  bai 

tis,  huraeris  rotundatis  ;   femoribus   prope   apice 

pallidis  annulatis  ;  tibiis  anticis  intus  minus  per 

ticulatis  ;  segment  is  veiitralibus  basalibus  2  elonj 

quam  2°'  manifeste  longiori,   illo  antice  lato  fer 

segmentis   3"*   4°  que   conjunctis  quam    2"*  fere 

sutura  prima  leviter  arcuata.  Long.,  2f — 3|  1.;  h 

Tlie  arrangement  of  bright  golden  scales   among 

black  vestiture  at  once  soparate^  this  species  from  all 

known  to  me.     In  a  well-marked  example  the  golde 
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ivs  :  on  the  liead  three  vittfe  and  a  sprinkling  over  the 
rface,ou  tlie  prothorax  four  wide  irregular  and  interrupted 
I  the   elytra  small  patclies  in  the   striie  (fiere  and  there 

on  to  the  interstices)  which  give  the  appearance  of 
IS  conspicuous  golden  yellow  spots.  The  ring  of  pallid 
'  golden)  scales  round  the  femora  near  their  apex — it  is 
ted  on  the  inner  face  of  the  femora  —is  also  a  conspicuous 
r,  I  have,  however,  seen  a  single  example  in  which  the 
cales  are  nearly  wanting  (probably  through  alirasion),  and 
is  of  an  almost  uniform  deep  opaque  black  colour.  This 
liffers  from  the  two  previously  described  of  the  genus 
la  by  the  second  joint  of  the  funiculus  slightly  longer 

first  joint, 

of  Fraser  Range  ;  also  in  my  collection  from  W.  A.  (exact 
LinspecLfied ). 

POLYPHRADES. 

lulu^,  sp,  nov.  Pieeo-niger,  pube  ochraceo-grisea  vestitus ; 
ro  supra  planato,  utrinque  ante  oculum  et  supra  scrobis 
:em  posticam  sulcato,  antice  lamella  atra  glabra  parva 
lito,  hac  retro rsum  ut  carina  abbreviata  continua  ; 
mnis  prothoracis  basin  vix  attingentibus,  funiculi 
culo  V  quam  2°*  fere  duplo  longiori,  ceteris  quam  hie  sat 
ruoribus  inter  se  sat  lequalibus,  3°  fere  (7*^  plane)  trans- 
;ls  ;  scrobibus  retrorsum  dilatatis,  margin e  superiori 
urn  medium  versus  di recto,  margine  inferiori  vakle 
Bxo ;  oculis  ovalibus  infra  sat  angustatis,  subtil  iter 
lulatis ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  duabus  partibus 
tice  quam  antice  vix  perspicue)  latiori,  sat  crebre  minus 
se  ruguloso,  nuUo  modo  canal  iculato,  lateribus  mod  ice 
indatis,  lobis  ocularibus  sat  prominentibus  sat  latis  ; 
-ello  haud  perspicuo  ;  elytris  ad  basin  quam  prothoracis 
n  vix  latioribus,  mox  pone  basin  valde  rotundato- 
tliatis  (hie  quam  ad  basin  dimidio,  quam  prothorax  fere 
ia  parte,  latioribus),  hinc  ad  apicem  lequaliter  arcuato- 
ustatis,  punctulato-striatis,  inters  tit  iis  sat  planis,  angulis 
leralibus  dentiformibus  •  tibiis  anticis  intus  denticulatis  ; 
uiculis  valde  insequalibus,  denticulo  iuterno  vix  perspicuo; 
aentis  ventralibus  ut  Essolithnoi  seriaUe. 

pecies  differs  from  all  the  Polyphrndes  known  to  me  by 
ture  of  its  claws,  which,  to  a  casual  glance,  appear  to  be 
o  a  single  claw  on  each  tarsus,  and  this  appears  to  be 
near  its  base  ;  but  on  careful  examination  this  dentate 
ice  is  seen  to  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  very  short 
law  closely  soldered  to  its  fellow,  except  at  its  extreme 
lich  projects  as  a  minute  tooth-like  point.    A  further  very 
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salient  character  consists  in  the  remarkable  rounded  dilal 
the  elytra  immediately  behind  the  base,  causing  the  elyti 
suddenly  swollen  out  (at  a  distance  from  the  base  equal  1 
a  quarter  of  their  whole  length)  to  a  very  much  great< 
than  their  width  at  any  other  part.  This  elytral  structui 
exaggerated  in  the  small  examples,  which  I  take  to  be  ma] 
in  the  larger  ones. 
Everard  Range. 
F.  satelleSy  Blackb.  ?  Among  the  Curculionida  of  th 
Expedition  are  (i  number  of  large  examples  (from  the 
Range,  and  places  east  of  it)  of  PolyphradettysAl  of  them 
abraded  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  description  even  if  rep 
tives  of  an  undescribed  species.  I  believe  them,  hov 
be  P.  satellps,  Blackb.,  which  I  characterised  from  e 
taken  in  S.W.  Australia.  Mr.  Pascoe  has  long  ago  (' 
Soc.,  1872)  stated  that  the  sexes  of  Polyphrades  di 
siderably  in  form,  and  in  the  relative  proportionj 
prothorax  and  elytra ;  and  also  that  the  males  are  sv 
considerable  variation  in  these  respects.  I  believe  tli 
the  case,  and  that  in  recognition  of  its  being  so,  the  e: 
I  am  discussing  (although  there  is  certainly  no  little  v 
of  form  among  them)  should  probably  all  be  rega 
conspecific  ;  admitting,  nevertheless,  that  the  examin 
specimens  from  which  the  pubescence  had  not  been  i 
might  possibly  lead  to  a  different  opinion.  The  speci< 
no  little  resemblance  to  the  common  South  Austn 
longipennis,  Pasc.,  but  is  at  once  distinguished  from  ii 
very  evidently  coarser  sculpture  of  the  prothorax,  anc 
different  proportions  of  the  joints  in  the  funicului 
antcnnfe.  In  P,  longipennis  the  basal  two  joints  are  e 
the  second  not  much  shorter  than  the  lirst;  whUe  jc 
are  much  shorter  and  subequal  inter  se :  in  P,  sat 
second  joint  is  not  very  much  more  than  half  as  Ion 
first,  and  not  much  longer  than  the  third.  I  may  t 
opportunity  to  remark  that  when  I  described  P.  s 
called  the  second  joint  of  the  funiculus,  as  compared  i 
third,  "  vix  longior,"  and  that  this  phrase  is  scarcely 
and  represents  the  disparity  between  the  joints  as  1< 
it  really  is,  as  the  second  joint  is  distinctly  (thox 
much)  longer  than  the  third. 
P,  mgulosns,  sp.  nov.  Piceus,  squamis  brunneo-fuscis  cc 
vestitus ;  rostro  5-carinato,  antice  lamella  atra 
munito ;  antennis  prothoracis  basin  vix  atting 
funiculo  ut  P.  tumiduH  ;  scrobibus  oculisque  ut  P.  ^ 
sed  oculis  vix  tarn  subtiliter  granulatis ;  prothorac 
longiori  quarta  parte  (postice  quam  antice  parum  pe 
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Lion,  cim^se  vix  profunde  verraiculato-ruguloso,  nullo 
Olio  canal  iculato,  lateribus  lev  iter  arcuatis,  lobis  ocularibus 
tissimis  sat  prominulis;  scutello  minuto  ;  elytris  sat 
3ugatis,  basi  subtruncatis,  punctulat4»-striatLs,  interstitiis 
iivexis,  humeris  obtusis,  sutiira  postice  sat  fortiter  elcvata; 
>iis  anticis  intus  tlenticulatis  j  uiiguiculis  et  segmentis 
ntralibus  ut  Pohjphradis  typici.     Long.,  7  1.  ;  lat.,  2f  1. 

rge  and  elongate  but  typical  Foh/phrades  ,•  distinguished 
uniform  fuscous-brown  vestiture,  its  elytral  suture  strongly 
d  behind,  and  tiie  very  coai-se  vermiculate  sculpture  of  its 
rax,  whicli  closely  resembles  the  prothoracic  sculpture  of 
*  tribuhis.  Fab.  The  posterior  declivity  of  the  elytra  is 
perpendicular,  and  the  outline  of  the  elytra,  viewetl  from 
e,  is  gently  sinuate  in  its  declivous  part. 
)f  Fraser  Range. 

CHERRUS. 

onspicunSj  sp.  no  v.  Piceo-niger,  squamis  piceis  dense 
^stitus,  his  nonnullis,  albidis  nonnuUis  cupreis  variegatis  ; 
stro  cum  capite  fortiter  sparsim  punctulato  ;  illo  supra 
ngitudinaliter  leviter  iinpresso  vix  perspicue  caiinato,  antice 
inella  atra  glabra  tr'iangulari  munito ;  an  tennis  sat 
xigatis,  scapo  oculos  longe  superantibus,  funiculi  articulis 
salibus  2  elongatis  inter  se  fere  jv^qualibus, "  3"  multo 
eviori,  ceteris  quam  3"''  paullo  brevioribus  nullo  nuxlo  trans- 
j-sis  ;  scrobibus  ut  Pohjphnxdis  tfimidnli ;  oculis  late  oval- 
us  infra  angustiitis  ;  prothorace  (maris)  cjuam  longiori  tertia 
-rte  (postice  quam  antice  dimidio)  latiori,  erasse  profun<le 
t  Leptopis  trlhidi  subsimi liter  scxl  magis  crebre  magis  pro- 
nde)  vermiculato-ruguloso,  postice  linea,  longitudinali  minus 
rspicue  impresso,  lateribus  sat  arcuatis,  lobis  ocularibus 
inus  validis ;  scutello  punctiformi  ;  elytris  (maris)  quam 
o thorax  baud  latioribus,  basi  conjunct! m  late  leviter 
larginatis  (basi  prothoracis  basi  subiequali),  elongato-oval- 
us,  punctulato-striatis,  striis  4*  5"  (pie  ante  medium  sat  fort- 
?r  contortis,  puncturis  in  striis  sat  magnis,  interstitiis 
nvexis,  sutura  postice  baud  carinata,  angulis  humeralibus 
ute  dentifonnibus  extrorsum  directis ;  tibiis  anticis  intus 
ilde  denticulatis ;  unguiculis  ut  Cherri  typici.     Long.,  4  1. ; 

t.,  14  1. 

coppery  scales  form  some  iiiterrupted  irregular  vittse  on 
id  and  rostrum,  and  some  small  ill-defined  spots  on  the 
rax  and  elytra  ;  the  whitish  sca-les  are  chiefly  »>n  the  sides 
rostrum,  head,  prothorax,  and  metasternum,  and  along  the 
the  lateral  declivous  part  of  the  elytra,  form  a  ring  round 
I  the  femora,  and  are  somewhat  condensed  about  the  apex 
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of  the  tibia.^ ;  the  apical  part  of  the  elytra  is  moderate! 
declivous  (not  \ery  nearly  perpendicular),  and  the  up] 
of  the  elytra  (\'ie\ved  from  the  side)  is  an  even  cun^e 
the  sout^llum  to  the  apex  there  is  no  Himmtion  in  th' 
Ko  doubt  near  C.  aureohts,  Pasc,  but  inter  alia  with 
of  the  antennal  funiculus  very  differently  proportioned 
W.  of  Fraser  Range. 

C.  hmguhtSy  sp.  nov.  Elongatus ;  elytns  opacis  ;  p 
squaniis  nigris  (dense)  et  setis  pallid  is  (sparsim) 
rostro  cum  capite  crebre  subtiliter  nee  profunde 
illo  o-carinato,  antice  lamella  triangulari  fere  u 
punctulatu  munito  ;  an  tennis  sat  elongatis,  scapo 
longe  superantibus,  funiculi  articulo  basali  quai 
duplo  (hoe  fjuam  3"*  baud  multo)  longion,  articuli 
elongatis  inter  se  suWqualibus,  clava  elong? 
funiculi  baud  multo  validiori ;  scrobibus  ut  P 
imnicbdi  ;  prothorace  (juam  longiori  quarta  part 
(juam  antice  vix  quinta  parte)  latiori  baud  cai 
leviter  veruiiculato-ruguloso  (fere  ut  Leptopis  trnh 
sed  sculptura  minus  forfciter  impressa),  rugulosi 
marginen»  anticum  obsoleta,  lateribus  sat  rotund 
ocularibus  minus  valid  is ;  scutello  punctiform 
(maris  ?)  quam  prothorax  vix  latioribus,  basi  conji; 
emarginatis,  elongato-ovalibus,  punctulato-striatis, 
iequalibus,  puncturis  in  striis  modicis,  inters titiis 
sutura  p(»stice  baud  carinata,  angulis  humeralibus 
.  vix  acutis  ;  tibiis  anticis  intus  sat  fortiter  dei 
unguiculis  ut  Cherri  typici.     Long.,  5  L ;  lat.,  2  1. 

This  species  has  much  of  the  facies  of  a  Polyphi'ad 
anteniije  are  those  of  a  Cherrus,  the  scape  being  long  ( 
impinge  upon  the  prothorax  when  set  back.  It  is 
elongate  insect  witli  a  prothorax  of  somewhat  globuhi 
aTice,  and  much  more  nitid  than  the  elytra.  The  sculpt 
prothorax  is  very  much  like  that  of  Leptops  tribuli 
becomes  quite  obsolete  close  to  the  front  margin.  The 
moilerately  strongly  declivous  behind,  and  the  elytr 
viewed  from  the  side  is  a  nearly  even  curve,  but  i 
sinuous  close  to  the  apex,  owing  to  the  apex  itself  beii 
prominent  hind  ward. 

Murchison  Disti'ict. 

C.  rnaumhis,  sp.  nov.     Pnecedenti  ailinis  sed  minus  i 
elytrorum    lateribus    multo    magis    rotundatis ;     s 
(lepressus  ;  colore  et  vestitu  ut  C  lonyjiH  :  capite 
fere  ut    C  hnguH   sed    rostro   minus    distincte  5 
lamella   antica   magis    nitida    minus    fortiter    pu 
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tennis  pnullo  minus  elongatis  magis  robustis,  funiculi 
ticulis  3-7  minus  elongatis  nee  plane  trans versis ;  pro- 
orace  paullo  magis  transverse,  crebre  leviter  (fere  obsolete) 
anulato  ;  elvtris  quani  prothorax  quarta  parte  latiorL 
>ng.,  5  1.;  lal,  2A  1.  (vix). 

>lour  and  vestiture  very  like  the  preceding  but  tn/er  alia 
be  pro  thorax  considerably  narrower  than  the  elytra  and 
f  differently  sculptured,  its  sculpture  resembling  that  of 
rades  Iwigipennisy  Pasc.  Like  the  preceding,  this  species 
the  general  appearance  of  a  Polyphradesy  but  the  scape  of 
mna;  reaching  back  considerably  beyond  the  eyes  places  it 
'm*5.  It  is  of  the  same  sex  (male)  as  the  type  of 
ulus.  The  outline  of  its  elytra  viewed  from  the  side  is  an 
irve. 
^hison  District. 

LKPTOPS. 

dhiaUiSy  sp.  nuv.  Mas.  Elongatus  ;  sat  angustus  ;  niger, 
iumento  sordide  brunneo  (pnesertim  in  capite  et  in  part- 
js  excavatis)  vestitus  ;  rostro  supra  longitudinal  iter  con- 
vo,  5-carinato,  carinis  2**  et  4°  inter  oculus  retrorsum  pro- 
ctis  et  hie  abrupte  desinentibus  nee  gradatim  in  capitis^ 
periicieni  confusis,  scrobibus  postice  latis  male  deter- 
natis;  prothorace  quam  longiori  quinta  parte  (postice 
am  antice  plus  quam  dimidio)  latiori,  crasse  vermiculato- 
guloso,  late  leviter  canaliculato  (canalis  fundo  longitud in- 
ter caiinato),  antice  profunde  sinuato-emarginato,  postice 
incato,  later i bus  a  basi  ultra  medium  a^qualiter  leviter 
c  arcuatim  divergentibus,  angulis  posticis  fei-e  rectis ; 
tris  sat  seqaliter  cancellato-punctu latis,  interstitiis  3*^  7° 
e  tuberculis  conicis  vaiidis  armatis  (illo  prope  basin  vix  in 
^erculis  fracto),  interstitio  5°  plus  minusve  distincte  costi- 
mi,  parte  declivi  summa  tuberculo  magno  ad  suturam 
itructo,  humeris  acutis  antrorsum  directis ;  prosterno 
tice  tuberculo  magno  antroi^sum  directo  utrinque  armato 
pone  coxas  tuberculo  mediano  bitido  instructo  ;  meta- 
rni  angulis  p<jsticis  extern  is  prominentibus  ;  segmento 
ntrali  apical i  ad  latera  sulcato,  parte  mediana  lequaliter 
ivexa  sparsissirae  punctulata  ;  elytrorum  interstitiis  tuber- 
latis  intermediis  retrorsum  leviter  convergentibus.  Long., 
-12  1.;  lat.,  3x^4  1. 

,na.       Multo   latior,    elytrorum    tuberculis    multo    minus 
lidis,  intei-stitio  5^  in  medio  obsolete  tuberculato.     TiOng., 
1. ;  lat.,  fi  1. 

species  may  be  roughly  described  as  resembling  L.  trihtdus^ 
ut  with  the  intermediate  carinse  of  the  rostrum  (i.e.,  those 
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between  the  middle  one  and  the  lateral  ones)  continu 
the  head  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  hind  margin  of  th 
there  ending  abruptly — as  in  Z.  colossus^  Pasc.^ — i 
gradually  merging  into  the  general  surface  of  the  he^ 
the  level  of  the  front  of  the  eyes),  the  rostral  scrobes  > 
and  not  clearly  defined,  and  the  fifth  interstice  of  eacl 
the  male  not  at  all  tuberculate,  and  at  most  only 
carinate,  and  in  the  female  appearing  iis  a  feeble  c 
carina  tuberculiform  only  to  the  extent  of  being  n 
broken  about  the  middle  of  its  length  into  detached  j) 
appear  somewhat  like  very  obtuse  feebly  raised  ti 
many  examples  of  the  male  the  fifth  interstice  does 
from  the  fourth  and  sixth.  Closely  compared  witli 
the  rostrum  is  seen  to  be  much  stouter,  the  pmthonix 
more  widely  and  less  delinedly  canaliculate  with  t 
traversed  longitudinally  by  a  carina  (which  is  wanting 
the  two  rows  of  tubercles  next  the  suture  (i.^.,  on 
side  of  it)  gently  approximating  hindward,  the  tw 
adjoining  (on  either  side)  the  suture  a  little  in  front  ( 
less  close  to  each  other  (although  much  nearer  to  each 
they  would  be  if  they  were  in  the  line  of  the  tuber 
third  interstice),  and  the  sterna  very  differently  sculp 
humeral  angles  of  the  elytra  are  acute  and  dii-ect^ 
while  in  tribulus  they  are  rounded  off, 

Tlie  only  other  previously  described  species  that  tlii 
to  resemble  at  all  closely  is  L.  Duboulai/i,  Pasc.  (fi-om 
Bay).  I  have  not  to  my  knowledge  seen  that  insc 
description  of  it  is  almost  useless.  With  unaceounti 
Mr.  Pascoe  founded  the  species  on  the  feniale,  althou 
tions  having  the  male  before  him.  He  says  that 
resembles  (ribuhiSj  but  differs  by  its  pro  thoracic  chan 
other  form  (deep  in  front  and  wide  behind),  and  th( 
fifth  interstices  of  the  elytra  being  tuberculate  only  ii 
part,  neither  of  which  characters  fits  the  present  i 
factorily  (especially  if,  as  Mr.  Pascoe  implies,  they 
both  sexes).  If  this  insect,  moreover,  were  Duhotda 
impossible  that  Mr.  Pascoe  could  have  compared  it  w 
and  not  have  noticed  the  difference  in  the  rostral 
stoutness  of  the  rostriun,  ttc. 

The   tubercles  on  the  elytra  are  of  much   tlie  sai 
shape  as  the  corresponding  tubercles  in  the  same  sex 

Fraser  Range  ;  appears  to  l)e  common. 

X.   raucuSj   sp.  no  v.      Priecedenti  (L.  biordiriato)  atl 

elytris  uiulto   magis  crasse  sculp turatis  (interstil 

maris  tuberculis  distinctis  nonnullis  armati-3,  ir 

4*  6"  que  vix  continuis),   forma  magis  convexj 
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lagis  arcuata,  latitucline  majori  acl  (vel  fere  pone)  medium 
osita.  Long,  (maris),  13  1.,  (feminse)  15  1. 
>  species  resembles  the  preceding  in  the  sculpture  of  its 
LU ;  the  prothorax  is  almost  similar,  but  is  a  little  more 
I  and  rounded  near  the  front,  so  that  the  sides  appear 
y  sinuate  ;  the  sterna  and  ventral  segments  are  similar; 
e  general  form  and  the  elytral  sculpture  are  so  different 

feel  compelled  to  treat  it  as  more  than  a  variety.  In 
lattis  the  elytra  are  very  parallel,  and  are  at  their  widest 
ftly  in  front  of  the  middle;  while  in  raucus  they  are 
ily  more  oval,  and  are  at  their  widest  at  the  middle  in  the 
*nd  slightly  behind  the  middle  in  the  female.  As  regards 
ilpture  of  the  elytra,  in  biordinattis  the  non  tuberculate 
ices  are  distinctly  traceable  as  fine  longitudinal  lines,  the 

between  them   being   somewhat   feebly   cancellate-punc- 

owing  to  the  presence  of  series  of  transverse  lines 
■  to  those  which  form  the  interstices ;  all  this  sculpture, 
er,  having  a  feeble  and  blurred  appearance.  In  rauciis  no 
idinal  interstices  are  distinctly  marked,  except  the  three 
ulate  ones  ;  the  spaces  between  those  three  (and  between 
bure  and  the  inner  one)  being  occupied  by  strong  irregular 
erse  lines,  which  in  places  run  right  across  from  the  suture 

middle  tuberculate  carina,  passing  in  a  zigzag  fashion 
m  the  tubercles  of  the  first  row;  here  and  there  two  of 
transverse  lines  are  connected  by  a  short  oblique  or  longit- 

line,  but  not  by  anything  like  a  conti7iiuyti8  longitudinal 
The  humeral  angles  are  even  sharper  than  in  biordinatus, 

none  of  the  examples  of  either  sex  before  me  of  raticus  do 
bercles  of  the  first  row  coalesce  in  front  into  anything  like 
iuuous  carina 

row  Range ;  also  in  my  own  collection  from  the  neighbour- 
f  Eucla. 

vis,  sp.  nov.  Elongato-ovalis  ;  robustus ;  niger  indumento 
riseo-brunneo  vestitus;  rostro  supra  longitudinaliter  con- 
ivo,  5-carinato,  carinis  2°  et  4**  gradatim  in  capitis  super- 
ciem  confusis,  scrobibus  (fere  ut  L,  tribuli,  Fab.)  sinuatis 
ene  determinatis ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  quinta  parte 
x>stice  quam  antice  circiter  dimidio^  latiori,  crassissime 
ermiculato-ruguloso,  late  canaliculato  (canali  antice  in  fovea 
iHgna  paulo  pone  marginem  anticum  desinente),  antice 
rofunde  sinuato-emarginato,  latenbus  superne  visis  sat 
^tundatis  sed  mox  ante  basin  fere  parallelis,  angulis  posticis 
^tis ;  elytris  striis  punctulatis  6  impressis  puncturis  fere 
jveiformibus  sat  crebre  nee  aequaliter  in  striis  positis,  inter- 
bitiis  omnibus  tuberculis  crebris  obtusis  formatis,  tuberculis 
1  interstitiis  3*^  5°  7°  que  quam  in  ceteris  magis  elevatis 
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(tuberculis  in  int«rstitio  3°  antice  plus  minusve 
mantibus,  in  3°  5*^  que  postice  et  in  7*^  to  to  sat 
parum  acutis — fere  ut  Z.  tribuli,  sed  minus  ac 
stitio  1°  pauUo  ante  apicem  fere  ut  L,  trihuli  t\ 
raagno  instructo),  humeris  bi*eviter  acutis  antror 
is;  stern  is  ut  L.  biordinati ;  segmento  ventral 
latera  sulcato,  parte  mediana  sparsissime  fortiter 
et  longitudinal  iter  sat  late  sulcato ;  elytroniin 
tertiis  inter  se  parallelis. 
Feminie  in  elytris  tuberculis  minoribus  magis  obtu: 
12—161.;  lat.,  4^—6  1. 

Nilpena  ;  also  in  my  collection  from  Lake  Eyre  ba 
McDonnell  Ranges. 

L,  areolatuSf  sp.  no  v.  Elonga  to-oval  is  ;  robust  us  ; 
mento  pallide-brunneo  vestitus  (?  in  paitibus  com 
capite  fei-e  ut  Z.  gravis  sed  rostixi  supra  haud  coi 
t Horace  fere  ut  L.  biordinati  sed  paullo  magic  cr 
crasse  vermiculato-ruguloso,  elytris  in  areolas  i 
quadratas  divisis,  his  6-seriatim  longitudinalitei 
interstitio  3°  postice  tuberculis  maji;iiis  circiter 
5°  in  medio  obtuse  ol>solete  tuberculato,  7**  tot<i 
inHequalibus  conicis  instructed,  tuberculis  sul 
nullis,  humeris  sat  acutis  vix  antrorsum  directis 
Z.  biordinati ;  segmento  ventrali  apicaii  fei*e  v 
sed  sulco  median o  angusto  i  elytrorum  interst 
retrorsum  leviter  convergentibus.     Long.,  15  1.  ; 

At  once  distinguishable  from  most  of  its  allies  I 
absence  of  the  two  approximate  tubercles  that  are  i 
many  species  near  the  summit  of  the  posterior  decli 
elytra,  one  on  either  side  of  the  suture.  The  tul>er 
elytra  are  all  somewhat  blunt  and  not  very  strongly 
cept  the  apical  two  or  three  of  the  third  interstice 
one  of  the  seventh  interstice,  and  one  at  the  junction  < 
and  seventh  interstices,  which  are  proportionally  abo 
as  the  corresponding  tubercles  in  L.  tribiihis  (male), 
into  which  the  elytra  are  divided  are  sharply  cut  and 
they  are  many  times  wider  and  longer  than  the  inte 
limit  them  ;  there  are  about  twelve  areohe  in  the  lei 
front  half  of  the  elytra. 

Barrow  Range ;  unique. 

L.  planicollia^   sp.    no  v.     Elonga  to-ovalis  ;    robustus  ; 
mento  (exempli  typici)  fere  nullo ;  capite  ut  Z. 
prothorace  quam    longiori  fere  t-ertia   parte  (po 
antice  fere    duplo)  latiori,  sat   crasse  vermicula 
parte    mediana   tertia    abrupte   subcirculariter   ] 
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ter  concaA'o,  antice  profunde  eniarginato,  lateribus  sat 
iter  rotundatis  mox  ante  basbi  fere  parallelis,  angulis 
icis  rectis ;  elytris  obscure  6-seriatim  cancellato-punctu- 
i,  interstitio  3*"  longe  ultra  medium  carinato  pone  medium 
3rculis  2  vel  3  permagnis  annato,  interstitio  7°  toto 
irculato  (tuberculis  apicem  versus  permagnis),  interstitiis 
ris  vix  distinctis,  parte  inter  carinas  abrupte  planata, 
leris  sat  acutis  antrorsum  directis ;  stemis  abdomineque 
L,  hiordinati ;  elytrorum  interstitiis  tertiis  retrorsum 
ber  convergentibus.     Long.,  12  1.;  lat.,  4^  1. 

not  sure  of  the  sex  of  the  type  of  this  remarkable 
>ut  believe  it  to  be  a  male.  The  species  may  be  at  once 
shed  from  all  its  allies  by  the  perfectly  flat  median  space 
rothorax  and  elytra  (viewed  from  the  side  the  upper  out- 
sars  as  a  perfectly  continuous  straight  line  from  the  front 
othorax  to  the  posterior  declivity  of  the  elytra),  together 
\  fifth  interstice  being  quite  devoid  of  tubercles,  and 
distinguished  from  the  fourth  and  sixth  interstices. 
I  not  taken  by  the  Elder  Expedition,  this  species  is 
ly  allied  in  its  characters  and  habitat  to  the  alK)ve  to  l)e 
described  here. 

istralia ;  Eyre  Band-patch. 

oris,  sp.  nov.  Valde  elongatus  ;  minus  convexus ;  dense 
ino-squamosus  ;  rostro  fere  ut  L,  gravis,  sed  haud  con- 
►  ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  (et  postice  quam  antice) 
•ta  parte  latioii,  vermiculato-ruguloso,  anguste  sat  pro- 
le canaliculato,  pauUo  pone  apicem  transversim  sulcato, 
ce  profunde  emarginato,  postice  vix  bisinuato,  lateribus 
;er  arcuatis,  angulis  posticis  subrectis ;  elytris  punctulato- 
.tis,  puncturis  in  striis  minus  crebris,  interstitiis  sat 
,  3**  5**  que  leviter  convexis  p>ostice  in  tuberculis  minus 
itis  fractis,  interstitio  V  toto  tuberculis  parvis  instructis, 
rstitio  1**  (subsuturali)  postice  tuberculo  modico  instructo, 
eris  rotundatis;  prosterno  antice  vix  tuberculato  pone 
8  tuberculo  bifido  instructo ;  metasterno  simplici ;  seg- 
to  ventrali  apicali  aequaliter  convexo ;  elytrorum  inter- 
is  tertiis  retrorsum  fortiter  divergentibus.  Long. 
-13  1.;  lat.,  3 J— 5  1. 

uch  like  any  species  of  Lejytops  previously  described,  but 
ig  Hopei,  Schonh.,  in  its  vestiture,  though  of  a  darker 
The  comparatively  slender  antenna)  (with  the  scape  ex- 
ly  long)  and  legs,  together  with  the  elongate  form,  give 
ect  less  robust  than  that  of  most  of  its  congeners.  The 
!  of  the  elytra  is  much  like  that  of  a  female  L.  tribubiSj 
not  differ  much  sexually.     From  L,  tribulus  this  species 
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differs  by  its  much  less  robust  and  less  convex  foi 
slender  antennfe,  the  smallness  of  the  tubeixjle^i  in 
elytral  interstice,  tlie  almost  complete  disappearai 
tubercles  on  the  front  of  the  prosternuni  (which  ai 
pointed  forward),  its  rostrum  not  at  all  concave,  even 
&c.  Very  fresh  examples  of  this  insect  have  the  el 
clothed  with  short  thick  seta;  of  a  bright  golden  colou 
near  the  apex. 

Nilpena  ;  also  in  my  collection  from  the  McDonnel 

L,  contrariuii,  sp.  nov.  Ovalis ;  minus  elongatus ;  nigei 
(exempli  typici)  vix  manifesto  ;  capite  prothorac 
L.  biordinati,  sed  scrobibus  minus  dilatatis;  elyt 
nee  profunde  cancellato-punctulatis,  interstitiis  ', 
(vel  fere  ultra)  medium  anguste  cosUitis  (hii 
interstitio  7'^  toto  tuberculis  sat  parvis  instructis 
2^  paullo  ante  apicem  tuberculum  modicum  fei*e 
vix  acutis  haud  antit)rsum  directis ;  prost 
utrinque  tuberculo  acuto  haud  antrorsuni  dir€ 
coxas  tuberculo  mediano  bitido  armato  ;  metast 
posticis  extern  is  vix  tumidulis  ;  segmento  ven 
sat  crebre  punctulato,  utrinque  impresso.     Long 

H 1- 

I  am  not  sure  of  the  sex  of  the  specimen  on  w 
scription  is  founded,  but  believe  it  to  be  female.  Tiie 
the  head  and  rostrum  (the  second  and  foui-th  ca 
rostrum  ending  abruptly  between  the  eyes,  the  scr 
panded  as  in  L.  hiordhmtns,  kc.)  in  itself  distinguish* 
from  all  the  preceding  species. 

Barrier  Range. 

L,  sulcicollis,  sp.  nov.  Ovalis  ;  piceus,  indume 
brunneo  obscure  vestitus  ;  I'ostro  supra  plana tc 
carinis  2°  et  4°  inter  oculos  retrorsum  productis  el 
desinentibus,  carina  mediana  retrorsum  vix  i 
2UB  4.u«  (jyg  ppoducta,  scrobibus  postice  latis  ma 
atis ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  tertia  parte  (p 
antice  paullo  magis)  latiori,  fortiter  vermiculi 
late  profunde  longitudinaliter  sulcato  (sulci  fun 
inaliter  carinato),  antice  profunde  emarginato,  } 
cato,  lateribus  a  basi  ultra  medium  sat  recte  di 
aiigulis  posticis  rectis;  elytris  ina'qualiter  puncti 
(puncturarum  intei*stitiis  rugulosis  vix  continuis 
tuberculatis,  tuberculis  coiiicis  acutis,  tuber 
elevato  postice  utrinque  juxta  suturam  posito,  s< 
tuberculis  a  basi  retrorsum  gradatim  majorib 
intermedife  et  exterme  tuberculis  sat  regularibus 
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k  elytrorum  medium  continua,  ilia  medium  vix  super- 
humeris  sat  acutis  baud  antrorsum  productis;  pro- 
lo  antice  uirinque  tuberculo  vix  antrorsum  directo  et 
coxas  tuberculo  mediano  bifido  minus  conspicuo, 
kto ;  metastemo  utrinque  postice  subtuberculato ;  seg- 
X)  ventrali  apicali  sat  aequaliter  convexo,  subcrebre 
tulato;  elytrorum  seriebus  tuberculorum  retrorsum 
er  convergentibus.  Long.,  6  1. ;  lat.,  2f  1. 
ecies  is  at  once  distinguishable  from  all  the  preceding 

Leptopa  (apart  from  its  diminutive  size)  by  its  having, 
ibuhiSy  three  series  of  tubercles  on  each  elytron,  none  of 
jome  simple  carinse  near  the  base.  Tt  resembles  several 
tierr's  species  of  Leptopa,  from  which  it  differs  inter  alia 
s : — From  dumosus  by  the  unusually  elongate  median 

the  rostrum,  and  by  there  not  being  on  each  elytron 
ceptionally  large  tubercles  placed  triangularly;  from 
w  and  spinosus  by  its  wide,  deep,  and  entire  prothoracic 

from  spiniger  by  the  absence  of  an  isolated  strong  spine 
shoulders, 
►r  of  South  Australia. 
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LAND   AND    FRESH -WATf 
MOLLUSCA. 

By    W   T.    BEDNALL, 

Hon.  Curator  for  Concliology,    Public   MuseuiUj  A 

[Plate  I.] 

The  number  of  specias  collected  is  seven — one  fresh- 
six  land-shells- — namely,  Bulinit^  (one),  Helix(tour)j  Btd\ 
The  number  of  living  specimens  obtained  was  fairly  L 
the  excessive  drought  which  prevailed  througliout  the 
the  party  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  species  o1 
the  only  fresh- water-shell  taken,  occurred  in  a  wate 
locality  at  which  the  party  camped  at  the  veiy  commei 
the  Expedition,  is  one  that  is  widely  distributed  throu 
province  of  South  Australia.  Of  the  four  Helices  pn 
proved  to  be  identical  with  a  species  discovered  by  Pro] 
at  Waukaringa  some  years  ago,  whose  description  of  it 
in  this  paper.  Another  is  Helix  perlnflatay  described  i 
ago ,  but  still  a  scarce  shell  in  collections  :  wliile  the 
two  are  new  species.  The  two  species  of  Bnlimi  are 
known  West  Australian  forms. 

Helix  (Gal ax i as)  pkrinflata,  Pfr. 
Pro.  ZooL  Soc,  1863;  Cox,  Monograph  Austi-alian  1a 
(PI.  I.  fig.  6.) 
Tins  shell  was  first  obtained  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Waterho 
MacDonnell  Ranges,  Central  Australia,  when  acci 
John  Macdougall  Stuart  in  his  exploration  across  the 
and  was  described  by  Pfeifi'er  in  1863  from  the  speck 
procured.  It  was  the  prevailing  species  collected  by  ^ 
and  specimens  were  taken  from  Mount  Illbillee  on  th 
Range,  westward  to  the  V^ictoria  Desert.  Those  tal 
connnencement  of  the  journey  answer  most  closely  to  t 
tion  transferred  by  Dr.  Cox  to  his  Monograph  of 
Shells  of  Australia.  A  featui'e  of  these  particu 
mens  is  that  some  of  them  are  encircled  with  a  somew 
rufous  band  just  above  the  periphery,  which  in  very  xni 
examples  has  a  tendency  to  spread  towards  the  su 
others  again  tiiere  is  not  the  slightest  semblance  of  th 
colour,  and  it  is  evidently  specimens  of  this  type  tliat 
mitted  to  Dr.  Pfeitter,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  this 
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amber  of  living  and  mature  sheUs  received  by  me  some 
urs  since  some  do  and  some  do  not  exhibit  the  band, 
species  varies  a  great  deal,  not  so  much  in  shape  as  in 
!8s,  and  again  in  coloration.  The  typical  form  is  solid, 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  shells  obtained  during  the 
ion  are  comparatively  thin,  and  appear  to  be  identical 
race  of  this  species  which  has  extended  southwards  from 
Eu;Donnell  Ranges,  and  of  which  we  have  examples  col- 
at  Wilson  and  Carrieton.  At  one  locality  a  dwarf  form 
^ken  very  much  in  size  and  shape  like  Helix  Flindersi, 
;  and  Angas,  but  without  the  colour-bands  of  that  species. 
[>ration  the  shell  varies  considerably ;  some  are  a  creamy- 
others  have  a  faint  interrupted  cloudy -reddish  band  just 
the  periphery  ;  in  others  this  band  becomes  a  most  dis- 
e  marking,  while  in  very  many  the  band  extends  from  the 
ery  to  the  suture,  being  darkest  in  the  centre.  In  the 
examples  the  shell  is  of  a  uniform  greenish  hue,  with  a 

I  vitreous  appearance. 

ascription  of  the  animal  of  H.  perinftoUa  from  MacDonnell 

— specimens  supplied  by  me,  is  given  by  Mr.  Hedley  in 

Eloy.  Soc.,  Queensland,  vol.  6,  p.  250,  1889. 

species  was  taken  at  the  following  localities  : — 

^he  Everard  Range  on  gneissic  rock,  at  an  elevation  of 

Eeet. 

mt  lUbillee  Soakage,  Everard  Range,  under  fig-trees,  at  an 

on  of  2,000  feet.     It  was  here  that  the  dwarf  specimens 

he  vitreous  appearance  were  taken  in  company  with  one  of 

rmalform. 

T  Camp  4.     Amongst  spinifex,  on  sandy  soil  with  lime 

P- 

jnty  miles  south-east  of  Camp  4.     Under  spinifex. 

ween  Everard  and  Birksgate  Ranges. 

^r  Camp  8.     Under  fig-trees,  on  granite  rock. 

tr  Camp  10.     In  debris,  under  fig-trees,  on  granite  rock. 

op  14.     Under  granite  rocks. 

ksgate  Range.     Amongst  granite  boulders  under  fig-trees. 

rmish  Hill.     One  dead  specimen.     On  porphyrytic  rock. 

'enagh  Range. 

ir  large  clay-pan.     About'  three  miles  south  of  Camp  58> 

ria  Desert. 

ween  Eraser  Range  and  Yilgarn  Goldfield. 

Helix  (Hadra)  fodinalis,  Tate. 
(PL  I,  figs,  la— Ic.) 

II  moderately  umbilicated,  globosely  conic,  rather  thin  and 
irhat  glossy ;  surface  coarsely-  and  closely- wrinkled  trans- 
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versely,   somewhat  closely  and  finely  incised -striate  i 
direction. 

Whorls  four  and  a  half,  regularly  convex,  separated 
suture  ;  first  two  and  a  half  whorls  almost  smooth,  but 
granulated  and  obsoletely  wrinkled  ;  the  granulations 
and  the   wnnkles  increase   in   strength  and   closeness 
revolution  of  the  spire. 

Last  whorl  somewhat  inflated,  slightly  descending 
base  convex  to  the  umbilical  margin.  Umbilicus  i 
wide  with  precipitous  sides,  and  towards  the  inner  li] 
lated. 

Aperture  oblique,  subcircular ;  peristome  subaeut 
reflected,  margins  not  joined  by  a  callus.  Colum€ 
dilated  above  and  slightly  extending  over  tiie  umbilicui 

Colour,  a  pale-brown  above,  paler  beneath,  sometin 
narrow  reddish-brown  infuscation  in  front  of  the  sutur 

Animal : — Foot  of  a  chestnut  colour  with  grey  rugosi 
and  short  behind ;  eye-pedicels  of  a  blackish  and  t-ent 
chesnut  colour  ;  collar  milk-white. 

Dimensions: — Major  and  minor  diameters,  18  ran 
mm.;  altitude,  14-25  mm  ;  height  of  aperture,  10  mm.j 
aperture,  9  mm.;  diameters  of  umbilicus,  3  and  3*5  (vi: 

Affinities  aiid  Differences  : — The  nearest  ally  of  this 
H.  IlullarhoHcay  mihi,  from  which  it  differe  in  the  abs€ 
impressed  suture  ,  finer  and  closer  spiral  striae,  larger 
as  well  as  by  coloration  and  thinness  of  test;  it  is 
H,  Angasiana,  Pfeifter,  but  has  more  regularly  conv< 
coarser  growth-lines,  less-rotund  and  not  so  descending 
less  thickened  and  reflected  peristome.  //.  bitaeninta, 
more  distant  alliance,  from  which  it  diflfers  mainly  1 
elevated  spire  and  large  umbilicus. 

Habitat. — Taken  alive  in  considerable  numbers  in  M? 
beneath  blocks  of  stones  on  the  outcrop  of  the  auriferc 
Waukaringa,  S.  Australia. — JR.  Tate, 

Between  Victoria  Spring  and  Fraser  Range.  < 
specimen. 

Helix  (Hadra)  Everardensis,  spec.  ttor. 
(PL  I.,  figs.  3a— 3c.) 
Shell  umbilicated,  globosely  conical,  somewhat  thin,  tr 
lower  whorls  closely   ribbed   by   stout  irregular  and  ob 
topped  costiv,  which  are  coai*sest  behind  the  aperture,  a 
ally  fade  away  on  the  upper   whorls  into  fine  strite  ; 
lens    irregularly     pitted    throughout ;     epidennis,     pal 
much  abraded,  exposing   in   places  the  chalky-white  oi 
substance ;    encircled    immediately    above   the   periph 
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kte  zone  about  a  millimetre  broad,  and  beneath  the  suture, 
is  impressed,  a  slightly  narrower  band  of  the  same  hue, 
:ervening  space  being  wider  than  either  band,  the  spire 
x>iled  that  the  suture  throughout  its  extent  divides  the 
band  of  the  upper  whorl  from  the  upper  band  of  the 
ling  one,  lip  of  aperture  white ;  whorls  four  and  a  half, 
lly  increasing,  evenly  rounded  from  the  suture  to  the  base, 
escending  in  an  alignment  with  the  peripheral  band  ; 
re  very  oblique,  oval-lunate,  slightly  expanded  and  re- 
above,  and  much  so  beneath ;  columella  remarkable  for 
e  and  straight  expansion,  callus  thin,  transparent ;  umbil- 
.rrow,  deep,  and  spiral,  abrupt  at  the  margin  and  steep 
,  partiaUy  overhung  by  the  dilated  columella,  and  slightly 
I  by  an  internal  swelling  of  the  termination  of  the  last 

tensions, — Major  diameter,  13  mm.;  minor,  11*5  mm.  jv 
25  mm. ;  height  and  length  of  aperture,  6*75  mm. ;  diam. 
)ilicus,  2*5  mm. 

I  species,  of  which  only  a  single  specimen  was  obtained, 
smallest  member  of  the  subgenus  Hadra  yet  known,  and 

very  close  to  one  taken  during  the  expedition  to  Lake 

n  the  years  1874-5,  of  which  there  are  two  examples  in  the 

Australian  Museum  collection. 

Brazier  on  seeing  the  shell  noted  its  very  close  resemblance 

australis,  Menke,  but  the  figure  of  that  species  as  repro- 

in  Dr.  Cox's  monograph  could  not  be  taken  as  a  guide  to 

atification. 

r  mbillee  Soakage,  Everard  Range,  at   an   elevation  of 

feet. 

Helix  (Hadra)  Elderi,  spec,  nov. 
(PI.  I.,  figs.  2a— 2c,  4,  5.) 

II  umbilicated,  depressedly  globose,  thin,  translucent, 
ly  obliquely  striated,  more  so  at  the  suture;  yellowish-white, 
kving  two  rufous  bands,  one,  the  broader,  just  above  the  peri- 

and  the  other  at  the  suture,  the  suture  being  wound 
the  centre  of  the  lower  band  of  the  preceding  whorl,  and 
ght  margin  of  the  peristome  inserted  at  the  lower  edge 
s  band  ;  spire  elevated,  obtuse  at  the  apex.  Whorls  five, 
c,  regularly  increasing,  the  last  rounded  and  inflated  at  the 
a  the  region  of  the  lip,  descending  slightly  in  front ;  aper- 
>blique,  roundly  lunate,  margins  approximating,  peristome 
broadly  reflected,  and  very  effusely  dilated;  columellar 
1  narrowly  expanded  above,  and  reflected  over  and 
Qy  eoncealmg  the  umbilicus. 
ist*remefU8. — Major  diam. ,  17  mm. ;  minor  diam.,  14  mm. ; 
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alt.,  12  mm.;  height  and  length  of  aperture,  10  mm.; 
of  umbilicus,  2  mm. 

This  species  is  allied  in  its  general  characters  to  ms 
Australian  congeners,  and  is  also  ornamented  with  i 
bands  so  peculiar  to  the  most  of  them,  but  is  specially  r 
for  the  very  effuse  dilatation  of  the  outer  lip,  more  p 
so  where  it  reaches  the  base  of  the  shell. 

Birksgate  Range ;  under  fig-trees  amongst  granite  be 

The  following  anatomical  notes  are  furnished  by  Mr.  ( 
F.L.S.,  of  the  Australian  Museum  : — 

Two  shells,  containing  the  snails  of  Haclra  Elderly 
were  examined.  The  animals  were  much  attenuatec 
evidently  been  captured  during  the  course  of  a  long  : 
aperture  was  sealed  by  a  tough  leathery  epiphragm,  bet 
was  packed  a  mass  of  congealed  mucus,  the  snails  havi 
more  than  half-a-whorl  within  the  shell.  Though  the  s 
cated  mature  individuals,  the  genital  system  was  shrun 
condition  of  a  half-grown  animal,  the  consequence  p 
starvation.  I  was  therefore  unal3le  to  make  any  ob 
upon  this  portion  of  their  anatomy. 

The  jaw  (pL.  I,  fig.  4)  is  rather  wide,  boomerai 
crossed  by  seven  stout  ribs  which  denticulate  the  conca 
the  convex  margin,  ends  rounded. 

Radula  (pi.  I.,  1^g.  5)  strap-shaped,  measuring  6 
formula  28  :  12  :  1 :  12  :  28.  Rachidian  cusp  single,  ov 
late,  apex  projecting  beyond  the  basal  margin ;  bas 
expanded  anteriorly.  Immediate  laterals  larger 
rachidian,  cusps  stout  ovate,  the  tips  overlapping  the  b 
angle  of  the  base  expanded.  In  the  remoter  laterals 
grow  more  slender,  and  the  bases  diminish.  Transi 
show  a  distal  accessory  cusp  budding  from  the  base  o; 
cusp ;  then  a  proximal  cusp  appears  near  the  summit  o; 
cusp.  In  the  marginals  these  accessory  cusps  increase 
while  the  teeth  diminish  in  size  till  the  extreme  mar^ 
trifid  blades. 

BULIMUS  DUX,   Pfr, 
(Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  p.  24,  1861 ;  Cox^  Monograph  Austra 
shells,  p.  74,  pi.  xiii.,  fig.  4.) 

A  dull  whitish  sheU,  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  wi 
tenor  tinged  with  pale  pink.     No  specimens  taken  ali^ 

Fraser  Range  (Elder  Expedition)  ;  also  King  Geor^ 
(MmteTB). 

BuLiMus  MELO,  Q^oy  et  Gaimard 
(Voy.  d' Astrolabe,  Zool.,  vol.  II.,  p.  110,  pi.  ix.,  fig. 
Monograph  Australian  Land-shells,  p.  74,  pi.  xiii.. 
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soiuewhat  solid  inilated  shining  shell,  of  which  there  are 
il  varieties  showing  special  markings.  Specimens  taken  by 
Expedition  were  dead,  but  their  form  is  sufficient  for  pur- 
of  identification. 

iween  Victoria  Spring  and  Fraser  Range;  and  Fraser 
e  {Elder  Eocpedition).  Also  King  George's  Sound  (Qtioy  et 
ard&nd  Masters),  Fremantle  i^Bacon), 

Bu LINUS  Newcombi,  Adams  and  Angas, 
P.  Z.  S.  p.,  416,  1863;  Reeve,  Con.   Icon.,  pi.  3,  f.  21.) 
s  species  has  a  much  inflated  and  somewhat  produced  aper- 
It  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  colony  of  South 
•alia  ;  the  type  specimens  are  recorded  from  Mt.  Margaret, 
■al  Australia.     It  occurs  in  many  of  the  streams  flowing 
the  Flinders  Range — in  Mannanarie  Creek  at  Wirrabara ; 
5  Rocky  River  at  Laura;  in  the  Nelshaby  Reservoir;  also 
fTre  Peninsula  (Tate);  and  in  more  southern  localities  it  has 
taken   in  the   River   Para  (Tate),    the   River  Angas   at 
tialbyn,  and   in    the  South-East   at  Penola,  Binnum,    and 
adjacent  localities  by  the  late  Mr.  Tomsett. 
per  Arkaringa  Creek  (Elder  Expedition). 
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EXPLANATION  TO   PLATE  1, 

la-lc.  Helix  fodinulis,  Tate.     Three  views  slightly  enlarged. 
2a-2£.  Helix  Elderi,  Bed'naU,    Three  views  slightly  enlarge(L 
3a -3c.  Helix  Everardensis,  BediiaJL     Three  views  slightly  enlan 

4.  Jaw  of  Helix  Elder i,  magnified. 

5.  Six  teeth  from  different  regionst  of  the  radula  of  Heli: 

their    relative    positions    are    indicated    by    numerals 
Highly  magnified. 

6.  Helix  perinfliata,  Pftifftr.     Nat.  size. 
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HYMENOPTERA. 


By    WALTER    W.    FROGGATT,  n, 

Technological  Museum,  Sydney. 


•Hfiii.. 


t  Hymenoptera  collected  by  Mr.  R.  Helms,  of  the  Elder  •  djii  -I 

ring  Expedition,  having  been  handed  to  me  to  classify,  I  ^."^r   !' 

t  the  following  account  of  them.     In  several  instances   I 

o  pass  over  several  interesting  insects  that  are  very  likely 

pecies,  as  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  describing  them  without 

er  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  this  much  neglected  group 

stralia,  than  is  accessible  to  me  in  Sydney;  whUe  as  regards  '.     • 

ts  I  abstain  from  dealing  with  them,  as  my  knowledge  of 

mily  is  very  superficial. 

sidering  that  the  collection  is  the  result  of  nearly  nine 

s   gathering   in   the  sandy  ridges  and  ranges  of  Central 

ilia,  I  think  it  very  meagre,  and  remarkable  for  containing 

►f  the  typical  fossorial  w^asps  of  this  part  of  the  continent, 

the   PompUidse,  Sphegidae,  Vespidae,  and  larger   Eumenidse 

jry  poorly  represented,  and  the  Formicidae  comprises  only 

species  from  a  country  which  simply  swarms  with  ants  in 

ry  seasons. 

v^ever,  in  all  expeditions,  even  under  the  best  management, 

ors  have  many  difficulties   to   contend   with,    that   often 

it  them  from  making  such  extensive  collections  as  they 

wish. 

;  collection  contains  57  specimens  (including  a  number  of 

ints  on  a  card  as  one).  The  following  is  a  list  of  specimens 

r  natural  order,  with  the  locality  as  given  on  the  collector's 

ICHNEUMONIDiE. 
Cryptus,  sp, 

;  is  one  of  our  commonest  species,  and  has  a  very  wide 
over  the  whole  of  Australia,  alx)ut  Sydney  it  is  parasitic  on 
•^'8e  of  several  common  moths  that  crawl  upon  the  grass, 
mt  Squires ;  one  example. 

Ophion  (three  species). 

Y  one  species  of  this  genus  has  been  described  from  Aus- 
and  most  likely  these,  apparently  three  distinct  species  are 
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new,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  group  to  work  at  without 

material,  and  one  of  the  specimens  has  lost  its  abdomer 

Cootanoorina  Creek  ;  one  specimen  of  each  species. 


EVANIIDiE. 
Gasteruption,  sp, 

species  that  we  find  in  tli 


This  appears  to  bs  the  same 
of  Sydney. 

Mount  Squires ;  two  specimens. 

FORMICIDiE. 

The  ants  consist  of  eight  difR^tent  species,  none  of  ^ 
very  remarkable ,  chief  among  them  is  a  metallic-gre< 
which  there  are  thirteen  specimens  from  Victoria  Deserl 
hairy  ground-ant,  a  small  MyrmicOy  a  Formica^  a  n 
small  ants  gummed  on  a  card,  and  several  others. 

MUTILLID.E. 

MUTILLA    FORMICARIA,  Fohr, 

Tliis  is  one  of  our  largest  MutiUa,  and  has  a  very  w 
over  Australia.  It  was  one  of  the  many  insects  ob 
Banks,  and  described  in  Fabricius*  "Systematica  Ento; 
This  specimen  looks  as  though  it  had  been  in  spirits,  as 
pubescence  and  hairs  are  apparently  discoloured  ;  it  is 
larger  than  those  obtained  in  the  \dcinity  of  Sydney. 

Victoria  Desert,  W.A.;  one  female. 

MUTILLA    ElDERI,    sp.    flOV, 

Female.     Length,  2  lines. 

Black,  legs  ferruginous,  ornamented  with  a  patch 
hairs  upon  the  abdomen. 

Head  very  round,  finely  punctured,  and  covered  with 
black  hairs  ;  thorax  square  in  front,  swelling  outwards 
prothorax,  narrow  at  metathorax,  covered  with   large 
punctures,  and  clothed  with  scattered  white  hairs  at 
ferruginous,  and  very  hairy. 

Abdomen,  first  segment  narrow,  finely  punctured,  clc 
scattered  white  hairs  at  base ;  second  segment  large,  o 
but  deeply  punctured,  clothed  on  sides  with  scattered  b 
the  centre  covered  with  a  dense  patch  of  golden  ha 
occupy  the  whole  length  of  segment;  third,  fourth, 
segments  fringed  with  yellow  hairs ;  sixth  segau 
ferruginous,  smooth,  and  shining. 

Fraser  Range,  West  Australia. 
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THYNNID-E. 
ThYNNUS    TAENIOLATUS,  sp.    'OOV, 

ilale.     Length,  6  lines. 

lead  black,  round,  covered  with  white  hairs  on  face,  finely 
ose  on  forehead ;  thorax  and  legs  black,  a  pale  white  band 
ig  the  outer  margin  of  mesothorax,  which  is  Hnely  punctured, 
h  an  impressed  line  on  either  side,  a  white  mark  on  either 
!  of  the  mesothorax  from  the  base  of  hind  wing  to  the  bottom 
cutellum ;  scutellum  broad  at  base,  twice  the  width  of  apex, 
ch  is  margined  with  a  white  mark.  Wings  slightly  fuscous. 
iomen  black,  first  segment  marked  with  pale  yellow  fascia 
ost  divided  in  two  by  small  black  line  ;  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth  segments  marked  with  broad  yellow  fasciae,  which  are 
idish,  and  interrupted  in  centre  with  small  black  line,  the 
!r  edge  of  these  segments  margined  with  whitish  yellow, 
lerside  of  first  segment  with  small  wedge-shaped  spot,  of 
d,  fourth,  and  fifth  marked  with  club-shaped  patch,  the  apex 
jach    margined   the   lower  edges  of   the  segment  with   dull 

ne  specimen  in  damaged  condition,  having  lost  its  antennae. 

Rhagigaster  integer,   Fabr, 

his  is  a  common  species,  having  a  very  wide  distribution  over 
f^Teater  part  of  Southern  Australia, 
ictoria  Desert. 

LARRIDJi. 

Pisox,  sjy. 


[ount  Squires, 
raser  Range. 


POiMPILID.iL 

Ferreola,  8p, 


EUMENID.E. 

Odynerus,  spp. 

hree  species  of  this  genus  are  represented,  though  it  is  quite 
ible  that  one  is  only  a  vaiiety.  Many  of  our  Australian 
nerus  are  described  in  Saussure's  "  Supplement  to  his  Mono- 
)h  of  the  Vespidie,"  a  work  that  is  not  obtfiinable  in  any  of 
Australian  libraries, 
^ount  Squires. 

ANDRENID^ 

Halticus,  ^p. 

ount  Squires  ;  one  specimen,  a  small  burrowing  bee,  probably 
w  species. 
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Genus  and  Sp.  uncert. 

Victoria  Desert ;  one  specimen,  a   very  curious  little 
bee  with  a  broad  alxlomen. 

Genus  and  Sp.  uncert. 
Mount  Squires  ;  seven  specimens  of  burrowing  bee. 

APIDiE. 
Anthopora  cingulata,  Fah. 

Described  under  the  name  Andrena  cingulata  in  his  Syst 
Entomologica,  vol.  II.,  p.  314. 

This  pretty  little  banded  bee  has  a  very  wide  range  ( 
southern  parts  of  Australia,  and  is  not  uncommon  about  » 

Three  specimens ;  Nilpena,  Central  Australia. 

Sarapoda  bombiliformis,  SniM, 

This  tine  bee  is  common  about  Sydney  in  the  summe 
iiying  into  the  house. 

One  specimen  ;  Mount  Squires. 

Crocisa  albo-maculata.  Smith, 

Also  recorded  from  the  northern  parts  of  New  Soutl 
and  Queensland. 

Mount  Squires  ;  two  specimens. 

Megachile  Blackburnii,  sp,  not\ 

Female.     Length  8  lines,  black,  clothed  with  white  haii 

Tongue  and  mouth  parts  ferruginous ;  head  very  clos 
finely  punctured  ;  face  densely  clothed  with  silvery  whit 
which  form  a  thick  brush,  drooping  down  over  the  mai 
cheeks  behind  the  eyes  and  underside  of  head  closely 
with  silvery  white  hairs;  thorax  very  finely  but  closely  pu 
covered  with  a  close  pile  of  white  hairs  on  the  underside 
apex  above. 

Fore  legs  ferruginous  on  the  upper  side  of  tibiae,  under 
dark-brown,  tarsi  produced  into  bright  yellow  pollen  bruj 
ferruginous,  covered  with  white  hairs ;  middle  legs  ferrugi 
upper  side  of  tibiae  and  tarsi,  dark-brown  on  underside, 
with  white  hairs  ;  tarsi  ferruginous,  and  fringed  with  whi 
much  longer  at  base  of  tarsi. 

Abdomen  constricted  at  base  of  each  segment  with 
smooth  impressed  band,  which  is  more  finely  puncture 
upper  portion  of  segment ;  first  segment  densely  clothed 
white  hairs;  second  segment  with  scattered  white  hairs 
bright  white  patch  of  close  short  silvery  hairs  on  eitht 
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jgrnent  similarly  ornamented  with  smaller  white  patches, 
owing  segments  shining,  lightly  fringed  on  lower  margins 
bite  hairs  ;  underside  of  abdomen  clothed  with  long  white 
orming  a  tuft  standing  out  on  either  side  of  the  last  seg- 

^  hyaline,  upper  portion  of  marginal  cell  and  outer  edges 
wings  faintly  fuscous,  nervures  black, 
e  specimens. 

I ;  5  lines.  Black,  finely  punctured  and  covered  with  white 
iiflfering  from  female  in  having  all  the  legs  black  and  closely 
I  with  white  hairs,  the  upper  sides  of  first  and  second 
ts  of  abdomen  clothed  with  long  white  hairs,  and  the 
ing  segments  with  scattered  white  hairs, 
nt  Squires  ;  one  specimen. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

le  COUNTRY  between  Wabrina  on  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
and  the  Everard  Range  having  already  been  explored  and 
tgically  made  known,  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give  a 
led  report  upon  it,  though  a  brief  summary  of  my  interpre- 
n  of  the  geological  phenomena  may  be  expected  from  me. 
om  Warrina  to  Cootanoorina,  about  twenty  miles  distant, 
urface-features  are  sandy  ridges,  trending  north  and  south, 
oating  with  clay  and  loam-flats  of  considerable  area.  The 
I  and  loams  overlie  gypsum-bands  and  indurated  gypsiferous 
,  which,  when  rising  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  appear  as 
Lat-topped  ridges.  The  wide  flats  bordering  Arkaringa  and 
a  Creeks  are  copiously  covered  with  efflorescent  salts.     All 

deposits  are  of  Newer  Tertiary  and  Recent  date, 
tween  Nilpena  and  Cootanoorina,  where  the  formation 
^es  from  Tertiary  to  Cretaceous,  mound- springs  occur,  which 
an  unlimited  supply  of  good  stock-water, 
ongside  Arkaringa  Creek,  near  Cootanoorina,  extensive 
)l-beds  exist,  and  the  banks  of  the  creek  are  composed  of 
reous  sandstone.  These  stony  downs  and  gravelly  plains 
nue  as  far  as  a  line  of  elevated  table-topped  hills,  which  rise 
b  1,000  or  1,200  feet  above  sea-level,  and  on  an  average 
feet  above  the  plain  ;  they  are  distant  about  60  miles  from 
•ina.  The  rocks  of  these  table-topped  hills  comprise  jasper- 
flinty  quartzites,  sandstone  and  conglomerate  in  horizontal 
ghtly  undulating  beds  ;  the  whole  formation  is  of  Cretaceous 

About  110  miles  west  from  Warrina  the  Cretaceous 
ition  is  covered  by  red  sands  and  loams  of  late  Tertiary  age, 
1  continue  as  superficial  deposits  to  near  Arcoellina  Well, 
miles  from  Warrina.  Here  Palaeozoic  rocks  make  their 
irance,  consisting  of  quartzites,  argillaceous  slates  and  sand- 
s ;  they  rise  in  Mount  Chandler  and  Chambers  Bluff  to  a 
ierable  altitude,  extend  for  a  long  distance  in  a  S.W.  direc- 
and  are  highly  promising   for   mineral   prospecting.     Ten 

west  from  Arcoellina,  these  rocks  are  concealed  beneath 
loamy  plains,  but  re-appear  to  the  south-east  bordering  the 
mass  of  the  Everard  Range,  as  gneiss  and  other  schists, 
e  Everard  Range,  which  rises  in  Mount  lUbillie  to  an 
bion  of  3,010  feet  above  sea-level,  consists  entirely  of  coarse 
tes  apparently  intruded  among'the  fore-mentioned  Palaeozoics; 
epressed  areas,  which  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  range, 
^vered  with  loam  and  sand.  The  granitic  rocks  are  inter- 
i  occasionally,  but  more  so  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
',  by  dykes  of  diorite.  Generally  the  granite  contains 
or  no  mica,  and  a  little  only  of  hornblende. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

From    the  Everard   Range,    S,    Aust.,    to    the    Ban 

W.  Amt, 

I.  PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

The  Everard  Range  extends  westward  as  far  as 
River,  a  distance  of  50  miles  reckoned  from  Moi 
Several  strong  creeks  discharge  themselves  along  t\ 
base  of  the  range ;  and  between  its  main  mass  and  theou 
there  are  tine  alluvial  flats  covered  with  a  good  soil  cc 
a  clayey  mixture  of  the  decomposed  felspathic  rocks 
round  them.  The  creeks,  winding  through  tecton: 
the  granite-masses,  have  considerably  enlarged  some  ( 
their  erosive  action  ;  especially  is  this  the  ease  in  the 
of  the  valleys.  No  sooner  do  these  creeks  le^ive  t 
surfaces  than  they  disappear  suddenly  in  the  sand, 
being  rendered  conspicuous  l)y  the  abundance  of  gras 
age  arising  from  the  underground  storage  of  water. 

The  granite-rocks  have,  hereabouts,  a  tendency  to  \\ 
cavernous  recesses,  in  one  of  which  pictorial  designs  < 
aborigines  were  discovered. 

As  Ferdinand  River  is  approached,  the  outcroppin| 
come  fewer  and  less  prominent,  and  when  of  granit 
more  and  more  to  the  form  of  low  turtle-back-shaped 

On  both  sides  of  Ferdinand  Creek  low  ridges  c 
limestone  are  noticeable,  which  define  the  ancient 
limit  of  its  former  area  of  inundation  (see  tig.  1,  p 
width  of  the  creek  is  about  20  yards,  but  was  perfe 
the  time  we  crossed  it.  Judging  from  the  iine-graine 
the  absence  of  large  gravel  and  debris,  the  descent  of 
not  very  steep,  and  the  power  of  the  periodical  floods  i 
far  as  erosion  or  ablation  is  concerned.  The  rive 
therefore  low,  not  exceeding  six  feet,  and  are  comp< 
sand,  without  gravel,  throughout  that  depth. 

After  crossing  the  Ferdinand,  sand-dunes  of  modera 
make  their  appearance  ;  tliey  exhibit  no  regularity 
direction,  probably  because  of  the  irregularity  in  the 
the  wind,  wdiich  is  here  influenced  and  broken  by  th 
ing  hills. 

The  general  surface-feature  between  Everard  Rang* 
4  is  that  of  large  alluvial  sandy  plains,  the  sand  res 
the  weathering  of  the  granitic  rocks  which  rise  abrupl 
plain  in  bold  masses  and  peaks.  At  their  base  ai 
vicinity  travertine  is  of  constant  occurrence. 

The  elevation  of  the  plain  above  sea-level  is  at  the 
about  1,800  feet,  as  determined  by  barometric  obser^ 
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ip  4  1,575   feet,   as  determined  by  hypsometric  observa- 

1  Camp  4  Messrs.  Lindsay  and  Helms  made  a  tiyiiig-trip 
i  tlie  south  for  about  50  miles.  From  the  nature  of  the 
ins  collected  by  Mr.  Helms  from  actual  outcrops,  and  from 
srtained  topographical  configuration,  the  country  in  this 
>n  seems  to  change  very  suddenly  in  proportionately  short 
es.  Stfirting  from  Camp  4,  the  same  class  of  country 
?d  to  ten  miles ;  next,  low  sandstone- ridges  were  traversed 
niles,  after  which  claypans,  with  al)undance  of  crysUd- 
ypsum,  were  conspicuous  features,  and  here  traces  of  an 
mound-spring  were  observed. 

ing  Camp  4  in  a  chiefly  south-west  direction,  the  country 
d  over  was  of  the  same  cliaracter  until  Camp  12  was 
[,  namely,  granite  intersected  l)y  green  stone- dykes,  which 
as  boulders  and  bosses  rising  out  of  sandy  plains  now  and 
►ut  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  granitic  rocks  low 
>f  travertine  occur.  In  this  part  of  the  country  the  sand- 
ire  more  numerous,  and  the  intervening  depressions  are 
I  with  gravel  or  coarse  sand  ;  then*  general  trend  is  north 
ith,  and  their  height  from  20  to  25  feet. 
irds  the  north  the  Musgrave   Range  is   visible  as  a  long 

bold  peaks  shadowed  in  a  dim,  blue  light ;  to  the  south 
lis  tine  t  ranges  are  noticeable. 

mean  height  of  the  plains  is  here  1,560  feet,  by  banunetric 
Ij  and  the  granit-e  hills  do  not  exceed  250  feet, 
elling  from  Camp  6  in  a  soutlierly  direction  we  passed 
>w  hills  having  the  shape  of  a  marquee  (see  fig.  3,  pi.  2, 
)1.  4),  and  trending  east  and  west.  They  seemed  to  be  the 
lation  of  the  ridges  of  which  Chambers  Blufl^"  is  the  most 
ent  elev^ation.  Tliey  consist  of  quartzites  and  sandstones, 
ve  a  steep  escarpment  on  the  north  side  of  about  50  or 
,  whilst  the  southerly  slope  is  less  abrupt.  From  one  of 
)st  elevated  of  these  hills,  210  feet  abov^e  the  northern 
leveral  parallel  lines  of  similar  hills  were  noticeable  to  the 
ind   we^t,   some  of   them  presenting  steep,  scarped  fronts, 

the  north  ;  others  were  seen  afterwards,  from  the  tops  of 
s  Watson  and  Sir  Thomas,  extending  to  the  westward, 
connect  them  with  the  Townsend  Ridge,  whicli  was  reached 

4ng  this  range  on  a  north-westerly  course,  we  travelled 
indy  plains  with  wind-drifted,  sand-dunes,  the  intervals 
n  them  being  thickly  wooded  with  "  mulga,"  and  eventu- 
jached  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Birksgate  Range. 
Watson  (see  lig.  5,  pi.  3),  the  Birksgate  Range  (see  fig, 
I),  and  some  smaller  contiguous  elevations  consist  of  granite 
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in  bold  fantastic  outlines ;  they  rise  very  abruptly  c 
sandy  plain,  and  are  very  little,  or  not  at  all.  covered  w 
tation.  At  the  south-western  base  of  the  range,  and  in 
plain-like  valleys  which  are  protected  from  drifting  sand, 
winding  creeks  and  flood-channels ;  here  herbage  and 
abundant,  and  a  fair  supply  of  surfkce-water  is  obtaina 
water-supply  could,  however,  be  considerably  increased 
ming  the  narrow  gullies,  and  by  sinking  to  the  sub 
basins  which  intervene  between  the  hills.  The  com 
elevated  ground  occupies  a  large  area,  and  outlying  p 
the  range  occur  at  considerable  distances  away  from  it. 

The  western,  more  than  the  eastern  section  of  the 
penetrated  by  homblendic  rocks ;  this  feature  is  well-dis 
Mount  Agnes  and  Blyth  Hill  (see  fig.  2,  pi.  2),  the  lattei 
has  a  back-bone  of  diorite  running  right  through  it.  T 
Range  of  Gosse,  ill-defined  by  him,  is  now  proved  to  Ix 
lying  part  of  the  Birksgate  Range,  and  is  degraded  b 
Lindsay  to  the  rank  of  Blyth  HUl. 

Mount  Watson  is  a  dome-like  mass  of  imposing  a 
fig.  5,  pi.  3),  2,200  feet  high,  and  726  feet  above  the  sui 
plain  ;  Mount  Sir  Thomas,  the  highest  elevation  of  the 
Range,  is  2,535  feet  above  sea-level,  and  680  feet  a 
plain ;  Blyth  Hill  is  2,300  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  as  detennined  by  Mr. 
The  mean  elevation  of  the  plain,  deducible  from  t 
figures,  is  1,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  soil  in  the  wide  valleys  of  the  Birksgate  Rar 
rich  loamy  nature,  and  principally  overlies  travertine 
them  drift  sand,  clothed  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  p 
grass,  is  prevalent. 

Geologically  and  physiographically  the  stretch  of  coun 
ends  in  Mount  Agnes  is  a  moderately  elevated  granitic 
roughly  parallel  with  the  Musgrave  and  Macdonnell  Ra 
is  largely  covered  with  alluvial  deposits,  which  allow 
summits  of  the  axis  of  elevation  to  be  visible.  Two 
masses  are  especially  prominent ;  the  western  one  is  coi 
the  Birksgate  Range  and  its  spurs,  the  eastern  on 
Everard  Range  and  its  numerous  outliers ;  the 
probably  connected  with  the  Musgrave  Range  to  the  no 

From  Camp  24  the  elevation  of  the  spinif ex-plain 
westward  to  the  base  of  Skirmish  Hill,  where  on  Moses  i 
depression  reaches  its  minimum  of  1,335  feet  above 
as  determined  by  the  hypsometer,  representing  a  fall  of  a 
feet  in  from  40  to  50  miles. 

Skirmish  Hill  is  a  somewhat  isolated  eminence,  580  f< 
the  plain  at  its  eastern  base.     Though  it  is  apparently  c 
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B  adjacent  Tomkinson  Range  to  the  north,  it  consists  of  a 
itic  rock.  Moses  Creek,  which  debouches  on  the  eastern 
as  a  very  short  course.  It  is  here  we  found  a  tree  which 
cessively  been  blazed  by  the  explorers  Gosse,  J.  Forrest, 
lis. 

bout  50  miles  from  Skirmish  Hill  the  Cavenagh  Range 
ched.  The  intervening  country  was  of  the  most  desolate 
,nce.  Travertine  and  sand-dunes  abound,  interrupted  only 
low  granitic  ridge,  much  intersected  by  quartz-dykes.  In 
Eknitic  ridge  occurs  a  rock-hole  of  most  peculiar  shape, 
ielded  us  several  hundred  gallons  of  water.  It  is  in  the 
a  narrow  channel  about  two  feet  wide  and  about  seven  or 
et  long,  sloping  to  the  west,  then  extending  easterly  into 
>ntal  chamber  some  six  feet  wide.  Close  to  this  rock-hole 
under  some  sheltering  rocks  an  abundance  of  flint-  and 
ony-chips,  apparently  the  refuse  from  the  manufacture  of 
iplements.  Intermingling  with  these  were  marsupial- 
o  that  the  whole  constitutes  a  veritable  "kitchen-midden." 
accumulations  I  had  noticed  at  Camp  20,  which  was  also 
big  waterhole,  and  at  Camp  23,  in  the  Barrow  Range. 

ZJavenagh  Range,  which  rises  in  Mount  Cooper  to  2,175 
)ve  sea-level,  is  composed  of  plutonic  and  trappean  rocks ; 
erspersed  wide  valleys  are  well-grassed,  and  each  is 
ly  traversed  by  a  creek.  E.  Giles  records,*  during  his 
five  days'  halt  in  this  neighbourhood  in  the  month  of 
)er,  the  daily  passage  of  an  earthquake-wave  at  about  3^ 
ccompanied  by  "the  sounds  of  smashing  and  falling  of 
urled  from  their  native  eminences,  rumbling  and  crushing 
J  glen  below,"  coincident  with  which  on  one  occasion  was 
)rary  interruption  to  the  flow  of  water  from  a  spring, 
^ery  compact  diorites  of  the  higher  part  of  the  range  are 
red  into  immense  boulder-like  masses  and  bosses,  the 
of  which  are  sometimes  poised  on  top  of  one  another  in  a 
traordinary  manner.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that 
:  these  poised-blocks,  expanding  under  the  influence  of  the 
un  of  a  Central  Australian  summer,  do  lose  their  equili- 
and,  tumbling  down,  cause  a  regular  mountain-slip,  which 
r  some  time  block  the  flow  of  a  weak-running  rivulet.  The 
ence  in  time  of  the  daily  occurrence  of  the  so-called  eartli- 
ihock  with  that  of  the  most  intense  heat  lends  support  to 
»lanation  of  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  and  its  periodic 
nee.  Moreover,  with  the  view  to  the  fullest  investigation 
B  to  me,  I  erected  a  kind  of  seismograph,  after  the  plan  of 

*  Geographic  Travels  in  Central  Australia,  p.  132. 
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Mallet,  but  not  the  least  indication  of  a  terrestrial   w 
experienced. 

Between  the  Cavenagh  and  Barrow  Ranges,  a  distanc 
miles,  the  surface  features  are  low  sand-ridges,  alternatii 
travertine  deposits.  The  Barrow  Range  is  constitute 
parallel  series  of  granite  hills,  having  a  north  and  south 
at  least  in  its  southern  section,  which  alone  was  visite< 
At  its  southern  end  the  range  attains  its  highest  elev? 
Mount  Squires,  of  2,270  feet  above  sea-level.  It  consists 
of  semiporhyritic  rocks,  and  the  much-broken  country  gi 
to  several  creeks,  which  water  alluvial  flats  carrying  a  rich 
of  herbage  and  other  vegetation.  South  from  Mount  Squ 
low  ridges  of  sandstone,  which  are  connected  towards  tl 
with  Townsend  Ridge. 

The  principal  axes  of  elevation  in  Central  Australia 
Macdonnell,  Musgrave,  and  Everainl  Ranges,  which  repr 
series  of  almost  parallel  waves  or  undulations  of  contempo 
origin.  The  most  southerly  is  the  Everard  Range,  whi 
tinued  through  Mount  Agnes  and  Blyth  Hill,  is  oblique 
nected  with  the  Tomkinson  Range ;  the  westerly  exten 
the  Musgrave  Range.  This  gigantic  upheaval,  viewed  as 
bounded  on  the  south  by  a  belt  of  sedimentary  rocks,  p 
of  Devonian  age,  which  commences  with  the  ranges  about 
Chandler  and  Chambers  Bluff  on  the  east,  and  ends  in  To 
Ridge  on  the  west.  The  country  examined  by  me,  which 
tween  these  two  boundaries,  viz.,  to  the  north  the  Archaean 
Central  Australian  elevation,  and  to  the  south  the  less  pre 
upheavals  of  a  more  recent  date,  is  occupied  by  the  debris 
formerly  overlying  sedimentary  formations.  Thus  the 
geology  of  this  section  of  the  journey  is  of  a  simple  kin 
the  stratigraphical  phemonena  in  detail  are  not  without  L 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  description. 

II.— DESCRIPTIVE  GEOLOGY. 

A.  Sedimentary  Rocks. 

I.  Recent  Surface  Deposits  and  Tertiary  Rock 

From  the  Everard  Range  the  country  slopes  gradually 
west  as  far  as  Ferdinand  River,  on  either  side  of  which, 
some  distance  off,  outcrops  of  travertinej  with  alternating 
of  chalcedony  appear  (see  fig.  4,  pi.  3).  These  strata  as  sup 
deposits  are  next  in  importance  to  the  loams  and  sands, 
occupy  a  very  large  area  of  country  between  Everard  and  ] 
Ranges.  In  some  localities  the  limestone  is  interstratifi© 
layers  of  chalcedony  and  lenticular  ma.sses  of  a  tra 
blackened  by  carbonaceous  matter ;  both  I  regard  as  a  sec 
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t  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  neighbouring 

c  and  homblendic  rocks. 

travertine  has  fi*equently  a  concretionary  structure,  and 

!S  sand  and  fragments  of  the  adjacent  rocks  ;  sometimes  it 

s  the  gravel  of  the  plains  to  a  form  of  conglomerate.     The 

588   of  the   travertine   crust   varies    considerably   up    to 

feet. 

lenticular  masses  of  black  travertine  attain  to  three  or  four 

the  longer  diameter  ;  if  broken,  or  the  pieces   be  rubbed 

ir,  an  empyreumatic  odour  is  given  off.     An  analysis  of  a 

from  Ferdinand  River  gave  the  following  percentage 
: — Carbon,  8  ;  calcic  carbonate,  38  ;  magnesic  carlx)nate, 
ica  and  oxide  of  iron,  tkc,  43.  (Similar  blackened  con- 
ary  travertine  is  described  by  Professor  Tate  from  the 
r  around  the  Great  Bight  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  S.  Aust., 
p.  115). 
cedony  as  a  stratified  deposit  was  found  in  situ  at  several 

especially  along  the  western  bank  of  Ferdinand  River, 
it  forms  a  stratum  of  three  feet  thick  beneath  travertine, 
ris,  chalcedony  is  found  in  great  abundance  all  over  the 
ider  consideration ;  not  only  profusely  scattered  over  the 
and  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  sands,  but  abundantly 
I  over  the  granitic  rocks  of  this  region.  It  was  found  as 
5  2,700  feet  on  Mount  Sir  Thomas,  and  also  on  the  top  of 

lUbillie,  3,100  feet. 

e  siliceous  accumulations,  as  well  as  the  above-mentioned 
ous  ones,  must  be  regarded  as  aggregations  of  siliceous  or 
ous  material,  as  the  case  may  be,  derived  from  the  Tertiary 

fundamental  Azoic  rocks.  Their  formation  may  still  be 
>n,  especially  in  and  near  creek-beds ;  and  no  doubt  whether 
continuous  or  not,  it  is  contemporaneous  with  the  latest 
«t  abundant  superficial  deposit — that  of  the  sand. 
sand-ridges  reach  a  height  of,  not  exceeding,  60  feet.  They 
general  trend  of  north  and  south,  though  their  course  is 
naUy  interrupted  by  granitic  outcrops.  The  material  is  a 
*ift-sand,  chiefly  composed  of  quartz,  either  white  or 
nous;  particles  of  felspar  are  seldom  discernible.  The 
jss  of  the  sand-cover  is  very  variable ;  anything  like  a 
could  not  be  seen,  unless  the  wide  loamy  flats  which  occur 
n,  and  particularly  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  ranges, 
be  regarded  as  representing  it. 

loamy  flats  are  generally  watered  by  creeks,  and  where 
the  case  fluviatile  gravels  are  of  freciuent  occurrence.  No 
plains,  as  the  term  is  understood  in  the  northern  part  of 
Australia,  exist  in  this  region  ;  but  its  gravel-beds  are  of 
uviatile  origin — the  outcome  of  the  erosive  force  of  the 
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Hooded  creeks,  and  they  seldom  extend  beyond  a  fe\ 
yards  from  the  mountain-slope  from  which  they  have  bee 
River-formed  gravels  of  some  extent  occur  in  Moses 
Skirmish  Hill,  and  near  Fort  Mueller  in  the  Cavenagh 
Clay-pans  are  very  scarce  in  this  country.  A  i& 
limited  area  were  observed  inside  Cavenagh  Range, 
Barrow  Range. 

2.    PALiEOZOIC   AND    MeTAMORPUIC    RoCKS. 

This  formation  constitutes  the  marquee-shaped  hills^ 
described  as  running  almost  parallel  with  the  granit 
At  Camp  11,  where  these  rocks  were  first  encountered 
alx)ut  40  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  granitic  uphea 
tance  which  was  also  approximately  ascertained  b 
Lindsay  and  Helms  and  by  Mr.  Wells  on  their  respect 
trips  towards  the  south.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
are  geologically  identical  with  those  to  south  and  sou 
the  Everard  Range,  and  with  the  Townsend  Ridges  fur 
M  ard ;  and  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the  same 
composes  the  Warburton  and  Sutherland  Ranges,  altl 
rock-specimens  from  the  former,  collected  by  Mr.  Lii 
not  exactly  the  same  as,  whilst  those  from  the  latter,  co 
Mr.  Leech  during  a  flying- trip  to  Gibson  Desert,  are 
those  from  the  Townsend  Ridges. 

The  hills  to  the  east  and  south  east  of  the  Everard  B 
sist  chiefly  of  quartzites  and  sandstones,  with  which  f 
ated  slate,  limestone  and  gneiss.  Specimens  of  all  t1 
l^rought  back  by  Mr.  Helms  from  his  flying-trip  to  1 
The  marquee-hills  consist  chiefly  of  apparently  unfo 
<iuartzites,  but  in  a  creek-bed,  which  occupies  one  of  t 
among  them,  there  occurs  a  gravel  consisting  of  mica-s 
gneiss,  and  though  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  these 
n>cks  in  situ,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  c 
parts  of  the  Palaeozoic  formations  in  this  region.  Mc 
Turban  Hill  the  relation  of  the  quartzite  to  the  me 
rocks  is  well-defined.  The  basal  part  of  the  section  cor 
metamorphic  granite,  and  the  upper  part  of  a  quartz! 
the  intermediate  beds  show  a  passage  from  one  to  the  o 
succession  from  below  upwards  is  as  follows: — Granit 
ing  quartz-pebble.«,  a  silico-feldspathic  magma,  chan 
*juartzite,  ferruginous  quartzite,  whitish-coloured  quartz 

Two  small  outcrops  of  primary  rocks  occur,  at  ten  i 

•  Probably  identical  with  the  Tent-Hill  formation  of  Mr. 
Brown,  Government  Geologist  of  S.  Aust.  See  Report  on  tl 
between  Port  Augusta  and  Eucla,  1885,  p.  2. 
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rrow  Range,  as  isolated  hills  of  granulite,  which  is  distinctly 
ied  with  a  low  angle  of  dip  towards  south.  I  consider  this 
lite  as  a  part  of  the  formation  of  the  Townsend  Ridges,  of 
it  may  represent  a  lower  stratum.  Pieces  of  a  scaly 
dte,  containing  small  lamime  of  white  mica  were  picked  up 
I  "  wurleys  "  and  camping  places  of  the  blacks,  who  have 
ently  used  them  as  grinding-stones  for  seeds,  and,  although 
en  in  situ,  yet  there  is  presumptive  evidence  that  this  very 
Dtive  rock  occurs  within  the  geographic  limits  of  the  tribe, 
cimen  of  a  similar  quartzite  was  collected  by  Mr.  Leech  at 
atherland  Range,  where  it,  as  he  informed  me,  occurs  in  low 
,  with  a  southerly  escarpment. 

I  width  of  this  Palaeozoic  belt,  of  which  quartzite  seems  to 
)  main  component,  varies  probably  very  much,  but  from  the 
ice  already  adduced,  it  extends  between  latitudes  27°  35' 
18°  30',  at  least  100  miles  towards  south,  whilst  at  the 
^nd  Ridges  it  does  not  exceed  30  miles,  though  it  is  here 
antly  covered  with  Tertiary  deposits. 

B.  Eruptive  Rocks. 

^DTONic  Rocks. — Granite  of  a  truly  eruptive  character  is  the 
)revalent  member  of  this  class.  At  all  places  of  its  occurrence 
3ents  on  the  surface  a  spheroid  or  ellipsoid  outline,  and  ex- 
intemally  a  concentric  structure.  Large  cuboidal  masses  of 
abundantly  scattered  over  the  granite  hills,  their  shape  being 
suit  of  cleavage  in  three  directions  almost  perpendicular  to 
>ther.  The  Everard  and  Birksgate  Ranges  consist  almost 
ly  of  eruptive  granite,  as  also  the  main  mass  of  Barrow 
3.  However,  outcrops  of  granite  were  observed  which 
sed  a  somewhat  metamorphic  character ;  but  these  were 
dJy  as  outliers  of  the  main  ranges,  and  very  probably  belong 
I  schistose  series  overlying  the  eruptive  granite. 
5  eruptive  granite  is  generally  poor  or  destitute  of  mica,  its 
tute  being  either  hornblende  or  epidote ;  felspar  crystals 
revalent,  they  are  generally  colourless  or  milky  white,  but 

a  yellowish  red  when  found  on  the  surface. 
>rite, — As  already  mentioned,  p.  77,  the  granite  is  very 
mtly  intersected  by  dioritic  dykes  ;  they  prevail  in  the 
ry  between  Mount  Gosse  and  Barrow  Range,  and  in 
lagh  Range  the  hornblendic  eruptive  rocks  reach  their 
num  of  development,  as  these  hills  are  entirely  composed  of 
In  the  Cavenagh  Range  there  occurs  a  diorite  which  has 
fitified  structure,  not  only  petrographic   but  also  architec- 

but  in  spite  of  this  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it 
ive,  as  I  attribute  the  parallel  position  of  the  pyroxene 
iLs  to  a  kind  of  macro-fluctuation  structure.     The  dioritic 
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Intrusions  do  not  appear  to  have  metamorphosed  the 
rocks  in  the  slightest  degree,  except  at  one  place,  where 
granite   was   found   enclosed    between    two    dykes    of 
whereas   the   granite   exterior   to   the   dykes    is   of   th 
composition. 

Less  frequent  of  occurrence  and  not  largely  develop< 
were  found  the  following  varieties  of  eruptive  rocks  : — 

Diabase^  intersecting  granite  and  diorite. 

Eurite,  as  ill-defined  intrusions  in  granite. 

Syenite  is  fairly  developed  in  Skirmish  Hill  and 
Squires  ;  it  forms  a  transition  between  porphyritic  sye 
typical  syenite.  The  outline  of  the  hilla  of  syenite  is  lesi 
than  that  of  the  granite  hills.  The  glens  and  valleys 
them  have  every  appearance  of  tectonic,  and  not  erosiv 
The  syenite,  as  also  the  granite,  carries  sometimes  veins 
dote  and  epidote-rock  (epidosite). 

Porphyrites  in  several  varieties  occur  at  Skirmish  Hill. 

2.  Volcanic  Rocks. — A  dark  aphanitic  rock,  forming 
of  Mount  Squires,  may  be  referred  to  under  this  head  ; 
to  have  penetrated  the  diorite.     It   resembles  closely  Ti 
though  I  hesitate  to  name   as   such,    not   having   exau 
microscopically. 

3.  TuFFACEOUS  Rocks — Surrounding  Skirmish  Hill, 
ritic  tuffas  were  found  alternately  with  porphyritic  brec< 
claystones ',     they    resemble    closely    a   claystone   (porp 
occurring  at  Rochlitz,  in  Saxony,  which  carries  also  sma 
of  lithomarge  as  a  secondary  product  of  decomposition, 
also  th©  claystone  in  question. 

4.  ExTRA-LiMiTAL  VoLCANic  RocKS. — Two  Specimens 
well-known  obsidian  bombs,  and  of  the  usual  shape  i» 
lected,  one  at  Birksgate  Range  and  one  near  Mount  i 
No  clue  could,  however,  be  obtained  as  to  the  original  si 
explanation  of  their  wide-spead  occurrence. 

III. -MINERAL-PROSPECTS. 

As  the  Everaixl,  Tomkinson,  Cavenagh,  and  Barrow 
consist  almost  entirely  of  eruptive,  generally  granitic,  t 
may  be  readily  understood  that  they  do  not  warrant  ai 
pects  for  minerals.  Moreover,  the  scarcity  of  water  {\ 
insufficient  in  quantity  for  gold-washing  on  a  large  scale) 
almost  certain  absence  of  any  kind  of  surface-indications  < 
or  lode-formations  in  these  mountains  are  most  unfavoun 
cumstances.  Furthermore,  the  extensive  cover  of  sand  ai 
which  allows  only  the  uppermost  and  steepest  parts  of  the 
being  seen,  is  in  itself  a  great  drawback  to  prospecting. 

The  marquee-shaped  hills  forming  the  Paljeozoic  lielt 
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[s  the  Azoic  rocks  of  the  main  upheavaJs  on  the  south,  may 
[nore  encouraging  prospects.  Considering,  however,  that 
kre  of  the  same  age  as  the  hills  and  ranges  to  the  east  of 
rd  Range,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  search  them  for  the 
us  metals  until  the  former,  which  are  more  favourably 
ed,  have  been  proved  to  be  metalliferous. 

IV.— SUBTERRANEAN  WATER-SUPPLY. 

■ing  our  sojourn  in  this  country  water  was  obtainable  only 
)pen  rock-holes.  Only  on  one  occasion  was  there  secured  a 
supply  by  shallow  sinking  in  a  creek-bed  near  Mount 
)n.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  the  creeks 
very  short  courses,  and,  debouching  on  the  plains,  are 
t  once  in  the  sand;  but  here  the  precious  fluid  may 
bained  by  sinking  wells.  As  the  ranges  are  seldom  con- 
is,  though  of  course  connected  underneath,  large  subter- 
1  basins  serving  as  receptacles  for  the  surface-water  must 
in  the  depressed  intervals.  The  denser  vegetation  and 
herbage  in  the  wide  valleys  lend  support  to  my  conjecture, 
nore  feasible  method  of  obtaining  a  permanent  supply  of 
is,  I  think,  by  the  construction  of  dams.  The  short  and 
>strong  running  creeks  would  allow  of  strong  dams  being 
>n  a  rocky  foundation. 

mdid  sites  for  conserving  water  by  means  of  excavated 
are  not  infrequent;  but  I  do  not  think  water  in  any 
ty  will  be  obtained  by  sinking  in  the  bed-rock. 


CHAPTER     III. 

Barrow  Range  acrois  the  Cheat   Victoria   Deaet^t  to  the 
Frater  Range, 

I.  PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

5  area  on  this  line  of  traverse  may  be  best  described  as  the 
westerly  part  of  the  Great  Australian  Mesozoic  basin, 
^ing  the  cover  of  Tertiary  deposits,  although  so  abundant, 
limited  outcrop  of  metamorphic  schist  about  half-way  across 
sert,  the  Mesozoic  rocks  extend  from  the  Townsend  Ridges 

ranges  west  of  Victoria  Spring.  j 

i  country   explored    represents,   as   regards   contour    and  J 

J  appearance,  a  very  uniform  dismal  aspect,  sand-plains  j 

ind-hills  are  the  chief  features  of  this  division. 
!  outcrops  of  Mesozoic  rocks  are  very  scanty,  but  wherever 
they  seemed  to  belong  to  a  system  of  terraces,  having  a 
il  N.W.  and  S.E.  trend,  their  strata  dipping  at  a  low  angle 
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to  the  north-east.     The  southern  escarpment  is  less  fr 
concealed  than  the  northern  one.     Though  no  actual 
were  observed,  yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  Palasozo 
underlie  this  Cretaceous  basin. 

After  leaving  Mount  Squires,  a  series  of  quartzite  ] 
passed,  being  the  continuation  of  the  Townsend  Ridge 
could  be  dimly  seen  towards  west.  They  have  steep,  ah 
pendicular  slopes,  and  approximate  mostly  in  shape  to  1 
quee  Hills.  This  formation  is  distinctly  different  to  th 
be  mentioned  later,  which  also  consists  of  quartzites  a 
stones,  but  the  form  of  these  ridges  and  ranges  is  moi 
Table  Hill  shape. 

After  crossing  the  Townsend  Ridge,  the  country  show 
next  36  miles  nothing  but  irregular  sand-hills,  altemat 
widespread  outcroppings  of  travertine  and  chalcedony  ro 
The  height  of  this  stretch  is  between  1,000  and  1, 
above  sea-level.  A  clay-pan  (Camp  38)  signifies,  prob 
outer  edge  of  the  recent  formation  overlying  the  Devoni 
Tent  Hill  formation  of  the  Townsend  Ridges,  and  also  t 
ning  of  the  Mesozoic  basin,  because  for  the  next  150  i 
country,  though  different  in  its  surface  appearance  on  a 
the  more  or  less  abundant  cover  of  drift-sand  or  grav 
shows  the  same  character,  viz.,  quartzite  terraces  \ 
descending  towards  south. 

Between  Camps  47  and  48,  being  about  150  miles  fr 
38,  Tertiary  formation  was  again  met,  consisting  oi 
limestone  with  carbonaceous  limestone-enclosures,  a 
cedony,  and  a  deposit  of  calcareous  clay,  apparently  the 
mound-springs. 

On  proceeding  further,  another  sandstone  terrace 
scended,  and  we  entered  wide  plains  with  stunted  g 
hard  sandy  soil  or  nodular  limestone,  but  no  outcrops  of 
were  met  with  until  between  camps  53  and  54,  a  largi 
creek  was  passed,  on  the  south  shore  of  which  Palsw 
crops  rise  in  cliffs  of  moderate  height.  (See  fig.  8,  pi.  4 
As  this  was  in  lat.  29**,  and  the  formation  distinctly 
towards  E.S.E.,  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  portion  of  tl 
Range.  Assuming  this  to  be  so,  it  would  be  a  thin 
wave  to  the  former  mentioned  Central  Australian  Arc 
heavals,  extending  as  far  as  long.  124",  and  rising  o 
secondary  rocks  of  this  region. 

From  Camp  54  to  Camp  60  (Queen  Victoria  Spruig), 
tanco  of  about  120  miles,  the  most  wretched  sand-hill  co 
traversed.  There  was  no  outcrop  of  anything  like « 
found,  but  only  small  travertine  deposits. 
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the  valleys  between  the  sand  ridges  gravel  beds  were  some- 
found,  but  generally  only  of  a  coarse  sand,  more  ferrugin- 
khan  that  composing  the  sand-hills.  These  sand-hills, 
ially  N.  and  N.K  of  Queen  Victoria. Spring,  attain  sometimes 
^ht  of  300  to  350  feet ;  their  trend  being  not  only  here,  but 
er  the  country  passed  through  N.W.  S.E. 

een  Victoria  Spring  is  situated  on  the  south-western 
iary  of  the  drift-sand  area  of  Central  Australia.  These 
drifted  sand-hills  reach  their  maximum  in  the  sand-hills 
I  and  east  of  this  spring  of  royal  name,  perhaps  for  the 
n  that  as  far  as  there  the  coastal  winds  of  the  Australian 
i  are  in  action,  counteracting  the  prevailing  north-east  winds 
e  interior,  and  thus  forcing  them  to  drop  their  burden  of 

causing  in  this  way  these  immense  accumulations  spoken  of 
e. 
8  height  of  Queen  Victoria  Spring  is  830  feet  above  sea- 

though  it  is  not  the  lowest  depression  thereabouts.  Some 
lies  from  Camp  58,  a  small  claypan  was  crossed,  the  height 
aich  was,  according  to  the  barometer,  700  feet  above  sea- 
The  spring  is  situated  at  the  base  of  these  high  sand-hills, 
e  middle  of  a  small  loamy  flat,  and  occupies  a  basin  some 
,rds  in  diameter  (see  fig.  11,  pi.  5).  Its  bottom  consists  of 
k-blue  clay.  It  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  spring,  but 
Qply  a  strong  soakage  supplied  by  the  drainage  of  the  high 
bouring  sand-hills. 

,ving  left  Queen  Victoria  Spring,  the  country  changed  re- 
ably.  Within  the  next  25  miles  we  ascended  a  ridge, 
ng  N.S.,  consisting  of  quartzite,  slowly  rising  to  a  height  of 

feet  above  sea-level,  abundantly  covered  with  a  fine  brown 
•eous  loam  or  loess  and  extensive  patches  of  nodular  traver- 
imestone. 

a  deep  valley  which  was  traversed  afterwards  (between 
I  and  63)  granite  and  inetamorphic  rocks  were  found 
ed,  and  also  slates  and  schists  cut  through  by  a  multitude  of 
z  veins. 

ber  passing  a  salt  lake  between  C.  61  and  62  the  country  rises 
,  and  quartzite-  and  granite-outcroppings  are  observable, 
rently  another  range  was  traversed,  the  barometer  showing 
feet,  and  soon  after  that  the  hornblendic  schists  of  the 
r  Range  were  reached.  This  range  is  closely  connected  to- 
j  N.  and  N.E.  with  the  heights  mentioned  above ;  but  as 
from  the  east  it  rises  abruptly  out  of  the  plains.  Its  highest 
bion,  called  the  Peak,  is  2,010  feet  high,  and  765  above  the 
n  hut.  It  is  a  splendid  stock  country,  with  abundance  of 
^ater. 
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II.— DESCRIPTIVE  GEOLOGY. 

Encircled  towards  south  by  the  Tertiary  deposii 
Nullabor  Phiins,  and  to  the  north  bordered  hy  the  Azoic 
of  the  Central  Australian  upheavals,  an  area  of  Mesoz 
tion  extends  apparently  as  far  as  long.  123°,  at  lei 
region.  It  is  extensively  covered  with  drift  Siind 
recent  deposits,  and  no  high  elevations  exist  there 
southern  precipices  of  the  flat-topped  hills  being  den 
surface  covers. 

As  far  as  it  could  be  observed  the  dip  of  the  Mesozi 
chiefly  quartzite,  was  generally  not  exceeding  15  degs. 
found  invarialjly  towards  N.N.E. 

The  height  of  this  area  varies  between  1,300  and  70< 
the  metamorphic  ranges  of  the  south,  however,  whi 
form  a  barrier  towards  the  coast  plains,  the  height  rLs€ 
feet,  according  to  aneroid  measurements,  and  falls  afl 
the  Eraser  Range,  according  to  Mr.  Lindsay's  ol 
gradually  towards  the  coast. 

Recent  Formations. 

The  sand  which  covers  so  largely  the  area  previousl 
to  is  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  the  gritty  quai 
sandstones  of  the  desert.  It  is  generally  loose  and  w 
in  places,  though  it  is  somewliat  consolidated  by  me^ns 
cement,  but  only  on  the  surface,  because  if  tiie  upper 
of  a  thickness  of  one  or  two  inches  is  removed,  the  lo< 
again  met  underneath. 

It  was  here  where  an  interesting  occurrence  of  jeoli 
could  be  observed.  When  this  uppermost  crust  had  hi 
through,  the  wind  had  carried  away  the  loose  sand,  le 
and  then  mushroom-like  forms  of  sand,  consisting  c 
layer  of  consolidated  sand  on  the  top,  supported  by  a  c 
neck  of  less-impregnated,  and  therefore  less-compact,  sa 
times  also  the  cover  consisted  of  a  flat  pebble  (see 
iv.).  The  north-easterly  part  of  these  a^olian  form; 
more  excavated  than  the  other  parts,  due  to  the  prevai 
of  the  interior. 

Tlie  colour  of  the  sand  is  generally  reddish-brown,  ai 
I  should  s;iy,  up  to  95  per  cent,  of  quartz,  the  balanc 
being  lime,  as  the  moderate  occurrence  of  small  calca 
cretions  in  the  sand  may  prove  that  there  is  some  (lin: 
not  visibly  present. 

These  concretions  have  a  cylindrical  form,  a  concentr 
structure,  and  are  composed  of  sand  cemented  togeth 
careous    matter.      They    represent    probably   intiltra 
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Qgs  of  the  tubes  of  decayed  roots  of  trees,  burrows  of  insects 

other  small  animals. 

mother  specimen  of  seolian  action,  the  only  one  in  force  in 
1  country  is  this: — It  was  observed  that  sand-hills  generally 
sisted  of  a  white  quartz  sand  of  a  very  uniform  grain ;  whilst 
one  in  the  valleys  between  the  sand-dunes  was  found  to  be 
i  mixed  with  gravel,  this  sand  having  inv^ariably  a  reddish 
lur,  and  giving  a  striking  contrast  to  the  red  sand-hills.  I 
lid  like  to  explain  this  fact  by  supposing  the  wind  acts  as  a 
aral  air  separator,  as  the  white,  and  therefore  pure,  quartz  of 
wer  specific  gravity  has  been  removed  easier  by  the  wind  than 
ferruginous  red  quartz,  which  is  of  course  of  higher  specific 
rity. 
he  shape  of  the  sand-hills  is  invariably  the  same  as  given  in 

10,  pi.  iv.  The  north-eastern  slope  is  convex,  gradually 
ig;  whilst  the  south-western  one  avers  to  the  prevalent 
"se  of  wind,  and  has  a  steep  precipice  of  four  or  five  feet  in 
[ht,  leading  to  a  concave,  gradually  flattening,  incline, 
hese  sand-dunes  are  really  all  parallel  to  each  other,  and  very 
om  found  confluent. 

he  repeated  proofs  of  their  instability  was  observable  on 
►unt  of  gum-trees  growing  on  top  of  the  sand  ridges.  The 
s  of  these  trees  were  often  sticking  far  out  on  the  lee  side  of 
dune,  entirely  exposed  and  uncovered,  whilst  the  roots  on  the 
mte  side  were  buried  deeply  in  the  accumulated  sand. 
7here  the  sand-dunes  are  not  grown  over  with  vegetation, 
ndid  ripple  marks  may  be  noticed,  covering  especially  the 
lest  part  of  the  dunes,  and  representing  in  miniature  a  sys- 

of  seolian  formations,  as  the  sand-dunes  do  en  gros. 
Then  destitute  of  vegetation,  these  sand-dunes  can  be  seen 
nding  sometimes  in  one  long  line  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
h.  Their  height  is  on  an  average  60  to  70  feet,  except  in  the 
hem  portion  of  the  great  Victorian  Desert,  where,  when 
•caching  the  Queen  Victoria  Spring,  sand-hills  of  300  feet 
;  traversed.  They  were  there,  however,  less  regular,  and 
3  tumbled  and  confluent. 

bis,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  probably  due  to  disturbances 
he  aerial  influence,  for,  as  explained  in  the  meteorological 
s,  a  climatic  boundary  exists  there,  where  the  dry  continental 
.  winds  and  the  coastal  winds  meet,  causing  thus  a  higher 
fall,  which  was  also  able  to  create  a  strong  soakage  on  a 
urable  spot  such  as  Queen  Victoria  Spring  has  been  at  one 

his  meeting  of  two  winds  from  opposite  directions  also 
ited  the  accumulation  of  such  immense  sand  deposits  as 
id  there,  by  causing  the  continental  winds,  heavily  laden  with 
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sand,  to  drop  its  burden,  only  allowing  the  finest 
particles  to  be  carried  further,  which  gave  rise  t 
loess  deposits  bordering  the  sand  deposits  to  the  south 

It  will  be  remembered  that  sandstone  ridges  were  < 
occurring  in  this  portion  of  our  journey,  covered  Mntl 
tions  of  a  fine-grained  loam.  The  only  possibility  of  ex 
occurrence  in  this  country  is  by  assuming  its  origin  as 

As  it  was  ascei'tained  that  the  sea-winds  ai^e  ai 
inland  as  this,  and  that  also  a  barrier  of  high  rid 
found  there,  these  facts  in  themselves  make  the  accui 
loess  eiisily  explicable. 

How  deep  these  subterial  deposits  are  could  not  be  ; 
According  to  their  levelling  tendency  it  was  found  moi 
deposited  in  the  valleys  of  the  Iwd-rock,  where  it  was 
found  excavated  apparently  by  running  waters  to 
four  to  five  feet,  showing  on  the  perpendicular  faces  th 
the  genuine  land-loess  structure. 

The  occurrence  of  such  distinct  courses  of  supei 
also  points  strongly  to  an  unconmionly  plentiful  n 
duced,  as  explained  above,  by  meetino^of  land  and  sei 

Minor  features  of  the  surface  formation  of  this  sec 

Chi/pa7is.—Thej  were  of  moderate  extent,  and  few 
It  will  b3  remembered  that  wlien  leaving  the  Devo 
tion  of  the  Sutherland  Ridges,  and  entering  the  form 
has  been  taken  as  Mesozoic,  clay  pans  were  mention* 
ring  thereabout.  They  abo  were  met  before  and  aft 
the  met  am  Orphic  rocks  described  as  occurring  betwe< 
and  Camp  55,  and  again  when  leaving  the  Mesozoi< 
and  entering  the  Pala^izoic  formation  after  having 
Queen  Victoria  Spring.  There  they  were  partly  cc 
efflorescent  salts,  leading  to  so-called  salt-lakes. 

Should  not  the  constant  occurrence  of  claypans  on 
boundary  of  the  sedimentary  and  the  metamorphi( 
point  to  an  ascent  of  subterranean  wat^i^,  which  findi 
the  surface  along  the  joints  of  the  bed-rocks. 

Even  if  it  should  not  terminate  in  an  actual  egress 
a  perpetual  wetness  of  stratified  rocks  must  lead  t 
disintegration  of  its  particles  of  physical  action,  as,  f 
freezing  of  its  interstitial  waters,  as  well  as  chemica 
depositing  the  saline  matter  by  volatilizing,  and  fori 
deposit  of  clay,  gypsum,  and  salt,  a  combination  of 
which  all  the  claypans  and  salt-lakes  consist. 

The    occurrence    of    an    extinct    mound-spring 
neighbourhood    of    claypans    also    points    to    an    effl 
terranean   waters,  which   was   one  tiuie  even  strong 
penetrate  to  the  sui-face  in  a  continuous  flow. 
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have  no  doubt  that  the  claypans  and  salt-lakes  in  the  country 
ribed  in  this  section  originated  in  this  way,  but  I  have  not 
slightest  intention  of  pronouncing  all  the  salt-lakes  as  being  of 
astrial  origin. 

y  far  the  greatest  number  of  them,  and  especially  those  met 
bhe  granitic  high  plateaux  in  Western  Australia,  are  un- 
itedly of  oceanic  origin. 

Vaverfine  Limestone. — The  crust  limestone  was  found  in  this 
5n  as  well  as  in  parts  of  the  country  already  traversed.     It 

found  invariably  as  a  kind  of  a  substratum  of  the  sand 
)sits,  and  was  always,  if  outcropping,  an  indication  of  the 
lity  of  sedimentary  rocks.  In  the  more  arid  parts  of  the 
t  desert,  that  is  to  say,  north  of  Queen  Victoria  Spring,  the 
ertine  was  found  compact,  showing  however,  on  breaking  it  a 
ular  structure.  In  the  country  south  of  this  spring  the 
stone  nodules  are  found  lying  about  loose,  sometimes  in  big 
)s,  They  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hen's  egg,  are 
uently  perfectly  spherical,  and  contain  very  often  a  nucleus 
he  underlying  bed  rocks.  These  nodules  are  the  result  of 
disintegration  of  the  compact  travertine  mentioned  above. 
rracel  Flains. — Gravel  plains  are  hereabout  of  moderate 
int  only.     The  gravel  consists  of  the  derivative  material  of 

chief  component  of  the  Mesozoic  formation,  namely,  ferru- 
>us  sandstone.  The  abundance  of  drift-sand  would  not  permit 
ny thing  like  a  widespread  plain. 

II.— MESOZOIC. 

he  formation  which  has  been  pronounced  as  Mesozoic  consists 

be  following  descending  order,  as  observed  on  the  outcropping 

Brces,  of — 

)  Clay  (indurated). 

I)  Jasper  rock. 

\)  Conglomerate. 

\)  Quartzite  (desert  quartzite). 

'))  Sandstone. 

he  Sandstones  and  Quartzites  are  the  main  feature  of  the 

sation.     They  have  been  already  referred  to  as  escarpment- 

aing  wherever  they  have  been  found.    Lithologically  they  are 

p'eat  variety,   though  they   are  generally   close-grained  and 

iain  occasionally  minute  laminae   of   mica.     They   are   very 

jh  before  decomposition  sets  in,  on  account  of  the  felspathic 

ent  they   contain,   but  when   found  somewhat  advanced  in 

)mposition  the  cement  is  more  argillaceous. 

asper  and  Porcellanised  Sandstones  are  the  next  prominent 

ure  in  this  formation.     The  gravel  and  gravel-conglomerate 
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found  in  the  plains  between  the  sand-ridges  consis 
this  material,  having  in  this  stat«  a  thick  coating  of 
matter. 

Conglomerates  were  found  on  several  of  the  afores 
The  component  pebbles  consist  of  quartz  rock  and 
seemed  to  be  consolidated  only  in  a  slight  degree,  a 
seldom  encountered  cemented  together,  but  lying 
covering  the  base  of  the  rises. 

The  indurated  clay  was  found  covering  argillaceoi 
in  one  place.  The  thickness  of  the  stratum,  howevei 
be  limited  as  far  as  the  covering  sands  would  perm 
nation. 

A  mudstone  occasionally  cementing  together  the  r 
underlying  rocks,  and  found  surrounding  the  wat< 
Camp  40  and  Camp  44  is  of  a  secondary  fresh -wat^ 
and  of  no  intrinsic  value. 

Well  aware  of  the  insuflSciency  of  ranging  a  se 
mentary  rocks  under  a  certain  geological  format 
account  of  the  lithologiccil  character,  as  it  was  done 
it  must  Vje  acknowledged  that  the  lithological  and  st 
features  of  the  Mesozoic  (Cretaceous)  formation  are  i 
with  those  of  the  typical  are^i  in  Australia.  Mc 
resemble  the  Cretaceous  deposits  met  with  in  the 
our  journey,  which  have  been  proved  to  be  of  that  a 
of  fossils. 

Ill— PALAEOZOIC. 

Their  first  occurrence  was  between  Camp  53  ai 
and  the  second  occasion  towards  the  end  of  this 
journey,  when  approaching  the  Fraser  Range. 

The  PaliBozoic  rocks  at  the  hrst-named  spot  forme* 
liigh  line  of  hills  of  a  distinct  north-east  and  sout! 
the  dip  being  70°  to  SO*"  south  (see  fig.  8,  pi.  4). 
formation  was  traversed  it  was  about  25  milas  wide, 
breadth,  however,  seemed  to  be  east  and  west  with  1 
the  hills.  They  consisted  of  garnetiferous  gneiss, 
pegmatite,  and  a  breccia  of  the  rubble  of  these  ro" 
by  a  siliceous  material.  The  last  is  of  course  < 
formation  only. 

There  is  not  much  to  say  about  the  lithological 
these  rocks,  but  as  regards  their  occurrence  in  this  1 
are  of  some  interest. 

As  it  hivs  been  demonstrated  by  Professor  R.  Tate 
on  an  exploration  into  the  Bunda  Plateau,  the  ol 
deposits  of  this  region  rest  on  a  Palj^ozoic  basin 
tuberances  emerge  above  the  overlying  Tertiaries  as 
seen  at  Yatala,  Fowler's  Bay,  Pedinga,  Ooldea,  ar 
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I  should  think  that  the  outcrop  of  metamorphic  rocks  re- 

to  above  represents  a  continuation  of  this  Palaeozoic 
1  which  there  may  have  reached  it  furthest  west,  and  turns 
:  down  to  Point  Culver. 

cerning  these  protuberances,  wliich  are,  according  to  the 
man  above  quoted,  granitic,  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  out- 
1  question,  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  formation 
!  country  referred  to  points  strongly  to  a  granitic  sub- 
in,  which  may  even  outcrop  at  no  great  disUmce  from 
we  crossed  that  formation, 
ing  it  for  granted   that  a  line  of  such   formati<:»n  exists,  ex-  i 

ig  f rom  long.  125°,  by  Boundary  Dam  to  Ooldea,  it  would 
there,  as  has  been  hinted  in  a  former  chapter,  another 
ition  of  Azoic  rocks  running  almost  parallel  to  the  one 
?d  to  in  Section  II.,  and  furthermore  this  margin  of  the 
beds  would  form  a  dividinac  line  between  two  extensive  sub- 
ean   liasins,  the  one  to  the  north   forming  a  receptacle  for  '  } 

esozoic  strata,  sedimented  in  it  with  a  fringe  of  Palaeozoic 
along  tlie  northern  end,  and  the  southern  basin  with  the 
oic  sediments  of  the  Bunda  tableland. 

>ther,  and  far  more  extensive,  Paheozoic  country  is  repre- 
ited  by  the  Eraser  Range. 

►graphically  speaking,  this  range  is  very  limited,  as  the 
n  rising  to  a  perceptible  height  is  not  more  than  15  miles 
gth,  and  about  six  or  eight  miles  in  width,  but  geologically 
3nds  over  a  wide  area,  slight  undulations  being  only  per- 
le,  but  geognostically  closely  related  to  the  Fraser  Range. 
5  country  was  entered  soon  after  le^iving  Camp  62,  and  the 

comprising  this  formation  were  till  cose  and  micaceous 
1,  feldspatic  rocks,  and  cliieiiy  siliceous  slates  and  quartzites. 

main  mass  of  the  Fraser  Range  consists  of  hornblendic 
i  indistinctly  stratified,  and  apparently  representing  an  older 
lying  stratum  of  more  distinct  stratified  siliceous  rocks  of 
tlying  portions  (see  lig.  12,  pi.  5). 

>ne  pjirt  of  the  range,  namely,  on  the  way  to  Simon's  Hill  ; 

the  Station  Hut,  an  interesting  occurrence  of  granitic 
was  observable.  They  are  moderately  high,  with  wall-like 
idicular  sides  running  parallel  to  each  other  for  a  very  long 
ce.      As   this  granite  is  inclined    to  split    in   rectangular  ; 

I,   these   dykes    have   the    appearance  of   ruined    walls    of 
^  in  a  street  in  an  ancient  town.     (See  tig.  13,  pi.  5). 
lerally    speaking,   as  regards    eruptive   rocks  piercing    the 
3se  formation  of  this  eastern   part  of  Western   Australia,  . 

were  none  met  with  of  any  extent  or  importance.  The 
p  Range  proper,  which  I  irispected  closely,  exhibits  only 
•ate  signs  of  eruptive  disturbances. 
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Besides   those    above-mentioned  granitic  dykes, 
pegmatite  protrusions  were  observed  there.     It   r 
observed  here  that  also  in  this  part  of  our  journey  t 
of  obsidian  bombs  were  procured — one  in   the  Gr€ 
Desert  amongst  the  sandhills,  and  one  at  the  Fraser 

III.— MINERAL  PROSPECTS. 

Repfarding  the  mineral  prospects  of  this  country, 
Palaeozoic  patches  are  worth  consideration  here. 

Concerning  the  one  between  Camps  52  and  54 
remembered  tliat  this,  although  a  promising  piece  c 
at  present  too  far  from  any  civilized  place  to  be  mu 
as  a  prospecting  ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Fraser  Range  am 
mineralised  surroundings  afford  the  highest  possible 
being  vigorously  worked  by  prospectors. 

It  is  situated  only  about  130  miles  from  the  sei 
which  a  well-beaten  road,  with  several  wells,  is  ava: 
whole  distance. 

The  range  itself  boasts,  thanks  to  the  energet 
which  the  owners  of  the  place  have  improved  their 
many  good  wells,  dams,  ifcc,  with  abundance  of  spL 

This  place  could  be  made  a  kind  of  a  centre,  froii 
specting  parties  could  start,  and  fall  back  upon  if 
case  of  want  of  water,  &c. 

The  country  north  and  north-east  of  this  range  h 
metalliferous  character. 

Even  by  the  cui'sory  inspection,  which  was 
possible  owing  to  our  method  of  exploring,  I  was  ab 
number  of  quartz-reefs,  which  I  should  have  likec 
more  closely.  Not  only  gold  will  be  found  in  this 
also  other  precious  metals,  as,  for  instance,  silver, 
highly-promising  indications  of  it. 

There  are  many  hig  blows  of  manganiferous  irons 
should  say,  are  well  worth  thoroughly  testing. 

Considering  the  fact  that  this  metalliferous  area  i 
the  north  by  the  Hampton  Plains,  an  excellent  pie 
for  pastoral  and  even  agricultural  purposes,  it  is  a  c 
mendation  towards  attempting  the  opening  up  of  tl 
of  the  Fraser  Range,  with  a  view  of  developin* 
wealth. 

IV.—SUBTERRANEAN  WATER-SUPPLl 

As  has  been  hinted  above,  the  country  between 
and  Victoria  Spring  seems  to  be  favoured  with  a  in( 
rainfall,  influenced  by   the   relative  proximity  of 
addition  to  this,  the  favourable  physiographical  con< 
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iz. J  undulating  stratification  of  the  metaraorphic  l>ecl-rocks^ 
ider  this  country  very  promising  for  obtaining  water  by 
'  wells  down  to  the  bed-rocks.  A  well  near  Simon's  Hill, 
;his  was  done,  proves  that  tliis  method  of  obtaining  water 
be  crowned  with  success  in  other  places, 
erning  the  waste  track  north  of  Queen  Victoria  Spring, 
[h  the  conditions  for  subterranean,  even  artesian,  water 
ourable,  on  account  of  its  geological  and  stratigraphical 
ration,  the  question  arises  cui  bono  ?  should  that  task, 
;h  pnjmising,  be  undertaken  1 

greatest  part  of  this  sandy  desert  will  remain   for  ever 
is  now,  an  inhospitable,  dismal  stretch  of  country. 


CHAPTER    IT. 
he  FraBer  Hange  to  the  Yilgarn  and  Murchison  Goldfields, 
PHYSIOORAPHIGAL  FEATURES. 

large  area  may  be  treated  as  one,  on  account  of  its 
)hical  uniformity.  It  comprises  an  immense  high  plateau, 
^xtends  towards  the  west,  far  into  the  settled  districts  of 
n  Australia,  terminating  there  in  a  steep  escarpment,  of 
the  Darling  Range  forms  the  most  prominent  feature. 
I  geological  point  of  view  this  siime  stretch  of  country  is 
ided  into  several  formations,  of  which  the  granitic  and  the 
g  schistose  are  the  most  developed. 

height  of  this  vast  granitic  tableland  may  be  averaged, 
ng  to  the  barometrical  measurements,  at  from  1,300  to 
eet.  The  lower  levels  of  this  area  are  covered  with  im- 
saline  sheets,  which  are  generally  surrounded  l)y  large 
[  Hats  and  plains  covered  by  nodular  ironstone, 
plains  are  interrupted  by  bold  eruptive  granite-masses  in 
idstone-capped  ridges. 

rs  or  creeks  were  not  met  with,  and  the  big  salt  lakes  (as 
,  Seabrock,  Moore,  Austin),  appear  to  have  no  outlets, 
fact  accounts  for  the  thick  crust  of  salt  with  which  tliey 
rered. 

mountains  and  hills  in  this  portion  of  the  country  cannot 
I  to  boast  of  any  great  height  or  extension,  as  with  the 
ion  of  the  moderate  outcrops  of  the  elevated  granite  table- 
hich  represent  the  main  formation  of  the  south  and  south- 
n  part  of  West  Australia  ;  there  are,  as  already  mentioned, 
w  ridges  of  schistose  rocks  in  the  northern  portion,  which 
en  found  in  connection  with  flat- topped  sandstone  ranges, 
land  surface  of  the  country  travelled  over  may  in  brief  be 
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described  as  follows  : — Proceeding  from  Fraser  Rai 
westerly    direction,    towards    Lfike    Lefroy   and 
Plains,  long-stretched  ranges  of  metamorphic  rocks  ^ 
They   have  a  general  trend  K.E.  to  S.W.,  and  rei 
1,200   to    1,500  feet.      Towards  Lake  Lefroy,  bet 
and   Camp   76,  wide  claypans  and  salt  lakes  are 
lower  levels   between   the  ridges.     These   salt  laJ 
towards  the  east,  and  are  prolmbly  connected  wii 
salt  lakes  which  were  passed  en  route  to  the  Frasei 
height  of  the  smaller  ones  above  sea-level  is  on  an 
900  feet,  whilst  the  bed  of  Lake  Lefroy  is  1,000  f 
level.     All  the  salt-pans  occupy  boggy  ground,  and 
difficult  to  traverse,  especially  for  heavily  loaded 
of  them   are    bordered    by   low    clitfs,    consisting 
breccia  of  a  secondary  sliore-formation. 

Lake  Lefroy,  which  has  its  inlets  on  the  north  i 
southern  side  bordered  by  a  line  of  hills  of  erupti 
cover  of  salt  is  in  places,  viz.,  two  to  three 
but  this  extreme  thickness  I  consider  to  be  due  t 
lation  of  drift  salt^  an  occurrence  which  was  obse 
dinctly  at  Lake  Deborah,  where  considerable  accui 
heaped  up  on  wind-protected  places.  North  and 
Lake  Lefroy  the  so-called  Hampton  Plains 
extend  in  tliat  direction.  This  is  a  splend 
country,  a  slightly  undulating  flat-land,  rising  o 
Monger  and  the  neighbouring  hills  to  a  moderate 
1,700  feet  above  sea-level,  or  some  300  feet  abo 
level.  The  hills  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  be 
Hampton  Plains  consist  of  schistose  rocks,  with  an 
quartz  and  ironstone  lodes,  the  whole  being  trave 
there  by  eruptive,  mostly  dioritic,  dykes. 

The  soil  is  hereabout  of  an  excellent  quality, 
composed  of  the  decomposition-products  of  the  S4 
tonic  rocks  of  the  vicinity. 

By  travelling  from  here,  Camp  76  (Hunt's  Well), 
direction  towards  Yilgarn,  an  entire  change  in  th 
observed  after  passing  the  Dep6t  Hill  of  Hun 
typical  Western  Australian  granite-country  was  e 
first  time,  i,e.,  boundless  flat  country,  either  of  hi 
and  covered  with  dense  Eucalyptus  forests,  or 
gi*avels  and  clay-stones,  and  in  this  case  covered 
vegetation.  Through  this  sand-soil  the  underlying 
occasionally  in  large  masses,  and  attains  various  he 
to  400  feet  above  the  plains  (which  are  on  an  aver 
above  sea  level),  thus  breaking  the  monotony  oi 
contour. 
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the  western  edge  of  the  Hampton  Plains  to  the  imme- 
;inity  of  Southern  Cross,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles, 
ntry  is  of  this  same  character,  except  that  in  the  latter 
the  lower  levels  include  many  salt-covered  lake  basins 
pans.  The  lowest  portion  of  this  depression  of  950  feet 
la-level  was  reached  at  Yilgarn,  at  the  shore  of  Lake 

ifilgam  Hills  are  a  low  range,  their  general  direction 
>rth  and  south,  having  along  their  eastern  base  a  chain 
Eikes. 

Yilgarn  the  auriferous  schistose  formation  was  entered 
nd  this  by  travelling  towards  N.N.W.  was  left  shortly 
r  having  passed  Golden  Valley. 

leaving  the  Yilgarn  Hills,  by  proceeding  in  a  N.N.E. 
1  the  granite  t-ableland  once  more  appears.     The  sand 

t'el  plains  begin  again,  with  no  other  break  than  here  and  ) 

gh  masses  of  eruptive  granite. 

and  of  country  was  found  continuous  (by  travelling  in  a 
d  N.  direction)  as  far  as  Mount  Kenneth,  which  means 
a  distance  of  125  miles  the  character  of  the  country  was 

B. 

e  reaching  Mount  Kenneth  and  its  surrounding  heights 
,me  Flats  were  traversed — a  fine  piece  of  country,  fit 
'  agricultural  purposes. 

it  Kenneth  is  a  table-topped  sandstone  clifi*  of  moderate  ' 

but  of  rather  lengthened  extent.     There  are  several  of  | 

at-topped  hills  noticeable  towards  N.  and  N.E.,  and  also-  ; 

t,   sandstone-capped  ranges,  one   of  which  was   crossed  \ 

escending  down  to  the  Warne  Flats  (Camp  97-8).  | 

dling  from  Camp  101  in  a  westerly  direction  schist  country  i 

edn  entered.     Quartz  and  ferruginous  quartz  veins  are  [ 

Bntif  ul,  and  the  country  has  a  very  promising  appearance  i 

prospecting  point  of  view.  These  schistose  rocks  strike 
S.,  and  the  Canning  Hills  (Mr.  Broad's  Station)  are  the 
elevation  of  this  formation. 

Broad's  Station  we  travelled  again  north,  or  nearly  so, 
country  passed  through  was  again  sand  plains  and  bold 

hills.      At  Jones's   Station    the    schist    country    was 

again  in  Mount  Magnet,  it  being  the  continuation  of  the 
y  Hills  to  the  North, 
een  Jones's  and  Townsend's  Station,   which  latter  was 

afterwards  (the  two  places  being  only  some  50  miles 
only  granitic  bed-rocks  were  met  with,  whilst  to  the  east 
Lustin  was  visible,  bordered  by  low,  apparently  schistose,. 
This  latter  formation  was  found  outcropping  again  a  few 
Byond  Townsend's  Station,  and  the  low  ranges  composed 
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of  this  formation,  still  striking  N.S.,  continue  as  far 
Station  where  they  carry  the  Annean  Reef,  the  first  ^ 
covered  on  the  Murchison. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOLOGY. 

Fundamental  Rock  Structure. — Exclusive  of  th 

superficial  deposits,  the  general  geological  configurn 

country  may  be  best  described  by  assuming  as  fou] 

massive   masses   of    granite,   forming   slightly   undt 

J  plateaux,  which  are  bordered,  one  of  them  to  the  E., 

'I*  the  N.  and  E.,  by  low  hills  composed  of  crystalline  i 

*|  rocks.     One  of  these  masses,  the  smaller,  extends  in 

I  gam  Hills  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  Depdt  Hill  of  Hunt 

r  77),  from  which  point  eastwards  the  granite  is  overli 

,  metamorphic  rocks,  which  is  probably  the  case  also  t< 

(and  south.     The  other  granite  mass,  the  larger,   e: 
Yilgarn  northwards  as  far  as  Tow  nsend  Station,  ai 
on  the  east  by  a  belt  of  schistose  rocks.     How  far 
tends  towards  the  east  is  not  yet  known,  but  if  it  sh 
!  continuous  I  should  think  that  slaty  rocks  pre  rail  in 

just  as  the  granites  do  to  west  of  our  route,  whe] 
formation,  according  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Woodward,  ' 
Geologist  in  W.  A.,  in  his  report  on  this  country,  and 
ing  to  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  in  his  "  Sedimentary  Fc 
N.S.W.,"  only  occurs  in  patches. 

Cainozoic  Rocks. — ^The  following  recent  fonnationi 
in  this  part  of  West  Australia  are  : — 

Sandy  Plains. — These  are  the  chief  features  of 

country,  and  they  consist  either  of  a  fine  loose  sfii: 

frequently,  of  a  hard  loamy  sand.     In  the  latter  cas 

rise  to  splendid  vegetation  and  high  timber,  wliilst 

I  .  first-mentioned  kind  is  in  every  sense  entirely  usel 

j  Murchison  District  the  sand  of  these  plains  is  found 

i  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  building  j 

I  three  to  five  feet  under  the  surface  where  this  recen 

is  found  in  layers  of  five  to  ten  feet  in  thickness,  in 

in  places  by  a  semi-opaline  sinter,  and  almost  invj 

chiefly  at  a  shallow  depth,  it  is  found  to  be  water-bea 

If  freshly  broken  this  sandstone  is  very  friable,  1 

quickly  by  exposure  to  the  air,  a  circumstance  which  j 

presence  of  a  fair  amount  of  calcareous  matter  besides 

sand  forming  these  sand-plains  may  be  taken  tis  th( 

material  of  the  "  Desert  Sandstone"  which  still  cover 

(in  the  interior.     Immense  areas  also  are  covered  wi< 
gravel,  consisting  of  ferruginous  sandstone  and  clayst 
'  have  a  widespread  occurrence  between  the  Lake  Lef 
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il^m,  and  also  between  Golden  Valley  and  the  country 

Mount   Churchman.     They   occur  in   belts   or  patches 

Q  the  sand-plains,  and  are  often  10  to  20  miles  across.    On 

b  of  the  scarcity  of  vegetation,  they  represent  a  very  dismal 

"  crust  lifnestoney"  or  travertine,  is  of  comparatively  rare 
tnce.  It  is  limited  to  the  beds  of  watercourses,  and  is 
there  only  in  very  moderate  thickness.  In  a  creek  near 
kterhall  Mine,  at  Golden  Valley,  it  was  found  exposed  tp  a 
3ss  of  two  feet. 

Lakes. — All  over  this  portion  of  the  country  were 
tered  numerous  and  extensive,  what  are  generally  styled, 
akes,"  to  which  reference  must  here  be  made.  In  a  former 
r  I  essayed  to  explain  the  terrestrial  origin  of  some  of  the 
aes  in  or  near  Mesozoic  deposits ;  but  such  origin  is  not 
tble  to  the  salty  claypans  of  the  West  Australian  high 
I.  There  is  little  doubt  that  these  large  flats,  covered  with 
cent  salts,  represent  depressions  of  the  granitic  upland, 
::h  the  saline  matter  i^maining  from  isolated,  and  in  due 
of  time  evaporated,  parts  of  the  ocean,  has  been  accumu- 
As  they  have  no  outlet  at  all,  or  only  one  at  a  very  high 
mark,  the  saline  matter  remains,  and  a  proof  that  this 
c  upland  has  been  raised  from  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
idespread  occurrence  of  the  sandstone  cappings  of  these 
LC  rocks  may  be  adduced. 

se  wide  lake-basins  are  surrounded  either  by  large  clay- 
r,  as  it  was  found  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  section, 
cliffs  consisting  of  a  hard  silicate  of  magnesia-rock.  This 
ion  signifies  most  likely  ancient  deposits  of  these  lakes. 
1  minor  feature,  may  here  be  mentioned  deposits  of  quano 
Brns  and  rock-holes  of  the  numerous  granite  rocks  of  this 
y,  which  have  most  likely  accumulated  there  through  bats 
allabies  using  them  as  shelter. 

ESERT  Sandstone." — As  a  transition  to  the  older  formations 
Ly  be  regard  the  sandstone  which  caps  the  crystalline  hills, 
illy  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  this  section.  This 
bion  was  encountered  firstly  when  descending  towards  the 
9  Flats,  which  are  bordered  also  to  the  east  and  north  by 
f  the  same  formation.  This  sandstone  overlies  directly  the 
e,  and  is  invariably  horizontally-bedded ;  its  thickness 
from  about  ten  to  200  feet  on  the  hills  round  Mount 
3th.  As  the  lower  portions  of  this  sandstone  are  more  in- 
to weathering  than  the  upper,  these  form  overhanging 
•ments,  with  numerous  caves  at  the  base  of  them.  Big 
y-looking  quartz-blows  in  these  sandstone  deposits  occur 
jntly,  being  only   infiltrations  of  siliceous  matter,  as  they 
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are  often  found  in  sandstone  country,  and  therefore, 
no  value.  Fossils  were  not  found  in  this  forma ti 
probably  identical  with  the  "  desert  sandstone  '*  of  t 
Territory  of  Australia. 

Paleozoic  or  Arch^an  Rocks. — The  main  comp< 

crystiilline  rocks  are  the  hornblendic  schists  and  slate 

varieties.     They  immediately  overlie  the  granites,  ai 

lain  by  tiie  feldspathic  schists  and  quartzites  of  the 

tion.     In  this  order  of  superposition  they  were  found 

by  travelling  in  a  north-eiisterly   direction  from  F 

where  they  are  well  developed,  and  also  eastwards  of 

,  As  components  of  less  importance  of  the  same  forma 

j  \  mentioned   here    talcose  and  micaceous    schists,    w] 

j  ^  other   hand  a    siliceous  ironstone,  locally  called    ''j 

constantly  and  largely  developed  in  this  series.     T 

I  ,  frequent    occurrence    in    auriferous    country.       Th 

I  I  occupy  alst»  a  prominent  position  amongst  the  Paly 

I  tion.     They  are  mostly  of  a  hard  glassy  character,  w 

\  tint;  the  gritty  variety  though  is  also  found,  especial 

of  Yilgarn.     The   quartzites  and  the  underlying  fel 

hornblendic  schists  seem  to   be  comformably  stratii 

only  in  a  small  degree  disturbed  from  their  horizont 

tion. 

Pluto xic. — The  immense  area  occupied  by  granit 
j  this  formation.     Wherever  outcropping  they  bear  a  i 

i         }  eruptive  character.    Of  a  dome-like  fonn  and  of  mod 

;  say,  on  an   average,   about  200  feet,  they  often  she 

j  nificro-fluxional  structure,  the  big  curves  formed   I 

feldspar  crystals  l)eing  strikingly  discernible.  They  a 
traversed  by  quart?  veins  or  dykes  of  a  magma  diifen 
to  the  main  mass,  but  these  veins,  of  course,  are  of  n 
from  a  prospecting  point  of  view.  A  puffing  up  of  1 
a  peeling  off  of  scales  of  these  granites,  which  is 
occurrence,  may  be  due  to  the  action  of  <%  sudden  chs 
and  frost,  a  dynamical  factor  of  great  importance  in  ' 
Generally  these  granites  are  poor  in  plu tonic  intrus 
they  occur,  they  are  of  a  dioritic  nature. 

Plutonic  and  trappeiin  rocks  other  than  diorite  j 
the  country  round  Lake  Lefroy.  There  dialmse  i 
porphyry  occur.  The  Parker  Hills,  on  the  south  sh 
Lefroy,  fire  at  their  eastern  end  composed  of  the  lat 
and  the  former  form  huge  dykes  in  the  above-men tio 
also  occasionally  they  appear  rising  in  bizarre  mases, 
basins  of  the  salt  lakes  of  this  country. 

The  Canning  Hills  (Mr.  Broad's  Station)  show  j 
quent   plutonic   intrusions,    and   deposits   of    detril 
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material  of    considerable   extent  (porphyry  and  diabase    tuffa) 
were  also  found  there. 

MINERAL  PROSPECTS  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 
From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  widespread,  occurrence  of 
metamorphic  rocks  it  will  be  readily  and  rightly  concluded  that 
this  country  is  of  a  highly  promising  metalltferous  character.  An 
auriferous  area  extends  from  the  Fraser  Range  northwards  to  the 
Hampton  Plains,  and  as  belts  of  the  same  material  most  probably 
border  the  granitic  elevation  between  the  Hampton  Plains  and 
Yilgam  to  the  south  and  north,  this  same  formation  will  be 
found  to  extend  as  far  as  the  latter  country. 

The  area  to  N.  and  N.E.  of  Lake  Lefroy,  however,  had  the 
most  promising  appearance  to  me,  and  I  may  safely  say  that  the 
country  round  Mount  Monger  will  yet  be  famous  as  a  goldfield. 
Northwards  again,  between  Mount  Kenneth  and  the  Canning 
Hills,  the  same  promising  signs  for  the  presence  of  precious 
metals  were  observable.  It  is  a  spur  of  the  belt  of  metamorphic 
rocks  extending  northwards  from  Yilgam.  There,  as  well  as 
further  northwards  towards  the  Murchison  District,  the  gold- 
bearing  character  of  this  formation  is  known,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  will  prove  so  all  along  this  belt  of  metamorphic  rocks. 
In  regard  to  the  granitic  country,  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
minerals  or  metals  being  found  there,  but  as  these  probably  re- 
present the  hard  lower  portions  of  this  formation  which  will,  no 
doubt,  be  overlaid  by  softer  metamorphic  granites  forming  the 
transition  to  the  true  metamorphic  schists  of  this  area,  there  is, 
if  these  be  found,  a  chance  of  encountering  also  metalliferous 
veins  in  them.  Unfortunately  the  prevalence  of  the  abundant 
covering  of  sands  and  loams  encompasses  these  over-lying  softer 
portions  and  renders  prospecting  for  them  almost  impossible. 

Water, — The  uncertainty,  however,  of  obtaining  valuable 
water-supplies  presents  a  less  pleasant  outlook.  In  the  northern 
portion  of  this  section  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  water,  although 
sometimes  brackish,  to  be  obtained  by  shallow  sinking  in  the 
alluvials.  The  settlers  of  the  north-eastern  district  have  already 
been  successful  in  this  respect,  and  this  will  be  the  only  prac- 
ticable method  for  that  purpose.  In  the  southern  portion,  how- 
ever, though  having  a  higher  annual  rainfall  than  the  northern, 
the  conditions  for  obtaining  water  in  the  alluvial  deposits  are 
less  favourable,  but  as  there  are  a  number  of  granite  bosses, 
which  afford  favourable  sites  for  constructing  dams,  this  method 
will  have  to  be  applied,  in  addition  to  sinking  wells  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  these  rocks,  where  water  will  often  be 
found  stored  in  subterranean  receptacles  formed  by  the  granites. 
In  the  whole  of  this  section  there  is,  of  course,  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  obtaining  water  on  the  artesian  principle. 
H 
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CHAPTER  V. 
LIST  OF  ROCK  AND  MINERAL  SPECIMENS 

I.  Specimens    characterising    the     rocks    comprising    Mount 
Chandler  and  vicinity.    May  29-31,  1891.    (Palaeozoic  Devonian). 

II.  Chief  rocks  of  the  formation  between   Cootanoorina  and 
Arcoellina.     May  3-25,  1891.     (Cretaceous). 

III.  Specimens    of    the   most    prominent   recent    bed    rocb 
between  Warinna  and  Cootanoorina.     May  2-3,  1891. 

1a.  Hornblendic  granite.     Main  mass  of  Everard  Range.     June 

2,  1891. 
1b.  Epidoie-diahase,     Forming  dykes  in  Everard  Range.     June 

4,  1891. 
Ic.  Granite,       Low   ranges    surrounding   the    Everard    Range. 

June  3,  1891. 
Id.  Travertine-limestone,     Gullies   and  Watercourses.     Everard 

Range.     June  4,  1891. 
1e.  Epidote.     Small  veins  in  granite  mass  of  Everard  Range. 

June  3,  1891. 
If.  JDiorite,     In  huge  masses  west  of   main   mass  of    Everard 

Range.     June  6,  1891. 
1g.  Dionte      Dykes  in  granite  hills  S.W.    of    Everard    Range, 

June  6,  1892. 
1h.  Diorite,  from  small  veins  intruding  the  lower  parts  of  main 

mass  of  Everard  Range.     June  6,  1891. 
ll.    Siliceous  sinter.     Gullies  and  watercourses  in  Everard  Range. 

June  5,  1891. 
Ik.  Semi-opaline  sinter.     Gullies  and  watercourses  of    Everard 

Range.     June  4,  1861. 
1l.  Specimen  of  ceolian-eroded  surface  of  granite  rock,     Everard 

Range.     June  4,  1891. 

IV.  Specimens  collected  by  Messrs.  Lindsay  and  Helms  on 
Jlying-trip  south  from  Camp  4.     June  15,  1891. 

(a)  Within  Camp  4  and  12  miles. 
{h)  Within  12  and  30  miles, 
(c)  Within  30  and  50  miles. 

2.  Granite^  metamorphic.     Rocks  and  boulders  west  of  Everard 

Range.     June  7,  1891. 

3.  Travertine  h  eccia,     Tavertine  rubble  and  quartz  cemented  by 

red  travertine.    Eight  miles  west  of  Camp  1.  June  7,  1891. 

4.  Granite,     Twelve  miles  west  of  Camp  1.     June  7,  1891. 

5.  Travertine-limestone.     Eight  miles  west  of  Camp  2,  forming 

banks  along  Ferdinand  Creek.     June  8,  1891. 

6.  Black   travertine    stained    with  absorbed     vegetable  matter. 

June  8,  1891,  near  Ferdinand  Creek. 
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7.  Sand  from  the  Ferdinand  Creek.     June  8,  1891. 

8.  Jdetnmorphic  homblendic  rock  (decomposed).     Ten  miles  west 

of  Camp  2.     Overlaid  by  travertine-lime.     June  9,  1891. 
9a.   Modular  and  tabular  limestone.     Fiv^  miles  west  of  Camp  3. 

Terraces  along  Ferdinand  Creek.     June  9,  1891. 
9b.    Travertine,  partly  replaced  by  opal-quartz  and  opal.     Near 

dep6t  Camp  4.    On  base  of  granite  rocks.    June  10,  1891. 

10.  Gneissic  granite.     Low   hill   two   miles  N.W.  of    Camp  4. 

June  10,  1891. 
10a.   Granite.     Same  locality.     June  10,  1891. 
10b.  Diorite,  piercing  granite.     N.W.  same  locality.     June  10, 

1891. 

11.  Granite  (decomposed).      Small  hills  between  Camps  4  and  5. 

June  18,  1891. 
Ha.   Diorite.     Same  locality  as  No.  11.     June  18,  1891. 
11b.   Travertine   (including    debris   of   rocks).      Base   of    small 

granite  hills  between  Camp  «4  and  5      June  18,  1891. 

12.  Quartz,  hornblende,  feUpar.      Small  veins  in  granite  hills 

between  Camps  4  and  5.     June  18,  1891. 

13.  Lodestone  (lode  five   feet  wide).      In  granite  hills  between 

Camps  4  and  5.     June  18,  1891. 

14.  Travertine.    In  banks  running  N.S.  escarpment  E.    Between 

Camps  5  and  6.     June  19,  1891. 
14a.   CJialcedony.    Embedded  in  travertine  (14).    June  17,  1891. 
14b,   Travertine,  with  absorbed  organic  matter.     Banks  between 

Camps  5  and  6.     June  19,  1891, 

15.  Diah€ise.     Intersecting  a  diorite  outcrop.     Nine  miles  west 

of  Camp  6,     June  22,  1891. 

16.  Guano-incrustation  of  rock-holes  (bats).     Granite  rocks  near 

Camp  6.     June  22,  1891. 

17.  Diorite.     Low  hills  near  Camp  9.     June  24,  1891. 

17a.  Epidote.      Intersecting    low    diorite    hills   near   Camp    9. 
June  24,  1891. 

18.  Felspatlwse  grit.     Faulted  country  near  Camp  10.     June  29, 

1891. 

19.  Veinstone.     Five  miles  east  of  Camp  11.     Low  range.     June 

29,  1891. 

20.  Qtiartzite.     "Coffin"  Hills,  near  Camp  12.     June  30,  1891. 

21.  Travertine,  as  cement  of  gravel  conglomerate.      Two  miles 

N.W.  from  Camp  12.     July  2,  1891. 

22.  Granite,  with  travertine-incmstsition.     Low  Granite  Hange. 

Camp  14.     July  4,  1891. 

23.  Gneissic  granite.     Birksgate  Range  and  surroundings.     July 

12,  1891. 

24.  Epidote-granite.     Birksgate  Range.     July  8,  1891. 

25.  Quartz-lode.     In  Mount  Sir  Thomas.     July  17,  1891. 
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25a.  Fehpathose  rock\  with  qriartz-vein.     Low  Range. 

July  4,  1891. 
26.  Diorite  (hornblende- rock).     Small  veins  in  granit 

Sir  Thomas.     July  12,  1891. 
27a.  Granite,     Lowest  stratum  of  Turban  Hill.     Jul 
27b.   Granitic  rocky   with  embedded  subangular  grai 

Same  hill,  second  stratum. 
27c.   Quartz  pebbles  of  a  conglomerate.    Same  liill,  thi 
27d.  Silico-fehpathic  rock.    Same  hill,  fourth  stratum, 
27e.  Ferruginous  quartzite.     Same  hill,   fifth  stratun 

1891. 
27f.    Whitish  quartzite.     Turban  Hill,  top  layer.     Ji 

28.  Argillaceous  traverthie.     Gullies  of  Birksgate  Rai 
12,  1891. 

28a.   Gypseous  clay.    Gullies  of  Birksgate  Range.    Jul 

29.  Binary  granite  (microcryst.  quartz,  microcryst.  fel 
back' Hill  (Mount  Gosse  ?)     July  17,  1891. 

30.  l^ravertine.     From  Boundary  Hill  (Mount  Gosse) 
1891. 

31.  Granite.  From  Boundary  Hill.  July  18,  1891. 
31a.  Furite.     From  Boundary  Hill.     July  18,  1891. 

32.  JScaly  quartzite  (lustre  due  to  minute  laminie 
i  Grinding-stone  of  blacks  not  found  in  situ). 
'       *  1891. 

33.  Porphyritic  syenite.     Main  mass  of  Skirmish  Hill 
1891. 

33a.  Porphyrite.  Dykes  in  Skirmish  Hill.  July  20, 
33b.  Porphyrite.     Intrusions  in  Skirmish  Hill,     July 

34.  Porphyritic  titffa..     Surroundings  of  Skirmish  Hil 
1891. 

34a.  Porphyry-breccia.  Base  of  Skirmish  Hill,  Jul 
34b.  Porphyry-clay  stone.     Base  of  Skirmish  Hill.    Jul 

35.  Agate.  In  porphyry  rocks  of  Skirmish  Hill.  Jul 
35a.  Seyni-opal.  From  Skirmisli  Hill.  July  20,  189 
35b.   Quartz  crystals.     Skirmish  Hill.     July  20,   1891 

36.  Speci7ne7is  of  rocks  from  a  flying  trip  towai'ds  sou 
by  Mr.  L.  Wells.     July  25,  1891. 

37.  Porj^hyritic  diabase  and  qxmrtz  vein  intersecting  \ 
Western  parts  of  Skirmish  Hill.     July  26,  18( 

38.  Diorite.     Main  mass  of  Cavenagh  Range.     July  : 

39.  Diorite  (bell-rock).     Cavenagh  Range.     July  29, 
39a.  Aphanitic  diorite.     Cavenagh  Range.     July  30, 
39b.  Quartz-epidosite.     Cavenagh  Range.     July  30,  1 
39c.  Aphanite,     Cavenagh  Range.     July  30,  1891. 
39d.  Felspar^  with  specks  of  horiiblende  (vein  forminj 

Cavenagh  Range.     July  29,   1891. 
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July  29,  1891. 
Gavenagh  Range. 


39e.  Semi-opal,  with  Iwniblende  (small  veins). 
39p.  Quartz,   as   lode   in   hornblende   rock. 

July  29,  1891. 

40.  Tachylite,     Mount  Cooper,  Gavenagh  Range.   July  31,  1891. 
41a.  Granulite.     Ten  miles  east  of  Gamp  33,   Barrow  Range. 

August  3,  1891. 
41b.  Granulite  (gneissic  structure).     Ten  miles  east  of  Gamp  33. 

August  3,  1891. 

42.  Syenite  (semi-porphyritic  structure).      Main  mass  of  Mount 

Squires,  Barrow  Range.      August  5,  1891. 
42a.  Quartz,  lode  in  syenite  of  Mount  Squires.     August  5,  1891. 

43.  Diabase,     Mount  Squires,  Barrow  Range.     August  5,  1891. 

44.  Ferruginous  sandstone.     South-west  side  of  Mount  Squires. 

August  5,  1891. 

45.  Specimens  from  the  Warhurton  Range  and  Elder  Greek,  D. 

Lindsay.     August  10,  1891. 

46.  Specimens  from  e^  flying  trip  in  Gibson's  Desert,  F.  W.  Leech. 

August  10,  1891. 

47.  Fehtone,  from  a  dyke  in  Mount  Squires.     August  26, 1891. 
48a.  Syenite,  from  Mount  Squires.     August  29,  1891. 

48b.  Porphyry-syenite,  from  Mount  Squires.     August  29,  1891. 
48c.  Epidosite,   as   lode   intersecting   48b.      August   29,    1891. 
Mount  Squires. 

49.  Felstone-porphyry,    As  dykes  in  Mount  Squires.     September 

1,  1891. 
49a,  Quartzose   diabase.      South   side   of  Mount  Squires.     Sep- 
tember 1,  1891. 

50.  Quartzite.     From  Townsend  Ridges.     September  2,  1891. 
50a.   Quartzose  grit.      From   Townsend   Ridges.     September  2, 

1891. 

50b.  Argillaceous  sandstone,  with  mica  lamells.  Terraces  near 
Gamp  40  (waterhole).     September  4,  1891. 

50a  Ferrughwus  sandstone.  Same  locality  as  No.  oOb.  Sep- 
tember 4,  1891. 

50d.  Travertine,  Govering  the  ferruginous  clay  sandstone. 
Same  locality.     Gamp  40.     September  4,  1891. 

51.  Quartz-pebbles,     As  layers  in  terraces  crossed  between  Gamps 

40  and  41.     September  5,  1891. 
51a.  Quartzite,     Ridges  between  Gamps  40  and  41.     September 

5,  1891. 
I>1b.   Clay  (indurated).     Top  stratum  of  ridge  between  Gamps  40 

and  41.     September  5,  1891. 
51c.  Sandstone,  with  siliceous  cement.     Between  Gamps  40  and 

41.     D.  Lindsay.     September  5,  1891. 
51 D.  Clay,   enclosing   minute  mica     lamells.      Ridge    between 

Gamp  40  and  41.     September  5,  1891. 
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52.  Argillaceous  cement^  of  a  quartz-breccia.     Between  Camps  43 

and  44.     September  9,  1891. 

53.  Sand  concretions.     Desert  between  Camps  40  and  50. 

53a.  Jasperite  and  qiuirtz.  Between  Camps  47  and  48.  Sep- 
tember 10,  1891. 

53b.  Micaceous  sandstone.  Outcropping  between  Camps  47  and 
48.     September  10,  1891. 

54.  Calcareotis  tuffa.       From  an  extinct  mound-spring,  between 

Camps  52  and  53.     September  11,  1891. 

54a.  Carbon/iceous  travertine.  Between  Camps  52  and  53. 
September  11,  1891. 

54b.  Nodular  limestorie.  Between  Camps  52  and  53.  Septem- 
ber 11,  1891. 

55.  Quartz-pebbles.     Between  Camps  53  and  54.      September  12, 

1891. 

55a.  Porcellanised  sandstone.  Cliffs  between  Camps  53  and  54. 
September  12,  1891. 

55b.  Obisdian  bombs.  Found»  in  Great  Victoria  Desert.  Sep- 
tember 1,  1891  ;  October  2,  1891. 

56a.  Gneiss^  with  garnets.  Between  Camps  53  and  54.  Sep- 
tember 15,  1891. 

56b.  Mica-schist.  Between  Camps  53  and  54.  September  15, 
1891. 

56c.  Pegmatite.  Between  Camps  53  and  54.  September  15, 
1891. 

56d.  Breccia.  Formed  by  rubble  of  aforesaid  rocks.  Between 
Camps  53  and  54.     September  15,  1891. 

56e.  Felspar,  out  of  a  pegmatite.  Between  Camps  53  and  54. 
September  15,  1891. 

57.  Micro-oolitic   travertine.      Between  Camps  54  and  55.     Sep- 

tember 16,  1891. 

58.  Clay.     From  the  bottom  of  Queen  Victoria  Spring.    Sep- 

tember 24,  1891. 

59.  Sandstone  and  conglomerate,  with  loess.     Cover  forming  the 

hills  south-west  of  Victona  Spring.     September  25,  1891. 

60i.  Homblendic  granite.  Between  Camps  61  and  62.  Sep- 
tember 28,  1891. 

60ia.  Syenite.    Between  Camps  61  and  62.    September  27,  189L 

60i.  Quartz  veins  in  schistose  rocks.  Between  Camps  61  and  62. 
September  27, 1891. 

60ia.  Talcose  schist.  Between  Camps  61  and  62.  September  27, 
1891. 

60a.  Felspathic  rock,  highly  decomposed  (No,  60b.).  Between 
Camps  61  and  62.     September  27,  1891. 

60b.  Granitite  (felspathic  rock,  binary  granite).  Between  Camps 
61  and  62.     September  27,  1891. 
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61-  Siliceous  slate  (lydite).  Between  Camps  63  and  64.  Sep- 
tember 29,  1891. 

61a.    Grit  rock.   Between  Camps  63  and  64.    September  28,  1891. 

61b.  Siliceoits  sand-congloiimrate  (first  state  of  weathering  of 
61a).     Between  Camps  64  and  65.    September  30,  1891. 

6 1  c.  Siliceous  conglomerate  (second  state  of  decomposition  of  61a). 
Between  Camps  64  and  65.     September  30,  1891. 

62.  Gravel    and   gravel-conglomerate.      Great   Victoria    Desert. 

September  2,  1891  ;  September  25,  1891. 

63.  Limestone  nodules.      Between    Victoria  Spring  and  Fraser 

Range.     September  25,  1891  ;    October  1,  1891. 

64.  Afagnesite.    Found  amongst  the  lime-nodules.     September  28, 

1891. 
S3.    Seini'vitrijied  sand.     Deposited  by  white  ants  in  hollow  trees. 
September  30,  1891. 

66.  Vacat. 

67.  Garnetiferous  gneiss,      Symonds  Hill,  Fraser  Range.     Octo- 

ber 15,  1891. 
6  7 1-    Horyiblendic  schist.     Main  mass  of  Fraser  Range.     October 

15,  1891. 

68.  Garnetiferous  Mica-schist,     North  of  Fraser  Range.     Octo- 

ber 15,  1891. 
68i.    Quartz  in  veins.     West  side  of  Fraser  Ranfi:e.     October  16, 

1891 
68  a.    Quartz  ivom  i\  Pegmatite  gB.ng\xe.     Western  parts  of  Fraser 

Range.     October  16,  1891. 

69.  Zfinionite,     North  parts  of  Fraser  Range.    October  16, 1891. 

Cap  of  lode. 
6  9 1.    Specular ite.      Cap  of  lode.     North  of  Fraser  Range. 
699.    jPsilamelane,    Cap  of  lode.  North  of  Fraser  Range.    October 

16,  1891. 

70a.    Felspar    in    pegmatite,    Kangaroo    Hill.      Fraser    Range. 

October  16,  1891. 
7 Ob.    Mica  in  pegmatite, 'Ka,nga,roo  H  ill,     Fraser  Range.    October 

10, 1891. 

71.  Argillaceous  slate.     Between  Camps  70  and  71.     November 

3,  1891. 

72.  ^ornblendic  slate.     Between  Camps  70  and  71.     November 

3,  1891 
72a.    Q^ulrtz  as  lode  in  schistose  rocks.     Between  Camps  70  and 
71.     November  3,  1891. 

73.  Gneiss,     Between  Camps  70  and  71.     November  3,  1891. 

74-  Indurated  homblendic   slate.     Between  Camps  70  and  71. 

November  4,  1891. 

75-  Talcose  gneiss   (sericit   gneiss?).     Near   waterhole   between 

Camps  71  and  72.     November  11,  1891. 
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75.  Decomposed  gneissic  rock.    Same  locality.   November  4,  1891. 
75a.  Siliceous  conglomerate.    Cliffs  near  salt  lake,  between  Camps 

72  and  73.     November  5,  1891. 
75b.  Ferrugiiuyus  qiiartz-conghm^erate.     Low  cliffs  along  a  salt 

lake,  between  Camps  72  and  73.     November  5,  1891. 
75c.  Diabase.     Dykes  outcropping  in  a  salt  lake  between  Camps 

72  and  73.     November  5,  1891. 

76.  Diabase.     Specimen  of  seolian  erosion.     Chain  of  salt  lakes 

between  Camps  72  and  73.  November  5,  1891. 
76a.  Siliceous  breccia.      Found   on   shore   of    small    salt  lakes 

between  Camps  72  and  73.  November  5,  1891. 
76b.  Argilktceous  sandstone.      Forming  a  cliff  between  Camps 

73  and  74.     November  6,  1891. 

77.  Clay    from    the    bottom    of    Lake     Lefroy ;    south    shore. 

*  November  7,  1891. 
77  a.  Siliceous  limonite.     South  shore  of  Lake  Lefroy.     Novem- 
ber 7,  1891. 

78.  Efflorescent  salts.     Lake  Lefroy.     November  7,  1891. 

79.  Diabase.      South    shore    of     Lake    Lefroy,    Parker   Hills. 

November  7,  1891. 
79a.  Diabase-porphyry,     Parker  Hills.     November  7,  1891. 
79b.  Hornblendic  gneiss.     Parker  Hills.     November  7,  1891. 

80.  Indurated  liornblendic   slate.     Mount   Monger  and   Hunt's 

Well.     November  8,  1891. 

81.  Hornblendic    schist     Ranges   between    Camps    75  and  76. 

November  8,  1891. 

82.  Granite.     Outcropping  in  big  boulders  between  Camps  76 


and  84      November  11-19,  1891. 


83.  Gravely  consisting  of  a  quartzose  conglomerate  and  claystones. 

Between  Camps  80  and  82.     November  15-16,  1891. 

84.  Quartzose  grit^  forming  the  material  for  the  gravel.    Near 

Mount  Caroline.     November  17,  1891. 
84a.  Qiuirtz  in  veins  and  layers  between  the  grit.      Near  Mount 
Caroline.     November  17,  1891. 

85.  Siliceous  schist.     Between  Camps  84  and  85.     November  11, 

1891. 

86.  Hornblendic    slate    country    rock     of    auriferous    lodes  at 

Southern  Cross,  Yilgam.     November  20,  1891. 

86a.  Setni-opal  from  Fraser's  South  Mine.  Presented  by  Captain 
Oats. 

86b.  Tungsten  ore.  Found  in  Fraser^s  South  Mine.  Captain 
Oats. 

86c.  Auriferous  quartz  from  the  Central  Mine.  Presented  bj 
Captain  NichoUs. 

86 D.  Auriferous  q\iartz^  from  the  Central  Extended  Mine.  Pre- 
sented by  Captain  Rodgers. 
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86e.   Wul/enitey  from  the  Central  Extended  Mine.    Presented  by 

Captain  Rodgers. 
86p.  Aurt/er(yii8  quartZy  from  Hope's  Hill  Mine,  Yilgarn. 
86g.  Steatite,  from  Hope's  Hill  Mine  (Mr..  Dreyer),  Yilgam. 
86h.  Molybdenite,  from  Hope's  Hill  Mine,  Yilgam. 
86i.    Kaolin  (auriferous),  Hope's  Hill  Mine,  Yilgarn. 

87.  Homblendic  schist.     Golden    Valley,   Yilgam.      December 

2,  1891. 
87a.  Homblendic  slate.     Golden  Valley.     December  2,  1891. 
87b.  Jasper  (highly  ferruginous  quartz).     Dykes  and  leaders  at 

Golden  Valley.     December  2  1891. 
87c.  Auri/erofis  quartz,  from  Katherine  Mine,  Golden  Valley. 

December  2,  1891.     Presented  by  the  Captain. 
87d.  Auriferous  quartz,  from  the  Waterhole  Mine,  Golden  Valley. 

December  2,  1891.     Presented  by  the  Captain. 
87b.  Quartz  toitli  pyrites,  from  the  lowest  level  (150)  of  Katherine 

Mine.     December  2,  1891. 
87f.  Hornblende.     Presented  by  Mr.  Huggins,  of  Golden  Valley. 
87g.  Travertine,   Ground  in  creek-bed  of  Golden  Valley.    Decem 

ber  2,  1891. 
87h.  Argillaceous  limestone  (travertine)  in  cracks  and  crevices  of 

Catherine  Mine,  Golden  Valley.     December  2,  1891. 

88.  Bat  guano.     In  caves  of  a  granite  rock  near  Camp  89,  Lake 

Deborah.     November  5,  1891. 

89.  Auriferous  quartz  from  Ullaiing.     Presented  by  Mr.  Speck- 

mann,  of  Golden  Valley. 

90.  Qttartzite.     Rocks  near  Camp  94.     December  11,  1891. 

91.  Siliceous  clay,  resulting  from  weathered  granite  rocks  near 

Camp  94.     December  11,  1891. 

92.  Siliceous  sinter.     Covering  granite   rocks   near   Camp    94. 

December  11,  1891. 

93.  Argillaceous  sandstone.     North  of  Mount  Churchman,  Camp 

98.     December  15,  1891. 

94.  Sandstone.     Near  Camp  99.     December  16,  1891. 

95.  Decomposed  gneissic  rock.     Between  Camp  94.      December 

16,  1891. 

96.  Augite-schist.     Near  Camp  101  (Mount  Kenneth).  December 

20,  1891. 

97.  Sehaalstein  (porphyry  tuffa).      Ten  miles   west  of   Mount 

Kenneth.     February  21,  1891. 

98.  Diabase  (decomposed).     Between  Camps  103  and  104,  Can- 

ning Hills.     December  12,  1891. 
98a.  Ferruginous  quartzite-slate.      Canning   Hills.      December 

22,  1891. 
99a-c.  Homblendic  slates  (difterent    states    of    decomposition). 

Canning  Hills.     December  22,  1891, 
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100.  Decomposed  metamorphic  schist.     Canning  Hills.    December 

22,  1891. 

101.  Decomposed  metamorphic  rock.     Canning  Hills.     December 

22,  1891. 

102.  Indurated  slate.     Ten  miles   N.W.  of  Townsend   Station, 

Murchison  Goldfield.     January  2,  1892. 

103.  Hornblendic  slate.     Camp  111.     January  2,  1892. 

104.  Opaline  sinter.     Twenty-two  Miles  Well,  near  Cruikshank's 

Station.     January  3,  1892. 

105.  Sand  conglomerate.     Near  Cruikshank's  Station,  Annean; 

Camp  113.     January  3,  1892. 

106.  Asbestos^  from  Mt.  Magnet.     Presented  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Simp- 

son.    December  1,  1892. 
107a.  Gold  qiiartz,  from  the  Nannine  Mine,  Murchison  goldfield. 

Presented  by  Mr.    McPherson,   discoverer   of   the   field. 

January  13,  1892. 
107b.  Jasperite  (ferruginous  quartzite).    Murchison  Goldfield. 
1 07c.  Decmnposed  slaty  rock.     Murchison  Goldfield. 
107d.  Hornblendic  slate.     Murchison  Goldfield. 
107e.  Talcose  slate.     Murchison  Goldfield. 
107p.  Micaceous  schist,     Murchison  Goldfield. 
107g.  Amphibole  schist,     Murchison  Goldfield. 
107h.  Mica  slate,     Murchison  Goldfield. 

N.B. — A  complete  collection  of  the  above  was  presented  to  th« 
School  of  Mines,  Adelaide,  and  a  nearly  complete  collection  to 
each  of  the  following  institutions  : — Geological  Museum,  Perth ; 
Royal  College  of  Science,  London ;  and  Mining  Academy, 
Freiberg. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES    ON   THE    ABOVE-NAMED 
COLLECTION.* 

By  a  W.  Stelznbr,  Professor  op  Geology  and  PALiB0!m)L0GT, 
OP  THE  Royal  Saxon  Academy  op  Mines  at  Preibebo. 

Mr.  Victor  Streich,  Adelaide. 

Dear  Sir — According  to  your  desire,  I  submit  to  you  my 
opinion  on  the  rock  specimens  collected  by  you,  especially  on 
those  which  require,  according  to  my  opinion,  a  different  deter- 
mination as  given  by  you  on  the  labels. 

"  1b.  Epidote  Diabase,  Everard  Range,  occurring  in  dykes." 
It  is  probably  one  of  those  mixtures  consisting  of  quartz  and 

•  Received  since  the  above  list  was  printed. — [Ed.     13/3/93.] 
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epidote  which  occurs  frequently  in  crevices  of  granites  and 
syenites,  and  which  are  to  be  taken  as  a  product  of  lateral  segre 
gation  of  these  rocks. 

"  1g.  Diorite,  in  huge  masses  west  of  main  mass  of  Everard 
Range."  According  to  the  microscopical  examination  of  the 
prepared  rock-section,  quartzose  diabase  of  ophitic  structure  ; 
quartz  is  only  present  in  small  quantities.  As  an  accessory 
constituent  is  to  be  mentioned  apatite.  The  same  applies  to  In. 
"  8.  Metamorphic  hornblendic  rock.  Ten  miles  west  of  Camp 
No.  2."     Is  gneiss. 

"10b.  Diorite.   Protrudinglowgranite  hills  two  miles  north-west 

of  Camp  No.  4."     Is  quartzose  diabase.     Plagioclase  and  quartz 

show   partly  granophysic  structure.     Some  biotite  is  also  present. 

"11a.  Diorite.    Low  hills  between  Camps  4  and  5."     Is  olivine 

diabase. 

"  17.  Diorite.  Low  hills  near  Camp  9."  Is  very  computet 
olivine  diabase. 

"  22.  Fehpathoae  rock.  Low  range.  Camp  14."  Is  a  very  fine 
granular  granite. 

"  26.  Diorite.  Small  veins  in  granite  of  Mount  Sir  Thomas." 
Is  diabase  poor  in  olivine. 

"  33a.  Porphyrite,  Dykes  in  porphyritic  syenite,  Skirmish 
Hill."  There  are  in  the  principal  matrix  of  this  rock  porphyritic 
orthoclase  crystals.  As  the  petography  of  to-day  applies  the  word 
porphyry  only  to  porphyritic  rocks  containing  plagioclase,  the 
term  felsite-porphyry  would  be  more  appropriate. 

"39.  Diorite  (Bell  rock).  Cavenagh  Range."  Is  according 
to  the  result  of  microscopical  examination  of  the  prepared  rock 
section  a  very  compact  olivine  diabase. 

"  40.  Tachylite.  Mount  Cooper,  Cavenagh  Range."  This  rock 
is  of  such  an  extremely  fine  grain,  that  I  can  not  determine  it, 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  on  rock  sections. 

"  41a.  Granulite.  Ten  miles  East  of  Camp  33,  Barrow 
Range."  This  rock  resembles  so  closely  the  granulite  of  the 
Saxon  granulite-ellipsis,  that  it  could  have  been  found  there  as 
well!* 

"  47.  Felstone.  Mount  Squires."  Felsite-porphyry  hnde 
N.  33a). 

"48.  JEpidosite,  Intruding  as  veins,  the  syenite  of  Mount 
Squires."  These  veins  are  results  of  lateral-segregation  (like  1b), 
and  can  not  be  looked  upon  as  special  rock  formations.  The 
same  is  to  be  said  about  N.  49  and  N.  49a.  (quartzose  diabase). 
In  the  syenite  of  the  Plauenshe  Grund  near  Dresden  these  small 
segregation- veins  are  of  constant  occurrence. 

•Hennan  Credner,  Erlaeuterun^en  der  geol.  Special  —  Karte  vou 
Sachsen,  Sectionen  Geringswalde,  Glauchau,  Kochlitz,  Waldheim. 
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"  49.  Feldstone-porphyry,  Dykes  in  Mount  Squires."  Accord- 
to  the  prepared  rock  section  a  true  felsite-porphyry. 

**  53b.  Micaceous  acMidstone.  Outcropping  between  Camp  47- 
48."  According  to  its  lithological  character,  I  should  call  it 
micaceous  schist. 

"55b.  Obaidianrbotnbs,  Found  between  Everard  Range  and 
Fraser  Range."  Most  decidedly  not  of  cosmic  origin,  as  sug- 
gested by  you  in  your  private  letter  to  me.  At  least,  so  hi 
there  are  no  vitreous  masses  known  to  me  of  meteoric  origin. 
According  to  their  shape,  I  feel  inclined  to  pronounce  them  as 
waterworn,  and  I  should  think  that  the  obsidian,  from  which 
they  are  derived,  will  be  found  yet  in  situ.  I  cannot  say  any- 
thing more  about  them  without  any  knowledge  of  their 
occurrence. 

"  56a.  Gneiss  with  garnets.  Between  Camps  53  and  54."  The 
specimen  submitted  to  me  is  free  from  felspar,  and,  therefore, 
micaceous  schist. 

"  67l.  H(yi*nblende-schist.  Main  mass  of  Fraser  Range."  Is, 
according  to  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  rock  section, 
an  undecomposed  diabase,  which  is  distinguished  on  account  ox 
its  containing  highly  pleochroitic  augite  and  biotite  and  apatite  as 
accessory  components. 

"  72.  HorMendic  slate.  Between  Camps  70  and  71."  In  con- 
sideration of  the  microscopical  examination  of  a  section  of  this 
rock,  to  be  pronounced  as  amphibolite. 

"  75c.  Diabase.  Dykes  in  salt  lake  between  Camps  72  and 
73."     Like  72,  and  therefore  not  an  intrusive  rock. 

"  80.  Indurated  Jiornblendic  slate.  Mount  Monger  and  Hunfs 
Well."     Is  indurated  argillaceous  slate. 

"  87f.  Hornblende.  Golden  Valley."  Is  fibrous  tourmaline, 
as  ascertained  by  the  microscope  and  the  blowpipe  (containing 
boracic  acid). 

"  96.  Augite-schist.  Near  Camp  101,  Mt.  Kenneth."  Accord- 
ing to  the  microscopical  examination,  rather  diorite,  which  con- 
tains, probably  as  a  secondary  formation,  small  quantities  of 
quartz  and  epidote. 

"  107b.  Micaceous  schist.  Murchison  Goldfield."  Contains 
felspar,  and  therefore  to  be  called  gneiss. 

Without  any  knowledge  of  the  formation  and  occurrence  of 
the  rock  specimens  submitted  to  me,  I  am  not  able  to  give  any 
geological  notes  on  them.  I  have,  therefore,  limited  myself  to 
these  few  petrographical  notes,  and  I  hope  and  wish  that  they 
will  be  of  some  use  to  you. 

Yours  obediently, 

A.  W.  Stelzkeb. 
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APPENDIX. 

LIST  OF  ROCK  SPECIMENS 

COLLECTKD-BY  Mr.  WeLLS  ON  A  JOURNEY  EaST    FROM  MURCHISON 
GOLDPIELD,    DETERMINED  BY  PROFESSOR  TaTE. 


Sandstones. 

30.  Pine  sandstone.     March  19,  1892. 

31a.  Coarser  siliceous  sandstone.     March  22,  lS92  ;  lat.  26°  47V 

long.  123''  13'. 
32.  Coarser  siliceous  sandstone.     March,  24,  1892. 
33a  Sandstone  (laminated).     March  24,  1892. 

Qivartzites. 

2a.  Schistose  quartzite,    banded  with  haematite.     February  26^ 

1892. 
2b.  Schistose  quartzite,  banded  with   haematite.     February  26^ 

1892. 

19.  Quartzite.     March  8,  1892. 
42.  Quartzite.     April  2,  1892. 

26.  Banded  quartzite.     March  12,  1892. 
40a.   Banded  quartzite.     March  31,  1892. 

34.  Quartzite,   with   cavities   containing  ilmenite.      March    27,^ 
1892 ;  lat.  26^  26',  long.  12  r  50'. 

Clays. 

20.  Decomposed  clay-slate.     March  8,  1892. 

22.  Impure  kaoUn.     March  8,  1892. 

30.  White  siliceous  mudstone.     March  19,  1892. 
33c.  White  hard  slate.     March  24,  1892. 

38.  Decomposed  clay-slate.     March  30,  1892;  lat.  26"  30',  long. 
120^*  52'. 

Ironstones^  dsc. 

17.  Ironstone.     March  7,  1892. 

23.  Ironstone,  limonite.     March  9,  1892. 

31.  Siliceous  ferro-mudstone.     March  22,  1892. 
36.  Ironstone  gossan.     March  28,  1892. 

6d,  Agglomerated  hollow  spheroids  of  siliceous   limonite   (con- 
cretionary).    March  1,  1892. 


21b.  Chert. 
40a  Chert. 


Flints. 

March  8,  1892. 
March  31,  1892. 
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Vein  Quartz, 

3a.  Vein  quartz.     February  27,  1892;  lat.  27'  20',  long.  120*  ICy. 

4.   Vein  quartz.     February  29,  1892. 

6a.  Vein  quartz.     March  1,  1892. 

6b.  Vein  quartz.     March  1,  1892. 

6c.  Breccia   of   vein   quartz   with   limonite-cement.       !March    1, 

1892. 
10a.  Vein  quartz.     March  5,  1892. 
11a.  Vein  quartz.     March  5,  1892. 
11b.  Breccia  of   vein  quartz  with  limonite-cement.      March  5, 

1892. 
14.  Vein  quartz.     March  6,  1^92. 
27a.  Auriferous  quartz.     March  12,  1892. 
lie.  Vein  quartz.     March  5,  1892. 

27.  Vein  quartz.     March  12,  1892. 

Grits,  &c. 

1.  Sharp  quartzitic  grit  (probably  derived  from  waste  of  granite)- 

February  25,  1892. 
3b.  Coarse  grit.     Same  nature  as  1.     February  27,  1892. 
9.  Foliated  felspatho-quartzose  grit.     March  4,  1892. 
10b.  Ferruginous  quartzose  grit.     March  5,  1892. 
12.  Conglomerate  of  small  quartz-pebbles.     March  5,  1892. 
16.  Decomposed  quartzose  felstone.     March  7,  1892;  lat.  27*  34', 

long.  12r  47'. 
18.  Conglomerate  of  small  quartz-pebbles,  with  smaller  grains. 

March  7,  1892. 
21a.  Quartzitic  grit.     March  8,  1892. 
24.  Sharp  quartzitic  grit  (probably  derived  from  waste  of  granite). 

March  10,  1892. 
33a.  Sharp   quartzitic    grit    (probably   derived   from    waste   o£ 

granite).     March  24,  1892. 
39.  Conglomerate  of  small  quartz-pebbles.     March  31,  1892. 

Granulites,  <fcc. 

25a.  Granulite.     March  11,  1892. 
25b.  Granulite.     March  11,  1892. 

28.  Granulite,  passing  to  granite.     March  13,  1892. 

29.  Granulite.     March  13,  1892. 

35.  Decomposed  macro-granulite.     March  27,  1892 ;  lat.  26'  26', 

long.  12r  50'. 
37.  Decomposed  granulite.     March  30,  1892. 
41.  Decomposed  macro-granulite.     March  31,  1892. 
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Diorites. 

5.   Gabbro.     March  1,  1892. 
13.    Diorite.     March  6,  1892. 

Miscellaneous. 

6b-   Hornblende-schist.     March  1,  1892. 

27b.   Micaceous  schist,  decomposed.     March  12,  1892. 

7.   TVood  asbestos.     March  1,  1892. 

15.   Travertine.     March  6,  1892. 

^.B. — A  complete  collection  of  the  above  was  presented  to  the 
School  of  Mines,  Adelaide. 
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METEOROLOGY. 

By  victor  STREICH, 

Geologist    to    the    Expedition. 

Notes  re  Meteorological  Record. — A  description  and  enumeration 
of  the  meteorological  instruments  employed  being  unnecessary,  it 
remains  here  only  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  method  of  obsen- 
ing,  and  also  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  occasional  observations 
of  meteorologically  interesting  phenomena.  The  hours  of  obser- 
vation were  9  a.m.,  3  p.m.,  and  9  p.m.  The  last-mentioned  hour, 
liowever,  could  not  bo  kept  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  journey, 
owing  to  the  early  hour  at  which  the  camp  retired  for  the  night. 
The  instruments  themselves  were  read  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  Mr.  Todd,  C.M.G.,  in  the  handbook  for  the  officers. 
f  Concerning  the  completeness  of  the  register,  every  effort  was 

made  to  keep  it  regularly  posted  ;  but  from  unavoidable  causes, 
;  such  as  difficulties  in  travelling  usually  met  with,   or  geological 

researches  of  an  engrossing  nature  receiving  particular  attention 
at  the  hour  for  observation,  several  blanks  in  the  register  were 
necessitated.  The  entries  in  the  register  state  the  simple  reading- 
off  of  the  instruments,  no  corrections  or  reductions  of  any  kind 
have  been  made  on  them.  The  observations  have  been  all  made 
by  myself,  except  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  January,  1892,  at 
the  Annean  Station,  Murchison,  where,  during  my  absence  on  a 
flying  trip  to  the  neighbouring  goldtields,  Mr.  Helms  had  the 
I  goodness  to  keep  the  meteorological    register,   I   having  satisfied 

f  myself  from  previous  trials  that  our  methods  of  observing  were 

'  alike.     As  it  will  be  noticed,   more   elaborate  observations  were 

f,  made  when  in  stationary  camps  (Octol>er,  1891,  Eraser  Range), 

i  and  also  that  a  kind  of  "  term  observations  "  were  made  on  the 

21st  of  each  month,  at  least  whenever  possible.     It  will  be  found 
stated    in   the   register  (under  the  heading  "  Remarks ")  when 
r  observations  were  made  in  camp  or  en  route.     The  barometrical 

f  readings  when  en  routes  of  course,   cannot  claim   to   be  of  great 

f  importance  as  meteorological  observations,  as  the  height  when  read- 

r  oflf  at  the  aforesaid  hours  differed  sometimes  considerably.  Unfor- 

i  tunately  a  great  number  of  thermometers  had  to  be  sacrificed  for 

;  the  sake  of  science,  as  all  thermometrical  observations  were  read 

•  off  after  swinging,  and  to  swing  a  thermometer  on  camel  back 

\  without  accident  in  a  dense  Australian  bush  is  by  no  means  an 

easy  matter.     Fortunately,  however,  the  supply  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  any  records  in  the  register. 
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Occjisional  Observations. — Short  entries  have  been  made  in  the 
register ;  but  it  will  be  serWceable  to  give  here  a  more  exhaustive 
description  of  them. 

Zodiacal  Lights, — These  were  developed  with  a  remarkable 
degree  of  distinctness,  especially  from  August  to  December,  and 
were  visible  about  half  an  hour  after  sunset.  Under 
favourable  circumstances,  not  only  was  the  well-known  glow- 
ing pyramid  to  be  seen  in  the  west  ,but  also  a  smaller  and 
less  distinct  one  rising  over  the  eastern  horizon.  The  connecting 
bridge,  however,  between  these  two,  which  is  said  to  be  visible  in 
dry,  tropical,  as  also  sub-tropical  regions,  could  not  be  discerned, 
neither  was  a  zodiacal  light  ever  to  be  seen  before  day-dawn. 

Meteors. — These  phenomena  were  frequently  observed  all 
through.  At  the  end  of  the  month  of  July,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  August,  however,  they  were  more  numerous  than  at  any  other 
time.  The  radiative  point  of  the  "  Swarm  "  was  situated  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  sky.  Another  less  prominent  flock  of 
meteors  was  observed  on  the  21st  December,  its  radiative  point 
lying  apparently  in  the  southern  part  of  the  firmament. 

Lridescent  Clmids. — A  splendid  phenomenon  was  observed  on 
the  29th  December,  1891.  A  stratus  cloud  partly  cirrial  cover- 
ing the  sun,  shone  in  splendid  rainbow  colours,  green  and  violet 
being  the  most  conspicuous.  It  lasted  for  about  two  minutes, 
and  the  cloud  being  the  only  one  disappeared  suddenly  at  the 
expiration  of  about  that  time.  It  occurred  at  1.20  p.m.,  tern 
perature  being  at  the  time  about  104°,  wind  slight,  in  a  south- 
westerly direction. 

Surface  Temperature, — Careful  observations  were  also  taken  to 
ascertain  the  nocturnal  decrease  in  temperature  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air.  This  was  done  in  the 
undermentioned  way,  and  read-off  in  the  morning  before  sunrise. 
For  that  purpose  three  thermometers  were  used,  one  being  fixed 
about  six  inches  above  the  ground,  the  next  two  feet  and  a  half, 
and  the  third  five  feet,  and  the  following  results  were  ob- 
tained : — 

(1)  Birksgate  Raiige, — Camp  surrounded  by  high  granite  ranges, 
and  well  protected  from  winds.  Inunediately  above  the  ground, 
37^" ;  2|  ft.  above  ground,  39° ;  5  ft.  above  ground,  40"  F. 

(2)  At  Skirmish  IlilL — Camp  in  a  fairly  open  plain,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  hill,  about  half  a  mile  away.  Six  inches  above 
ground,  23° ;  2  ft.  above  ground,  24*5° ;  5  ft.  above  ground, 
26"  F. 

(3)  At  Barrow  Range. — Camp  in  an  open  plain,  only  a  few 
granite  rocks  some  100  yards  off.  Six  inches  above  ground,  25° ; 
2J  ft.,  above  ground,  28° ;  5  ft.  above  ground,  30°  F. 

The  great  difference  of  the  three  readings  of  the  last  observa- 
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tion  is  probably  due  to  the  unprotectedness  of  the  camp,  whilst 
the  two  other  observations  show  the  influence  which  is  exercised 
by  neighbouring  hills.  In  all  three  cases  the  observations 
show  differences  which  are  quite  astonishing.  The  minimam 
temperature  for  every  night,  as  given  in  the  observations,  was 
taken  5  ft.  above  ground. 

Cloudage, — The  kind  of  clouds  is  not  given  in  the  meteoro- 
logical tables,  as  there  is  no  space  provided  for  such  particulars, 
although  same  were  duly  registered  in  the  Field  Book,  as  well  a8 
the  direction  from  which  they  were  moving. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  it  was  observed  that  the  ctmo, 
the  genuine  feathery  kind,  was  generally  found  in  the  early 
morning  and  in  the  evening  shortly  before  and  after  sunset,  and 
that  this  upper-current  cloudage  almost  invariably  moved  from 
north-west. 

The  cirro-cumulus  was  rarely  observed,  and  never  so  moing, 
from  a  distinct  direction,  but  whenever  seen  it  could  be  taken  as 
a  sure  indication  of  an  increase  of  atmospherical  moisture. 

Cumulus  clouds  generally  aggregated  towards  noon.  The 
direction  in  which  they  moved  was  in  the  early  portion  of  our 
journey  (May-July)  very  variable,  but  during  the  latter  part  an 
easterly  direction  was  prevalent. 

From  these  general  remarks  however  about  cloudage,  and  its 
main  direction  of  moving,  the  portion  about,  and  south  of,  Qneen 
Victoria  Spring,  and  down  to  the  Fraser  Range,  must  be 
excepted,  for  this  region  being  situated  within  the  reach  of 
coastal  influences,  the  climate  and  conditions  were  consequently 
more  of  a  maritime  nature. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  assuming  that  a  distinct  climatic 
boundary  exists  here  have  been  given  in  a  former  chapter,  and 
are  purely  of  topographical  nature. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  a  few  days  before  reaching  Queen 
Victoria  Spring  a  strong  cooling  south-south-west  breeze  could 
be  noticed  springing  up  about  11  a.  m.  every  day,  which  increased 
in  strength  as  the  coast  was  approached. 

Should  not  also  the  existence  of  such  a  strong  soakage,  as 
Queen  Victoria  Spring  has  been  at  one  time,  be  attributed  to  the 
meeting  in  this  region  of  the  dry  and  hot  north-east  winds  of  the 
interior  with  the  moist  southerly  coastal  winds,  which,  if  it  should 
take  place,  would  be  bound  to  create  at  times  hea\^  atmospherical 
disturbances ;  and,  furthermore,  does  not  the  occurrence  of 
Xanthorrhea  thereabout  also  point  to  increased  atmospherical 
precipitates  ? 

On  Electric  Discharges. — None  were  observed  during  the 
early  part  of  the  journey.  It  was  at  the  end  of  September, 
between  Victoria  Spring  and  Fraser  Range,  when  slight  ligbt- 
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ning,  without  thunder,  was  noticeable  towards  east.  A  few 
similarly  slight  discharges  without  atmospherical  precipitates 
were  observed  during  the  next  three  months,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  January  that  the  proper  thunderstorm 
season  set  in,  notwithstanding  the  intense  dry  heat  which  was 
experienced  at  this  time. 

Here  a  few  words  about  the  phenomenon  of  booming  noises, 
about  which  a  few  remarks  are  given  in  the  "Handbook  for 
the  Guidance  of  the  OflScers  of  the  Expedition,"  viz.  : — 
"  Travellers  and  explorers  in  different  parts  of  the  world  have 
occasionally  been  startled  by  loud  booming  sounds  resembling 
the  distant  discharge  of  heavy  pieces  of  artillery.  Captain 
Sturt,  in  his  explorations  on  the  Darling  in  1828,  and  again 
in  1844  in  the  Far  North,  between  the  Stony  Desert  and 
Eyre's  Creek,  reports  having  heard  similar  noises,  but  was 
unable  to  ofter  any  suggestions  as  to  their  cause.  In  the 
event  of  such  sounds  being  heard  by  yourself  or  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  you  will  be  careful  to  note  the  exact  time  on 
wliich  heard,  the  supposed  distance  away  and  the  direction,  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  (whether  clear  or  cloudy),  the  nature  of 
the  surrounding  country  (whether  sandy  and  flat  or  rocky  and 
mountainous),  and,  by  way  of  comparison,  refer  to  similar  well- 
known  sounds.  Enquiries  on  these  points  should  also  be  made 
at  all  stations  throughout  Central  Australia,  and  at  all  outlying 
sheep  and  cattle  stations  at  which  the  expedition  may  happen  to 
call,  carefully  noting  every  instance  of  these  loud  noises  being 
heard,  together  with  the  name  of  your  informant,  his  opinion  as 
to  the  cause,  and  such  other  matter  as  would  be  recorded  under 
the  above  instructions  if  heard  by  yourself.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  note  whether  such  sounds  are  accompanied  by  any 
sensible  vibrations  of  air  or  earth,  and  whether  accompanied  by 
any  rumbling  like  thunder." 

Though  not  fortunate  enough  to  perceive  it  myself,  by  making 
enquiries  I  found  that  they  were  heard  at  the  Eraser  Range 
Station,  at  Yilgarn,  and  frequently  during  the  last  eight  years 
at  the  Annean  Station.  No  definite  information  was,  however, 
obtained,  as  to  the  time,  state  of  weather  when  they  occurred,  or 
such  other  details.  Taking  into  consideration  that  these  sounds 
were  heard  at  three  places  which  are  geologically  and  topo- 
graphically so  vastly  different,  viz.,  Fraser  Range^  high  and 
steep  mountains  of  metamorphic  rocks,  Yilgarn  slightly  undu- 
lating country,  salt  lakes  and  plains  of  moderate  extent,  and 
Annean  Station,  wide,  boundless,  alluvial  flats,  and  furthermore 
the  same  phenomenon  has  been  heard  in  the  Lake  Eyre  country 
and  the  Upper  Murray,  both  regions  of  an  entirely  different 
geological  character,  certainly  different  to  those  places  in  Western 
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Australia,  I  feel  convinced  that  tliis  noise  is  not  caused  by  any 
force  of  geological  or  terrestrial  origin.  But  as  these  places  from 
which  the  phenomenon  in  question  is  reported  belong  to  the  most 
arid  regions  of  Australia,  in  which  nothing  but  the  meteoro- 
logical conditions  are  alike,  it  must  be  assumed  that  these  sub- 
aerial  conditions  are  the  cause.  I  should  think  that  they  are 
detonations  resulting  from  electrical  discharges  in  the  form  of  a 
glow  discharge,  which  while  spreading  over  a  large  area  is  less 
perceptible,  and  is  said  to  occur  more  frequently  in  a  dry  con- 
tinental climate  during  a  dry  thunderstorm. 


NOTES  ON    THE  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN  BY  MR.  VICTOR  STREICH. 

By  C.  Todd,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

May,  1891. 

The  expedition  travelled  this  month  from  Warrina  Station  on 
the  Great  Northern  or  Transcontinental  Railway,  lat  28"  1*2' 
S.,  long.  135"  48'  E.  to  Everard  Range. 

The  observations  were  commenced  on  the  3rd,  but,  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  difficulties  incidental  to  rough  bush  traveUing, 
they  are  somewhat  incomplete,  and  for  the  most  part  were  taken 
en  route,  and  not  at  camps.  The  aneroid  was  read  at  9h.  a.m. 
and  3h.  p.m.,  at  elevations  varying  from,  approximately,  323  feet 
to  1800  feet  above  sea  level.  The  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers 
were  read  regulary  at  9h.  a.m.  and  3h.  p.m.,  but  not  at  9h.  p.nL 
Only  a  few  readings  of  the  minimum  thermometer  were  taken, 
and  but  one  of  the  maximum.  These  omissions  render  the 
observations  of  less  value  than  those  of  subsequent  months ;  but 
it  is  due  to  Mr.  Streich  to  say  that,  taking  his  circumstances  into 
consideration,  he  deserves  great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  carried  out  the  work  entrusted  to  him.  It  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  take  observations  on  a  cameFs  back  travelling  over  a 
rough  country. 

Referring  to  the  observations  in  May,  the  temperature  at 
9h.  a.m.  ranged  generally  between  55**  and  70**,  only  once  rising 
above  70°,  viz.,  74°  on  the  6th,  the  maximum  on  that,  the  only 
day  on  which  it  was  recorded  being  86°,  the  hottest  day  ex- 
perienced during  the  month,  the  thermometer  standing  at  80°  at 
3  p.m. ;  on  only  two  days  did  it  reach  80°  at  3  p.m.,  viz.,  80*  on 
the  5th,  and  81°  on  the  26th.  The  weather  was  therefore  fairly 
cool  and  pleasant,  with  south-east,  east,  and  north-east  winds 
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only  twice  veering  to  north-west,  and  on  two  days  to  south-west. 
The  air  was  mostly  dry,  but  there  was  a  thunderstorm  on  the 
7th,  8th,  followed  by  steady  rain,  about  0*250  inches  falling 
before  3  p.m.  of  the  8th,  and  about  1'750  inches,  continuous 
rain  lasting  from  4  p.m.  of  the  8tli  till  9h.  a.m.  of  the  9th,  with 
a  high  barometer  (aneroid  30*20  at  9h.  a.m.,  falling  rapidly  to 
29*85  at  3  p.m.  Rain  also  fell  on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th,  set- 
ting in  on  the  last  date  at  3  p.m.,  and  raining  heavily  with 
storms  during  the  night  (1,600  feet  above  sea  level;  aneroid 
28*50  at  9h.  a.m.  of  the  30th,  and  28*20  at  3  p.m.)  A  white 
frost  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th,  the  temperature  falling  to  32**. 

Aneroid. 


Mean  at  9h.  a.m.          ...          29*45 
3h.p.m.         ...         29*32 

Temperature, 

Dry  Bulb. 
Mean  at  9h.  a.m.          ...          61*0 
3h.  p.m.         ...         73*0 

Wet  Bu 
55*0 
580 

June. 
During  this  month  the  observations  were  taken  regularly,  there 
being  but  few  gaps.  The  aneroid  and  the  thermometers  were 
read  at  9  a.m  and  3  p.m.,  and  the  minimum  and  maximum  tem- 
peratures were  also  taken.  The  expedition  travelled  from  near 
Mount  Illbillie  (lat.  27**  3',  long.  132°  30')  to  Camp  11  (lat.  27** 
28',  long.  130"  38'),  at  elevations  varying  from  1,950  feet  on  the 
Ist  to  1,700  feet  on  the  30th.  The  observations  were  taken  in 
camp,  near  Mount  Illbillie,  on  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  at 
1,950  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  summit  was  hypsometrically 
determined  to  be  3,010  feet.  During  these  five  days  the  aneroid 
at  the  camp  at  base  of  hill  ranged  from  28*10  inches  at  9h.  a.m. 
of  the  2nd  to  28*40  at  3  p.m.  on  the  6th,  the  minimum  and 
maximum  temperatures  being  as  under : — 

Min.  Max, 

June  2  35''  67' 

"     3  37  69 

"     4  37  54 

"     5  38  56 

"     6  33  55 

On  the  3rd,  at  noon,  the  aneroid  at  the  base  of  Illbillie  was 
28*10 ;  the  temperature,  dry  bulb  68°,  wet  bulb  50°  \  relative 
humidity,  y*^.  At  3h.  p.m.,  at  the  top  of  the  mount,  the  aneroid 
read  27*12  ;  dry  bulb  (thermometer)  61°,  wet  bulb  51° ;  relative 
humidity,  ^. 
Rain  set  in  after  2  p.m.   on  the  1st,  and  showers  continued 
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duiing  the  three  following  days,  with  the  wind  on  the  1st  and 
2nd  north-west,  veering  afterwards  to  south-east.  A  little  rain 
fell  also  on  the  12th,  and  there  was  a  Scotch  mist  on  the  13th. 

The  observations  were  also  taken  in  Camp  4  (lat  27^  10', 
long.  13r  48')  from  the  morning  of  the  10th  till  9h.  a.m.  of  the 
18th.  Elevation  of  the  hypsometer  1,850  feet.  The  aneroid 
during  this  period  ranged  from  28*03  inches  at  3h.  p.m.  of  the 
10th  to  28-49  at  9h.  a.m.  on  the  14th,  and  the  minimum  and 
maximum  temperatures  were  as  under  : — 

Clear. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy,  little  rain. 

Cloudy. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Cloudy. 

The  only  other  rests  were  at  Camp  6  (1,575  ft.),  on  20th  and 
21st ;  Camp  9  (1,540  ft.),  from  evening  of  23rd  to  9h.  a.m.  of  the 
27th  ;  and  at  Camp  10,  on  28th  and  29th. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  four  days,  and  the  11th  and 
12th,  the  weather  was  fine ;  the  winds  variable,  south-east  bemg 
the  most  frequent,  and  on  some  days,  especially  during  the  last  five 
days,  west  (N.W.  to  S.W.). 

The  nights  throughout  were  very  cold,  the  temperature  falling 
below  freezing  on  16  nights,  the  lowest  being  22**,  on  the  morning 
of  the  23rd,  with  clear  sky  and  light  north-east  wind,  the  mean, 
often  minimum,  reading  was  30-5°  or  1*5°  below  freezing.  The 
highest  minimum  was  40°  on  the  18th.  The  days  were  pleasantly 
warm,  the  highest  temperature  (73°)  curiously  enough  occurred 
on  the  same  day  as  the  lowest  (22°),  viz.,  on  the  23rd,  or  a  range 
of  51°  during  the  day. 

The  sky  was  clear,  or  mostly  clear,  on  13  days,  and  partially 
clouded  on  11  days.     Faint  zodiacal  light  on  evening  of  25th. 


Min. 

Max. 

10th 

32° 

69° 

11th 

35 

66 

12th 

30 

69 

13th 

29 

60 

14th 

29 

66 

loth 

26-5 

63 

16th 

29 

69 

17th 

28 

67 

18th 

40 

70 

Aneroid. 

Mean  at  9h.  a.m. 

28-32 

"          3h.  p.m 

28-23 
Temperature, 

Dry  Bulb. 

Wet  Bulb. 

Mean  minimum 

30-5^ 

"     at  9h.  a.m. 

52-6 

46-7" 

"     maximum 

64-2 

"     at  3h.  p.m. 

61-3 

49-1 
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Highest  during  month...         73    on  23rd 
Lowest         "         "       ...         22  on  23rd 

Clmid  (0—100). 
Mean  amount  at  9h.  a.m.     ...     39  per  cent. 
"  "       at  3h.  p.m.     ...     42      « 

July. 

During  this  month  the  expedition  was  constantly  on  the  move, 
from  Camps  12  to  31  the  country  traversed  lying  between  lat. 
IT  33',  long.  130"  34',  and  lat.  26^  10',  long.  127'  57',  at  eleva- 
tions above  sea  level  ranging  from  1,500  to  1,850  feet.  The 
only  long  stoppages  were  four  days  (21st,  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th) 
at  Camp  27,  1,355  feet  by  hypsometer  above  sea  level ;  and 
Camp  31,  or  Fort  Miiller,  1,517  feet  by  hypsometer,  from  July 
28  to  August  2 — six  days. 

The  chief  features  of  the  month  were  very  cold  nights, 
moderately  warm  days,  and  clear  sky.  The  lowest  temperature 
was  19%  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  at  Camp  26  (lat.  27°  20' 
14",  long.  130°  4'),  with  a  dry  north-east  wind,  but  the 
thermometer  fell  below  freezing  on  17  nights  out  of  29  on  which 
observations  were  taken,  and  the  minimum  recorded  35°  on  only 
four  nights.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st,  at  Camp  12,  1,580  feet, 
it  was  20^,  and  the  mean  of  the  lowest  readings  was  only  30**  2'. 
As  showing  the  rapid  rise  in  temperature  after  sunrise  in  the 
interior,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  mean  at  9h.  a.m.  was  52° 
9',  whilst  the  mean  maximum  was  68**  4',  or  a  mean  daily  range 
of  38^  2'.  Owing  to  difficulties  incidental  to  bush  travelling, 
and  where  the  observations  have  to  be  taken  en  route^  the 
maximum  readings  were  missed  on  1oi\Q  days ;  out  of  the  remain- 
ing 26  days  the  temperature  reached  or  receded  70°  on  15  days, 
the  highest  being  77**  on  the  19th,  the  minimum  on  the  morning 
of  the  same  day  being  24",  showing  a  range  of  53"  in  less  than 
12  hours.  The  air  was  also  very  dry,  as  shown  by  the  readings 
of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer.  The  sky  was  clear,  or  nearly  so, 
on  23  or  24  days.  The  weather  was  fin  e  throughout,  except  on 
the  night  of  the  9th-10th,  when  a  few  showers  fell.  The  winds 
were  westerly  during  the  first  half  of  the  month,  and  east  and 
south-east  afterwards,  a  strong  easterly  gale  blowing  on  the 
nights  of  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th.  There  was  a  warm  southerly 
wind  on  the  31st,  with  a  little  rain  and  hail.  A  Mallet  seis- 
mometer was  fixed  up  at  Camp  31,  but  indicated  no  earth 
tremors  {vide  Geological  Report,  ante  p.  79). 

Highest  reading  of  aneroid,  28*72  inches,  at  9h.  a.m.  on  18th, 
Camp  24.  Lowest  reading,  27*50  inches,  at  3h.  p.m.  on  the  9th, 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Watson,  2,226  feet  by  hypsometer.     Mean 
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aneroid,   9h.   a.m., 
aneroid,  3h 


)f  aneroid,   9h.   a.m.,   28*38  inches. 

Mean   reading 

5h.  p.m.,  28-29  inches. 

Teinperature, 

Mean  minimum     ... 

...     30-2 

"      at  9h.  a.m. 

...     52-9 

"      maximum     ... 

...     68-4 

"      at  3h.  p.m. 

...     66-7 

Wet  Bulb, 

Mean  at  9h.  a.m. 

...     43-5 

"      at  3h.  p.m. 

...     47-5 

August. 

There  was  not  much  travelling  this  month,  and  the  obsen-a- 
tions  were  all  made  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Barrow  Range  (Camps  31  to  37),  or  between  long.  127°  57'  and 
127'  15',  and  lat.  26°  \V  and  26'  30';  principally  (on  the  4Ui, 
and  from  the  9th  to  the  22nd)  at  Camp  33,  long.  127'  33'  E, 
lat.  26°  3'  S.,  1,566  feet  above  sea  level,  and  Camp  35,  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Squires— 127"^  30'  E.,  26°  14',  1,590  feet.  The 
month  was  almost  cloudless  throughout,  the  prevailing  wind 
being  east  to  south-east,  occasionally  veering  to  north  and  north- 
west. Heavy  north-western  gale  was  recorded  on  the  13th, 
veering  to  south-west.  The  nights  during  the  first  three  weeks 
were  very  cold,  the  thermometer  sinking  below  freezing  point  on 
14  nights  out  of  the  21,  but  warmer  during  the  rest  of  the  montL 
On  two  nights — the  15th  and  19th — the  minimum  was  20\  The 
warmest  night  was  on  the  30th ;  minimum,  48°.  The  days,  as 
usual,  were  warm,  the  thermometer  being  at  or  above  80°  on 
seven  days,  and  above  70°  on  27  days  ;  the  highest  being  ^b'^  on 
tiie  22nd  and  31st,  or  a  range  of  65°  in  the  month  ;  the  lowest 
maximum  being  65^  on  the  1 8th.  The  aneroid  barometer  reached  its 
minimum,  28*10  inches,  at  3  p  m.  on  the  11th,  at  Camp  33;  and 
its  maximum,  28*61  inches,  at  9  a.m.  on  the  20th. 


Aneroid, 

Mean  at  9  a.m. 



28-42 

inches 

"     at  3  p.m. 

28*33 

« 

"     at  9  p.m. 

...          ... 

28*37 

i( 

Mean  minimum 

temperature 

... 

33*5° 

"     at  9  a.m. 

Dry  bulb 

57*7 

Wet  bulb 

45*5 

"     maximum 

temperature 

... 

75*7 

"     at  3  p.m. 

Dry  bulb 

72*2 

Wet  bulb 

. .. 

5M 
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Mean  at  9  p.m.     Dry  bulb  ...  54-3'' 

Wet  bulb  ...  421 

"     temperature  of  month  ...  54-6 

"     diurnal  range  ...  ...  42-2 

Cloivd  (0—100). 
Mean  amount  at  9  a.m.  ...  ...  1  per  cent. 

atSp.m 2        " 

"       at9p.m 0 

Heavy  north-west  gale  from  noon  to  sunset  on  the  13th. 
Heavy  south-east  gale   set  in  at  4h.  a.m.   on   26th,  and  sky 
overcast. 

The  sky  was  also  overcast  for  a  few  hours  before  sunrise  on 
the  31st,  with  strong  north-east  wind. 

Zodiacal  light,  bright,  on  5th,  between  6.30  and  7.20  p.m. ; 
and  on  evening  of  25th.  Shooting  stars  frequent  on  evenings  of 
5th,  6th,  and  7th ;  and  two  line  meteors  on  the  evening  of  the 
8th. 

September. 
Country  travelled  over  from   Barrow  Range  to  Fraser  Range 
at  elevations  varying  from  1,600  to  700  feet  above  the  sea.     The 
days,  with  four  exceptions,  were  warm,  the  temperature  being 
90"^  or  over  on  five  days,  and  over  80^  on  1 1  days,  absolute  maxi- 
luuni  98^  on  the  27th.     The  nights  were  cool,  falling  to  or  below 
freezing  on  six   nights,  the  lowest  being  26°,  on  the  morning  of 
the    20th,  when  there  was  a  white  frost.     The  weather  was  ex- 
ceptionally cool  on  the  16th,    17th,    18th,   and   19th.     With  a 
heavy  gale  from  the  west  and  south-west  on  the  first  day,  the 
maximum  temperatures,   55°  on   16th,  58°  on  18th,  and  61°  on 
19th,  and  the  air  was  so  humid  that  the  wet  bulb  thermometer 
at  3  p.m.  read  (50")  only  one  degree  lower  than  the  dry  bulb. 
Wind  south-east  to  north-east.     Light  rain  between  5  a.m.  and 
8  a.m.   on  13th,  and  a  few  drops  on  nights  of  18th  and  19th. 
Sky  mostly  clear,  but  overcast  or  partially  clouded  on  11th,  12th, 
13th,  16th,  and  17th. 

Lightning  noted  on  the  12th  and  25th,  and  fog  on  the  13th. 
Zodiacal  light  seen  on  evenings  of  3rd  and  23rd.  The  observa- 
tions imperfect  after  25th  through  difficulties  in  travelling. 

Pressure, 

Mean  reading  of  aneroid  at  9h.  a.m.  ...  28*82 

"  "  3h.  p.m.  ...  28-94 

"  "  9h.  p.m.  ...  28-81 

Temperature. 
Mean  of  minimum  ...  ...     38-4* 

"     at  9h.  a.m.   ...  ...  ...     6M 
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Mean  maximum    ... 

..     78-2'' 

"     at3h.  p.m.    ... 

..     73-8 

"     at  9h.  p..m.  ... 

..     55-8 

"     diurnal  range 

..     39-8 

Extreme  range  in  month 

...     720 

Wet  Bulb, 

Mean  at  9h.  a.m.  ... 

..     49-7^ 

"     at  3h.  p.m.   ... 

...     53-9 

"     at  9h.  p.m.   ... 

...     46-0 

Cloud  (0—100). 

Mean  amount  at  9h.  a.m. 

23 

per  cent. 

"      3h.  p.m. 

32 

(( 

"             "      9h.  p.m. 

9 

(< 

OCTOHER, 

No  observations  were  taken  during  the  first  four  days,  owing 
to  difficulties  in  travelling.  From  the  5th  to  the  end  of  the 
month,  with  a  break  on  the  20th,  21st,  and  22nd,  they  were 
taken  at  Camp  69,  Eraser's  Range  (lat.  3P  51'  S.,  long.  122- 
45'  E.),  1,236  feet  above  sea  level.  The  nights  were  now  warmer 
than  during  the  previous  months,  the  temperature  falling  below 
40**  on  only  one  night,  viz.,  37"*  on  the  10th,  and  the  minimum 
readings  ranged  at  or  over  50°  on  1 2  nights  out  of  26.  The  days 
were  moderately  hot,  the  maximum  readings  from  68"*  on  the  9th 
to  98°  on  the  19th,  or  over  90**  on  three  days.  The  sky  was 
clouded  or  overcast  nearly  every  day,  with  light  to  moderate 
variable  winds,  alternating  for  the  most  part  from  south-east  to 
south-west.  Thunderstorms  were  experienced  on  six  days,  viz., 
6th,  19th,  23rd,  24th,  27th,  and  28th,  but  were  accompanied 
by  only  a  few  drops  of  rain,  except  on  the  28th,  when  there  was 
%  fi:ood  shower,  with  hail. 

Mean  reading  of  aneroid  at  9h.  a.m. 

"  "  12h.  noon 

"  "  3h.  p.m. 

"  "  6h.  p.m.     , 

"  "  9h.  p.m.     , 

Temperature. 

Mean  minimum 

"  at  9h.  a.m.  ... 

"  at  12h.  noon 

"  maximum    . . . 

"  at  3h.  p.m.  ... 

"  at  6h.  p.m.  ... 

"  at9h.  p.m.  ... 


28-80  inches 

28-78       « 

28-70      " 

28-76      " 

28-79      " 

Dry  Bulb. 

..     49-5^ 

.     65-1 

.     76-3 

.     79-7 

.     76-5 

.     68-4 

.     62-2 
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Cloud  (0-  100). 

Mean  amount  at  9h.  a.m.     ... 

3*9  per  cent. 

(( 

« 

noon 

3-5 

(( 

(( 

3h.  p.m.     ... 

41 

« 

(t 

6h.  p.m.     ... 

2-5 

C( 

(( 

9h.  p.m.     ... 

1-9 

X)ew  on  8th, 

17th, 

loth,  29th;  and  30th 

November. 

The  expedition  travelled  from  Fraser  Range  to  the  Yilgarn 
Croldfields,  and  the  observations  were  taken,  en  route,  at  heights 
varyixig  from  1,500  to  900  feet  above  the  sea.  No  observations 
could  be  recorded  on  the  20th,  21st,  and  22nd,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Streich  from  the  Camp,  and  also  on  the  SOth. 

Tlie  nights  were  moderately  cool,  and  the  days  hot,  the  mini- 
mum thermometer  ranging  between  41°,  the  lowest  on  the  4th, 
and  65",  and  over  60**,  on  eight  nights.  During  the  day  the 
temperature  reached  or  receded  90  on  17  days  out  of  the  26  on 
which  readings  were  taken,  and  was  above  100"*  on  four  days, 
the  absolute  maximum  being  105°  on  the  23rd.  The  weather 
-was  fine  and  dry,  only  a  few  drops  of  rain  falling  during  two 
thunderstorms  on  the  6th  and  14th.  The  wind  was  light  and 
variable,  south-east  the  most  prevalent. 

Mean  reading  of  aneroid  at  9h.  a.m.     ...     28*62  inches. 
"  "  3h.  p.m.     ...     28-50     " 

"  9h.  p.m.     ...     28-54     " 


Temperature. 

Mean  minimum       

56-r 

"           "           at  9h.  a.ni. 

74-9 

"      maximum       

92-8 

"           "           at  3h.  p.m. 

90-6 

"           "           at  9h.  p.m. 

70-1 

Cloud  (0—100). 

Mean  amount  at  9h.  a.m. 

20 

per  cent 

3h.  p.m. 

32 

(( 

9h.  p.m. 

18 

(I 

December. 
Country  passed  over  between  Yilgarn  and  the  Murchison 
I>istrict  at  elevation  of  from  1,600  to  1,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Weather  hot  throughout,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  90° 
np^wards  on  25  days,  and  over  100°  on  16  days,  the  absolute 
maximum  being  109°  on  the  27th  and  28th.  The  nights  too  were 
for  the  most  part  warm,  falling  below  60°  on  only  ten  nights; 
the   lowest,  52°,  on  the  10th  ;  the  highest  minimum,  75°,  on  the 
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27th.  The  extreme  range  of  temperature  was  57°  whilst  the 
average  daily  range  was  36°  1'.  Winds  variable,  frequently 
south-west  and  north-west.  Weather  fine,  but  on  many  days 
clouded.  Thunderstorms,  with  only  a  few  drops  of  rain,  on  the 
5th  and  6th ;  and  lightning  also  on  the  8th,  25th,  and  26th.  A 
westerly  gale,  with  rain,  on  the  night  of  the  10th ;  and  rain,  with 
south-easterly  wind,  on  the  16th. 
Fine  solar  halo  on  the  29th. 


Meau  reading  of  aneroid  at  9h.  a.m. 

28-42  inches 

"                     "               at  3h.  p.m. 

28-33      " 

"                      "               at  9h.  p.m. 

28-37      " 

Temperature, 

Mean  minimum 

62-8^ 

"     at9h.  a.m 

8-38 

"     maximum       

98-9 

"     at  3h.  p.m 

96-3 

"     at  9h.  p.m 

78-8 

"     of  wet  bulb  at  9h.  a.m. 

62-6 

"         at  3h.  p.m. 

64-7 

at  9h.  p.m. 

60-2 

CloiLd  (0—100). 

Mean  amount  at  9h.  a.m.    ... 

15  per  cent. 

"       at3h.  p.m.    ... 

23         " 

"       at9h.  p.m.    ... 

15 

Clear  or  cloudless  on  13  days. 

January,  1892. 

The  observations  after  the  3rd  were  all  taken  at  the  Annean 
Station,  in  the  Murchison  District,  about  1,550  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  extend  only  to  the  21st,  after  which  date  they  were 
discontinued.  Weather  hot  throughout,  the  temperature  exceed- 
ing 90°  on  every  day  but  the  11th  (88-8°)  and  over  100°  on  18 
days,  and  of  the  21  the  highest  being  114°.  The  minimum 
readings  range  from  65°  on  the  1st  to  82°  on  the  10th.  The 
extreme  range  during  the  three  weeks  49°,  and  the  mean  daily 
range  29-8° 

Thunderstorms  on  the  2nd,  3rd,  6th,  10th,  13th,  14th,  loth, 
and  16th ;  and  lightning  seen  on  several  other  days,  but  very 
little  rain  fell,  only  0*470  inches,  as  follows  : — 


1st 

9h.  a.m. 

...     0190  inches 

2nd 

9h.  a.m. 

...     0-110      « 

6th 

9h.  p.m. 

...     0-110      " 

16th 

9h.  p.m. 

...     0-060      " 
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Grenerally  more  or  less  cloudy,  especially  in  the  afternoon  and 
night. 

Mean  reading  of  aneroid  at  9h.  a.m.     ...     28-18  inches 
"  "  3h.  p.m.     ...     28-08     " 

"  9h.  p.m.    ...     28-12     " 


TenipercUure. 

Mean  minimum    ... 

..     74-3° 

"      at9h.  a.m.... 

..     89-6 

"      maximum  ... 

..  1041 

"      at3h.  p.m.... 

..  101-1 

'*     at9h.  p.m.... 

..     88-1 

"     temperature 

..     89-2 

Wet  Bulb. 

Mean  at  9h.  a.m 

...     66-8 

"     at3h.  p.m.... 

...     69-1 

"     at9h.  p.m.... 

...     67-6 

Cloud  (0—100). 

Mean  amount  at  9h.  a.m. 

29 

per  cent. 

"         "          at3h.  p.m.       ... 

51 

<( 

"         "          at9h.  p.m.      ... 

50 

<( 
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Schedules  of  Latitudes   and    Longitudes    of  Camping    Places 
Nos.  1-104,  ON  Route  of  Eldeb  Exploring  Expedition, 

From  June  6th,  1891,  to  Januaiy  2nd,  1892,  compiled  by  Mr.  L.  A. 
WeUfl,  Surveyor  to  the  Expedition. 

Depot  Camp — Starting  point  near  Mount  Illbiliee,   latitude  27**  3'  (T, 
longitude  132"  30'  0". 


Oamp 

Latitude. 

Loogitude 

Oamp 

Latitude. 

Longitude 

No. 

(approximate). 

No. 

46 

(approximate). 

1 

27  5  0 

o     / 

132  23 

0 

O              t           It 

28  4  29 

o   /    n 

126  9  0 

2 

27  5  0 

132  10 

0 

47 

28  13  53 

126  68  0 

3 

27  9  0 

131  56 

0 

48 

28  28  0 

126  48  0 

4 

27  10  19 

131  48 

0  i 

49 

28  41  49 

126  38  0 

5 

27  7  30 

131  31 

^  i 

50 

28  55  14 

126  25  0 

6 

26  59  44 

131  14 

0  1 

51 

29  1  40 

126  18  0 

7 

27  9  0 

131  4 

0  1 

52 

29  12  0 

126  5  0 

8 

27  19  0 

130  54 

0  ' 

53 

29  23  56 

124  51  0 

9 

27  20  54 

130  53 

0 

64 

29  33  25 

124  38  0 

10 

27  16  0 

130  40 

0 

56 

29  44  46 

124  22  0 

(approx.) 

56 

29  54  36 

124  9  0 

11 

27  28  0 

130  38 

0 

57 

30  6  12 

123  64  0 

12 

27  33  35 

130  34 

0 

58 

30  14  6 

123  41  0 

13 

27  32  30 

130  28 

0 

69 

30  26  48 

123  28  0 

14 

27  25  0 

130  23 

0 

60 

30  26  46 

123  2U  16 

15 

27  27  0 

130  9 

0  : 

61 

30  25  0 

123  8  0 

16 

27  20  19 

130  5  30 

62 

30  44  31 

122  67  0 

17 

27  20  19 

130  4 

0 

63 

30  54  0 

122  46  0 

18 

27  16  0 

129  57 

0  ' 

64 

31  6  7 

122  32  0 

19 

27  13  0 

129  52 

0 

66 

31  17  0 

122  38  0 

20 

27  11  0 

129  48 

0 

66 

31  30  46 

122  46  0 

21 

27  9  0 

129  30 

0 

67 

31  44  3 

122  41  0 

22 

27  4  0 

129  24 

0  ; 

68 

31  67  44 

122  36  0 

23 

26  55  0 

129  8 

0  1 

69 

31  50  56 

122  46  0 

24 

26  60  0 

129  58 

0  1 

71 

31  42  3 

25 

26  40  0 

128  48 

0  1 

72 

31  35  46 

26 

26  32  0 

128  36 

0  ! 

73 

31  26  20 

27 

26  23  51 

128  28 

0 

74 

31  14  8 

28 

26  18  50 

128  20 

0 

76 

31  6  30 

29 

26  19  30 

128  11 

0 

78 

31  10  22 

30 

26  13  0 

128  1 

0 

80 

31  11  6 

31 

26  10  48 

127  67 

0  1 

83 

31  15  42 

32 

26  7  30 

127  47 

0 

84 

31  16  2 

33 

26  3  0 

127  33 

0 

86 

31  16  19 

34 

26  8  0 

127  32 

0 

89 

30  68  56 

35 

26  14  20 

127  30 

0 

90 

30  64  0 

ll'J  2  0 

36 

26  17  0 

127  27 

0 

(Knut 

sford) 

37 

26  30  13 

127  15 

0 

91 

30  49  0 

38 

26  39  8 

127  7 

0 

93 

30  35  50 

39 

26  51  0 

127  0 

0 

94 

30  26  10 

40 

27  40  0 

126  56 

0 

1  96 

30  4  10 

41 

27  10  40 

126  52 

0 

97 

29  58  30 

42 

27  28  30 

126  46 

0 

98 

29  44  50 

43 

27  36  10 

126  41 

0 

99 

29  32  0 

44 

27  43  36 

126  34 

0 

100 

29  20  0 

45 

27  54  32 

126  21 

0 

i  104 

28  38  35 
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List  of  Heights  and  Positions  of  Camps,  Vbetical  Measurements. 
Heights  marked  with  asterisk  are  taken  by  hypsometer. 


1    c»  . 

a  9 

1 

op       a  p 

Camp  or  Name  of  Plac 

e.     ill 

Height  i 
feet  abov 

1 

Everard  Range  Can 

ip    1950* 

Sandstone  Cliffs  (be- 

1680 

Mt.IUbiUee    ...     . 

..     3010*;i060 

1      tweenCs.41&42) 

1 

Ferdinand  Creek   . 

..     1800 

Sandstone  Ridge  (near 

1500 

Camp  4 

..     1575* 

C.  44 

Camp  5 

..  1  1580 

Camp  46      

1300 

Camp  (i 

..     1575 

Camp  47      

1100 

Camp  7 

..     1550 

Camp     48    (Mound 

116C 

Camp  9 

..     1540 

Spring) 

Camp  11      ... 

..     1500 

,  Camp  49      

980 

Camp  12      ... 

..  1  1580 

1  Camp  52      

850  1 

Camp    13    (base    < 

Df  '  1590 

Camp  54      

1100  ' 

Coffin  Hill) 

1 

Camp  58      

750  i 

Coffin  Hill  ... 

..     1800 

210 

Between  Cs.  59  and 

1050  ! 

Camp  U      ... 

..     1730 

60,  on  top  of  the 

1 

1 

Camp  15      ... 

..     1700 

1       sandhiUs 

Camp    17    (base    « 

3f  1  1500* 

Camp  60  (Queen  Vic- 

836*. 

Mt.  Watson) 

1 

toria  Spring) 

Mt.  Watson 

..  i  2226* 

726 

Camp  62      

1160  i 

Camp  19      ... 

..     1850* 

Camp  63      

1000, 

Mt.  Sir  Thomas     . 

..     2535* 

685 

Camp  64      

1450  1 

Camp  20      ... 

..     1835 

Camp  65      

1100  1 

Mt.  Sawback  (Line 

1-  ,  2300 

550 

Camp  66      

1000 

say) 

Camp   68    (base     of 

1250 

Camp    22    (base    < 

3f    1750 

Fraser  R.) 

Mt.  Sawback) 

1 

Camp    69    (Simon's 

1236* 

Camp    27    (base    < 
Skirmish  Hill) 

^f    1385* 

Hill) 

Peak  of  Fraser  Range 

2010* 

765 

Skirmish  Hill 

..  1  1910* 

580 

Camp  70      

850 

Camp  28      ... 

..     1475 

Summit  of  Ridge  be- 

1300 

Camp  29      ... 

..     1400 

tween  Cs.  70  and  71 

Camp31(FortMulh 
Mt.  Cooper  (Cavena 

jr)|  1517* 

Camp  71      

1200 

gh   2175* 

650 

Remarkable  Quartzite 

1300 

R.) 

1 

Bluff,  between  Cs. 

Camp  33      ... 

..     1565* 

71  and  72 

Camp    35    (base    < 

5f  1  1590* 

Salt    Lake,  between 

900 

Mt.  Squires) 

1      Cs.  71  and  72 

Mt.  Squires... 

..     2270 

680 

Camp  73      

1500 

Townsend    R.    (coi 

1-  t 

220 

,  Camp  74      

1100 

tinuation) 

' 

1  Bed  of  Lake  Lefroy 

1050 

Terrace  between  C 

8.     1600 

Camp  76   (south  of 

1200 

38  and  39 

1 

Mt.  Monger) 

Camp  39      ... 

..     1100 

Camp  76  (near  Hunt's 

1250 

Sandstone      Terra< 

3e    1550 

,      WeU) 

( between  Cs.  39  an 

d 

Depdt  Hill  (N.  shore 

1600 

40) 

, 

1      of  Lake  Lefroy) 
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a  o   . 

51  / 

a  9^ 

°  > 

Camp  or  Name  of  Place. 

SIS 

Height 

feetabc 

base 

Gamp  or  Name  of  Place. 

l«l 

W 

Camp  78      

1200 

Camp  99  (Tjake  Moore 

1100 

Camp  80      

1600 

country) 

Camp  81      

1650 

Camp    100    (Wame 

1000 

Camp  83      

1750 

Flats) 

Camp  84      

1600 

1,  Camp  101  (S.  of  Mt. 

1150 

Claypan  between  Cs.     1100  ;          i|      Kenneth) 

84and85 j            |           r  Camp  102 

1500 

Camp  86      1  1150  '          i 

Camp  103  (Canning 

1600 

Camp  86  (Southern  1    950  i 

HiUs.  Broad's  Sta- 

1 

Cross)                       i            1 

tion) 

Camp  88      \  1125 

Camp  104 

1200  1 

Camp  89  (Lake  De-      930* 

Camp  105 

1400 

borah) 

;  Camp  106  (Watson^s 

1000 

Camp  91      1  1200 

1      Station) 

Camp  92      1500 

1'  Camp    107     (Jones' 

950 ; 

Camp  v3      ;  1600 

Station) 

Camp  94      

1850 

j  Camp  109  (Lake  Aus- 

1100 

Camp  96      

1700 

!      tin  country) 

Camp  96      1600 

j  Camp    110     (Town 

1400  1 

Camp  97   (near  Mt.     1500 

'       send's  Station) 

Churchman) 

1  Camp  111    ... 

1600  j 

M t.  Churchman  (?)...     1800 

260   1  Camp  113    (Cruick- 

1550*! 

Camp  98      1400 

;!      shank's  Station) 
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LICHENES. 

By    Dr.    J.     MUELLER. 

[♦Reprinted  from  "Hedwigia,"  heft  5,  1892.] 

Trib.  Omphalarieae. 

1.  Pyrenopsidium  decorticans,  J.  Miill. 

Thallus  olivaceo-nigricans,  demum  decorticando  obscure  fusco- 
purpurascens,  diffracto-areolatus  ;  areolae  ^  mm.  latae  et  2-3-plo 
minores,  convexulae,  hinc  inde  paucae  connatae,  fertiles  quasi  in 
apothecium  hemisphaericum  vertice  latiuscule  foveolatum  et  sat 
regulare  et  laeve  abeuntes  ;  discus  poriformis ;  sporae  ia  ascis 
circ.  30  —  40,  globosae  et  globose -ellipsoideae,  circ.  5  —  7  /* 
longae  ;  gonidia  saltern  pro  magna  parte  rubricosa,  vulgo  didyma, 
hyphis  varie  moniliformibus  cincta. 

Species  nuUi  nisi  septentrionali  Pyr,  grcmulifomii^  Forss. 
Gloeolich,  p.  60  (Norrl.  Hb.  Lich.  Fenn.,  n.  354),  affinis  est  et  ab 
ea  jam  extus  forma  et  colore  areolanim  laevium  et  ostiolis  am- 
plioribus  differt. 

S.  A.  Arcoeillinna,  ad  saxa  silicea. 

Trib.  Cladonieae. 

2.  Clathrina  retipora,  J.  Miill,  L.B.,  n.  589;  fCladoniaretipora, 

Flk.,  Clad.,  p.  181).     W.A.     Karolin. 

3.  Clathrina  aggregata,  J.  Miill.,  L.B.,  n.  589  ;  (Cladonia  aggre- 

gala,    Eschw.    Bras.,    p.    278).      W.  A.      Warrangering; 
terricola. 

4.  Cladonia  alicomis,  var.  firma,  Nyl.  Syn.,  p.  191.    S.A    Wa- 

wee  Waterhole ;  Everard  Range.     W.A.     Victoria  Desert 
(Camps  62,  66). 

5.  Siphula  caesia,  J.  Miill. 

Podetia  laxe  caespitosa,  circ.  6 — 12  mm.  alta,  suberecta, 
supeme  undique  caesia,  infeme  ochraceo-pallida,  et  e  basi  sub- 
tereti  longe  albo-radiculosa,  superne  flabellatim  divisa,  divisiones 
compressae,  crassae,  1 — 2  mm.  latae,  nonnihil  crenato-lobulatae 
et  apice  bitido  saepe  trans versim  dilatatulae.  Apothecia  ignota. 
Gonidia  vulgaria,  globosa,  circ.  7  ft  late.  In  lobulis  hinc  inde 
occurrunt  gibbositates  erumpentes,  majusculae,  nigrescentes, 
initia    apotheciorum,    secus    lineam     leviter     intra-marginalem 


*  \\'ith  corrected  geographic  references. — Ed. 
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sitae,  sed  fructificationis  elemente  baud  ostendunt.     Affinis  est 

5.  coriaceaef  Myl. 

W.A.     Tenicola,  in  Fraser  Range. 

Trib.  Heterodieae. 

6.  Heterodea  Miilleri,  Nyl.  Syn.  L.  Nov.  Caled.,  p.  9. 

S.A.    Everard  Range.     W.A.,  Warangering  aliisque  locis. 

Trib.  Usneeae. 

7.  Usnea  barbata,  var.  scabrida  (Tayl.),  J.  Miill.^   Lich.  !Nov. 

Gran.,  n.  20. 

W.A.     Ramulicola,  in  Fraser  Range. 

—  —     var.  xanthopoga,  J.  MiilL,  L.B.,  n.  1476. 
W.A.     Ramulicola,  in  Fraser  Range. 

—  —     var.  elegans,  J.  MiilL,  L.B.,  n.  1476. 
W.A.     Ramulicola,  in  Fraser  Range. 

Trib.  Parmelieae. 

8.  Theloschistes   chrysophthalmus,    var.    Sieberianus,   J.    MiilL, 

L.B.,  n.  581. 
W.A.     Ramulicola,  Fraser  Range. 

9.  Xanthoria  parietina,  Norm.  Conat.  praemiss,  p.  17. 

W.A.     Rami-ramulieola,  in  Fraser  Range. 

1 0.  Xanthoria  controversa  ( Mass. )  v.  laciniosa ;  Pannelia  painetina, 

v.  laciniosa,  Duf. ;  Schaer.  Enum.,  p.  51. 
W.A.     Ramulicola,  in  Fraser  Range. 

11.  Physcia  stellaris,  var.  acrita,  NyL,  Scand.,  p.  111. 

S.A.     Ramulicola,  in  Everard  Range. 

12.  Physcia  obscura,  NyL  Syn.,  p.  112. 

S.A.     Lignicola,  Everard  Range. 

—  —     —     var.  virella,  Th.  M.  Fries,  Scand.,  p.  142. 
S.A.     Corticola,  in  Everard  Range. 

13.  Parmelia  hypoleuca,  f.  coralloidea,  J.   MiilL,   L.B.,  n.  1145. 

S.A.     Everard  Range. 

14.  Parmelia    tiliace^    var.    minor,    J.    Mull.,    L.B.,    n.    46 ; 

corticola. 

S.A.     Everard  Range.     W.A.,  Fraser  Range. 

15.  Parmelia  rutidota.  Hook,  fil  et  Tayl.,  in  Lond.  Joum.  of 

Bot.,  III.,  1844,  p.  645 ;  corticola. 

S.A.     Everard  Range.     W.A.,  Fraser  Range ;  Karolin. 

16.  Parmelia  conspersa,  Ach.  Meth.,  p.  205 ;  saxicola. 

W.A.     Fraser  Range. 

—  —     —     var.  corallina,  Krplh.  Lichfl.  Bay,  p.  135. 
S.A.     Everard  Range. 

—  —     —     var.  hypocleista,  NyL,  Syn.,  p.  391;  saxicola 
S.A.     Everard  Range, 
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—  —     —     f.  isidiosa,  J.  MiiU.,  L.B.,  n.  575 ;  ad  saxa  et 
ad  terrain  sabulosam. 

S.A.     Everard  Range. 

—  —     —     var.  stenophylloides,  J.  Miill.     Thalli  laciniae 
breves,  angustiores,  subadpressae,  subtus  pallidae;  saxioola. 

S.A.  Everard  and  Birksgate  Ranges. 

—  —  —     var.  stenophylla,  Ach.,  Meth.,  p.  206;  saxicola. 
S.A.  Everard  Range. 

—  —  —    var.  isidiosa.  Thallusmodiceisidiosus;  saxicola. 
S.A.  Arcoeillinna ;   Everaixi  Range.      W.A.      Victoria 

Desert. 

17.  Parmelia  adpressa,  Krplh.,  Lich.  Glaz.,  p.  15.     S.A     Arco- 

eillinna. 

18.  Parmelia   congniens.     Ach.  Univ.,  p.   491,    Sw.   L.  Axner., 

t.  4 ;  ad  terram  sabulosam. 

S.A.     Everard  Range.     W.A.     Eraser  Range;  Karolin. 

19.  Parmelia  amphixantha,  J.  Miill.,  L.B.,  n.  1312;  ad  terram. 

W.A.     Eraser  Range. 

20.  Parmelia  hypoxantha,  var.  major,  J.  Miill.,  L.B.,  n.  579  ;  ad 

terram. 
W.A.     Eraser  Range. 

21.  Parmelia  dendritica.    Pers.  Wett.,  IL,  p.  16  ;  saxicola. 

W.A.     Victoria  Desert ;  Eraser  Range. 

—  —     —     f.  fuliginosa  (Er.);  saxicola. 

Trib.  Pannarieae. 

22.  Heppia  australiensis,  J.  Miill. 

Thalli  squamae  obscure  olivaceo-virentes,  confertae,  1 — 2  J  mm, 
latae,  crassiusculae,  ex  orbicular!  obtuse  angulosae,  v.  margine 
demum  minute  adscendenti-microlobae;  gonidia  olivacea,  glomeru- 
loso-composita ;  apothecia  solitaria,  minuta,  evoluta  f— 1^  mm. 
lata,  rufofusca  et  plana,  superficie  scabrida,  hinc  inde  annulo 
tumente  thallino  nano  cincta,  caeterum  superficiem  thalli  non 
excedentia ;  epitheciura  fulvum,  lamina  caeterum  hyalina  ;  asci 
fusiformi-ovoidei,  polyspori ;  sporae  globosae,  3i — 5  /a  diametro 
aequantes. 

Species  insignis,  ad  Heppiam  paarnmophilam,  Nyl.  Symb. 
Sahar.  e  Biskra,  n.  10,  accedens,  sed  macrocarpa,  et  sporae 
minores,  squamae  non  insculptae. 

S.A.     Ad  terram,  Wa-wee  Waterhole. 

23.  Heppia  acarosporoides,  J.  Miill. 

Squamae  nigrescenti-olivaceae,  ^ — 1  mm.  latae,  orbiculares, 
integrao  v.  margine  leviter  undulato-crenatae,  fertilea  hemi- 
sphaericae,  monocarpicae,  in  margine  adpressae,  haud  insculptae; 
gonidia  olivacea,  modice  composita ;  apothecia  demum  ^  mm. 
lata,  regularia,  immersa,  non  prominentia  thallina  cincta ;  discus 
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nigro-fuscus,  depressus,  nudus  ;  sporae  in  ascis  nunierosae,  4  J — 6 
/I  loDgae,  globoso-ellipsoideae. 

Affinis  H.  atMtraliensif  sed  squamulae  aliae.  Habitu  bene 
ai^cedit  ad  Flacodium  castaneum,  Korb.,  sed  gonidia  sunt 
absolute  alia. 

S.A.     Ad  terram,  Everard  Range. 

Trib.  Placodieae. 

24.  Ainphiloma   murorum,  var.  miniatum.     Korb.  Syst.,  p.  111. 

S.A.  Saxicola,  prope  Mount  Watson. 

—  —  —     —     var.  obliteratum,  Korb  Syst.,  p.  111. 
W.A.  Saxicola,  Fraser  Range. 

—  —  —     —     var.  areolatum,  J.  Miill. 

Thallus  crebre  subareolatus,  areolae  periphericae  hinc  inde 
obsolete  radiantes,  turgidae,  subtiliter  crebre  verruculosae, 
ochraceo-aurantiacae.  Sporae  ut  in  specie.  Quasi  forma  oblitera 
varietatis  auranliacae.     Saxicola. 

S.A.     Near  Arcoeillinna  Well. 

25.  Placodium  fulgens,  var.   bracteatum  (Ach.),  J.   Mull.,  Lich. 

Pers.,n.  14. 
S.A.     Everard  Range. 

26.  Placodium   cervinum,    var.   percaenum   (Schaer.),   J.   Miill., 

Lich.  Pel's,  n.  23  ;  calcicola. 
S.A.     Foot  of  Everard  Range.     W.A.     Fraser  Range. 

27.  Placodium  citrinum,  J.  Mull.,  L.B.,  n.  1414. 

Urceolaria  citrina,  Tayl.  in   Hook  Journl.    of  Bot.,    1847, 

p.  158. 
Lecanora  Xanthophaiia^  Nyl.  L.  And.  Boliv.,  p.  379. 
Lichen  in  Australia  centrali  sicciore  vulgaris,  at  rarius  bene 
evolutus,  habitu,  magnitudine  squamularum  et  colore  flaviore  aut 
magis  virenti  eximie  varians,  caeterum  ad  saxa  et  ad  terram 
crescens. 

S.A.     Near  Arcoeillinna  Well,  Everard  Ranges,  and  various 
places  in  the  vicinity. 

Trib.  Psoreae. 

28.  Psora  decipiens,  Hoffm.,  Lichenos.,  t.  43,  figs.    1-3  ;  Ma^. 

Ric.  p.  91  ;  ad  terram. 
S.A.    Everard  Range.     W.A.     Victoria  Desert  (Camp  46). 

29.  Psora  psammophila,  J.  Muller. 

Thalli  squamae  ^ — 2  mm  latae,  glauco-virentes,  mutua  pres- 
sione  demum  angulosae,  caeterum  orbiculares,  planae,  undulatim, 
gibboBO-inaequales,  undique  adnatae ;  apothecia  \ — 1  mm  lata, 
nigra,  planoconvexa,  primum  tenuissime  marginata,  mox  dein 
immarginata,  saepe  demum  varie  in  majora  compositarconftuentia. 
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intus  nigra ;  epithecium  et  hypothecium  nigrof usca ;  sporae 
octonae,  ellipsoideae,  8 — 10  ft  longae,  circ.  6  ft  latae. 

A  proxima  Pa.  glatLca  (TayL),  J.  MiilL,  L.B.,  n.  1423,  recedit 
squamis  planis,  tenuibus,  aliter  coloratis  et  sporsis  minoribus  et 
colore  thalamii. 

S.A.  Ad  terrain  sabulosam,  Wa-wee  Waterhole. 

30.  Thalloidiraa  australiense,  J.  MiilL,  L.B.,  n.  1158. 
W.A.     Ad  terram  prope  Warangering. 

31.  Catolechia  glomerulans,  J.  Miiller. 

Thallus  olivaceo-nigricans,  squamulosus  ;  squamulae  parvae  et 
gloineruloso-aggregatae,  bullato  crassae,  ambitu  obtuse  lobulatae, 
totae  adnatae  ;  apothecia  ^  mm  lata,  sessilia,  nigra,  plana,  opaca, 
tenuiter  et  vix  prominenter  marginata,  dein  immarginata ; 
epithecium  nigrofuscum,  lamina  fuscidula ;  hypothecium  late 
obfuscatum,  paraphyses  conglutinatae ;  sporae  in  ascis  angustis 
8-nae,  2-loculares,  12 — 14  ft  longae,  5 — 6  ft  latae,  elUpsoidaeet 
obovoideae,  utrinque  late  obtusae,  media  obsolete  constrictae. 
Thallus  primo  intuitue  globoso-crustaceo  in  glomerulosum  dismp- 
tus  videtur,  at  squamulae  cujusvis  pulvinuli  in  peripheria  hinc 
inde  distincte  leviter  lobatae  sunt.  Apothecia  in  quoque 
glomerulo  plura.  • 

Prope  C.  badiam  (Fr.),  J.  Miill.,  Lich.  Costar.,  No.  58,  inser- 
enda  est. 

W.A.     Ad  terram  subulosam  rubidam  prope  Warangering. 

32.  Catolechia  subcoronata,  J.  Miiller. 

Thalli  squamae  olivaceo-albidae,  adnatae,  orbiculares  et  obtuse 
a,ngulosae,  sat  eonfertae,  planae,  gibboso-inaequales  et  Hemum 
reticulatim  insculptao,  circ.  1 — H  mm.  latae;  apothecia  nigra, 
circ.  1  mm.  lata,  erumpentia,  margine  thallino  accessorio  grosse 
dentato-coroniformi  et  mox  evanescente  cincta,  demum  convexa 
et  immarginata,  nuda  et  opaca ;  epithecium  et  hypothecium 
nigrofusca ;  sporae  8-nae,  ellipsoideae,  subbiscoctiformes,  bilocu- 
lares,  12 — 16  ft  longae,  5 — 7  ft  latae.     Ad  terram. 

Prima  fronte  potius  speciem  Thalloidimatis  simulans,  sed 
sporae  ut  in  Buellia. 

S.A.     Everard  Range.     W.A.     Warangering. 

33.  Catolechia  marginulata.  J.  Miiller. 

Thalli  squamae  laete  glancae,  convexae,  crassulae,  1 — IJ  mm. 
latae,  nonnihil  obtuse  angulosae,  ambitu  linea  albicante  cinctae 
et  superficie  polito-laeves ;  apothecia  nigra,  copiosa,  ^ — 1  mm. 
lata,  novella  hand  corona.ta,  sessilia,  semper  tenuiter  nigro-mar- 
ginata ;  epithecium  et  hypothecium  nigrofusca ;  sporae  8-nae, 
ellipsoideae,  circ.  12  ft  longae  et  7  ft  latae. 

Affinis  C  stibcoronatae,  sed  sqamularum  minorum  et  crassiorum 
et  eleganter  marginatarum  superficies  alia  et  apothecia  juniora 
non  coronata, 

S.A.     Ad  saxa  arenacea  prope  Everard  Range. 
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Trib.  Lecanoreae. 

34.  Callopisma   aurantiacum,    Mass.,    Syn.    L.    Blasten,   p.    9 ; 

saxicola. 

S.A.     Everard  Range.     W.A.     Praser  Range. 
34a.     —     —     —     var.  granulare,  J.  MiilL,  L.  Parag.,  n.  82. 
W.A.     Corticola,  Fraser  Range. 

35.  Lecanora  subfusca,  var.  campestris,  Schaer.,   Enum.,  p.  75 ; 

saxicola. 
No  locality. 

36.  Lecanora  caesio-rubella,  Ach.  Univ.,  p.  366. 

W.A.     Corticola,  Fraser  Range. 

37.  Lecanora  sphaerospora,  J.  Miiller. 

Thallus  albidus,  confertim  v.  sparsini  glebuloso-areolatus ; 
areolae  irregulariter  orbiculares,  convexae,  impresso-punctatae , 
gonidia  globosa  (vulgaria);  apothecia  in  areolis  solitaria  iiscum 
primuin,  apothecia  late  albo  marginata  formantia,  demum 
tenuiter  albo-marginata ;  margo  vix  prominens,  undulatus,  intus 
linea  tenui  nigra  zeorina  baud  emergente  praeditus ;  discus 
planus,  1 — IJ  mm.  latus,  caesio-niger ;  epithecium  nigrofuscum; 
hypothecium  hyalinum ;  sporae  in  ascis  8-nae  (semel  12  visae), 
vulgo  biseriales,  semper  accurate  globosae,  diametro  6 — 8  /x 
acquantes. 

Species  forma  sporarum  insignita,  habitu  ad  L,  sordidamy  Th. 
Fr.,  accedens  et  statu  juniore  fere  Lecanoram  Hoffmanni  (sed 
albior)  referens. 

W.A.     Saxicola,  Victoria  Desert  et  Fraser  Range. 

38.  Lecanora  calcarea,  Smflt.,  var.  caesio-alba;  Aspicilia  coniorta, 

var.  caesio-alba,  Korb.  Syst.,  p.  166. 
W.A.     Saxicola,  Fraser  Range. 

39.  Lecanora  pallescens,  Fr.,  Lich.  Europ.,  p.  132. 

W.A.     Corticola,  Fraser  Range. 

40.  Rinodina  Bischoffii  Mass.  Framm.,  p.  25. 
W.A.    Saxicola,  Fraser  Range. 

41.  Diploschistes    scruposus,    Norm.,    var.     arenarius     (Ach.). 

Urceolaria  scruposa  var.  arenaria,  Ach.  in  Schaer.,  Spicileg, 
p.  75. 
W.A.    Ad  terram  arenosam,  in  Fraser  Range  et  in  ejusdem 
vicinitate. 

Trib.  Lecideeae. 

42.  Blastema  ferruginea  Massal.  Syn.  Lich.  blasteniosp.,  p.  14. 
W.A.    Corticola,  Fraser  Range. 

43.  Lecidea  planata,  J.  MiiU.,  L.B.,  n.   1082 ;  L.  plana,  Krplh 

Austral,  n.  113  (non  Lahm). 
W.A.    Ad  terram  prope  Warangering. 
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44.  Lecidea  (s.    Sarcogyne)   pruinosa,   var.   minuta ;  Sarcogyne 
pniinosa  v.  minuta,  Mass.  Sched.  crit.  n.  335. 

W.A.    Saxicola,  Fraser  Range. 

45.  BueUia  tetrapla  (Nyl),  J.  MiilL,  L.B.,  n.  1312. 
W.A.    Corticola,  Fraser  Range. 

46.  Buellia  inturgescens,  J.  Miiller. 

Thallus  ochroleuco-albido,  crassiusculus,  diffracto-aroelatus ; 
areolae  primum  confertae,  planae,  angulosae,  dein  subdistantes  et 
turgido-convexae,  laeves  sed  opaca,  sessilia,  i — f  mm  lata,  e 
piano  et  tenuiter  marginato  demum  convexa  et  immarginata; 
epithecium  caerulescenti-aut  virenti-nigrum  ;  hypothecia  fuscum ; 
sporae  8-nae,  9 — 11  fi  longae  et  circ.  6  ft  latae. 

A  proxima  abyssinica  B,  toninioidey  Bagl,  recedit  apotheciis 
magis  superficialibus,  nee  ex  immerso  adpressis  et  epithecio  non 
fusco. 

S.A.     Camp  14,  on  granite. 

47.  Buellia  spuria  (Schaer.),  Korb.  Par.,  p.  183. 
Saxicola.     S.A.     Arcoeillinna ; 

48.  Buellia  subalbula,  J.  MiilL,  Lich.  Aegypt.,  n.  49. 
Lecidea  aubalbnla,  JNvl.,  Lich.  AngoL,  p.  11  et  Lich.  Larbal, 
n.  12. 

S.A.     Calcicola,  Everard  Range.     W.A.     Fraser  Range 

49.  Buellia  stellulata  (Tayl.),  Mudd  Man.,  p.  216. 
Saxicola.     W.A.     Cavenagh  Range. 

50.  Buellia  desertorum,  J.  Miiller. 

Thallus  argiUaceo-fuscus,  crebre  et  minute  diffracto-areolatus, 
areolae  subcontiguae,  angulosae,  planae,  medio  concaviusculae, 
vix  apotheciis  aequilatae  ;  apothecia  \ — \  mm.  lata,  sessilia, 
juniore  margine  accessorio  fugace  pallido  et  tenuissimo  mox 
evanescente  praedita,  demum  alte  convexa ;  epithecium  et  hypo- 
thecium  f  usca ;  sporae  8-nae,  globoso-ellipsoideae,  7 — 9  /a  longae 
et  6 — 7  /I  latae,  2-loculares. 

Juxta  B,  fusceUam,  J.  Miill,  L.B.  n.  1,438,  locanda  est,  aqua 
jam  apotheciis  non  adpressis  mox  elato-convexis  et  colore  thalli 
differt. 

W.A.     Saxicola,  Victoria  Desert. 

Trib.  Endopyrenieae. 

51.  Endocarpon  Helmsianum,  J.  Miiller. 

Thalli  squamae  fuscescenti-argillaceae,  5 — 13  mm.  latae,  sub- 
orbiculares,  margine  pauUo  angulosae  aut  leviter  crenato-lobu- 
latae,  planae  v.  planiusculae,  subundulato-inaequales,  coriaceae, 
demum  reticulato-insculptae,  polycarpicae,  subtus  copiose  et 
longe  nigro-rhizinosae ;  perithecia  innata,  integre  nigro-globosa, 
circ.  \  mm.  lata ;  ostiolum  baud  prominens,  disculo  orbicolan 
thallino  fere  f^  mm.  lato  pallido- nigrescente  centro  pertuso  et 
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linea  nigra  circumscripto  indicatum ;  sporae  in  ascis  geminatae, 
superpositae,  fuscae,  circ.  35 — 50  fi  longae  et  12 — 18  /i  latae, 
ambitu  valde  ludentes,  crebre  parenchymatosae ;  gonidia  thalli 
subglobosa,  6 — 9  ft  lata,  hjmenialia  valde  copiosa,  4 — 8  ft  longa, 
vulgo  2 — 3-plo  longiora  quam  lata,  cylindrico-ellipsoidea. 

Est  species  insignis,  robusta,  macrocarpa,  gonidiis  hymen  ial- 
ibus  oblongatis. 

S.A.     Ad  terram,  Birksgate  Range. 

52.  Endopyrenium  hepaticum,  Korb.,  Par.,  p.  302. 
No  locality. 

Trib.  Pyrenuleae. 

53.  Verrucaria  calciseda,  Dc,  Fl.  Fr.,  p.  317. 
W.A.     Saxicola,  Fraser  Range. 

Trib.  Leprariaceae. 

54.  Lepra  citrina,  Schaer.,  Spicil.,  p.  2. 
S.A.     Corticola,  Everard  Range. 
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FUNGI. 

By   De.    M.   C.    COOKE. 
Herbarium^  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Polyporus  sanguineus,  Meyer, 

S.A.     Everard  Range. 
Fomes  ramosus. 
Trametes  gusapatus,  B, 
Lenzites  striata,  Fr. 
Polysaccum  australe. 

W.A.     In  sand,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  58). 
Geaster  fimbriatus,  Fr. 
Geaster  striatus,  D,C. 

W.A.,  Eraser  Range. 
Geaster  Drummondi,  B, 
Podaxis  carcimonalis,  Fr. 

Stephensia  arenivaga,  Cooke  and  Masse,  "Grevillea,"  vol.  XXI., 
No.  98,  Dec,  1892. 

Subglobose,  irregular,  or  at  length  collapsed  and  cerebriform 
(4  to  6  cm.  diam.),  pale,  soft,  becoming  indurated,  accumulating 
particles  of  sand,  which  become  closely  adherent ;  gleba  soft, 
dirty- white,  shrinking  and  becoming  irregularly  lacunose ;  asci 
clavate ;  sporidea  8,  irregularly  clustered  globose,  smooth,  hyal- 
ine, 10/1  diameter. 

S.A.     On  sandy  soil,  near  Camp  9. 
Diploderma  sabulosum,  C.  and  M.,  op.  cit. 

Subglobose,  2-3  cm.  diam.,  pallid.  External  peridium  thick, 
subgelatinous,  collecting  grains  of  sand,  and  becoming  consoli- 
dated into  a  firm  subglobose  ball.  Inner  peridium  membraneous, 
persistent,  soon  free  within  the  outer  hard  shell,  silvery  white. 
Capillitium  radiating,  consisting  of  parallel  fibres.  Gleba  dirty- 
white.  Spores  elliptical,  smooth,  14  x  7  ft,  pallid  with  a  faint 
tinge  of  ochre. 

W.A.     On  sandy  soil,  Victoria  Desert. 


CHARACE^. 

By  Dr.  Nordstedt,  of  Lund. 


Chara  succincta,  AL  Braun, 
S.A.     Cootanoorina. 

Nitella  cristata,  AL  Braun. 
W.A.     Karoling. 
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ORTHOPTERA. 

By  J.  G.  O.  TEPPER,  F.L.S., 
Entomological  Curator,  Public  Museum,  Adelaide. 

The  Orthoptera  collected  by  Mr.  R.  Helms,  the  naturalist  of 
the  expedition  represents  most  of  the  groups  of  the  order,  the 
collection  comparing  very  favourably  in  number  and  species  with 
even  the  richest  of  the  other  orders.  Considering  the  difficulties 
the  capture  and  preservation  of  these  insects  present,  the  col- 
lection is  so  far  satisfactory,  but  the  many  new  forms  exhibited 
among  the  comparatively  small  number  indicate  that  very  much 
is  still  to  be  learned. 

There  have  been  and  still  are  only  a  few  specialists  for  the 
order  even  in  the  Old  World,  and  none  in  Australia.  Their 
works,  moreover,  are  published  in  several  languages  and  difficult 
to  obtain,  forming  mostly  parts  of  the  transactions  of  scientific 
societies,  and  only  obtainable  at  irregular  opportunities.  It  has 
therefore  been  impossible  for  me  to  identify  or  recognise  the 
greater  number  with  the  certainty  desirable,  and  while  of  these 
only  a  general  and  approximate  list  can  Ije  given,  several  families 
have  been  examined  exhaustively,  and  revealed  a  number  of  forms 
new  to  science,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge.  As  the  collection 
of  the  requisite  literature  proceeds,  and  my  other  duties  permit, 
detailed  descriptions  will  be  drawn  up  and  published  in  due 
<X)urse. 

The  101  specimens  placed  in  my  hands  comprise  about  26 
genera,  and  30 — 40  species.  Owing  to  the  delicacy  and  brittle- 
ness  of  their  organs,  many  suffered  considerably  during  the  long, 
rough  transit,  notwithstanding  the  great  care  taken  by  the 
collector. 

FoRFicuLARiA  (Earwigs). 
Not  represented. 

Blattodea  (Cockroaches). 

Apolita  decorata,  Tepper.     Eraser  Range.     One  larva. 
Ischnoptera  longiuscula,  Walk.  (?).    Cootanoorina.    Three  adults, 
Epilampra  Fraseriana,  Tepper,    Eraser  Range.     Two  adult  males, 

and  one  female  larva. 
Polyzosteria  pubescens,  Tepper,      Eraser   Range.     Three   adult 

males  an4  two  larvse. 
Polyzosteria    Mitchelli,    Angas.       Victoria    Desert,    ifcc.      Ten 

specimens. 
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Platyzosteria  armata,  Tejyper,  Fraser  Range.  One  male,  two 
females. 

Platyzosteria  albomarginata,  Brunner.  Barrow  Range.  One 
male. 

Anaraesia  Lindsay i,  Tepper.  Everard  Range.  One  male  and 
female. 

Pseudolampra  punctata,  Tepper.  Between  Victoria  Spring  and 
Fraser  Range.     One  pair  of  adults  and  one  larva. 

Drymaplaneta  obscuripes,  Tepper.  Fraser  Range.  One  im- 
mature male. 

Mantodea  (Mantids). 

Mantis  sp.  1.  Victoria  Desert.  One  specimen.  It  resembles 
our  common  small  green  mantis,  but  is  much  smaller,  kc. 

Mantis  sp.  2.  Fraser  Range.  Two  adults  and  one  larva.  It 
belongs  to  the  type  of  if.  latistylis,  but  different  in  many 
characters.  It  also  occurs  in  other  parts  of  South  Aus- 
tralia. The  native  name  is  "  Komvan,"  according  to  Mr. 
Helms. 

Phasmodea  (Stick-insects). 

Podacanthus  viridiroseus,  Cast.     Murchison.     One  female. 
Podacanthus  sp.     Fraser  Range.     One  male  and  four  very  young 

larvjie. 
Lopaphus  (?)  sp.     Fraser  Range.     One  female. 
Cyphocrania   sp.       Fraser    Range.     One   female.       Probably  a 

dwarf  form  of  C.  Pdsymachus,  or  closely  allied. 

AcRiDiODEA  (Common  Locusts,  antennae  short). 

Choriphistes  sp.     Victoria  Desert,   Fraser  Range.     Two  males, 

five  females. 
Cyrtacanthacris  ex  acta,    Walker.      Same  as  last.     Three  adult 

specimens. 
Tropinotus  sp.      Fraser  Range.      One  male,  two  females,  one 

nymph. 
Eremobia  (?)  sp.     Fraser  and  Barrier  Ranges.     Two  adults  and 

one  nymph. 
Rhomalea  (?)  sp.     Victoria  Desert.     One  pair  of  adults,  of  which 

the  collector  remarks,  that  the  colour  of  their  body  so  well 

harmonised  with  the  rocks  or  ground  they  frequent,  that  it 

is  difficult  to  detect  them. 
Pachytilus   (Epacromia)   sp.     Everard  Range.     One  female ;  a 

male  from  the  Fraser  Range  appears  to  belong  to  the  same 

species.       Both    are   different   from    our  copimon   locust 

According  to   the    collector's    note,    the    native   name  is 

«  Yindilka." 
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Dactylotum   (?)   sp.     Mount   Squires,    Ac.     Four  adults   (three 

males,  one  female)  and  six  larvae,  apparently  belonging  to 

the  same  species,  which  is  found  in  the  Mount  Lofty  Ranges, 

near  Adelaide.      They  are   referred   provisionally   to  this 

genus,  and  may  require  a  new  genus  for  their  reception. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  13  specimens  of  small  sizes,  and  from 

the  Fraser  Range  chiefly,   which  belong  to  several  species,  but 

which  I  cannot  at  present  locate  with  any  reliability,  on  account 

of  the  lack  of  the  requisite  literature.     I  also  beg  to  point  out 

that  for  the  same  reason  the  names  given  are  only  pro\^ional, 

indicating  the  aflinity  of  the  repective  insects,   until  by  more 

critical  study  their  true  position  can  be  defined.     It  is  surmised 

that  a  fair  proportion  will  prove  new. 

LocusTODEA    (Longhorned  Locusts). 

A.  PHANEROPTERID.*:. 

Dictyota  Elderi,  Tepper.     Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  S.  Aust.,  XV.,  p.  99. 

Mount  Squires.     One  male. 
Taeniomena  Fraseriensis,  Tepper,  op.  cit.,  p.  108.     Fraser  Range. 
One  male. 

B.  LOCUSTID^. 

Mecopoda  (?)  sp.     Mount  Squires.     One  female. 
Saga  (?)  sp.     Fraser  Range.     One  female. 

C.  GRYLLACRID.E. 
Paragryllacris  deserta,   Tepper,  op.  cit.,  p.  162.     Cootanoorina. 

One  adult  male  and  three  larvae.     Native  name,  "  Billarbi " 

(R.  Helms), 
Ametrosomus  Helmsi,  Tepper,  op.  cit.,  p.    160.     Blyth   Hill  and 

Barrow  Ranges.     Two  adult  males. 

Gryllodea  (Cricket-like  Insects). 

Sclioenolmtes  (?)  sp.  Fraser  Range.  One  female.  Quite  unique 
in  form,  and  probably  new. 
Among  the  Pseudo-Orthoptera  (or  Pseudo-Neuroptera)  is  a 
single  Dragon  Fly  {AgrionicUf)  and  several  species  of  Ant-lions 
(Myrmelionida).  These,  however,  are  reserved  for  critical  study. 
When  the  requisite  literature  has  been  obtained  they  will  be 
further  reported  on.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  the 
former  appears  to  be  identical  with  one  of  our  common  species, 
and  the  latter  diflferent  from  anything  hitherto  found  in  the 
settled  part  of  the  province. 
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VERTEBRATA. 

By  E.    C.    STIRLING,  M.A.,  M.D.,  C.M.Z.S.,  Hon.   Director 
South  Australian  Museum,  and  A.  ZIETZ,  Assistant 
Director  S.A.  Museum. 

[Plates  VI,  and  VTL] 

MAMMALIA. 

The  mammals  collected  by  Mr.  R.  Helms  are  coinparatively 
few  in  number,  and  represent  only  a  few  species,  but  the  journey 
has  added  some  interesting  information  respecting  their  distribu- 
tion. The  collection  comprises  twenty  specimens,  including  one 
skull  and  two  skeletons,  and  represents  eight  species. 

Myrmecobius  fasciatus,    Waterhouse. 
Everard  Range.     One  dried  skin. 

Trichosurus  vulpecula,  Kerr. 
One   dried   skin   of    this   well-known   and    widely-distributed 
species  from  the  Everard  Range.     A  rufous  tinge  is  particularly 
conspicuous  on  the  scapular  region  and  neck. 

Lagorchestes  iiirsutus,  Gould, 
One  old  male  (skin),  one  young,  sex  unknown  (skin),  and  one 
young  male  taken  from  the  pouch  (in  spirit).  These  were  taken 
in  the  Porcupine  grass  (Triodia  irritana)  country,  south  of  the 
Barrow  Range,  before  the  exploring  party  entered  the  Victoria 
Desert.  Gould's  type,  of  which  he  gives  an  excellent  figure  in 
his  "  Mammals  of  Australia"  was  obtained  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  following  description  refers  to  the  largest  male  specimen, 
which  has  been  mounted.     It  is  apparently  an  adult : — 

Rhinarium  nearly  wholly  covered  with  gray  hair,  lips  white. 
General  colour  above  finely  grizzled-grey,  intermixed  with  rufous- 
brown,  which  is  more  conspicuous  on  the  rump  and  on  the  out- 
side and  back  of  legs.  The  fur  of  the  back  is,  for  half  its  length 
next  the  skin,  nearly  black ;  a  yellowish-brown-tinted  area, 
around  the  eye,  extends  to  root  of  ear ;  back  of  ears  grizzled- 
grey,  their  insides  and  edges  white.  Arms,  hands,  front  of  legs 
and  feet  pale.  Tail  short-haired,  black  above  and  towards  the 
point,  grey  on  sides  and  root,  its  under-surface  with  short  white 
glossy  hair.  Length  of  hindfeet  four  and  a  half  inches,  of  tail 
ten   inches,   total   length   of   specimen  (stufted)   about  thirteen 
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inches.  The  tail,  which  is  much  laterally  compressed,  is  pyriform 
in  section,  with  the  broad  end  uppermost,  and  has  a  distinct 
tendency  to  coil  inwards  for  about  its  terminal  half.  This  feature 
is  very-well  shown  in  the  youngest  specimen  preserved  in  spirit. 
The  larger  male  has  much  resemblance,  in  general  appearance,  to 
a  female  specimen  of  L,  leporoides  in  the  S.A.  Museum.  Both 
specimens  are  about  of  equal  size,  but  L.  leporoides  has  a  more 
nearly  uniformly  light-coloured  tail  and  proportionally  longer 
hindfeet.  The  longer  and  more  slender  tail  of  L.  hirsutus  is  con- 
spicuously dark  and  the  hindfeet  are  fully  an  inch  shorter.  The 
skulls  of  both  specimens  show  no  marked  differences.  The 
younger  skin  of  an  individual  rather  more  than  half-grown 
(mounted)  has  the  skin  injured  in  such  a  way  that  the  sex  cannot 
be  distinguished.  It  has  the  brown  zone  round  the  eye  pro- 
longed to  the  sides  of  the  muzzle. 

Mr.  Streich  informs  us  that  this  animal  appears  to  be  numer- 
ous in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Victoria  Desert,  where  it  often 
falls  the  prey  to  the  Wedge-tailed  eagle. 

Onychogale  lunata,  Gould. 

A  young  male  from  the  Everard  Range. 

The  white  mark  behind  the  base  of  the  forelimb  is  not  nearly 
so  distinct  as  is  shown  in  Gould's  figure.  A  female  collected  on 
the  transcontinental  journey  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor, 
the  Earl  of  Kintore,  has  apparently  a  proportionally  longer  tail, 
but  it  is  possible  that  this  is  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  the  tip  in 
the  former  case. 

Petrooale  lateralis,  Gould, 

Male,  female  and  young  (taken  from  the  pouch)  obtained  at, 
or  near,  the  Barrow  Range. 

These  specimens  are  more  conspicuously  marked  than  others 
which  were  collected  by  Dr.  Stirling  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alice  Springs  in  1891.  The  dark-brown  markings  are  of  a 
deeper  tinge,  but  the  whitish  or  yellowish  markings  more  faintly 
shown.  Beyond  these  we  are  unable  to  detect  any  other 
differences  which  would  justify  a  specific  separation  of  these 
specimens  fi-om  those  collected  at  Alice  Springs.  It  seems  to 
have  a  wide  range  in  the  mountainous  or  rocky  districts  of  the 
interior.  Those  in  the  British  Museum  were  collected  on  the 
N.W.  coast  and  Swan  River  District,  W.A. 

Macropus  robustus,  Gould. 
One  skull,  Victoria  Desert. 

Hapalotis  Mitch  elli. 
Three  immature  specimens,  Eraser  Range.     This  species  has  a 
wide  range  in  the  interior  of  Australia. 
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MU8   ALB0CINEBEU8  (?),    Gould, 

A  small  species  of  Mvs  from  the  Murchison  District. 

Tail,  3-72  inch  ;  head  and  body,  3*25  inch.  The  fur  has  a 
brownish-grey  tinge,  the  under-surface  lighter  coloured,  feet  and 
lips  whitish. 

Tt  agrees  approximately  with  the  description  of  M.  aUbo- 
cinereus,  Gould ;  but  in  the  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
Australian  representatives  of  this  group  we  cannot  confidently 
affirm  that  this  specimen  belongs  to  that  species. 

AVES. 

This  series  consists  of  eighteen  skins,  two  skeletons,  eight  nests 
and  sixteen  eggs. 

We  have  throughout  adopted  the  nomenclature  of  Dr.  Ram- 
say's "  Tabular  List  of  Australian  Birds." 

Aquila  audax,  Lath, 

Victoria  Desert.  One  specimen,  apparently  an  old  female. 
Above  and  "below,  blackish-brown ;  neck  rufous,  under  tail-coverts 
of  a  rusty  tinge ;  median  wing  and  upper  tail-coverts  yellowish- 
brown.    Each  feather  is  shaded  with  dark -brown  in  the  centre. 

Two  eggs  (taken  from  the  same  nest  in  a  Bloodwood-tree 
(Eucalyptus  tesaellaris)  between  Camps  23  and  24  (Blyth  Range) 
show  the  usual  markings  of  this  species.  One  is  smaller  and 
also  much  lighter-coloured  than  the  other. 

Aquila  morphnoides,  Gould 
One  egg,  which  we  refer  to  this  species,  was  taken  at  Mi 
Squires  from  a  nest  built  in  a  Eucalyptus-tree.     The  bird  was 
not  seen  at  the  time. 

HiERACiDEA  berigora,  V,  and  H, 
Three   males   (Barrow    Range),    and   one    female   (Cavenagh 
Range).     These  birds  correspond  most  nearly  with  Mr.  Sharpe's 
description  of  the  species  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue. 

Hieracidea  orientalis,  Schlegel.  One  female.  Murchison 
District.  This  specimen  answers  most  nearly  to  the  species 
described  under  this  name  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue.  In 
the  South  Australian  Museum  is  the  skin  of  a  female  shot  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Albert,  which  conforms  to  the  description 
of  //.  berigora,  while  two  of  its  young,  taken  from  the  nest  at 
the  same  time  and  kept  until  six  months  old,  agree  in  all  essential 
particulars  with  the  description  of  the  young  of  H,  orientalis. 
From  this  fact,  and  from  careful  inspection  of  a  large  series  of 
birds  from  various  localities  which  approximately  answer  to  the 
descriptions   either   of    7/.   berigora  or   of   H,   orientalis,  it  is 
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-evident  that  both  these  alleged  species  are  subject  to  considerable 
colour- variations ;  and  we  have  been  unable,  after  careful  exam- 
ination and  measurements,  to  detect  any  such  differences  as 
should  entitle  them  to  be  ranked  as  distinct.  We,  therefore, 
consider  that  Schlegel's  //.  orientalis  is  merely  a  variety  of 
//.  beriffora,  into  which  latter,  as  the  type  of  the  genus,  the 
former  should  l>e  merged.  We  can,  further,  detect  no  difference 
between  eggs  in  the  South  Australian  collection  which  are 
ascribed  respectively  to  the  two  species. 

A  nest  of  Hieracideay  sp.,  was  found  upon  the  burnt  trunk  of 
a  tree,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  Victoria  Desert 
(Camp  57). 

Cheramceca  leucosterna,  Gould, 

Camp  9.     One  specimen. 

Oreoica  cristata,  Leivin. 

Barrow  Range.  One  male  which  conforms  with  Gould's  de- 
scription. 

Oreoica  sp. — A  second  male  specimen  of  Oreoica^  considered 
by  ^Ir.  Helms  to  differ  from  0.  cristata^  because  the  blacks  of 
the  Barrow  Range  district  distinguish  it  by  a  separate  name,  is 
possibly  the  same  bird  in  its  immature  plumage,  but  as  the 
specimen  previously  referred  to  and  a  female  of  the  same  species 
from  Mildura  (Victoria)  are  all  we  have  for  comparison,  it  would 
be  unsafe  at  present  to  declare  the  bird  under  consideration  to 
be  a  distinct  species.  This  specimen  has  the  base  of  the  beak 
light-brown.  Both  specimens  from  the  Barrow  Range  appear  to 
have  the  beak  proportionally  stronger  and  wider  vertically  than 
the  Mildura-specimen. 

The  black  markings  on  the  head  and  breast,  and  also  the 
white  face,  are  very  faintly  indicated  by  darker  and  lighter 
shades  of  brown.  The  crown  of  the  head,  which  in  the  male 
specimen  of  0.  cristata  is  deep  black,  is  in  this  specimen  very 
faintly  marked  and  mixed  with  grey.  The  greyish  tinge  of  the 
neck  gradually  changes  into  fawn-colour  towards  the  rump,  and 
the  latter  tint  is  more  vivid  on  the  upper-  and  under  tail-coverts. 
Und'ir  surface  and  sides  fawn-coloured,  the  latter  being  the 
darker.  Feathers  of  the  upper  surface,  wing  and  tail  brownish, 
margined  with  fawn-colour. 

Chlamtdodera  guttata,  Gould, 
Three  beautiful  male  specimens  of  this  species,  which  apparently 

is  still  rare  in   Museums,  were  collected  in  the  Barrow  Range. 

They  agree  with  C.  maculata  in  respect  of  size,  but  the  colourings 

are  far  more  vivid. 

Mr.  Helms  informed  us  that  this  bird  is  not  uncommon  in  the 

locality  mentioned. 
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Epthianura  tricolor,  Gould, 

A  male  bird  and  a  nest  containing  two  eggs  which,  according 
to  Mr.  R.  Helms,  had  undergone  a  week's  incubation,  were  col- 
lected near  Arceoillinna  Well,  S.A. 

A  second  nest,  also  containing  two  eggs,  was  found  near  Camp 
1  (Everard  Range). 

Both  are  composed  of  fine  grass-stems,  rootlets,  and  the  silky- 
white  stems  and  leaves  of  some  "  everlasting." 

Epthianura  aurifrons,  Omdd, 

A  nest  containing  three  eggs  was  obtained  near  Arkaringa 
Creek,  S.A. ;  it  was  found  in  the  midst  of  a  small  saltbush. 

The  description  of  the  bird  seen'  near  the  nest  by  Mr.  Helms 
undoubtedly  refers  it  to  this  species.  The  nest  is  composed  of  fine 
grass-stems,  rootlets,  and  dried  yellow  flowers. 

CiNCLOSOMA    CA8TANE0N0TUM,    Gould. 

One  male  bird  in  spirit,  nest  and  one  egg.  With  regard  to 
these  specimens  Mr.  Helms  notes  that  the  nest  was  found  in  the 
Victoria  Desert  in  Spinifex  (Triodia  irritansj,  by  Mr.  D. 
Lindsay.  It  contained  one  egg  only,  which  was  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  incubation.  Mr.  Lindsay  asserts  that  the  nest  is  made 
by  this  bird.  Two  other  eggs  were  obtained  near  the  Everard 
Range,  but  they  were  too  decomposed  for  preservation. 

The  egg  taken  from  the  above-mentioned  nest  is  much  more 
elongated  than  two  others  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  next 
paragraph.  It  is  also  much  more  minutely  punctated,  but  bears 
undoubtedly  the  character  of  a  "  Cinclosoma"  egg, 

A  second  nest  and  two  eggs,  which  apparently  belong  to  this 
species,  are  accompanied  by  the  following  note  from  the  collector: 
— "  The  nest  and  two  eggs  were  found  during  a  flying  trip  about 
thirty  miles  south  of  Camp  I.,  Everard  Range.  Unfortunately, 
the  structure  of  the  nest  was  such  as  to  prevent  my  being  able  to 
preserve  it  intact,  in  the  circumstances  under  which  we  travelled 
on  that  occasion,  although  I  took  the  greatest  pains  to  do  sa  It 
was  found  at  the  base  of  a  low  bush,  of  the  bark  of  which  it  is 
constructed.  The  bird  itself  I  did  not  see,  but  the  natives  told 
me  their  name  for  it  was  milka.  On  seeing  the  egg  they  said, 
*  Milka  nokum^  nokum  being  eggJ^ 

The  remains  of  the  nest  consist  of  narrow  strips  of  bark,  and 
it  was  evidently  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of 
C,  punclatum,  which,  according  to  Mr.  North,  is  also  a  rather- 
loosely  built  structure  composed  of  fine  strips  of  bark,  grass,  and 
leaves. 

One  of  the  eggs  (A)  is  bluish-white,  freckled  with  sepia-brown 
markings  intermingled  with  others  of  a  bluish-grey,  which  latter 
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appear  as  if  underneath  the  surface  of  the  shell ;  some  of  these 
markings  are  large,  others  very  minute. 

The  second  egg  (B)  is  creamy-white,  but  the  markings  are  much 
larger,  especially  towards  the  larger  end. 

Dimensions,— (A)  M9  x  0'81  inch  ;  (B)  M8  x  067  inch. 

Cacatua  roseicapilla,  Vieillot. 
Barrow  Range ;  two  specimens. 

REPTILIA. 
Order  Lacertilia. 

The  large  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  specimens, 
representing  thirty-seven  species,  proves  the  abundance  of  this 
class  of  animal  life  in  the  arid  regions  of  Australia  traversed  by 
the  Expedition  and  also  indicates  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the 
collector  under  the  peculiarly  difficult  circumstances  of  Austra- 
lian exploration. 

Five  species  of  this  order  have  been  hitherto  undescribed  ;  of 
these  four  were  collected  for  the  first  time  by  the  Elder 
Expedition  and  a  full  description  of  them  is  here  given.  One 
species  having  been  previously  collected  by  Dr.  Stirling  on  the 
occasion  of  His  Excellency's  transcontinental  journey,  its 
description  is  reserved  for  the  zoological  report  of  that  expedition 
shortly  to  be  published. 

The  classification  and  details  of  measurement  are  those  adopted 
by  Boulenger  in  the  "  Catalogue  of  Lizards  in  the  British 
Museum  Collection." 

The  following  families  are  represented: — Geckonidoe,  8  species; 
Pygopodidae,  3  species ;  Agamidje,  10  species ;  Varanidje,  2 
species  ;  Scincidae,  14  species. 

Family  GECKONIDJC. 
Nephrurus  platyurus,  BouL 
One    specimen   taken   at    Victoria   Springs   and    two   others 
between  the  Everard  and  Eraser  Ranges  ;  found  under  tussocks 
of  Spinifex  grass  (Triodia  irritans). 

Total  length  of  the  largest  specimen     88  mm. 

Head  23     " 

Body  50     " 

Tail  ...     15     **    (reproduced) 

With  of  head  20     " 

Length  of  forelimb  29     " 

Length  of  hindlimb  36     " 

The  locality,  Adelaide,  as  stated  in  the  "British  Museum 
Catalogue,"  is  incorrect ;  this  species  inhabits  the  dry  waterless 
country  of  the  interior  of  the  Australian  Continent. 
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Rhynchocduha  ornata,  Giinther. 
Native  name,  **  Piur." 

Two  specimens  of  this  little-known  lizard  from  the  Everard 
Range. 

Total  length  86  mm. 

Head         9     *• 

Body         43     " 

Tail  34     " 

Width  of  head 8     " 

Length  of  f ore! imb  ...  ...  ...     16     " 

Length  of  hindlimb  19     " 

Ground-colour  red  dish -brown,  largely  and  irregularly  reticu- 
lated with  blackish-brown  and  marked  with  large  round  whitish 
spots,  of  which  the  larger  ones,  of  about  2  mm.  diameter,  form 
two  lateral  rows  In  one  specimen  these  spots  form  seven  curved 
line^  on  the  back  with  the  concavity  towards  the  head  ;  in  the 
other  these  spots  are  not  so  regularly  arranged.  Upper  part  of 
the  head  of  a  ground-colour,  similar  to  that  of  the  body.  A  row 
of  three  to  four  white  spots  commencing  midway  between  the 
nostril  shields  extends  backwards  as  a  median  line  to  midway 
between  the  eyes.  Upper  eyelid  dark,  but  very  distinctly 
marked  with  white  in  front  of  the  eye.  The  tip  of  the  beak- 
like snout  is  white.  A  blackish  curved  band  extends  across 
the  occiput.  Underside  cream-coloured,  without  any  markings. 
The  two  specimens  from  which  this  description  has  been  com- 
piled were  fresh,  and  well-preserved  in  spirit,  but  one  had  lost 
its  tail. 

Gymnodactylus  Miliusii,  Bory, 

Between  Fraser  Range  and  Southern  Cross.    November,  1891. 
Only  one  specimen  of  this   common   and   widely-distributed 
species  was  collected.     It  has  a  total  length  of  about  60  mm. 

Heteronota  Bynoei,  Gray, 

Two  specimens  collected  ;  one  at  or  near  the  Barrow  Range,  the 
other  between  the  Fraser  Range  and  Southern  Cross  (Yilgam). 
The  fonner  is  an  immature  specimen,  the  second  of  about  100 
mm.  total  length.     This  species  has  a  wide  range. 

Diplodactylus  spinigerus,  Gray, 
Native  name,  "  Yed." 
Fraser  Range  ;  three  specimens. 
Total  length  of  largest  specimen,  90  mm. 

Diplodactylus  tessellatus,  Giinther, 
Everard  Range  ;  two  specimens. 
A  patch  of  curved  conical  spines  on  each  side  at  the  root  o 
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the  tail,  their  length  being  in  one  specimen  about  1  mm.,  in  the 
other  the  spines  are  only  half  this  length.  Fourteen  pairs  of 
enlarged  tubercles  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  tail.  Between 
the  rings  bearing  these  large  tubercles  are  rings  with  generally 
three  to  four  rows  of  smaller  tubercles,  which  are  equal  in  size 
to  those  on  the  dorsum.  The  second  specimen  has  similar  rings 
of  tubercles  on  the  tail,  which  latter,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  reproduced.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  specific  locality 
has  been  assigned  to  this  species. 


DiPLODACTYLUS    ElDERI, 


spec,  nov.     PI.  VI.,  figs.   1  and  la. 

Barrow  Range ;  one  specimen. 

Head  oviform,  convex ;  snout  rounded,  a  little  longer  than  the 
distance  between  the  eye  and  ear-opening,  and  more  than  once 
and  a-half  the  diameter  of  the  orbit ;  ear-opening  minute,  oblong, 
vertical,  1  mm.  long.  Body  moderately  elongate,  depressed. 
Limbs  moderate ;  digits  much  depressed,  with  large  transverse 
lamellae  inferiorly,  five  being  under  the  fourth  toe,  of  which  the 
distal  is  incised  and  cordiform. 

Colour. — Brownish-grey  above,  covered  with  small  smooth 
granules,  intermixed  with  larger  ones  of  different  sizes,  which 
are  very  white  and  glossy;  these  form  the  centre  of  black 
annuli,  which  are  sometimes  confluent  and  arranged  in  very 
irregular  disposed  oblique  or  transverse  rows ;  on  the  sides  of 
the  body  they  are  more  scattered,  and  become  smaller  on  the 
limbs.  Under-surface  light-coloured ;  on  the  belly  large  whitish 
spots  form  two  median  and  two  lateral  longitudinal  rows.  Tail 
short,  pyriform. 

Total  length        65  mm. 


Head 

Body       

Tail         

Width  of  head  ... 
Length  of  forelimb 
Length  of  hindlimb 


13 
38 
14 
10 
17 
18 


Gehyra  variegata,  Dum,  <&  Bibr. 

This  widely -distributed  species  was  obtained  at  the  following 
localities  : — Two  specimens,  Barrow  Range,  one  of  110  mm.  total 
length,  very  light-coloured  and  indistinctly  marbled  with  darker 
shades ;  the  second  (97  mm.)  dark  grey,  variegated  with  darker 
shades.  One  immature  specimen  (55  mm.),  between  Barrow  and 
Everard  Ranges.-  One  specimen  (85  mm.).  Eraser  Range,  with 
irregular  dark  bands  across  the  back.  One  immature  specimen 
(56  mm.)  from  Queen  Victoria  Springs,  li^ht  greyish,  variegated 
with  darker  shades  ;  small  white  spots  scattered  over  the  head, 
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each  corresponding  to  three  or  four  tubercles.  One  immature 
specimen  (62  mm.)  with  a  dark  streak  crossing  each  eye  and 
continuing  to  about  the  middle  of  the  back. 

Fani.  PYGOPODIDiE. 
Pygopus  lepidopus,  Lacep. 
One   specimen  of   this  well-known   lizard   from  the  country 
between  the  Queen  Victoria  Springs  and  Fraser  Range  has  the 
following  measurements : — 

Total  length       260  mm. 

Head       13    " 

Body       85    " 

Tail         162    " 

Width  of  head 7    " 

Length  of  hindlimb       ...  ...  ...  4    " 

Slate-coloured  with  three  dorsal  longitudinal  rows  of  elongated 
blackish  spots  ;  throat  uniformly  salmon-coloured  without  mark- 
ings. 

The  second  specimen,  a  female  (with  well-developed  ova),  taken 
at  Yilgarn,  is  uniformly  slate-coloured  on  the  dorsal  aspect  and 
pinkish  below.  A  number  of  indistinct  darker  vertical  streaks 
slanting  forwards  on  each  side  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body, 
gradually  disappearing  towards  its  middle. 

Delma  impar,  Fisch. 
One  specimen  found  under  "  Spinif ex  "  near  Everard  Range. 
Total  length       265  mm. 


Head       ... 

Body 

Tail 

Width  of  head 

Length  of  hindlimb 


10 

55 

200 

5 

3 


Dark  olive  green  on  the  back  and  head,  the  sides  of  the  body 
and  under-surface  white.  Each  scale  of  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
body  has  a  dark  centre,  thus  forming  fourteen  dark  longitudinal 
lines.  Ventral  scales  with  dark  spots  in  the  centre.  A  second 
specimen  of  the  same  size  and  with  similar  markings  was  obtained 
in  the  Barrow  Range. 

LiALis  BuRTONi,  Gray. 
Two  specimens ;  30  miles  south  of  Camp.  1,  Everard  Range. 
One  specimen  approaches  most  nearly  to  Boulenger*s  Var.  D.  of 
this  species. 

Length  of  body 95  mm 

Head  8     " 

Tail  ...         ^1         (incomplete). 
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Length  of  snout  about  equal  to  distance  from  eye  to  ear- 
opening.  Upper-surface  slate-coloured ;  a  vertebral  line  and  two 
lateral  lines  of  a  darker  shade.  The  dJark  vertebral  line  divides 
into  two  separate  lines  on  the  neck,  which  unite  again  at  about 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  between  the  eyes  and  tip  of  the  snout. 
A  white  labial  band  is  prolonged  along  the  sides  of  the  body ; 
this  band  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  minute  white  spots.  Under- 
surface  light  grey;  a  white  line  along  the  middle  of  the  throat, 
which  bifurcates  at  about  20  mm.  distance  from  snout,  and  the 
two  branches  extend  over  the  tail. 

The  measurements  of  the  second  specimen  are  as  follows : — 

Total  length        303  mm. 

Length  of  body  177    " 

Head       23    " 

Tail  103    " 

The  ground-colour  of  the  upper-surface  is  dark-grey,  minutely 
punctated  with  brown  ;  three  dark-brown  lines  along  the  back  ; 
under-surface  with  white  spots,  which  are  margined  with  a  brick- 
red  colour.  Length  of  snout  equal  to  distance  from  eye  to  ear- 
opening. 

Fam.   ACIAMIDiE. 

Amphibolurus  maculatus,  Gray, 
Three  specimens — two  apparently  adult  and  one  young — of 
this  beautiful  lizard  were  obtained  in  the  Barrow  Ranges,  and  a 
fourth  in  the  Victoria  Desert  near  Queen  Victoria  Springs. 

All  these  agree  with  Boulenger's  description  except  in  respect 
of  their  markings,  which  are  as  follows  : — Above  brick-red  with 
a  series  of  small  bluish-grey  spots  along  the  vertebral  line.  The 
lateral  lines  are  composed  of  similar  spots,  which  are  partly 
confluent.  Four  bluish-grey  lines  mark  the  upper-surface  of  the 
anterior  third  of  the  base  of  the  tail ;  the  two  median  then 
becoming  confluent,  three  lines  are  continued  to  the  tip.  The 
remainder  of  the  tail,  sides  of  body,  head,  throat  as  well  as  a 
large  patch,  which  covers  most  of  the  under-surface  and  the 
inner-surface  of  the  hindlimbs  are  deep-black,  but  a  narrow 
yellowish  uncoloured  streak  on  each  side  of  the  body  is  left, 
which  connects  the  forelimbs  with  the  hindlimbs.  The  remainder 
of  the  under-surface  as  well  as  the  lips  are  yellowish-white. 


Total  length 
Head        

Sp.  A. 
...     163  mm. 
...       15     " 

15 

Body         

Tail           

..       36     " 
...     112     " 

40 
124 

Width  of  head    ... 

...       12     " 

12 

Length  of  forelimb 
Length  of  hindlimb 

24     " 
...       48     " 

24 

48 
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The  /\  shaped  black  mark  on  the  throat  to  which  Boulenger 
refers  to  in  his  description  is  not  traceable  in  our  specimens; 
but  as  we  have  seen  it  absent  also  in  specimens  of  Amphibolurm 
Adelaidensis  (the  whole  throat  being  sometimes  uniformly  black), 
we  have  no  doubt  that  this  feature  is  subject  to  great  variation. 
The  third  specimen  (the  young  one)  has  dark  motthng  on  the 
the  throat  only. 

Amphibolurus  rufescens,  sp,  now     PI.  VI.,  figs.  2  and  2a. 

Three  specimens.     Mount  Sir  Thomas,  Birksgate  Range,  S.A. 

General  Aspect — Body  proportionally  short,  head  moderately 
large,  snout  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  eye-opening.  Nostrils 
situated  below  the  can  thus  rostralis,  and  directed  upwards,  nearer 
the  eye  than  the  end  of  the  snout.  Upper  head-scales  large, 
strongly  keeled,  largest  towards  the  snout  and  on  the  canthus 
rostralis,  smallest  on  supra-orbital  region,  but  gradually  decreas- 
ing in  size  towards  the  neck.  Sides  of  neck  plicated.  A  low 
nuchal  crest.  Gular  scales  small,  about  half  the  size  of  the 
ventrals  ;  these  are  very  slight  and  obtusely  keeled.  Scales  on 
sides  of  body  small,  but  increasing  in  size  towards  the  vertebral 
line.  The  scales  on  tail  and  upper-side  of  limbs  are  large  and 
strongly  keeled,  and  on  the  middle  line  of  the  upper-surface  of  the 
tail  are  intermixed  with  a  few  larger  ones.  Limbs  and  digits  pro- 
portionally long,  the  adpressed  hindlimb  reaching  almost  to  the 
tip  of  snout.  Fifty-eight  femoral  and  anal  pores  form  on  each 
thigh  an  uninterrupted  line  ;  the  series  of  each  side  separated  in 
the  prw-anal  region.  Tail  slender,  tapering  very  gradually 
towards  its  point. 

Colour. — Above,  rusty-brown,  with  dark  spots  more  or  less 
regularly  arranged  in  pairs  along  the  vertebral  line ;  each  pair 
sometimes  confluent.  A  similar  single  series  of  dark  spots 
corresponding  with  the  lateral  line.  Under-surface  (firty 
yellowish-white ;  chest  olive.  Throat  and  gular  region  with 
irregularly  disposed  dark  markings  on  a  cream  ground-colour, 
being  most  distinct  in  the  two  smaller  specimens. 

Sp.  A.  Sp.  B. 

...     228  mm.         210  mm. 


Total  length 

Head 

Body 

Tail  (injured; 

Width  of  head 


22     "  17  " 

66     "  47  " 

...     140     "  146  " 

18     "  14  " 

Length  of  forelimb  ...       35     "  33  " 

Length  of  hindlimb         ...       78     "  60  " 

Amphibolurus  cristatus,  Gray. 
Between   Queen   Victoria   Springs   and    Fraser   Range;  one 
specimen. 
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General  Aspect. — Slender.  Head  moderately  large ;  snout  as 
long  as  the  diameter  of  the  orbit,  with  subangular  canthus 
rostralis  ;  nostrils  below  the  canthus  rostralis,  a  little  nearer  the 
eye  than  the  end  of  the  snout;  tympanum  large,  its  width  a 
little  less  than  the  eye-opening.  Upper  head-scales  large,  sub- 
equal,  rugose  and  strongly  keeled ;  they  are  largest  towards  the 
snout  and  on  the  canthus  rostralis,  smallest  above  the  orbit. 
Neck  long,  its  sides  strongly  plicated  and  spinose  ;  nuchal  crest 
well-developed,  composed  of  separate  compressed  spines.  The 
dorso-lateral  fold  with  spine-like  scales,  which  are  largest  on  each 
side  of  the  neck  ;  a  serrated  ridge  or  crest  along  the  back  ex- 
tending to  about  the  first-third  of  the  tail.  Body  much  laterally 
compressed,  covered  above  with  small  keeled  scales,  which 
are  larger  and  most  carinate  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  and 
more  minute  on  the  sides ;  much  larger  isolated  scales  inter- 
vening. Ventral  scales  small,  smooth  or  very  slightly  keeled. 
Limbs  and  digits  very  long,  the  adpressed  hindlimb  reaching 
beyond  the  tip  of  the  snout ;  the  length  of  the  foot  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  rest  of  the  forelimb  ;  scales  similar  to  those  on  the 
back.  A  series  of  seventy  pores  extending  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  thighs,  uninterrupted  in  the  prae-anal  region.  Tail 
very  slender,  laterally  compressed,  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
head  and  body  ;  caudal  scales  equal,  keeled,  a  few  larger  ones  at 
the  base  of  the  tail. 

Colour. — Dark  olive  above,  head  and  neck  marked  with  much 
ochraceous-yellow.  Tail  with  alternately  dark  and  light  annuli. 
Under-surface  yellowish,  median  parts  of  the  throat,  chest  and 
inner-surfaces  of  limbs  black. 


Total  length       

Head       

..     340  mm 
..       22     " 

Body       

Tail         

..       83     " 
.     235     " 

Width  of  head 

.       20     " 

Length  of  forelimb        

Length  of  hindlimb      

40     " 

.       98     " 

Amphibolurus  scutulatus,  sp.  nov.     PI.  VIL,  figs.  1  and  2. 

Between  Eraser  Range  and  Queen  Victoria  Springs. 

Of  this  species  we  have  several  specimens  of  each  sex.  At  the 
first  glance  it  much  resembles  Amphibolurus  cristatus^  but  differs 
in  the  following  respects  : — 

All  the  scales  are  much  smaller,  the  head-scales  not  rugose  as 
in  A.  cristatvsy  but  smooth  and  strongly  keeled.  The  dorsal 
scales  are  not  intermixed  with  larger  ones,  but  increase  in  size 
towards  the  vertebral  line.     The  compressed  spines  of  the  nuchal 
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crest  are  shorter.    The  male  specimens  in  this  series  are  generally 
larger  than  the  females. 

Male, — Upper  surface  of  a  pale  rusty-brown  ground-colour, 
intermixed  with  ashen-grey,  which  in  some  specimens  forms  four 
to  five  indistinct  transverse  bands  across  the  back  for  its  whole 
length.  Middle  of  throat,  chest  and  under-surface  of  limbs 
black.  A  lanceolate  black  gular  mark  is  not  confluent  with  the 
black  shading  of  the  chest.  On  each  side  of  the  vertebral  region 
extends  a  continuous  lozenge-pattern  marked  out  in  pale  reddish- 
brown,  each  lozenge  containing  darker  markings  in  the  centre. 
In  other  instances  the  elements  of  the  pattern  are  not  con- 
tinuous and  of  a  rounded  shape  approximating  to  ocelli.  Neck 
marked  with  two  to  four  fairly  regular  alternate  bands  of  dark 
yellowish-brown,  which  in  some  specimens  extend  along  the  back, 
where  they  disappear.  Sides  with  irregular  dark -brown  or  black 
markings  disposed  on  a  ground  of  yellow  or  yellowish-brown,  the 
dorsal  ashen-grey  stripes  also  extending  into  this  region. 

Limbs  and  tail  dark  rusty-brown,  transversely  crossed  with 
indistinct  paler  bands.  Under-surface  yellowish.  In  A.  scut- 
ulatvs  the  chest  marking  is  more  elongated,  and  extends  as  far  as 
the  junction  of  the  hindlimbs.  Under-surface  of  the  tail 
uniformly  light-coloured.  The  male  with  fifty  pne-anal  and 
femoral  pores,  forming  an  uninterrupted  series  on  each  side, 
absent  in  the  female. 


Total  length 


325  mm 

25 

75 
225 

18 

40 

80 


Head 

Body        

Tail  

Width  of  head  ... 
Length  of  forelimb 
Length  of  hindlimb 

Female, — Very  similar  in  markings  to  the  male,  but  in  most 
specimens  the  chain  of  lozenge-shaped  lateral  markings  is  broken 
up  into  a  series  of  light-edged  ocelli  ;  these  are  generally  irregu- 
larly roundish  or  oval  and  often  confluent ;  in  some  specimens 
they  assume  the  shape  of  a  series  of  figures  of  8.  Under-surfece 
uniformly  light-coloured,  the  black  markinc^s  on  throat  and  chest 
very  faint  or,  on  the  latter,  totally  absent. 

Total  length       170  mm. 

Head       20  " 

Body       60  " 

Tail         90  " 

Width  of  head — 

Length  of  forelimb         32  « 

Length  of  hindlimb       73  " 
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No  femoral  and  anal  pores. 

Most  of  the  above  specimens  of  this  very  agile  lizard,  which 
lives  in  sandy  places,  were  caught  by  the  blacks,  who  kill  them 
with  a  wooden  missile  called  a  waddy. 

Amphibolurus  pictus,  Peters. 

Three  specimens ;  between  Fraser  Range  and  Southern  Cross, 
and  between  Fraser  Range  and  Victoria  Springs. 

Specimen  A  (total  length)        ...  ...     170  ram. 

Specimen  B        "         "  150    " 

Ground-colour  of  back  reddish-brown ;  a  light-coloured  verte- 
bral line  from  neck  to  root  of  tail ;  the  back  with  black  and 
whitish  spots,  which  form  alternate  irregular  cross-bars ;  tail 
whitish  with  irregular  broad  transverse  bands.  Under-surface 
cream-coloured,  specimen  A  having  the  median  part  of  the  throat 
and  chest  blackish ;  specimen  B  without  any  markings.  Sp.  A 
with  an  uninterrupted  series  of  femoral  pores,  which  are  absent 
in  sp.  B. 

The  third  specimen,  viz.,  that  from  the  country  between  Queen 
Victoria  Spring  and  Fraser  Range,  greatly  resembles  sp.  B  in 
size  and  colour. 

Amphibolurus  reticulatus.  Gray. 

Four  specimens  j  near  Queen  Victoria  Spring. 

General  aspect,  stout.  Head  very  short.  Nostril  piercing 
the  canthus  rostralis  and  directed  upwards ;  canthus  rostralis 
blunt.  A  low  nuchal  crest  indicated  by  about  eight  or  nine 
large  conical  spines.  The  enlarged,  flat,  obtusely-keeled  scales 
which  are  scattered  over  the  back  are  whitish  and  arranged  in 
groups,  three  or  four  scales  generally  forming  the  centre  of  a 
light  brownish-coloured  spot;  these  spots  are  enclosed  by  a 
blackish  reticulation.  The  specimens  agree  in  all  essential  details 
with  the  description  of  this  species  given  by  Boulenger,  but 
differ  in  possessing  a  smaller  number  of  prse-anal  and  femoral 
pores,  and  having  the  v^entral  scales  feebly  keeled. 

Sp.  A.  Total  length,  115  mm. ;  tail  injured;  number  of  pores 

not  ascertainable  on  account  of  bad  preservation. 
Sp.  B.  Total  length,  110  mm. ;  twenty  prse-anal  and  femoral 

pores. 
Sp.-  C.  Total  length,  138  mm. ;  twenty  prse-anal  and  femoral 

pores. 
Sp.  D.  Total   length,    135  mm. ;    twenty-eight  prce-anal   and 

femoral  pores. 

The  number  of  pores,  as  stated  by  Boulenger,  in  the  British 
Museum  specimens  are  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five. 
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Amphibolurus  Adelaidensis,  Gray. 

Two  specimens.  Between  Queen  Victoria  Spring  and  Fras«r 
Range. 

Adult. — Olive-grey  above,  with  a  regular  series  of  dark-brown 
angular  spots  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  region  and  another 
series,  more  or  less  regular,  along  each  side  between  fore-  and 
hind-limb.  Head  rufous,  with  symmetrical  dark  markings; 
limbs  with  irregular  cross  bars  ;  tail  with  two  longitudinal  series 
of  black  spots ;  under-surface  light-coloured,  conspicuously 
marbled  with  darker  tints. 

Young. — Pale  olive-grey  above,  with  the  same  darker  markings 
as  in  the  adult. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  of  the  larger  specimen  ;— 

120  mm. 


Head       

...       15 

Body        

...       35 

Tail          

...       70 

Width  of  head 

...       11 

Length  of  forelimb         

...       20 

Length  of  hindlimb 

...       30 

Amphibolurus  babbatus,  Cuvier. 

This  common  Australian  lizard  was  collected  at  the  following 
localities  : — Between  the  Barrow  and  Everard  Ranges ;  between 
Everard  and  Eraser  Ranges  ;  between  Eraser  Range  and  Southern 
Cross  (Yilgarn) ;  and  near  the  Queen  Victoria  Springs. 

Specimens  from  the  last-named  locality  are  the  largest, 
measuring  300  mm.  total  length.  The  colouring  is  as  follows  :— 
Of  a  uniform  dark  olive  above,  the  smaller  specimens  with  an 
ochraceous-yellow  band  across  the  head  between  eye  and  ear ;  in 
one  specimen  the  front  of  the  head  is  yellow,  tail  with  yellow 
cross-bars.  Under-surface  light-coloured;  in  some  specimens  the 
throat  is  black. 

Tympanocryptis  lineatus,  Peters. 

Earina.     Three  specimens. 

Tympanocryptis  cephalus,  Giinther. 

Two  specimens  of  similar  size,  from  outward  appearance  male 
and  female ;  from  the  Murchison  District,  in  plain-country, 
consisting  of  reddish  clay  soil,  with  scattered  fragments  of 
ferrugineous  sandstone. 

Nostril  much  nearer  the  eye  than  the  tip  of  the  snout,  upper 
head-scales  large,  not  so  strongly  keeled  as  in  T*.  lineatiis;  large 
flat  tubercles  on  the  occiput ;  dorsal  scales  rather  feebly  keeled ; 
the   larger  ones   mucronate   and    forming  irregular  transverse 
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series,  these  give  the  back  a  wrinkled  appearance.  Two  prse- 
anal  pores.  Colour  rusty-brown  above,  with  several  indistinct 
cross-bands,  the  one  across  the  neck  being  darkest  3  sides  of  body 
blackish.     Tail  with  dark  broad  bars. 

The  following  measurements  refer  to  both  specimens  :  — 
Total  length        140  mm. 


Head 

Body 

Tail 

Width  of  head 

Length  of  forclimb 

Length  of  hindlimb 


18 
47 
85 
16 
29 
40 

Boulenger. 


Physignathus  longirostrib, 
One  specimen,  Murchison  District. 

Total  length       351  mm. 

Head       26 

Body       60 

Tail         265 

Width  of  head 13 

Length  of  forelimb        ...         ...         ...       32 

Length  of  hindlimb       70 

Mr.  Helms  informs  us  that  he  had  a  second  specimen,  about 
thrice  the  size  of  the  above,  which  perished  from  want  of  pre- 
serving material. 

Mr.  Boulenger  records  Nickol  and  Champion  Bays,  N.W. 
Australia,  as  the  localities  where  the  types  in  the  British  Mus. 
Coll.  were  found. 

Moloch  horridus,  Gray. 
This  lizard  was  collected  by  the  Expedition  at  the  following 
localities  .• — 

Arkaringa  Creek  (one). 

Near  Everard  Range  (one). 

Near  the  Barrow  Range  (two). 

A  number  of  ova  (laid  in  confinement)  Eraser  Range. 

Family  VARANID.E. 
Varanus  Gouldii,  Gray, 

Two  specimens ;  Eraser  Range. 

Dark  broi^n  above,  with  yellow  annuli  which  form  about  four- 
teen rows  across  the  back  and  s'des  of  the  body ;  yellow  bars 
across  limbs,  toes  and  tail,  those  on  the  limbs  interrupted ;  temple 
with  two  yellow  streaks  separated  by  a  black  band,  these  streaks 
extend  distinctly  along  the  sides  of  the  neck.  Lower  surface 
yellowish,   with  small  blackish  spots.     Throat  with  an  angular 
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lambdoid  blackish  mark.     Lower  jaw  light-coloured.     The    ter- 
minal third  of  the  tail  is  light-coloured,  without  any  markings. 

The  second  specimen  is  smaller,  and  has  rows  of  round  yellow 
spots  across  the  limbs.  The  length  of  the  neck  (13  cm.)  given  in 
Boulenger's  description  seems  to  be  disproportionate  to  the  length 
of  the  head  (8  cm.).  Possibly  his  measurements  were  taken 
from  skins  or  mountied  specimens,  as  we  have  found  a  similar 
discrepancy  in  our  stuffed  specimens  as  compared  with  those  in  a 
fresh  state  or  preserved  in  spirits,  of  which  we  have  measured  a 
large  number. 

Total  length  ...  ...  ...       41*5  centim. 


Head 

Neck 

Body 

Tail 

Length  of  forelimb 

Length  of  hindlimb 


5 

5 

19 

48 

7-i 
12 


Varanus  punctatus,  Gray, 

One  male  specimen  ;  Fraser  Range. 

The  length  of  the  neck  nearly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  head. 
A  tuft  of  spines  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  tail.  Above, 
nearly  black,  with  narrow  yellowish  reticulated  lines  on  the 
trunk,  which  gradually  disappear  towards  the  neck,  but  these  are 
most  distinct  towards  the  root  of  the  tail.  Limbs  minutely 
punctated  with  yellow  ;  root  of  tail  with  a  few  narrow  yellowish 
annuli.  Under-surface  greyish,  mottled  with  yellow  and  black. 
Throat,  chest  and  under-surface  of  tail  uniformly  black. 


Total  length            

71-5  centim 

Head           

5 

Neck           

4-5       " 

Body           

18 

Tail             

44 

Length  of  forelimb 

7         " 

Length  of  hindlimb 

9-9       " 

Family  SCINCID^. 
Egernia  Whitei,  Lacep. 

One  specimen.  Between  Fraser  Range  and  Queen  Victoria 
Spring. 

Above,  olive-brown  with  two  black  dorsal  bands,  each  of  them 
with  a  series  of  small  whitish  spots ;  sides  of  body  salmon- 
coloured.  Under-surface  pale,  with  olive  tinge ;  throat  partly 
bluish,  with  black  markings.     Total  length,  200  mm. 
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EOERNIA    KiNTOREI,    sp.  710V. 

One  very  large  specimen  of  this  beautiful  lizard  is  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  Victoria  Desert,  south  of  Barrow  Range  a 
second  small  immature  specimen  from  the  Fraser  Range  and  a 
third,  also  a  young  one,  from  between  the  Fraser  Range  and  the 
Queen  Victoria  Spring. 

A  full  description  of  this  new  species,  which  we  have  named 
in  honour  of  His  Excellency  the  Gfovernor,  the  Earl  of  Kintore, 
will  be  given  in  a  detailed  report  upon  the  zoological  results  of 
His  Excellency's  transcontinental  journey,  on  which  occasion  it 
was  first  found  by  Dr.  Stirling.     Largest  specimen  : — 

Total  length  360  mm. 

Head       35     " 

Body       150     " 

TaU  175     *' 

Width  of  head 30     " 

Length  of  forelimb         ...  ...  ...       55     " 

Length  of  hindlimb        ...  ...  ...       60     " 

In  the  largest  specimen  the  colour  is  a  light  reddish-brown 
above,  with  dark  markings;  under-surf ace  bright  lemon-coloured; 
but  the  latter  tint  has  now  faded  from  immersion  in  spirit. 
This  specimen  was  found  in  the  possession  of  a  young  black 
girl,  who  was  left  behind  by  the  tribe  on  the  approach  of  the 
Expedition.  The  two  smaller  specimens  have  a  total  length 
respectively  of  145  and  160  mm. 

Egernia  deprbssa,  Gunther. 
One  male  and  two  females  of  this  apparently  little-known 
lizard  were  obtained  in  the  Murchison  River  District,  having 
been  found  in  hollow  logs.  One  of  the  females  contained  a  fully 
developed  young  of  about  50  mm.  total  length  in  each  oviduct. 
All  these  specimens  accord  with  Boulenger's  description.  Colour 
olive-brown  above,  with  irregular  cross  bands  ;  those  on  the  neck 
are  reddish-brown,  on  the  tail  black,  edged  with  light  yellow. 
Measurements  of  largest  specimen  : — 

Total  length        130  mm. 

Head       23    " 

Body        67    *' 

Tail         40    " 

Width  of  head 17    " 

Length  of  forelimb        25    " 

Length  of  hindlimb       30    " 

Egernia  striolata,  Peters. 
Two  specimens ;  between  Fraser  Range  and  Southern  Cross. 
These  agree  in  all  essential  respects  with  the  description  given 
in  Boulenger's  Catalogue. 
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The  number  of  labials  are  respectively  seven  and  eif^ht  in  the 
two  specimens;  one  has  the  fourth,  the  other  the  fifth  right 
upper  labial  shield  subdivided.  Thirty-two  scales  round  the 
middle  of  the  body;  dorsals  largest,  tri-  or  quadri-carinate  (not 
quinquecarinate,  as  stated  to  be  the  case  in  the  British  Museum 
specimens).  Total  length,  170  mm.  (the  tail  having  been  repro- 
duced). Above,  dark  slate-coloured,  with  the  neck  rufous,  tail 
olive.  Some  of  the  dorsal  scales  have  a  dark  central  spot. 
XJnder-surface  salmon  coloured,  throat  bluish. 

Trachysaurus  rdgosus.  Gray. 
Four  specimens ;  between  Fraser  Range  and  Hampton  Plains. 
The  largest  specimen  340  mm.,  total  length.  Above  jet-black, 
marked  with  a  few  bright  sulphur-yellow  and  brick-red  spots  on 
the  back  and  limbs.  Head,  with  the  exception  of  the  parietals, 
bright  brick-red.     Under-surface  black,  with  large  yellow  spots. 

Tiliqua  occipitalis,  Peters. 
Three  specimens,  Fraser  Range;  the  largest  400  mm,  total 
length. 

Lygosobia  LeuE,  Bout. 
One  specimen  from  the  Barrow  Range.  This  diflfers  somewhat 
from  Boulenger's  description,  but  from  a  single  specimen,  and  in 
the  absence  of  comparison  with  the  type-specimen,  we  cannot 
positively  state  whether  it  is  referable  to  this  species  or  not.  The 
differential  characters  are  24  scales  round  body,  no  prse-anal 
pores  present,  and  instead  of  the  six  white  longitudinal  lines  on 
the  back  in  the  British  Museum  type-specimen,  our  specimen  has 
eight  lines  of  a  greenish  tinge. 

Total  length       160  mm. 

Head       ...  15 

Body        42 

tail         103 

Width  of  head 8 

Length  of  forelimb        ...  ...  ..         16 

Length  of  hindlimb       ...         ...         ...       30 

Lyoosoma  Fisheri,  Boul. 

Seven  specimens ;  Barrow  and  Everard  Ranges. 

At  the  first  glance  these  closely  resemble  the  common  variety 
of  Lygoaoma  Lesuerii.  The  white  edges  of  the  black  dorsal 
bands  are  wide,  and  the  row  of  small  light  spots  on  each  side  of 
the  dorsal  line,  which  are  usually  present  in  Lygosoma  Fisheriy 
are,  in  the  above  specimens,  totally  absent.  Five  upper  anterior 
labials,  the  sixth  being  below  the  eye. 

Two  young  ones,  obtained  between  the  Everard  and  Barrow 
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Ranges,  have  these   spots   fused,   forming   two  additional 
narrow  longitudinal  lines  on  each  side  of  the  back. 

Total  length 

Head      ... 

Body 

Tail 

Width  of  head 

Length  of  forelimb 

Length  of  hindlimb 


200 

mm. 

15 

62 

123 

18 

18 

33 

LyGOSOMA   M0N0TR0PI8,  BouL 

One  specimen  ;  found  in  a  dry  well  at  Yardanie,  between 
Fraser  Range  and  Yilgarn. 

Light-brown  above,  with  nine  dark-brown,  broad,  transverse 
bands  between  the  head  and  base  of  tail ;  the  latter  having  nine 
bands,  but  the  reproduced  portion  is  not  banded.  The  inter- 
parietal shield  presents  a  very  marked  external  indication  of  a 
pineal  eye  appearing  as  a  white  spot. 


Totallength       

...     160  mm 

Head      

...       23     " 

Body      

...       60     " 

Tail         

...       77     " 

Width  of  head 

...       12     " 

Length  of  forelimb       

...       23     " 

Length  of  hindlimb 

...       32     " 

Lygosoma  melanops,  spec,  nov,     PI.  VI.,  tigs.  3  and  3a. 

Two  specimens ;  between  the  Everard  and  Barrow  Ranges. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  Lygosoma  branchiale,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  many  respects,  but  the  distance  between  the 
«nd  of  the  snout  and  the  forelimb  is  contained  nearly  twice  and 
a-half  times  in  the  distance  between  the  axilla  and  groin  instead 
of  once  and  three-fourths  to  twice  as  in  L.  hraiichiale.  Body  much 
elongate.  The  three  large  vertical  spots  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
in  L,  branchiale  are  absent. 

Colov/r. — Olive  above ;  rows  of  black  dots  descend  from  the 
sides  of  the  head  to  the  throat ;  alternate  scales  of  the  trunk 
marked  with  a  black  spot  or  short  streak ;  on  the  neck-scales  the 
spots  are  absent,  on  the  tail  they  are  sometimes  double.  Under- 
surface  pale  straw-coloured,  with  the  scales  similarly  spotted. 

Yoti,ng^  like  the  adult,  but  every  third  or  fourth  shield  having 
a  large  white  spot.  Face,  upper  and  lower  lips  blackish,  but  not 
so  dark  as  in  the  adult. 
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Totalleu^h       

Head       

...     153  ram 
17    " 

Body       

Tail         

70    " 

66    " 

Width  of  head 

10    *' 

Length  of  forelimb 
Len^h  of  hindlimb 

16    «' 

20    " 

Lygosoma  fragile,  Giinther, 

Two  specimens ;  between  the  Everard  and  Barrow  Ranges. 

In  the  following  notes  we  repeat  Boulenger*s  description, 
which  agrees  accurately  with  the  above  specimens  : — 

Body  much  elongate ;  limbs  very  weak,  tridactyle.  Scaling 
as  in  L.  Bougainvilleiy  except  that  the  fronto-parietals  are  united 
into  a  single  shield,  and  the  fourth  labial  enters  the  orbit.  Ear 
just  distinguishable.  Twenty  scales  round  the  body.  Hind- 
limb  as  long  as  the  distance  between  the  eye  and  forelimb.  Toes 
very  unequal  in  size,  the  third  longest. 

Colour, — Olive  above,  with  indistinct  black  lines  along  the 
series  of  scales  ;  sides  blackish,  this  colour  being  sharply  defined 
towards  the  back  ;  belly  sparingly  spotted  with  black. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  of  one  specimen  : — 

74  mm. 


Head       

...        IT 
6 

Body        

33 

Tail         

...       35 

Width  of  head 

4 

Length  of  forelimb 

4 

Length  of  hindlimb 

9 

Lygosoma  Gerrardii,  Giinther. 

One  specimen  ;  Fraser  Range. 

Colour. — Light-grey  above,  with  four  narrow  dark-brown 
longitudinal  lines.  Lateral  lines  broad,  and  of  the  same  colour , 
lower  surface  yellowish. 

Total  length,  150  mm. 

A  species  of  Lygosoma,  represented  by  three  specimens,  col- 
lected in  the  Barrow  Range,  agrees  in  every  respect  with 
L.  Oerrardii,  except  that  the  forelimbs  are  didactyle,  and  the 
hindlimbs  tridactyle.  There  are,  in  the  S.A.  Museum,  several 
lizards  which  we  refer  to  L.  Gerrardii^  with  the  forelimbs  rudi- 
mentary or  altogether  invisible  externally.  We  come  therefore 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of  toes  in  this  group,  which 
formerly  formed  the  genus  Ehodona,  are  subject  to  great  varia- 
tion. Boulenger  stated,  in  describing  this  species,  that  the  fore- 
limbs are  either  mono-  or  di-dactyle. 
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Lygosoma  bipes,  Fisher. 
A  single  specimen  of  this  little  lizard,  which  appears  to  be 
scarce  in  collections,  was  obtained  in  the  Barrow  Range.     It 
agrees   exactly   with  the  description  in  the   "British  Museum 
Catalogue." 

Total  length       97  mm. 

Head       5    " 

Body       47    " 

Tail         45    " 

Width  of  head 3    " 

Length  of  hindlimb       10    " 

Ablephorus  Greyi,  Gray, 
A  single  specimen  ;  near  Camp  9  (Everard  Range). 

Order  Ophidia. 

Typhlops  sp, — A  small  specimen  of  a  species  of  Typhlopa  was 
collected  in  the  Fraser  Ranges,  the  specific  name  of  which  we 
are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  determine. 

PSEUDECHYS   AUSTRALI8. 

Between  the  Fraser  Range  and  Yilgarn  ;  two  skins  in  spirit, 
each  about  six  feet  long. 

Vermicella  fasoiata,  sjyec.  nov,     PI.  VI.,  figs.  4  and  4a. 

Near  the  Barrow  Range  ;  one  specimen. 

Scales  in  seventeen  rows;  abdominal  plates  145-146;  two 
anal  plates  ;  subcaudal  plates  in  two  rows  of  twenty-seven  each. 
Body  of  moderate  length  (12*5  inch),  nearly  cylindrical ;  the  tail 
short  (1 J  inch),  terminating  in  a  blunt  conical  scale.  Head  very 
short  (0*30  inch  long),  not  distinct  from  trunk.  Rostral  shield 
large,  obtusely  angular  posteriorly  ;  nostrils  elongate,  piercing 
the  middle  of  a  rhomboidal  nasal  shield.  Anterior  frontals  quad- 
rangular, forming  sutures  with  the  nasals  on  the  outer  margin  ; 
posterior  frontals  hexagonal,  also  forming  sutures  with  the  nasals 
as  well  as  with  the  second  and  third  labial  shields ;  vertical 
shield  hexagonal,  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  very  obtusely  angular 
anteriorly  and  nearly  rectangular  posteriorly.  Supra-oculars 
large,  p>entagonal  anteriorly ;  one  anterior  and  two  posterior 
oculars.  Occipital  shields  large,  pentagonal  or  hexagonal, 
broader  in  front  than  behind.  Three  temporal  shields,  of  which 
the  first  is  the  largest  and  is  in  contact  with  the  posterior 
oculars,  and  also  with  the  fifth  and  sixth  labials.  Six  upper 
labials,  the  third  and  fourth  reaching  the  margin  of  the  eye,  the 
last  the  largest.  Seven  lower  labials,  the  first  elongate  and 
forming  a  long  suture  behind  the  triangular  mental  shield  ;  the 
second  small,  and  the  fourth  the  largest. 
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Colour. — Head  cream-coloured  ;  rostral,  anterior  and  posterior 
frontals  marked  with  black  on  their  posterior  margin.  Upper 
lip-shields  similarly  marked  on  their  superior  margin;  all  the 
remaining  shields  of  the  upper  surface  of  head  black.  Upper 
surface  very  conspicuously  marked  with  53  black  transverse 
bands,  which  comprise  one  row  of  scales  and  occupy  about  one- 
half  the  circumference  of  the  body.  The  spaces  between  these 
bands  occupy  two  transverse  rows  of  scales,  and  present  a  dis- 
tinctly orange  tinge  from  the  fact  that  each  scale,  cream-coloured 
at  its  base,  is  tipped  with  the  former  colour.  The  scales  of  the 
the  black  bands  have  a  pale  spot  or  streak  in  the  centre  for  the 
posterior  three-quarters  of  the  body.  Under-surface  uniformly 
cream-coloured. 

This  very  distinct  species  resembles  V.  Bertholdi  in  external 
appearance,  but  is  proportionally  much  more  elongate,  and  the 
black  freckles  on  the  head,  which  are  characteristic  for  the  latter 
species  are  totally  absent  in  V.  fascicUa.  A  second  specimen  in 
the  South  Australian  Museum  conforms  to  the  above  description, 
but  the  markings  have  become  faded  from  exposure  to  light.  It 
was  collected  in  the  Western  plains. 

AMPHIBIA. 

Order  Batrachia. 

Family  BUFONID^E. 

PSEUDOPHRYNE   AUSTRALIS,    Gunther, 

Found  about  forty  miles  N.W.  of  the  Eraser  Range  in  a  rock- 
hole  filled  up  with  silt ;  seven  specimens. 

These  specimens  closely  resemble  the  above-named  species,  but 
show  slight  differences  in  respect  of  having  the  metatarsal 
tubercles  much  larger,  and  a  greater  predominance  of  light-colour 
on  the  under-surface. 


DESCRIPTIONS    OF    PLATES. 
Plates  VI. 
Fig.  1.     Diplodactylus  Elderi.     Nat.  size, 
"la.  "  **  Scales  of  back ;  enlarged. 

"    2.     Amphibolurus  rufescens.     Upper  surface  of  body  ;  not.  «ts€. 
**    2a.  **  **  Dorsal  scales ;  e^i^at-grerf. 

*'    3.     Lygosoma  melanops,     Nat.  size. 
"3a.  "  **  Head  shields ;  not,  size. 

**    4.     Vermicella  fasciata.     Nat.  size. 
**    4a.  **  "  Head  shields ;  nat.  size. 

Plate  Vn. 
Amphibolurus  scutulatus.      Fig.  1.    Male.      Fig.  2.   Female. 
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COLEOPTERA 

(C(yntinuedJ. 

By  rev.  T.  BLACKBURN,  B.A., 

Hon.  Curator  for  Entomology,  S.  Aust.  Mus. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  memoir  I  furnished  a  catalogue  in 
systematic  order  of  the  Coleoptera  of  the  Elder  Expedition  down 
to  the  Tribe  Leptopsini  of  the  Family  CurcidionicUe^  one  tribe, 
however,  of  the  CarabicUe  (the  Broscides)  being  omitted,  owing 
to  my  having  asked  Mr.  T.  G.  Sloane,  of  the  Linnean  Society  of 
N.S.  Wales,  to  deal  with  it.  Mr.  Sloane  has  made  a  special  study 
of  that  tribe,  and  has  published  some  valuable  memoirs  relating 
to  it,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  Royal 
Society  has  been  able  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  assistance.  His 
contribution  on  the  Broscides  will  be  found  in  the  present  issue. 
I  now  propose  to  continue  and  complete  the  catalogue  of  the 
Coleoptera  of  the  Expedition,  taking  up  the  work  at  the  place 
where  the  former  part  ended.  The  first  of  the  remaining  tribes 
of  Curculionicla  (the  Amycterini )  is,  however,  another  group  of 
which  Mr.  Sloane  has  made  a  special  study,  and  that  gentleman 
has  been  good  enough  to  take  them  in  hand,  his  memoir  relating 
to  them  finding  a  place  in  this  issue. 

The  first  species  enumerated  in  the  following  catalogue 
(Evaniocera  minuta)  belongs,  it  will  be  observed,  to  a  family 
(the  Rhipidophoridcd)  whose  proper  place  is  in  the  part  issued 
last  December.  Its  omission  was  due  to  the  specimen  having 
been  so  clogged  with  gum  that  its  characters  were  not  visible, 
and  I  accidentally  passed  it  over,  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  a  Phytophagous  insect,  but  as  soon  as  I  had  cleaned  it  for 
examination  its  real  place  was  of  course  apparent. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  introduced  in  the  catalogue  of 
species  obtained  by  the  Elder  Expedition  descriptions  of  several 
species  in  my  own  collection.  These  are  insects  allied  to  some  of 
those  of  the  Expedition,  and  inhabiting  localities  (such  as  the 
McDonnell  Ranges,  the  basin  of  Lake  Eyre,  the  Eyro-Peninsula) 
that  may  be  regarded  as  outlying  parts  of  the  geographical 
region  through  which  the  expedition  travelled.  It  seems  con- 
venient that  their  descriptions  should  appear  in  company  with 
those  of  thiir  allies  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Helms.  The 
interpolatea  species  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  prefixed  to  the 
name. 
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RHIPIIX)PHORIDiE. 

EVANIOCERA. 

E.  minutay  sp,  no  v.  Sat  nitida ;  picea,  tibiis  paullo  dilutioribus, 
elytris  pallida  marginatis ;  pubescens ;  capite  prothoraceque 
sat  fortiter  granulatis ;  hoc  a  basi  ad  apicem  angustato, 
lateribus  fere  rectis,  angulis  posticis  extrorsum  (nullo  modo 
retrorsum)  directis,  basi  media  sat  fortiter  lobata ;  scuteUo 
oblongo-quadrato,  postice  rotundato ;  elytris  minus  fortiter 
granuloso-punctulatis,  oblique  obsolete  striatis.  Long.,  1|  L; 
lat.,  |L 
Maris  antennarum  articulo  3°  quam  2""  duplo  longiori  et  ramum 

quam  sequentium  parum  breviorem  emittenti. 
At  once  distinguishable  from  the   previously  described  Aus- 
tralian species  of  this  genus  by  its  extremely  small  size. 
Everard  Range. 

CURCULIONIDii!:  (continued). 
Cylindrorhinini. 
pantopceus. 
An  immature  and  somewhat  crushed  specimen  seems  to  apper- 
tain to  this  genus,  but  its  condition  forbids  its  specific  determina- 
tion.    It  was  found  about  the  Barrow  Range. 

GONIPTERINI. 
OXYOPS. 

0,  pruino8U8,  Pasc  1    Mr.  Pascoe's  description  is  too  brief  to  allow 
of  positive  identification,  but  the  example  before  me  seems 
likely  to  be  the  insect  to  which  this  name  was  given,  at  any 
rate  it  is  very  near  it. 
Mount  Squires. 
0,  Jloreus,  Pasc  ?     A  similar  difficulty  forbids  my  feeling  certain 
that  this  identification  is  correct. 
Eraser  Range. 

SYARBIS. 

JS.  gonipteroideSy  Pascoe.     Mount  Squires. 
8.  8ciuru8,  Pascoe.     Mount  Squires. 

Aterpini. 

APARETE. 

In  dealing  with  genera  characterised  by  Mr.  Pascoe,  the  pre- 
caution generally  seems  necessary  of  qualifying  one's  reference  to 
them  of  new  species.  In  the  present  case  Aparete  seems  to  me 
very  much  over  characterised,  even  the  relative  length  of  the 
joints  of  the  funiculus  being  treated  as  generic.     In  this  and 
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other   minutise   the   following  species  does  not  agree  with  the 

diagnosis,  but  it  presents  the  following  characters,  which  I  take 

to  be  the  essential  features  distinguishing  Aparete  from  the  other 

Aterpid  genera  : — Ocular   lobes    wanting  ;  body   not   cylindric  ; 

scrobes  terminal  or  nearly  so  ;  club  of  antennae  closely  united  to 

the  funiculus  ;  tarsi  having  their  penultimate  joint  entire. 

A.  'iiodosa,  sp.  no  v.     Sat  convexa  ;  fusco-cinerea,  squamis  cras^is 

(setulisque  brevibus)  cinereis  vestita  j  rostro  sat  brevi  supra 

longitudinaliter     concavo ;     capite    utrinque    supra   oculos 

cristato ;  prothorace  quam  latiori  sublongiori,  pone  apicem 

subfoveatim  depresso,  vermiculato-ruguloso,  postice  subtrun- 

cato,  antice  paullo  angustato  in  medio  sat  producto,  lateribus 

sat    rotundatis ;  elytris   punctulato-striatis,  interstitiis  con- 

vexis,  interstitiis  3"^  5°  que  pone  medium  (hoc  3 —  illo  2 — ) 

7^    ad    humerum    (hoc    1 — )  tuberculatis ;    corpore   subtus 

sparsim    fortiter     punctulato.       Long.,     3^ — 4^^     1.;     lat., 

lJ-2  1. 

The  basal  two  joints  of  the  antennal  funicle  are  elongate,  the 

rest    transverse   or   nearly   so,    the   seventh  being  considerably 

enlarged  and  somewhat  confused  with  the  club.  The  metasternum 

is  a  little  shorter  than  in  Etiiemaia  sellaia,   Pasc.     This  species 

differs  inter  alia  from  A.  palpebrosa,  Pasc,  by  the  second  joint  of 

its  funicle  not  transverse. 

Nilpena,  and  to  the  west  of  that  place  ;  also  Cootinoorina. 

HYPHiERIA. 

This  genus  is  very  briefly  characterised  by  its  author  (Mr. 
Pascoe),  who  says  that  the  characters  are  as  in  Ethemaia,  but 
the  third  tarsal  joint  not  bilobed.  The  following  species  do  not 
appear  to  differ  from  Ethemaia,  except  by  the  character 
specified. 

*/I.  belianensis,  sp.  nov.  Minus  convexa ;  nigra  vel  fusca,  setis 
brevibus  squamisque  adpressis  colore  variis  (fuscis  nigris  et 
albidis)  vestita  ;  rostro  sat  brevi  supra  longitudinaliter  con- 
cavo, utrinque  cristis  2  instruct© ;  capite  utrinque  supra 
oculos  cristato ;  prothorace  vix  quam  latiori  longiori,  antice 
leviter  angustato,  late  leviter  canaliculato,  coriaceo,  valde 
insequali,  margine  antico  antrorsum  postico  retrorsum  con- 
vexis,  lateribus  leviter  arcuatis  ;  elytris  confertim  subtiliter 
punctulati<4,  leviter  striatis  (striis  puncturis  magnis  seriatis 
instructis),  interstitiis  minus  (alternis  paullo  magis)  con- 
vexis;  interstitio  3°  tuberculo  magno,  5°  tuberculis  3,  postice 
omatis;  corpore  subtus  confertim  rugulose  reticulato- 
punctulato.  Long.,  3 — 3f  1.;  lat.,  1| — 1|  1. 
This  is  an  extremely  difficult  species  to  describe  satisfactorily  ; 
probably  it  may  be  best  distinguished  by  its  generic  characters 
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and  its  remarkable  head  and  rostrum.  These  latter  form  together 
an  uninterrupted  longitudinally  concave  surface,  >^4th  a  very  large 
crest  over  each  eye,  a  smaller  one  on  each  side  of  the  rostrum 
near  its  base,  and  a  still  smaller  one  on  each  side  near  the  apex 
of  the  rostrum.  Most  of  the  specimens  I  have  seen  are  covered 
with  a  brown  indumentum,  which  completely  hides  all  the  sculp- 
ture except  the  crests  of  the  head  and  rostrum  and  the  tubercles 
near  the  apex  of  the  elytra ;  also  the  whole  sculpture  of  the 
under-surface.  I  have  described  the  sculpture  from  an  example 
from  which  I  have  with  much  difficulty  removed  the  indumentum. 
The  only  specimen  I  have  seen  without  the  indumentum  is  a 
decidedly  pretty  insect,  closely  covered  with  scales  and  setae, 
which  almost  conceal  the  sculpture.  In  that  example  the  crests 
of  the  head  and  rostrum  are  tipped  with  bright  brown  setse,  the 
prothorax  is  traversed  longitudinally  by  four  ribs  of  brown 
scales  and  is  variegated  with  whitish  scales  on  the  sides,  the 
interstices  of  the  elytra  form  alternate  brown  and  blackish  vitt«, 
and  patches  of  whitish  scales  are  distributed  over  the  elytra,  the 
most  conspicuous  being  a  spot  running  obliquely  hindward 
towards  the  suture  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  seventh 
interstice.  The  legs  are  thickly  clothed  with  brown  scales  and 
hairs. 

S.  Australia ;  near  Beltana. 
*H.  parallela,  sp.   no  v.      Elongata ;    parallela ;    fusca,    squainis 
setisque  f  uscis  cinereisque  intermixes  vestita  ;  rostro  minus 
brevi  longitudinaliter  concavo,  capite  utrinque  supra  oculos 
obsolete   cristato ;    prothorace   cylindrico  quam   latiori   sut 
longiori,    grosse    rugulosopunctulato ;     elytris    punctulato- 
striatis,  interstitiis  altemis  convexis  (3"  toto  et  5"  postice 
tuberculis  remotis  ornatis,    tuberculis  discoidalibus  nigris). 
Long.,  2|  1. ;  lat.,  ^  1. 
This  species  must  be  referred  to  Hyphceria^  as  I  can  find  no 
structural  character  to  distinguish  it  from  Bthemaia,  except  that 
the  third  joint  of  its  tarsi  is  not  bilobed.     It  is  very  distinct 
from  all  its  previously-described  allies  by  its  very  narrow  and 
parallel — almost  linear — form.     The  crest  on  either  side  of  the 
head  is  very  feeble.     The  antennae  are  short,  not  reaching  back 
much  behind  the  front  of  the  prothorax ;  the  basal  joint  of  the 
funiculus  is  not  much  longer  than  wide,  and  is  much  tliicker 
than   the  following  joints,    which  are  moniliform  and  clothed 
with  fine  hairs.     The  prothorax  is  almost  perfectly  cylindric,  its 
front  margin  a  little  elevated ;  the  ashy  scales  on  its  surface  are 
sprinkled  over  the  surface,    but  are  condensed  to    form  three 
vittae.    The  prevalent  scales  on  the  elytra  are  the  cinereous  ones ; 
a  small  black  tubercle  on  the  third  interstice  in  front  of  the 
middle  is  accompanied  by  a  similar  elevation  close  to  it  on  the 
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fourth  interstice  slightly  nearer  the  front,  and  the  black  colour 
runs  across  the  stria  so  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  a  small 
obliquely-elongate  black  patch  ;  the  third  interstice  bears  another 
small  black  tubercle  or  crest  a  little  behind  the  middle,  and 
another  at  the  posterior  declivity  and  two  very  small  ones  near 
the  apex.  The  hinder  part  of  the  fifth  interstice  bears  some 
obscure  tubercles. 

Central  Australia  ;  McDonnell  Range. 

*II,  variabilis^  sp.  nov.  Minus  elongata;  fusca  vel  nigra, 
squamis  setisque  nigris  fuscisque  inteimixtis  vestita ; 
H,  parallelffi  affinis ;  differt  forma  multo  minus  gracili  minus 
parallela,  prothorace  minus  elongato  ad  latera  magis  rotund- 
ato,  elytris  baud  ante  medium  tuberculatis.  Long.,  2| — 
3i  1. ;  lat.,  ±— U  1- 

This  is  a  most  variable  insect,  and  extremely  difficult  to 
characterise  satisfactorily  owing  to  most  specimens  being  more  or 
less  clothed  with  an  indumentum,  which  conceals  the  characters. 
A  fresh  specimen  is  clothed  with  dull-brown  scales,  with  usually 
some  indication  on  the  prothorax  of  vittse  formed  by  paler 
scales ;  on  the  elytra  there  are  usually  patches  of  black  seniles, 
which  vary  in  extent  up  to  almost  covering  the  surface.  The 
alternate  interstices  are  convex,  and  the  tubercles  are  confined  to 
the  posterior  declivity,  commencing,  however,  slightly  in  front  of 
it ;  the  third  and  fifth  interstices  each  bear  two  well-defined 
tubercles,  and  there  are  a  few  more  or  less  defined  granule-like 
tubercles. 

S.  Australia  ;  basin  of  Lake  Eyre. 

Belini. 

BELUS. 

B,  angustultcSf  Germar.     Fraser  Range. 

B,  aparstiSy  Germar.     Fraser  Range. 

B,  difficilisy  sp.  nov.  Angustus,  sublinearis;  piceus,  squamis 
albidis  ornatus,  prothorace  antice  elytris  pedibusque  rufes- 
centibus;  rostro  validocylindrico  arcuato  quam  prothorax  sub- 
breviori  nitido  subtilissime  punctulato ;  capite  prothoraceque 
confertim  granulatis ;  antennarum  articulis  3"*  4°  que  longi- 
tudine  inter  se  sequalibus;  prothoraee  quam  latiorivix  longiori, 
vix  canaliculato,  in  medio  longitudinaliter  albido-squamoso, 
lateribus  leviter  arcuatis  antice  subcoarctatis,  basi  bisinuata ; 
elytris  confertim  sat  subtiliter  punctulatis  suturam  versus 
maculatim  albido-squamosis,  ad  apicem  singulatim  acumin- 
atis  vix  productis,  juxta  scutellum  subelevatis ;  abdomine 
in  medio   sparsim,  ad  latera   dense   albo-hirto ;    femoribus 
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anticis  muticis  fortiter  incrassatis,  posticis  segmenti 
ventralis  basalis  apicem  baud  attdngentibus.  Long  (rostr. 
incL),  5  L ;  lat.,  1  1. 

Closely  allied  to  B,  angustulv^^  G^rm.,  and  filiformi$^  Germ., 
differing  from  the  former  inter  alia  by  its  shorter  and  stouter 
rostrum,  its  more  linear  form  and  the  much  less  produced  apices 
of  its  elytra ;  from  the  latter  inter  alia  by  its  elytra  distinctly 
mottled  with  whitish  scales  near  the  suture,  its  less  elongate  form 
and  the  more  produced  apices  of  its  elytra. 

Fraser  Range. 

B,  Eelmsi,  sp.  nov.  (fem.).  Minus  angustus ;  niger,  squamis 
niveis  omatus,  rostro  antice  et  antennarum  basi  summa 
paullo  rufescentibus  ;  rostro  cylindrico  leviter  arcuato  quam 
prothorax  paullo  longiori,  nitido,  sat  crebre  a  basi  antrorsum 
gradatim  magis  subtiliter  punctulato ;  capite  mox  intra 
oculos  niveo-squamoso,  sat  crasse  punctulato  -  granuloso ; 
prothorace  valde  crasse  nee  crebre  ruguloso-granulato  (magis 
.  crasse  minus  crebre  quam  B,  bidentati,  Don.),  quam  longiori 
sat  latiori,  in  medio  canaliculato,  niveo-trivittato,  lateribus 
.  fortiter  rotundatis,  latitudine  majori  pone  medium  posita, 
basi  media  fortiter  lobata ;  elytris  ad  basin  fortiter  (quam 
B,  hidentati  multo  magis  fortiter)  siugulatim  lobatis,  ad 
apicem  singulatim  acuminato-productis  (quam  B,  Jiemxsticti, 
Germ.,  paullo  minus  fortiter),  antice  fortiter  granulosis  postice 
fortiter  vix  crebre  (quam  B.  hemiaticti^  Germ.,  paullo  minus 
crasse  minus  crebre)  punctulatis,  longitudinaliter  leviter 
bisulcatis  (parte  intermedia  leviter  convexis),  maculatim 
niveo-squamosis,  maculis  antice  confusis  postice  subtriser- 
iatim  ordinatis  ;  abdomine  ad  latera  dense,  in  medio  confuse 
maculatim  niveo-hirto ;  femoribus  anticis  muticis  posticis 
segmenti  ventralis  secundi  partem  mediam  attingentibus. 
Long,  (rostr.  incl.),  7  1.;  lat..  If  1. 

Allied  to  B,  semipunctatus,  Fab.,  and  hemistictusy  Germ., 
differing  from  both  inter  alia  by  its  mutic  femora,  and  the 
absence  of  any  trace  of  an  elytral  carina;  also  near  B*  amplicoUis, 
Jekel,  but  differing  by  its  black  antennae  and  tibiae;  also  (perhaps) 
near  B,  anguineus,  Pasc.  (which  is  insufficiently  described),  but 
differing  from  the  description  by  its  decidedly  transverse  pro- 
thorax.  The  elytra  arfe  not  at  all  elevated  at  the  base  of  the 
scutellum.  The  third  joint  of  the  antennae  is  distinctly  longer 
than  the  fourth. 

Fraser  Range. 

B.  ventralis,  sp.  nov.  Elongatus,  sat  angustatus,  sat  parallelus; 
niger,  squamis  niveis  omatus,  pedibus  eljrtrisque  nonnihil 
rufescentibus ;  rostro  cylindrico  leviter  arcuato  quam  pro- 
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thorax  sat  longiori  subtiliter  sat  crebre  punctulato ;  capita 
inter  oculos  trivittatim  niveo-squamoso,  granuloso ;  pro- 
thorace  sat  fortiter  nee  crebre  (quam  B,  bideniati  manifesto 
minus  crebre)  granuloso,  quam  latiori  fere  longiori,  in  medio 
leviter  canaliculato  et  interrupte  niveo-squamoso,  in  disco 
utrinque  maculis  nonnullis  niveis  ornato,  lateribus  leviter 
arcuatis,  basi  fortiter  bisinuata  ;  elytris  ad  basin  sat  fortiter 
(fere  ut  J5.  hidentat%  Don.)  singulatim  lobatis,  ad  apicem 
singulatim  acuminato-productis  (quam  B,  hemistictif  Germ., 
vix  minus  fortiter),  sat  fortiter  sat  crebre  (fere  ut  B.  scalaris^ 
Germ.)  granuloso-punctulatis, fere  ut  prsecedentis f^J5.  IJelmsi) 
sfjuamis  niveis  ornatis ;  abdomine  ad  latera  dens©  niveo- 
hirto  in  segmentorum  singulorum  medio  maculis  singulis 
triiidis  (ut  B,  scalaris,  Germ.)  niveo-hirtis  ornato,  femoribus 
anticis  muticis,  posticis  segmeiiti  ventralis  basalis  apicem 
vix  attingentibus.     Long.,  8  1.;  lat.,  l-j^^j  1. 

Very  close  to  B,  sccUaris,  Germ.,  but  certainly  not,  T  think,  a 
mere  variety.  It  differs  in  the  much  more  nitid  and  less  con- 
spicuously punctulate  rostrum,  in  the  prothorax  longer  and  less 
rounded  laterally  (in  the  same  sex),  and  especially  in  the  white 
pilosity  on  the  elytra  not  being  confined  to  the  sutural  region, 
but  forming  three  rows  of  spots  on  each  elytron,  with  other  spots 
added  in  the  basal  part.  If  it  should  prove  to  be  a  variety  of 
scaiaris  the  very  different  markings  of  the  elytra  would  justify 
its  being  a  named  variety.  It  is  not  quite  so  narrow  and  elongate 
as  B,  acalaris, 

Fraser  Range. 

B,  frateVy  sp.  nov.  Sat  elongatus  ;  sat  angustus  ;  niger,  squamis 
niveis  ornatus,  rostro  elytris  pedibusque  plus  minusve  rufes- 
centibus ;  rostro  cylindrico  leviter  arcuato  quam  prothorax 
paullo  longiori,  subtiliter  (maris)  vel  subtilissime  (femina?) 
punctulato  ;  capite  mox  intra  oculos  niveo-squamoso,  ut  pro- 
thorax crebre  nee  crasse  granuloso  ;  prothorax  leviter  trans- 
verso,  sat  late  canaliculato  (canali  dense  niveo-squamoso), 
lateribus  postice  sat  rotundatis,  basi  fortiter  bisinuata ; 
elytris  ut  prtecedentis  (B.  ventralis)  sed  pone  scutellum 
leviter  gibbosis,  plus  minusve  (omnium  exemplorum  sutura 
dense)  crebre  maculis  niveis  squamosis  ornatis  ;  abdomen 
fere  ut  B,  ventralis ;  femoribus  anticis  subtus  ante  apicem 
bidentatis,  posticis  segmenti  ventralis  basalis  apicem  vix 
attingentibus.     Long.  (rost.  incl.),  6 — 8  1. ;  lat.,  1 — If  1. 

In  the  male  the  rostrum  is  more  strongly  punctured  than  in 
the  female,  and  the  anterior  femora  are  much  less  incrassate. 
This  species  is  so  close  to  the  preceding  that  if  T  had  not  seen 
both  sexes  of  it  I  should  have  hesitated  to  distinguish  it  specific- 
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ally.  It,  however,  differs  in  its  femora  dentate  beneath,  its 
more  slender  ix^strum,  its  prothorax  wider  with  moi-e  rounded 
sides  and  closer  sculpture  ,  its  elytra  slightly  protuberant  behind 
the  scutellum,  its  less  linear  form,  and  its  abdomen  with  the 
pilosity  of  the  middle  part  (though  forming  a  similar  pattern) 
much  less  dense  and  conspicuous  (this  is  not  owing  to  abrasion). 
The  fourth  joint  of  the  antennie  is  scarcely  longer  than  the  third. 
In  some  examples  the  pilosity  along  the  suture  scarcely  consists 
of  spots,  but  is  continuous. 
Eraser  Range. 

*J5.  bisouy  sp.  nov.  B.  Helmsi  affinis;  rostri  apice  et  antennarum 
basi  hand  rufescentibus;  capite  prothoraceque  sat  crebre  vix 
crasse  (fere  ut  B.  bidentati,  Don.)  granulosis;  prothorads 
canali  vix  perspicue  niveo-squamoso ;  elytris  pone  scutellum 
fortiter  abrupte  elevatis,  ad  basin  quam  B.  Helmsi  minus 
(quam  B.  bidentati  magis)  fortiter  lobatis,  postice  quam 
B.  hemistictij  Germ.,  vix  minus  crebre  punetulatis,  sulco 
exteriore  vix  manifesto  ;  femoribus  posticis  segmenti  ven- 
tralis  basalis  apicem  parum  superantibus ;  metastemi 
episternis  macula  magna  denudata  instructis;  cetera  ut 
B.  Helmsi.     Long,  (rostr.  incl),  6|— 7|  1.;  lat.,  1|--1|  1. 

This  species  is  remarkably  like  B,  Helmsij  but  is  at  once  dis- 
tinguishable from  it  by  the  strongly-defined  hump  behind  its 
scutellum,  by  the  notably  closer  and  less-coarse  sculpture  of  its 
head  and  prothorax,  by  its  prothoracic  channel  almost  devoid  of 
pilosity  (apparently  not  the  result  of  abrasion),  by  the  very 
evidently  closer  puncturation  of  its  elytra,  by  the  longitudinal 
concave  spaces  on  the  elytra  being  very  feeble  (the  outer  one 
scarcely  traceable),  by  the  third  joint  of  the  antennse  being  not 
at  all  longer  than  the  fourth,  by  the  presence  of  a  large  round 
denuded  spot  on  the  episterna  of  the  metasternum — that  part 
being  in  B.  Helmsi  (as  in  most  Beli)  covered  uniformly  with  the 
pilosity  of  the  lateral  stripe — and  by  its  shorter  hind  femora. 

The  male  is  a  little  smaller  and  narrower  than  the  female,  its 
rostrum  scarcely  different  from  that  of  the  female,  its  elytra  a 
little  less  produced  posteriorly,  and  (as  usual  in  the  genus)  its 
anterior  femora  much  less  incrassate. 

Interior  of  S.  Australia ;  basin  of  Lake  Eyre ;  in  my  collection 
*J5.  perpleaniSf  sp.  nov.  (Mas.)  B.  Helmsi  affinis;  rostri  apice 
vix  antennarum  basi  nuUo  modo  rufescentibus  ;  prothorace 
magis  crebre  minus  crasse  (fere  ut  B,  bidentatiy  Don.)  rugu- 
loso-granuloso,  canali  vix  perspicue  niveo  squamoso,  lateribus 
ab  apice  fere  ad  basin  subrecte  divergentibus  (ut  B.  biden- 
tati, Don.  maris),  basi  media  minus  fortiter  lobata ;  elytris 
ad  basin  minus  fortiter  (quam  B.  bidentati  manifeste  minus 
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fortiter)   lobatis,    distincte    tricarinatis,    carinis    antice  et 
postice  obsoletis.     Long,  (rostr.  incl.),  6  1.  ;  lat.,  If^j  1. 
^temi  epistemis   maculis  denudatis  binis  ornatis,  cetera  ut 

B,  Helmsi. 
This  insect  is  extremely  close  to  S.  Helmsi  and  J5.  bison,  but 
is  certainly  a  good  species.  From  B,  Hehnsi  it  is  at  once  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  base  of  the  elytra  being  very  much  less 
strongly  lobed  forward  and  the  third  and  fourth  joints  of  its 
antennie  being  equal  or  nearly  so  ;  from  bison  by  the  absence  of 
any  elytral  protuberance  behind  the  scutellum,  and  from  both  by 
the  three  well-defined  carinse  on  each  of  its  elytra.  These  carina 
terminate  at  the  point  where  the  elytra  begin  to  narrow  to  the 
apex  j  that  nearest  the  suture  begins  at  a  distance  from  the  base 
about  equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  length  of  the  elytra,  and  the 
others  at  successively  increasing  distances  from  the  base ;  the 
intervals  between  them  are  not  distinctly  concave,  but  there  is  a 
wide  flat  space  on  either  side  of  the  suture  limited  by  the  first  of 
the  carinse.  The  innermost  carina  on  each  elytron  is  almost 
exactly  like  the  corresponding  carina  on  the  elytra  of  B.  biden- 
talns^  but  is  more  distant  from  the  suture.  The  prothorax  of 
almost  exactly  the  same  shape  (but  a  little  less  transverse),  at 
any  rate  in  the  male,  as  that  of  B,  bidentatus  is  a  good  character. 
I  have  examples  from  Western  Austiulia  of  a  Belus  which  I 
cannot  separate  from  this  by  any  definite  character,  although  it 
has  a  very  different  appearance  owing  to  the  squamosity  of  its 
surface  being  grey  rather  than  white,  and  being  very  much  more 
plentiful,  almost  covering  the  surface. 

Interior  of  S.  Australia ;  basin  of  Lake  Eyre. 

*B.  Flindersi,   sp.  nov.     (Mas.)  B.   Helmsi  affinis ;  piceo-niger, 

rostro  an  tennis  pedibusque  paullo  rufescentibus  ;  prothorace 

minus  crasse  magis  conciune  granulato  (fere  ut  B,  scalaris, 

Germ.,  sed  granulis  nonnihil  majoribus),  quam  longiori  fere 

tertia  parte  latiori,  canali  mediano  albo-squamoso  nisi  ad 

basin  carente,   basi  media  minus  fortiter  lobata ;  el^-tris  ad 

basin    paullo   minus  fortiter   lobatis,    antice   magis   crebre 

magis  subtiliter  granulosis  postice  magis  crebre  punctulatis  ; 

abdomine  toto  et  metasterno  maculis  denudatis  omatis  nee 

ad  latera  vitta  pilosa  continua  instructis ;  femoribus  anticis 

dentibus   binis   parvis  armatis,   posticis  segmenti  ventralis 

basalis   apicem   vix   superantibus ;    cetera   ut   B,     Helmsi. 

Long,  (rostr.  incl.),  6^  1.;  lat.,  1|  1. 

The   greatest   width   is  immediately  behind  the  base  of  the 

elytra,  whence  the  outline  is  slightly  incurved,   the  width  near 

the  apex  being  not  much  less  than  in  front ;  in  the  species  of 

Belus  having  an  outline  of  this  kind  the  posterior  dilatation  is 
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usually  greater  than  that  behind  the  base.  The  typical  example 
is  distinguished  from  its  nearest  allies  by  the  distinctly  reddish 
tone  of  the  elytra  and  legs,  and  by  the  paucity  of  its  whitish 
scales,  which  form  small  spots  placed  at  long  intervals  along  the 
suture,  and  a  few  not  very  conspicuous  spots  sparsely  sprinkled 
over  the  rest  of  the  surface ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  these 
characters  of  colour  and  vestiture  are  not  constant.  The  whole 
of  the  under-surface  being  mottled  with  denuded  spots,  so  that 
there  is  no  continuous  white  stripe,  is  likely  to  be  a  reliable 
character.  The  third  and  fourth  joints  of  the  antennae  are 
almost  equal  in  length. 

South  Australia  ;  Eyre*s  Peninsula. 
*B,  mntiduSf  sp.   nov.      Sat    angustus ;  parallelus  ;  piceo-niger, 
squamis   niveis  ornatus,   antennis  pedibusque  paullo  rufes- 
centibus ;  rostro  cylindrico   quam   prothorax   vix   longiori, 
pone  antennarum  basin   ut  capite  prothoraceque  opaco  sat 
crebre    granuloso-ruguloso,     antice    nitido    fere    la?\4gato; 
antennis  sat   brevibus,  articulis  3**  4*^  que  longitudine  inter 
se  sat  sequalibus  ;  capite  mox  intra  oculos  niveo-squamoso ; 
prothorace   leviter  transverso,    canaliculate,    canali    niveo- 
squamoso  ;  lateribus  a  basi  fere  ad  apicem  fortiter  rotund- 
atis,  basi  fortiter   bisinuata;   elytris  ad  basin  sat   fortiter 
(fere  ut  H,  scalaris,  Germ.)  lobatis,  ad  apicem  singulatim 
rotundatis  baud  productis,  sat   crebre  (quam   B,   scalaris, 
paullo  minus  fortiter)  rugulosis,  maculatim  niveo-squamosis, 
maculis  juxta   suturam    majoribus   magis   crebris ;   corpore 
subtus  ad  latera  dense  in  parte  mediana  minus  dense  niveo- 
piloso,    hac     maculatim    subdenudata  ;    femoribus    anticis 
subtus  sat   fortiter  bidentatis,  posticis   segmenti   ventralis 
basalis  apicem  Wx  superantibus.     Long,  (rostr.  inch),  5^  1.; 
lat.,  1  1. 
This  is  a  very  cylindric  and  parallel  species,  but  not  extremely 
slender  or  narrow,  its  shape  being  very  much  as  in  B.  scalarts. 
Germ.,  albeit  not  quite  so  elongate.     Its  elytra  scarcely  at  all 
produced  (much  less  than  in  JB.  scalaris^  though  eWdently  more 
so  than  in  B.  bruvnetcs,  Gu^r.)  at  the  apex,  together  with  the 
presence   of    strong   teeth    beneath   each   of    its   front  femora, 
associates  it  with  a  small  group  of  species  from  all  of  which  it  is 
very  distinct — by  the  following  among  other  characters : — from 
B.  aphthosus,  Pasc,  by  its  transverse  prothorax,  from  brunneus  by 
the  character  already  mentioned,  from  serpens,  Pasc.,  by  there 
being  two  teeth  (not  only  one)  beneath  its  front  femora.     One  or 
two  others  of  Mr.  Pascoe's  briefly-described  species  may  possibly 
belong  to  the  same  group,  as  their  author  does  not  say  whether 
the   femora   are  dentate,   but  even  in  that  case  they  evidently 
(judging  from  description)  differ  in  respect  of  other  characters. 
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I  think  the  example  before  me  is  a  female,  but  do  not  feel  quite 
sure,  as  the  front  femora  are  more  incrassate  than  in  the  males 
of  most  species,  but  rather  slightly  so  for  a  female  ;  the  sculpture 
of  the  rostrum  is  suggestive  of  the  male. 
Interior  of  S.  Australia  ;  Memmerna. 

*B.  ctbdoininalis,  sp.  nov.     Augustus ;   parallelus ;   rufo-piceus 

squamis  niveis  omatus,  pedibus  dilutioribus ;    rostro  cylin- 

drico  quam  prothorax  vix  longiori,  sat  nitido,  sat  subtUiter 

punctulato    (maris    postice    magis    fortiter);     antennarum 

articulis  «3^  4"^  que  longitudine  inter  se  sat  lequalibus;  capite 

sparsim   niveo-squamoso,  granuloso-punctulato ;    prothorace 

quam  longiori  vix  latiori,  sat  crebre  (fere  ut  B.  sccUaris, 

Germ.),  granuloso,levitercanaliculato,  canali  niveo-squamoso, 

lateribus  a  basi  fere  ad  apicem  sat  rotundatis,  basi  fortiter 

bisiuuata;   elytris  ad  basin  modice  (paullo  minus  fortiter 

quam  B.  scalaris)  lobatis,  ad  apicem  singulatim  acuminatis 

vix  productis,  sat  fortiter  (fere  ut  B,  sccdaris)  punctulato- 

rugulosis,   sparsim    maculatim    niveo-squamosis   (prsesertim 

juxta    suturam);     corpore    subtus    aequaliter    niveo-piloso, 

maculis  rotundatis  denudatis  ornatis,  his  in  metastemo  biseri- 

atim    in  abdomine  triseriatim    longitudinaliter   dispositis ; 

femoribus  anticis  muticis,  posticis  segmenti  ventralis  bcisalis 

apicem    nullo    modo    attingentibus.      Long,    (rostr.    incL), 

4J-5il.;lat.,|— ^1. 

A  very  narrow  elongate  species,  perhaps  closely  allied  to  the 

very  insufficiently  described  B.  /artnariusy  Pasc,  and  B,  vetustus, 

Paso.,  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  identical  with  either  of  tliem, 

as  Mr.  Pascoe  calls  the  latter  "  modice  elongatus,"  and  says  of 

the  former  that  it  is    "  shorter  than  B.  vetustus"  the  present 

species  being  a  very  elongate  one,  even  more  so  than  B,  filiformis^ 

Germar.     Mr.  Pascoe  gives  no  information  as  to  whether  the 

femora  of  those  two  species  are  dentate  jbeneath.     He  describes 

the  abdomen  of  B.  farinarius  as  having  "four  denuded  spots  on 

each  side "  which  does  not  fit  the  present  insect,  it  having  in 

addition  four  round  denuded  spots  along  the  middle  line.     This 

pattern  on  the  ventral  segments,  each  of  the  first  four  segments 

having  a  transverse  row  of  three  sharply  defined  round  denuded 

spots,  distinguishes  the  present  species  from  all  its  near  allies. 

W.  Australia ;  taken  by  E.  Meyrick,  Esq. 
*B.  elegans,  sp.  nov.  Sat  angustus  ;  parallelus  ;  piceus,  squamis 
cinereis  omatus,  rostri  apice  rufo  ;  rostro  cylindrico  arcuato 
quam  prothorax  manifeste  longiori,  sat  nitido,  subtilissime 
punctulato  ;  antennarum  articulo  3°  quam  4"  sublongiori ; 
capite  sparsim  subtiliter  granuloso,  inter  oculos  sparsim 
cinereo-squamoso ,  prothorace  quam  latiori  vix  longiori,  sat 
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sparsim  granuloso  (fere  ut  B.  sccdaris,  Germ.),  sat  fortiter 
canaliculato,  canali  cinereo-squamoso,  lateiibus  a  basi  fere 
ad  apicem  leviter  arcuatis,  basi  fortiter  bisinuata  ;  elytris  ad 
basin  modice  (fere  ut  B.  scalaris)  lobatis,  ad  apicem  singu- 
latim  acuminatis  vix  productis,  sat  crebre  granuloso-rugulosis 
(baud  distincte  punctulatis),  sat  eequaliter  (ad  suturam  baud 
magis  quam  in  partibus  ceteris)  cinereo-maculatis,  maculis 
insequalibus  nonnullis  parvis  nonnullis  magnis  intermixtis ; 
corpore  subtus  sat  dense  cinereo-maculatis,  abdominis  seg- 
mentis  1-4  utrinque  macula  rotunda  denudata  omatis; 
femoribus  anticis  subtus  bidentatis,  posticis  segmenti  vent- 
ralis  basalis  apicem  vix  superantibus.  Long,  (rostr.  incL), 
H  1. ;  lat.,  1  1.  (vix). 

A  very  distinct  species,  owing  to  the  large  and  small  cinereous 
patches  on  the  elytra  not  being  especially  connected  with  the 
suture ;  the  larger  spots  run  more  or  le^ss  in  two  longitudinal 
rows  on  each  elytron,  of  which  the  external  one  is  scarcely  less 
conspicuous  than  that  nearer  the  suture.  The  general  form  is 
much  as  in  B,  scalarisy  but  less  elongate,  and  with  the  elytra 
slightly  more  evidently  at  their  widest  behind  the  middle.  This 
species  is  perhaps  near  B.  aphthos^is^  Pasc,  which,  however,  is  so 
slightly  described  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  what 
it  is  like.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  it  has  a  single  tooth 
beneath  all  the  femora,  and  that  there  are  no  denuded  spots  on 
its  abdomen,  both  which  characters  furnish  distinctions  from 
the  present  insect. 

S.  Australia ;    I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  habitat,  but  it  is 
probably  in  the  Northern  interior. 

*B,  regalis,  sp.  nov.  Sat  elongatus  ;  minus  parallelus ;  piceo- 
niger,  squamis  cinereis  et  nonnullis  flavescentibus  vittatim 
ornatus,  elytris  pedibusque  (nonnullorum  exemplorum)  plus 
minusve  rufescentibus ;  rostro  quam  prothorax  longiori, 
arcuato,  nitido,  subtilissime  punctulato  (maris  basin  versus 
paullo  magis  fortiter) ;  capite  mox  intra  oculos  flavescenti 
squamoso,  rugulose  punctulato ;  prothorax  quam  longiori 
sexta  parte  latiori,  sat  fortiter  (fere  ut  B.  bidentati,  Don.) 
granuloso,  cinereo  3-vittato,  sat  fortiter  canaliculato,  later- 
ibus  ab  apice  fere  ad  basin  rotundatum  divergentibus  (fere 
ut  B.  bidentati),  basi  bisinuata;  elytris  ad  basin  modice 
lobatis,  ad  apicem  sat  fortiter  acuminato-productis,  pone 
scutellum  sat  fortiter  callosis,  crebrius  granulosis  vel  granu- 
loso punctulatis  (fere  ut  B.  suturalis^  Boisd.),  vittis  2  (sciL 
subsuturali  cinerea  et  sublaterali  flavescenti)  squamosis 
ornatis ;  corpore  subtus  ad  latera  et  in  medio  dense  in  ceteris 
partibus  crebre  maculatim  niveo-squamoso ;  femoribus  anticis 
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subtus  minute  bidentatis,  posticis  segment!  secundi  ventralis 
partem  median  attigentibus.  Long,  (rostr.  inch),  7 J — 9 J  1.; 
lat.,  1  A— U  1. 
A  large  and  handsome  species,  at  once  distinguishable  by  the 
unusual  markings  of  its  elytra,  which  consist  of  a  continuous 
ashy- white  vitta  on  either  side  of  the  suture  extending  from  the 
base  to  the  apex,  and  a  yellow  vitta  (abbreviated  near  the  base 
and  apex)  not  far  from  the  lateral  margin.  These  vittse  appear 
to  be  sprinkled  with  mii^ute  dark  spots  owing  to  the  granules  of 
the  elytra  protruding:  through  them.  In  form  and  sculpture  this 
species  is  extremely  close  to  B.  suturalis,  Boisd.,  but  it  differs 
totally  in  colour  and  markings,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  a  well- 
defined  hump  behind  the  scutellum.  It  also  probably  resembles 
B.  S2ibparallelti8f  Jekel  (which  I  have  not  to  my  knowledge  seen), 
but  is  evidently  distinct  from  it,  as  inter  alia  that  species  is 
described  as  **  supra  violaceo-niger,  antennis  rufis,"  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  its  prothorax  (which  is  even  called  "  subcylindrico- 
conic ")  is  particularly  mentioned,  none  of  which  expressions  fit 
the  present  insect.  The  third  and  fourth  joints  of  the  antennae 
are  of  about  equal  length.  The  male  differs  from  the  female  by 
its  more  slender  front  femora,  the  stouter  basal  joint  of  its 
antennte,  and  the  less  fine  puncturation  of  the  base  of  its  rostrum. 
S.  Australia  ;  Eyre's  Peninsula  ;  on  Casuariiia. 

*B,  Adelaides^  sp.  nov.  Sat  elongatus ;  parallelus ;  piceus, 
squamis  cinereis  vittatim  ornatus,  rostro  (basi  excepta)  liete 
sanguineo,  antennis  tibiis  elytrisque  plus  minusve  rufescent- 
ibus ;  rostro  quam  prothorax  longiori,  arcuato,  subtilissime 
(basin  versus  minus  subtiliter)  punctulato ;  capite  pro- 
thorace  et  elytris  ut  J5.  regalis  squamosis,  sed  squamis 
omnibus  cinereis,  in  prothorace  vittis  lateralibus  minus 
perspicuis  ;  capite  et  prothorace  ut  B.  regalis  granulosis ; 
prothorace  vix  trans  verso,  sat  fortiter  canaliculate,  lateribus 
a  basi  fere  ad  apicem  fortiter  rotundatis,  basi  bisinuata; 
elytris  ad  basin  minus  fortiter  lobatis,  ad  apicem  acuminatis 
vix  productis,  pone  scutellum  baud  callosis,  sat  crebre  antice 
granulosis  postice  punctulatis ;  corpore  subtus  iid  latera 
dense  in  medio  minus  dense  niveo-piloso,  mox  intra  partem 
dense  niveo-squamosam  linea  gracili  fere  continua  denudata 
omato ;  femoribus  anticis  subtus  bidentatis,  posticis  seg- 
ment! secundi  ventralis  partem  raediam  fere  attingentibus. 
Long,  (rostr.  inch),  5 — 5|  1.  ;  lat.,  a — 1  1. 

The  squamose  markings  of  the  upper-surface  are  almost  exactly 
as  in  B*  regalis,  the  scales,  however,  being  all  of  an  ashy  colour, 
and  those  forming  the  lateral  vittne  of  the  prothorax  being  less 
distinct.    The  markings  of  the  under-surface  differ  in  the  absence 
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of  the  narrow  median  longitudinal  line  of  dense  pilosity  which  in 
that  species  traverses  the  otherwise-thinly  pilose  space  between 
the  lateral  vitt«e.  The  bright-red  colour  of  the  anterior  two- 
thirds  of  the  rostrum  seems  constant  The  small  size  and  the 
scarcely-produced  apex  of  the  elytra  at  once  distinguish  this 
species  from  B,  regal  is, 

S.  Australia ;  on  the  hills  near  Adelaide. 

*B.  distinctus,  sp.  nov.    (Mas.)  Angustissimus ;  parallelus;  niger, 
squamis   niveis   ornatus ;  rostro   postice   crasso   antice  sat 
subtil  iter    punctulato,    quam    prothorax    parum    longiori, 
cylindrico,  arcuato  ;  antennarum  articulis  3**  quam  4°*  sub- 
longiori ;  capite  prothoraceque  minus  crebre  granulosis  (fere 
ut  B,  scalarisy   Germ.),  hoc   inter  oculos  niveo-squamoso ; 
prothoracc)    quam    latiori   sublongiori,    oanaliculato,    canali 
dense    niveo-squamoso,    lateribus     modice     arcuatis,    basi 
bisinuata  ;  elytris  ad   basin  modice  lobatis  (ut  B.  scalar  is. 
Germ.),  ad  apicem  minus  acuminatis  baud  productis,  pone 
scutellum  baud  callosis,  crasse  granuloso-pun9tulatis  (fere  ut 
B.  sccUarisy  Germ.),  vitta  densa  suturali  (fere  ntB.  suttiraluy 
Boisd.)  et  sone  dorsali  maculari   bene  determinata  niveo- 
squamosis  ornatis  ;  corpore  subtus  dense   niveo-piloso,  seg- 
mentis   ventralibus   singulis   maculis   3  denudatis  (maculis 
medianis  triangularibus)  ornatis  ;  femoribus  anticis  muticis, 
posticis  segmenti   ventralis  basalis  apicem  baud  attingent- 
ibus.     Long,  (rostr.  incl.),  5^1.;  lat..,  ^1. 
A  very  pretty  species  owing  to  the  strong  contrast  between 
the  black  colour  of  the  general  surface  and  the  white  pilosity 
which  forms  a  continuous  stripe  from  the  front  of  the  prothorax 
to  the  apex   of  the  suture,  and  also  a  longitudinal  dorsal  row 
(abbreviated   in   front)   of    small    sharply-detined    spots.      The 
pattern     on     the     ventral    segments    is    much    like    that    in 
B,   abdorninalis,  but   the  denuded  spots  are  much  larger,   the 
middle  one  on  each  segment  (especially  on  the  basal  two  seg- 
ments) being  of  an  elongate  triangular  shape. 
S.  Australia ;  Eyre's  Peninsula. 

*R  tibialis^  sp.  nov.  (Mas.)  Sat  elongatus ;  postice  angustatus; 
rufus,  squamis  setuliformibus  niveis  vestitus,  his  in  corpore 
supra  (nisi  in  prothoracis  canali  et  scutello)  sequaliter 
sparsim  in  corpore  subtus  (nisi  ad  sternorum  latera) 
fequaliter  modice  dense  in  scutello  prothoracisque  canali  et 
ad  sternorum  latera  densissime  dispositis,  segmentis  ven- 
tralibus singulis  macula  parva  mediana  denudata  ornatis, 
capite  rostro  antennisque  piceis,  ely trorum  sutura  infuscata ; 
rostro  sat  gracili  sat  cylindrico  sat  fortiter  arcuato,  quam 
prothorax  longiori  subtiliter  (postice  magis  fortiter)  punctu- 
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lato ;  antennarum  articulis  3^  4^  que  lon^tudine  inter  se 
lequalibus  ;  supra  sat  crasse  ruguloso-punctulatis ;  prothorace 
quam  latiori  vix   longiori,  lateribus  modice  arcuatis  pone 
apicem   leviter  sinuatis,  basi   bisinuatis ;  elytris   ad   basin 
modice  lobatis,  ad  apicem  singulatim  acuminatis  vix  pro- 
ductis,   a   basi   retrorsum   gradatim   angustatis,    latitudine 
majori    trans    humeros    posita ;    femoribus   anticis   subtus 
dentibus  2  armatis  (altero  elongato  altero  minuto),  posticis 
ultra  segmenti  ventralis  basalis  apicem  attingentibus  ;  tibiis 
anticis  ad  Jbasin  subito  arcuatim  angustatis,  mox  ante  basin 
dente  magno  armatis  et  hinc  ad  apicem  subtiliter  denticu- 
latis ;    tarsorum   anticorum   articulo  basali   valde  dilatato. 
Long,  (rostr.  incl.),  4f  1.;  lat.,  ^  L  (vix.) 
This  is  the  most  remarkable  JBelid  I  have  seen  ;  it  might  with 
some  reason  be  treated  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  owing  to  the 
following  characters : — Antennae  inserted  unusually  near  to  the 
base  of  the  rostrum,  the  whitish  hair-like  scales  on  the  upper- 
surface  evenly  and  thinly  distribute,  except  in  the  prothoracic 
channel,  and  the  remarkable  structure  (probably  sexual)  of  the 
front  legs.     It  may  be  noted  that  the  same  structure  (except  the 
large  tooth  below  the  base  of  the  tibia)  is  feebly  reproduced  in 
the  four  hinder  legs.      All  the  vestiture  is  really  white,  but  the 
variation  in  its  density  makes  it  appear  to  be  of  three  diiFerent 
colours,  sc.,  snowy  white  on  the  middle  of  the  prothorax  the 
scutellum    and    the   sides   of    the   sterna,    less   snoivy  on    the 
abdomen,  and  still  less  on  the  elytra. 

W.  Australia ;  sent  to  me  by  E.  Meyrick,  Esq 
The  following  table  shows  the  relation  inter  se  of  the  species 
described  above  : — 
A.  Front  femora  unarmed. 

B.  Elytra  not  callose  behind  the  scut- 
ellum. 
C.  Elytra  not  carinate. 

D.  Elytra  not  longitudinally  con- 
cave close  to  the  suture. 
E.  Elytra  not  (or  scarcely)  pro- 
duced   at    the    apex    (at 
most  much   less   than   in 
B,  scalaris,  Germ.). 
F.  Elytra  coarsely  sculptured 
(not  less  coarsely  than 
in  B,  scalaris,  Germ.). 
G.  A     continuous      dense 
white      stripe     runs 
down  the   prothorax 
and  ely tral  suture  . . .     distinctus,  Blackb 
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difficilis,  Blackb. 

ventralis,  Blackb. 

Helmsi,  Blackb. 
perplex  us,  Blackb. 

bison,  Blackb. 
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GG.  The    sutural    pilosity 

forms  sparsely-pla  ced 

spots 

FF.  Elytra  much  less  coarsely 

sculptured     ... 

EE.  Elytra    produced    at    the 

apex   (as  in  B.  scataris. 

Germ.)  ...  

DD.  Elytra    longitudinally    con- 
cave close  to  the  suture  . . . 
CO.  Elytra  carinate 
BB.  Elytra  strongly  callose  behind  the 
scutellum 
AA.  Front  femora  dentate  beneath — the 
teeth  equal. 
B.  Elytra  not  callose  behind  the  scut> 
ellum. 
C.  Dorsal  squamosity  of  the  elytra 
(if  any)  forms  spots. 
D.  Elytra    strongly   produced   at 
apex. 
E.  Sides  of  under-surface  with 
a  stripe   of    dense    white 
pilosity     ... 
EE.  Under-surface       entirely 
mottled   with    denuded 
spots    ... 
DD.  Elytra  not  produced  at  apex 
E.  Spots    of     pilosity    on    the 
elytra   small,   and    placed 
chiefly  along  the  suture... 
EE.  Spots   of    pilosity   on   the 
elytra       promiscuously 
scattered,  and  of   very 
uneven  size     ... 
CC.  Dorsal  squamosity  of  the  elytra 
forms     a    well-defined     con- 
tinuous vitta 
BB.  Elytra    callose   behind   the   scut- 
ellum    ... 
AAA.  Front  femora  with  two  very  un- 
e<]ual  teeth 

Haplonycixi. 
haplonyx. 
A  single  example  of  this  genus  occurred  in  the  district  west 
of  the  Fraser  Range.     It  is  very  near  to  H,  cionoides,  Pasc,  but 


frater,  Blackb. 
Flindersi,  Blackb. 

mundus,  Blackb. 

elegans,  Blackb. 

Adelaida',  Blackb. 
regalis,  Blackb. 
tibialis,  Blackb. 
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do^  not  quite  agree  with  S.  Australian  specimens  of  that  insect. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  found  a 
new  species  on  a  single  example  in  this  large  and  difficult  genus, 
unless  it  presented  some  well-defined  distinctive  character,  which 
the  present  species  does  not. 

Cryptokhynchixi. 
NEOLYBiEBA  (gen.  nov.). 

Rostrum  elongatum  gracile  leviter  arcuatum  ;  scrobes  (exempli 
typici)  mediame  sat  rectte ;  oculi  grosse  granulati ;  antenna 
sat  graciles,  funiculo  7  -  articulato  ;  prothorax  ad  basin 
fortiter  bisinuatus,  lobis  ocularibus  latis ;  coxa?  antics 
contiguse;  femora  subtus  dentata  (anticis  augulatis  magis 
quam  perspicue  dentatis);  unguiculi  liberi ;  abdominis 
segmentum  basale  (quam  metasternum  parum  longius)  quam 
2""  fere  duplo  longius,  hoc  quam  3°'  4"*  que  conjuncti  parum 
breviori,  sutura  prima  panmi  arcuata. 

The  species  for  which  I  propose  this  new  name  does  not  appear 
capable  of  being  referred  to  any  existing  genus.  It  belongs  to  the 
group  of  Cryptorhynchides  in  which  the  rostral  canal  is  very 
short  (not  separating  the  anterior  coxae),  and  which  consequently 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Cryptorhijnchides  and 
Erirhinidea.  Among  these  it  is  distinguished  by  the  following 
characters  in  combination ;  rostrum  elongate  and  not  subulate, 
eyes  very  coarsely  facetted  (as  in  Melanterius),  base  of  prothorax 
strongly  bisinuate,  femora  dentate  beneath,  body  densely  clothed 
with  scales.  The  general  form  is  extremely  like  that  of  the 
Erirhinid  genus  Gerynassa,  Probably  Lyhtsha  is  really  the 
nearest  ally  of  this  genus. 

iT.  remota,  sp.  nov.  Testaceo-ruf a ;  squamis  rufis  albidisque  (his 
maculacim  intennixtis)  confertim  vestita ;  rostro  quam  pro- 
thorax paullo  longiori,  glabro  nitido  (parte  basali  squamosa 
excepta);  antennarum  funiculi  articulis  basalibus  2  elongat- 
is,  ceteris  sat  brevibus ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  paullo 
latiori,  antice  subtubulato;  eljrtris  subtiliter  punctulato- 
striatis,  interstitiis  3**  5'  que  apicem  versus  (et  7"  antice) 
convexis,  humeris  extrorsum  prominulis,  interstitiis  3"  S'*  7^ 
que  hie  illic  obtuse  tuberculatis.  Long,  (rostr.  excl.),  2}  1. ; 
lat.  1  1. 

The  whitish  scales  are  the  most  numerous;  regarding  them  as 
the  ground-colour,  the  red  scales  form  two  large  ill-defined 
blotches  near  the  base  of  the  prothorax,  and  a  number  of  small 
ill-defined  spots  on  the  elytra.     The  scutellum  is  white. 

Everard  Range. 
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MBLANTERIUS. 

J/,  vinosv^y  Pascoe.    Mount  Squires. 

AXIONICUS. 

A.  insignia,  Pascoe.    Victoria  Desert. 

LONGICORNES. 
PACHYDI8SU8. 

P.  Taieiy  Blackburn.     Murchison  District. 

PHORACANTHA. 

P.  semipiinctata,  Fabricius.     Fraser  Range. 

ATESTA. 

This  species  differs  from  Atesta  in  the  spine  of  the  third  joint 
of  the  antennae  being  almost  obsolete,  the  comer  of  the  joint 
where  the  spine  might  be  expected  being  merely  a  little  pro- 
duced in  a  sharp  point.  The  three  species  which  Mr.  Pascoe 
associated  to  form  this  genus  are  characterised  as  Phoracanthidsj 
having  the  characteristics  of  their  group  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
the  antennal  spines  being  only  one  or  two,  and  the  apical  spines  ' 
of  the  elytra  nearly  or  quite  obsolete.  This  species  reaches  the 
lowest  point  in  these  respects  of  any  yet  described,  the  spines  of 
the  elytral  apex  being  quite,  and  those  of  the  antennae  all  but, 
wanting. 

A,  eremitd,  sp.    no  v.     (Mas.)  Sat   angusta ;  minus  nitida ;  sat 
sparsim   pubescens    et    capillis    elongatis    erectis    vestita; 
piceo-nigra,  antennis  (quam  corpus  paullo  longioribus)  palpis 
pedibus   et   corpore   subtus   (abdominis  lateribus  apiceqae 
exceptis)  ferrugineis  ;  elytris  apicem  versus  crasse  profunde 
(retrorsum  gradatim  minus  profunde  magis  subtiliter)  panct- 
ulatis,  flavo-maculatis ;  ad  apicem  rotundatis ;  antennarom 
articulis  3°  4'  que  brevissime  vix  perspicue  spinosis.     Long., 
9  1.;  lat.  2  J- 1. 
The  yellow  marks  on  each  elytron  are  two  spots  a  little  behind 
the   baie  (placed  transversely  and  probably  in  some  examples 
confluent),  a  large  irregularly-shaped  spot  about  the  middle,  not 
quite  reaching  either  the  suture  or  the  lateral  margin,  and  a  spot 
occupying   the  apex.     The   head  and  prothorax   are  somewhat 
finely  and  closely,  but  not  very  distinctly,  punctured,  the  latter 
bearing  a  median  lanciform  nitid  space  with  about  six  iU-defined 
more  or  less  nitid  tubercles  on  each  side,  some  of  them  more  or 
less  run  together  (probably  variously  in  different  examples)  so 
that  they  are  difficult  to  count.     The  length  of  the  prothorax  is 
about  equal  to  its  width.     On  each  side  one  of  the  tubercles 
being  placed  on  the  lateral  declivity  makes  the  segment  appear 
protuberant  in  the  middle  when  looked  at  from  above.     All  the 
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femora  are  extremely  stout,  a  character  very  likely  to  be  sexual. 

This  species  is  very  near  to  A,  Tatei,  Blackb.,  but  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  it  by  reason  inter  alia  of  its  much  less  nitid  surface 
and  the  absence  of  an  apical  elytral  spine,  also  the  presence  of 
yellow  markings  between  the  base  and  middle  of  the  elytra 
which  I  have  not  seen  in  any  example  of  A.  Tatei, 

Victoria  Desert. 

APHANASIUM. 

I  feel  considerable  hesitation  in  referring  the  following  species 
to  this  genus.  Probably  Mr.  Pascoe  (who  has  done  the  largest 
part  of  the  work  hitherto  on  the  Australian  Longicorns)  would 
found  a  new  genus  for  it,  but  as  the  genera  already  formed  for 
species  more  or  less  allied  to  the  present  insect  are  numerous  and 
perplexing,  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  any  risk  of  increasing  the 
<Ufficulty.  Fortunately  this  particular  insect  presents  notable 
specific  characters  that  will  render  its  identification  easy,  and  it 
is  certainly  very  ne^r  to  Aphanasium,  In  M.  Lacordaire's 
arrangement  of  the  Ceramhycides  the  following  characters — eyes 
coarsely  granulated,  intermediate  coxae  open  laterally,  abdomen 
slender  and  cylindrical,  with  the  apical  segment  elongate — bring 
its  possible  location  within  somewhat  narrow  limits,  and  the 
additional  character  of  its  labial  and  maxillary  palpi  being  equal 
(or  nearly  so)  inter  se  in  length,  reduces  to  two  (i.e.,  Neostenidea 
and  Aphanasiides)  the  subfamilies  in  which  it  could  be  placed. 
These  two  subfamilies  appear  to  me  to  be  very  close;  M.  Lacor- 
daire  distinguishes  them  inter  se  in  his  tabulation  by  the  anterior 
coxje  of  the  former  being  "  moderately  prominent,"  and  of  the 
latter  "  prominent"  (a  distinction  which  I  do  not  find  workable, 
as  there  is,  e.g.,  no  marked  difference  in  this  respect  between 
Neostenvs  Saundersi,  Pasc,  and  Aphanasium  anstrale,  Boisd.), 
and  adds  in  his  detailed  descriptions  several  slight  and  unsatis- 
factory distinctions,  together  with  the  more  definite  one  that  in 
the  former  the  legs  are  short,  the  hind  femora  never  reaching 
beyond  the  second  ventral  segment,  while  in  the  latter  they  are 
"  moderately  long."  In  the  present  insect  the  front  coxae  are 
about  as  prominent  as  in  the  two  species  mentioned  above,  but 
as  the  hind  femora  reach  considerably  beyond  the  second  ventral 
segment  (being  about  as  long  as  in  Aphana^um  aitstrale)  I  must 
regard  the  species  as  an  Aphanasiid,  Aphanasium  is  the  only 
Australian  genus  of  the  subfamily  yet  noticed  (utiless  Myrsus, 
whose  habitat  is  unknown,  be  Australian,  to  which  genus,  how- 
ever, the  present  species  cannot,  I  think,  be  referred,  especially 
as  Lacordaire's  characters  for  it  in  his  tabulation  and  his  diagnosis 
flatly  contradict  each  other;  at  any  rate,  the  species  is  very 
unlike  the  present  one)'  The  abdomen  of  the  insect  before  me  is 
considerably  more  narrowly-cylindrical  and  2^eoste7hus-\\VQ  than 
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that  of  Aphanasium  austrahy  its  hind  tarsi  (especially  the  basal 
joint)  are  evidently  less  elongate,  and  its  eyes  (in  the  male)  are 
less  widely  separated  al>ove,  but  I  do  not  find  any  other  struc- 
tural character  inconsistent  with  its  being  congeneric  with 
A,  australej  although  it  is  veiy  unlike  it  in  size  and  colouring. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  form  of  the  alxlomen  may  be  to  some 
extent  due  to  abnormal  shrinkage  in  drying,  and  as  the  compara- 
tive approximation  of  the  eyes  is  not  a  good  generic  character, 
there  remains  only  the  form  of  the  hind  tarsi,  and  this  seems  to 
me  scarcely  a  sufficient  character  to  require  the  creation  of  a  new 
generic  name. 

In  some  respects  (especially  in  the  colouring  and  markings) 
this  species  resembles  Didytnocantha  obliqua,  Xewm.,  which  I 
ctmnot  regard  as  at  home  among  the  CallidiopsideSy  where  M. 
Lacordaire  places  it,  its  facies  being  extremely  unlike  CallidiopsiSy 
and  the  structure  of  its  intermediate  coxa?  being  different  from 
that  genus.  As,  however,  the  meso-thoracic  epimera  in  the 
present  insect  are  in  contact  with  the  intennediate  coxfe,  and  are 
separated  from  them  in  Didi/inocantha,  the  two  could  not  in 
Lacordaire's  classification  be  associated. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  underside  of  the  four  posterior 
femora  in  this  species  is  concave  longitudinally,  and  is  lilled 
(probably  in  the  male  only)  with  short  woolly  pubescence. 
A.  variegatum,  sp.  nov.  (Mas).  Modice  elongatum,  sat  parallelum; 
nigrum,  elytris  (his  fusco-notatis)  metasterno  medio  coxl< 
femorum  basi  summa  tibiarum  parte  basali  dimidia  tarsis  et 
antennis  lividis,  harum  articulis  1°  (basi  summa  excepta)  3 
— 5^  (ad  apicem  summum)  6°  7°  que  in  parte  apicali  dimidia 
inf  uscatis  ;  sparsim  pubescens ;  capite  brevi  sat  fortiter  sat 
crebre  punctulato ;  prothorace  sat  transverso,  ut  caput 
punctulato,  1 1  -  tuberculato  [sc.  ante  basin  transversim 
5-tuberculato  (tuberculis  externis  spinif  ormibus),  pone  apicem 
4-tuberculato,  et  utrinque  tuberculo  laterali  mcdiano  munito] 
sic  ut  latera  de  super  visis  tuberculos  tres  (horum  posteriori 
spiniformi)  pnebent ;  elytiis  ad  apicem  rotundatis,  obsoletb- 
sime  bicostatis,  quam  prothorax  paullo  minus  crebre  punct- 
ulatis,  notis  fusco-nigris  omatis  (sc.  linea  a  humerijj 
retrorsum  et  suturam  versus  arcuata,  macula  marginali  mox 
pone  basin,  fascia  mediana  sat  angusta  in  sutura  retrorsum 
producta)  et  apicem  versus  indeterminate  inf  uscatis; 
antennis  sat  compressis,  quam  corpus  sesquilongioribus, 
articulis  1**  3°  4°  que  inter  se  longitudine  sat  ajqualibu^ 
ceteris  sat  longioribus ;  femoribus  4  posticis  subtus  long- 
itudinaliter  depresses  et  dense  breviter  lanuginosis.  Long., 
7  1.;  lat.,  If  1. 
The  prothorax  bearing  two  well-defined  tubercles  and  a  spin^ 
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on   each    side,    together   with    the   colouring    and    the    elytral 
pattern  resembling  the  same  in  Didymocantha  obliqrm,  Newm., 
and  the  bright  livid  patch  in  the  middle  of  the  metastemum,  will 
render  this  species  easy  of  identification. 
Murchison  District. 

APOSITES. 

A.  nigevy  Blackburn.     Murchison  District. 

A,  lanaticollis^  Blackburn.     Murchison  District. 

STEPHANOPS. 

*S.  nasfnta^  Newman.    Albany. 

8YLLITU8. 

S.  grammiaas,  Newman.     Eraser  Range. 

S.  uniformis^  sp.  nov.     Supra  ferrugineus,  antennarum  articulo 
basali  femoribus   tibiisque  concoloribus,  antennis  (articulo 
basali  excepto)  capite  tarsisque  dilutioribus,  prothorace  plus 
minus  infuscato ;  corpore  subtus  (capite  excepto)  nigricanti ; 
prothorace  quam  latiori  paullo  longiori,  ab  apice  ad  medium 
sat  cylindrico,  a  medio  ad  basin  leviter  rotundato-ampliato, 
supra  vix  inaequali,  crebre  subtiliter  ruguloso;  elytris  modice 
(quam  prothorax  minus  crebre  minus  subtiliter)  ruguloso- 
punctulatis,  costis  discoidalibus  binis  sat  parallelis  instructis. 
Long.,  3i-3i  I.;  lat.,  1 1. 
Very   distinct   from  the  previously   described  species  of  the 
genus  by  reason  of  the  dark  ferruginous  general  colour  of  its  upper- 
surface,  the  elytral  costse  being  concolorous  and  only  the  head 
exhibiting  a  brighter  reddish  tone. 

Fraser  Range  ;  I  have  this  species  also  from  S.  Australia. 

MICROTRAGUS. 

M.  maculatus,  Blackburn.     Nilpena  or  thereabouts. 

HEBESECIS. 

H.  faactculatusy  sp.  nov.  Niger,  tomento  nigro-griseo  et  fusco 
variegatus,  antennarum  basi  tibiisque  nonnullorum  exem- 
plorum  rufescentibus;  capite  prothoraceque  spinoso  confertim 
punctulatis ;  elytris  profunde  seriatim  punctulatis,  in  dorso 
pone  basin  tuberculo  nigro-fasciculato  et  altero  minori  pone 
medium  omatis ;  antennis  pubescentibus,  pube  in  articulis 
30  40  50  70  q^g  g^  ^j^gijj^  go  go  q^^  ^^ig  al^da.     Long., 

41-5  1;  lat.,  1|-2|  1. 
This  species  seems  very  distinct  from  any  other  yet  described. 
The  arrangement  of  the  colours  of  the  tomentum  on  the  upper 
surface  is  very  much  as  in  ^.  auatralis,  Boisd.,  but  the  pubes- 
cence of  the  sides  of  the  prothorax  (which  has  no  dorsal  impres- 
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sion)  is  of  a  pale-greyish  colour,  and  the  antennte  are  very 
differently  coloured  ;  the  basal  half  (or  more)  of  joints  3  and  4, 
the  basal  one-third  of  joints  5  and  7,  and  the  whole  of  jointe 
6  and  8  being  clothed  with  whitish  pubescence,  joints  9  to  11 
and  the  appendiculate  12th  joint  being  of  an  obscure  patchy 
colour  inclining  more  or  less  to  grey  or  blackish  in  ditterent 
examples.  The  pubescence  of  the  underside  and  legs  is  whitish, 
and  is  somewhat  close  and  even,  scarcely  interrupt^  or  spott^ 
except  by  the  very  coarse  granulose-puncturation  of  the  meta- 
sternum.  The  antennae  are  about  half  again  as  long  as  the  body 
in  the  male,  not  much  longer  than  the  body  in  the  female.  Of 
the  other  species  of  the  genus  ha\dng  pilose  'elevations  on  the 
elytra  H.  basalis,  Pasc,  is  very  differently  coloured  and  has  only 
one  elevation  on  each  elytron  ;  H.  cristata,  Pasc,  inter  alia  has 
the  antennae  of  the  male  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  body , 
and  a.  7iiphonoideSy  Pasc,  has  two  costaj  on  the  elytra  and  the 
tibife  marked  with  rings  of  brown  pilosity.  The  posterior  eleva- 
tions on  the  elytra  in  this  species  are  much  smaller  than  the 
anterior  ones,  but  are  quite  well-defined. 

Fraser  Range  ;  also  in  my  collection  from  other  places  in  W. 
Australia. 

SYMPHILETES. 

S.  fraserensis,  sp.  nov.  Ferrugineus,  capite  antennis  femoribus 
tibiis  prothorace  antice  ad  latera  scutello  et  corpore  subtus 
(lateribus  summis  exceptis)  albido-pubescentibus,  elytiis 
fulvo-pubescentibus,  pone  et  circa  scutellum  et  in  sutura 
griseo-pubescentibus(linea  suturali  serie  macularum  nigrarum 
variegata),  ad  latera  vitta  niveo-argentea  lata  ornatis  (hac  a 
basi  apicem  attingenti,  ad  basin  breviter  angustata,  margine 
superiori  insigniter  serrato)  humeris  fere  nigris ;  antennis 
quam  corpus  maris  paullo  longioribus,  feminte  vix  brev- 
ioribus  ;  prothorace  leviter  transverso,  subcylindrico,  minus 
insequali,  supra  sat  crebre  sat  subtiliter  rugato ;  elytris 
leviter  minus  subtiliter  punctulatis,  in  parte  dimidia  basali 
sat  fortiter  granulatis,  ad  apicem  leviter  emarginatis 
barbatis;  coxis  anticis  inermibus.     Long.,  81.;  lat.,  2|L 

The  inequality  of  the  surface  of  the  prothorax  is  very  slight 
and  ill-defined,  consisting  of  little  more  than  a  transverse 
depression  near  the  front,  and  another  (the  stronger  of  the  two) 
near  the  base.  The  prothorax  has  no  indication  of  tubercles 
except  a  small  tubercle  (or  large  granule)  on  each  side  near  the 
front.  The  most  distinctive  characters  of  this  species  seem  to  be 
the  dense  white  pubescence  entirely  clothing  the  head  and 
antennae,  the  very  conspicuous  leaden-grey  pubescence  of  the 
suture  bearing  (on  each  elytron)  a  row  of  round  black  spots,  and 
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the  lateral  band  of  a  silvery-white  colour.  The  upper  margin 
of  this  band  rises  from  the  front  extremity  of  the  lateral  margin, 
and  runs  obliquely  hind  ward,  and  towards  the  suture  to  a  point 
immediately  behind  the  black  humeral  callus,  whence  it  runs  in  a 
straight  line  (parallel  with  the  suture)  to  the  apex ;  it  is  marked 
with  about  a  dozen  sharply-defined  little  indentations,  each  of 
which  is  occupied  by  a  granule  or  large  puncture.  Several 
species  previously  described  resemble  this  one  more  or  less  closely, 
especially  in  the  combination  of  a  prothorax  devoid  of  strong 
transverse  folds  with  elytra  ornamented  laterally  ^\'ith  snowy- 
white  pubescence.  I  have  in  my  collection  examples  of  nearly 
all  of  them,  but  iis  in  the  instance  of  one  or  two  there  is  a  pos- 
sible doubt  of  their  being  correctly  identified,  I  will  content 
myself  with  mentioning  the  following  characters  in  which  (accord- 
ing to  their  description)  they  differ  inter  alia  from  the  .present 
insect.  .S*.  Bathumti,  Pasc,  has  two  small  central  tubercles  on 
the  prothorax,  decipienSy  Pasc,  is  of  a  greyish  green  colour  and 
has  a  small  triangular  dark  spot  behind  each  eye,  derasus,  Pasc, 
has  six  feeble  tubercles  on  the  prothorax,  DuhouJayi^  Pasc,  has 
the  lateral  snowy  pubescence  of  the  elytra  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  spot,  iliacus,  Pasc,  is  a  smaller  insect  of  dark  olive-green 
colour,  lateralis,  Pasc,  has  the  general  pubescence  of  the  head 
fulvous. 

Fraser  Range. 
S.  /umatics,  Pascoe.     Fraser  Range. 
S,  vestigialisj  Pascoe.     Fraser  Range. 

'  Phytophaga. 
ditropidus. 
D,  cvftellus,  Germar.     Fraser  Range. 
D.  histeroides,  Suff.  ?     Fraser  Range. 

OHRYSOMELA. 

C.  australica,  sp.   nov.     Elongata  ;  parallela ;  nitida ;  convexa  ; 

senea,  labro  palpis  antennis  pedibus  elytrorumque  epipleuris 

rufescentibus ;    capite    lato   minus  convexo,  sat  crebre  sat 

fortiter  punctulato,  inter  oculos  fovea  sat  magna  impresso  ; 

oculis   obsoletissime   nee   subtiliter   granulatis :    prothorace 

transversim    subquadrato,    quam   elytra  parum   angustiori, 

sparsim  minus  fortiter  (ad  latera  pauUo  magis  fortiter  magis 

crebre)  punctulato ;  elytris  seriatim  punctulatis,  interstitiis 

vix  perspicue  transversim  strigosis.      Long.,  3^  1.;  lat.,  1|  1. 

This  species  is  clearly,  I  think,  a  member  of  Dr.  Baly's  genus 

Caryatea,    which    Dr.    Chapuis    regards    as    inseparable    from 

Chrysomela,      If  the  eyes  of  all  the  previously  described  species 

are  like  those  of  the  present  one,  I  think  Dr.  Baly's  genus  may 
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be  maintained  ;  the  granulations  are  not  particularly  fine,  but 
are  so  extremely  faint  as  to  appear  almost  non-existent  without 
the  use  of  a  powerful  lens.  This  species  is  probably  near  C. 
miccms,  Baly  (which  I  have  not  to  my  knowledge  seen),  but  is 
considerably  larger  and  inter  alia  the  puncturation  of  the  sides 
of  its  prothorax  is  not  in  the  least  variolose. 
Fraser  Range. 

CHALCOLAMPRA. 

C.  e^'emitaf  sp.  nov.     Ovalis ;  picea,  capite  rufo,  antennis  palpia^ 
pedibusque  brunneo-testaceis,  prothorace  elytrisque  obscure 
seneis  ;    prothorace  duplo-punctulato ;    elytris  sat  subtiliter 
striatis,  striis  sat  fortiter  punctulatis,  interstitiis  sublaevibus 
vix  planis.     Long.,  2| — 2 J  1. ;  lat..  If  1. 
The  third  joint  of  the  antennie  is  not  much  less  than  half  again 
as  long  as  the  fourth  joint.  The  head  is  somewhat  strongly  but  not 
at  all  closely  punctulate,  and  has  a  fovea  on  either  side  near  the 
front.     The  prothorax  is  two-thirds  again  as  wide  as  long,  and  is 
considerably  narrowed  forward ;  it  bears  both  line  and  also  con- 
siderably larger  punctures  (both  kinds  sparsely  distributed  except 
near  the  sides,  where  the  larger  punctures  are  much  closer).    The 
evident  (though  not  strong)  convexity  of  the  interstices  associates 
this  species  with  C.  Hursti,  Blackb.,  from  which  it  differs  inter 
alia  by  the  less  strongly  rounded  sides  and  the  narrower  front  of 
its  prothorax,  as  well  as  by  its   smaller  size.     Compared  with 
C.  acervata,  Germ.,  (which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  cenea^  Boisd.) 
the  antennae  are  much  less  stout,  with  the  third  joint  proportion- 
ally longer ;  the  prothorax  is  much  more  narrowed  in  front  and 
much  less  coarsely  punctured ;  the  elytra  are  very  similar,  except 
in  the  interstices  not  being  quite  flat ;  and  the  puncturation  of 
the   under-surface   does   not   appear    to   differ    in   any  notable 
manner. 

Fraser  Range.  ^ 

CALOMELA. 

C.  satelles,  sp.   nov.      Oblonga;   pallide  fulva,  antennis  apicem 
versus  nigris,  elytris  vitta  discoidali  plus  minusve  perspicua 
violacea  ornatis ;  capite  rugulose  (quam  C.  coloratm^  G^rm., 
multo  minus  crasse)  punctulato ;  prothorace  quam  longiori 
plus   quam  duplo   latiori,   crasse   fortiter   (in   medio  quam 
C.  coloratcB  minus  crebre)  punctulato ;  elytris  fortiter  (quam 
C  vittata,    Baly,    vix    minus    fortiter)   punctulato-striatis. 
Long.,  2|— 3  1. ;  lat.,  1^— 1|  1. 
A  very  distinct  species,  easily  distinguished  from  its  congeners 
with  fulvous  elytra  bearing  a  vitta  of  metallic  colour  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters  in  combination : — Colour  entirely  pale  fulvous, 
except  the  apical  part  of  the  antennae  and  the  dusky- violaceous 
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Titta  of  the  elytra,  prothorax  coarsely  punctured  (after  the 
manner  of  that  of  C.  colorata,  Germ.),  elytra  regularly  punctulate- 
striate  (except  a  little  confusion  in ,  the  dorsal  rows)  as  in 
C.  vittcUay  the  punctures  extremely  deep  and  large  (almost  as  in 
C  vittata,  much  more  coarse  than  in  C.  colorata,  C.  Kirbii,  <kc.). 
Fraser  Range  ;  I  have  the  same  species  from  various  localities 
in  S.  Australia. 

C  iiyiperialis,  sp.  nov.  Oblonga ;  nigra,  supra  splendide  viridi- 
cyaneo-aureo  et  purpureo-micans,  pedibus  seneo-  et  cupreo- 
iridescentibus,  antennis  ad  basin  rulis;  capite  magno  sat 
crebre  sat  fortiter  punctulato,  longitudinaliter  subtiliter 
canaliculato ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  plus  quam  duplo 
latiori,  sat  fortiter  sat  sparsim  (ad  latera  magis  crasse  minus 
sparsim)  punctulato,  postice  quam  antice  fere  tertia  parte 
latiori ;  elytris  vix  striatis  seriatim  sat  fortiter  punctulatis, 
interstitiis  fere  laevibus.     Long.,  4  1. ;  lat.,  2  J  1. 

A  remarkably  handsome  species,  very  distinct  from  its  pre- 
viously described  congeners.  The  blending  of  the  iridescent 
colours  on  the  upper-surface  is  almost  too  intricate  for  detailed 
description ;  on  the  head  there  are  four  transverse,  not  sharply- 
deiined,  zones  of  colour  as  follows  (from  the  hinder  part  forward): 
— golden,  purple,  cyaneous,  purple;  on  the  prothorax  the  zones  are 
lougitudinal,  being  purple  in  the  middle,  and  on  either  side  suc- 
cessively green,  purple,  green.  On  each  elytron,  starting  from 
the  suture,  there  are  longitudinal  vittte  as  follows : — purple,  green, 
purple,  green,  purple,  green.  The  wings  are  of  a  rich  crimson 
colour.  The  head  is  singularly  like  that  of  Ch^ysojnela  (Carystea), 
except  in  its  eyes  being  more  strongly  granulated ;  indeed,  the 
insect  bears  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  Carystea,  with  the 
claws  of  a  Calomel-a. 

Nilpena,  or  thereabouts. 

PAROPSIS. 

/*.  lateralis,  sp.  nov.  Breviter  ovalis ;  minus  nitida ;  nigro- 
picea,  capite  prothorace  elytrorum  margine  lateral i  pedibus 
antennarum  basi  et  maculis  2  (in  segmento  ventrali  apicali 
positis)  ferrugineis  ;  capite  fortiter  subrugulose  punctulato  ; 
prothorace  quam  longiori  triplo  latiori,  sat  subtiliter  sat 
crebre  (ad  latera  crasse  confertim)  punctulato,  lateribus  sat 
arcuatis ;  elytris  sat  fortiter  vix  seriatim  punctulatis  et 
lineolis  sublaevibus  nonnuUis  instructis.  Long.,  5^  1. ;  lat., 
4i  1. 
This  species  belongs  to  Dr.  Chapuis*  "  second  division  "  of  the 

^enus  ;  none  of  the  described  species  in  that  division  bear  much 

resemblance  to  it. 

Nilpena,  or  thereabouts. 
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P,    squiresensisj    sp.    nov.     Ovata ;    minus    nitida ;    iiigro-piceay 

labro    antennis     pedibusque     rufescentibus ;     capite     pro- 

thoraceque  sat  fortiter  sat  crebre  punctulatis  ;  hoc  ad  latera 

magis  crasse  punctulato,  quam   longiori  paullo  magis  quam 

duplo  latiori,  lateribus  sat  arcuatis,  postice  quam  antice  vix 

dimidio  latiori ;  elytris  crassissime  rugulose  punctulatis,  in 

parte  dimidia  apicali  sat  crebre  (apicem   versus  creberrime) 

verrucosis.     Long.,  3^ — 4  1.;  lat.,  2 — 2f  1. 

This  species  is  a  member  of  Dr.  Chapuis'  "fourth  diWsion"  of 

the  genus.     In  shape  it  resembles  P.  caligivosa^  Chp.,  except  in  its 

prothorax  being  very  evidently  less  transverse ;  the  prothorax  is 

much  more  closely  and  evenly  punctured,  and  the  elytra  are  very 

differently  sculptured,  there  being  no  delined  tuberosities  on  the 

anterior  half,  but  numerous  closely  and  irregularly  placed  ones 

on  the  posterior  half,  especially  near  the  apex. 

Mount  Squires. 
P.  nigropicta,  Clk.  ?  Several  specimens  appertaining  to  an  ex-, 
extremely  variable  species  appear  to  be  the  insect  to  which  it 
is  probable  that  Mr.  Clark  gave  this  name.  No  individual 
among  them  agrees  exactly  with  the  description,  and  no  two 
of  them  are  quite  identical  inter  se.  They  are  of  a  bright  red 
colour  with  black  markings,  which  vary  considerably  in  size 
and  shape.  In  some  the  labrum  is  black  (as  in  Clark's 
description),  in  others  red,  in  some  the  legs  are  red  with  dark 
markings  (as  in  description),  in  others  almost  black,  and  the 
colour  of  the  under-surface  varies  from  red  (as  in  descrip- 
tion) to  nearly  black.  The  species  to  a  casual  glance  bears 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Coccinella  repaiiday  Casstroem. 
P.  variabilis^  Chp.,  var.  1  West  of  Fraser  Range.  The  pro- 
thorax seems  a  little  more  closely  and  strongly  punctured  than 
in  S.  Australian  examples,  and  it  is  possible  this  may  indicate 
a  distinct  species. 

MENIPPUS. 

M,  elegansy  Blackb.    As  noted  (in  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.,  1890, 
p.  362)  the  structural  characters  of  this  insect  do  not  agree 
quite   satisfactorily  with    those   of    the   typical   species  of 
Menipptis. 
Nilpena  ;  on  flowers  of  SantaJum  acuminaUmi. 
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BROSCIDES 

(SUB-FAM.    OF    COLEOPTERA). 
By    THOMAS    G.    SLOANE,    F.E.S. 

Before  dealing  with  the  species  of  the  subfamily  Broscini 
which  follow,  it  is  necessary  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  classi- 
fication of  those  Australian  Broscides  which  are  characterised  by 
having  the  sinus  of  the  mentum  without  any  median  tooth-like 
projection.  These  are  comprised  in  five  genera,  viz.,  Gnathoxys 
(Westwood),  Parroa,  Adotela,  Cerolalia  (Castelnau;,  and  Brithy- 
sternum  (Macleay,  W.).  It  is  only  with  those  species  that  fall 
into  the  genera  Parroa,  Adotela,  and  Cerotalis  that  we  are  at 
present  concerned.  In  forming  these  three  genera.  Count  de 
Castelnau  (Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Victoria,  VIII.,  1868)  relied  entirely 
on  features  belonging  to  the  male  to  separate  them  from  one 
another.    The  differences  he  gives  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 

Male  with  last  joint  of  palpi  thick,  oval,  truncfite ;  anterior 
tarsi  not  clothed  with  spongiose  tissue  below.       Parroa. 

Male  with  last  joint  of  palpi  securiform  ;  three  basal  joints  of 
anterior  tarsi  with  spongiose  tissue  below.  Adotela. 

Male  with  last  joint  of  palpi  truncate ;  four  basal  joints  of 
anterior  tarsi  with  spongiose  tissue  below.  Cerotalis, 

The  late  M.  Putzeys,  in  monographing  the  Broscini  in  1868 
(Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.),  united  Castelnau's  genus  Cerotalis  with 
Protnecoderus,  but  followed  that  author  in  maintaining  Parroa 
and  Adotela  as  separate  genera.  Returning  to  the  subject  in 
1873,  he  reviewed  the  Broscides  of  the  Castelnau  collection 
(Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Genov.,  IV.),  when  he  still  united  Cerotalis 
with  PromecoderuSy  and  also  united  Parroa  with  Adotela,  l>e- 
lieving  the  genus  Parroa  had  only  been  founded  on  female  speci- 
mens of  Adotela,  He  remarks  (p.  337) — "  Toutes  les  Parroa  de 
la  collection  sont  des  males  et  les  Adotela  females  ne  different  pas 
des  Parroa" 

In  1890,  when  reviewing  the  genus  Praniecoderus  and  the 
Australian  Broscides  allied  to  it  (Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.  (2), 
v.),  I  regarded  (as  I  still  do)  Cerotalis  as  distinct  from  Promeco- 
derusy  but  I  united  Parroa  with  Adotela,  remarking  (p.  229) : — 
"When  de  Castelnau  wrote  on  the  Australian  Broscini  in  1867, 
he  was  misled  by  the  very  different  form  of  the  palpi  in  the 
different  sexes  of  this  genus,  and  formed  a  separate  genus  for 
each  sex."     In  extenuation  of  my  mistake  in  thus  misrepresent- 
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ing  the  value  of  Casielnau's  observations  on  these  insects,  I  can 
only  plead  that  I  thought  M.  Putzeys'  evidence  that  all  the 
species  of  Parroa  in  the  Castlenau  collection  when  he  went  over 
them  in  1873  were  females,  was  conclusive  proof  Castelnau 
was  in  error  in  attributing  to  the  males  of  Parroa  nonsecuriform 
palpi  and  non-spongiose  anterior  tarsi. 

I  have  now  seen  three  species  in  which  the  male  is  certainly 
without  spongiose  tissue  on  the  underside  of  any  joints  of  the 
tarsi ;  so  it  is  evident  Castelnau  was  right.  Either  such  male 
specimens  must  have  been  lost  before  M.  Putzeys  looked  through 
the  Castlenau  collection  ;  or  he  spoke  after  a  mere  superficial 
examination  of  the  specimens  before  him,  when  he  said  all  the 
species  of  Parroa  were  females. 

I  am  now  able  to  make  a  considerably  more  extended  review 
of  the  forms  comprised  in  the  genera  Parroa,  Adotela,  and 
Cerotalis  than  in  1890;  but  my  knowledge  of  the  previously 
described  species  is  confined  to  so  few  species  that  I  can  suggest 
no  alteration  in  their  classification,  nor  can  I  find  any  decided 
ditFerences,  apart  from  sexual  characters,  between  them.  Genera 
founded  entirely  on  features  appertaining  to  one  sex  seem  to  me 
too  artificial  to  be  maintained  in  a  natural  system  of  classifica- 
tion ;  but,  when  our  knowledge  of  a  group  is  too  slight  to  enable 
us  to  divide  it  into  genera  of  undoubted  natural  value,  an  arti- 
ficial system  must  be  adopted,  and  this  seems  such  a  case.  As 
will  be  seen  from  my  remarks  on  the  genus  Parroa,  which  follow, 
I  am  doubtful  of  the  position  of  many  species  ;  but  the  material 
I  have  clearly  indicates  that,  either  all  the  species  now  placed  in  the 
genera  Parroa,  AdoteJa,  and  Cerotalia  will  have  to  be  united  in  one 
genus,  or  new  genera  will  in  all  likelihood  be  required  for  Parroa 
( Adotela)  australis,  SI.,  and  similar  forms;  ior Parroa  apicalis,  SL; 
and  possibly  for  Adotela  Freitchi,  SI.  There  seems  little  doubt 
but  that  we  may  expect  many  new  species  of  Broscini  to  be 
found  in  Australia,  which,  when  obtained,  will  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine the  true  classificatory  value  of  the  diflPerences  between 
forms  such  as  those  on  which  the  genera  Parroa,  Adotela,  and 
Cerotalis  have  been  established.  In  the  meantime,  to  make  new 
genera  for  apparently  aberrant  forms  would  in  all  probability 
merely  cause  confusion  and  instability  of  nomenclature,  troubles 
already  only  too  rife  in  zoology. 

Genus  Parroa. 

I  regard  P.  Jloimtti,  Casteln.,  as  the  type  of  the  genus 
Parroa  ;  with  it  may  be  associated  P,  grandis,  Casteln.,  and  ?* 
noctis,  SI.  (n.  sp.,  vide  post).  These  species  seem  united  by  a 
similarity  in  the  form  of  the  labrum,  antennee,  femora,  posterior 
trochanters,  tarsi,  <kc.;  but,  as  the  male  of  neither  P.  grandis  nor 
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P,  Ilowitti  has  yet  been  recorded,  there  must  remain  some  doubt 
as  to  the  amount  of  affinity  amongst  them. 

Adotela  australis,  SI.  (which  I  now  know  to  have  the  male 
with  non-securiform  palpi,  and  non-spongiose  anterior  tarsi) ; 
Adotela  atronitens,  SI.  (which  is  too  closely  allied  to  Parroa 
aiislralis^  SL,  to  be  disassociated  from  it);  and  Parroa  Icevigata, 
SI.  (n.  sp.,  vide  post),  form  a  group  distinguished  from  the  P. 
Botoitti  gxx)\ip  by  their  emarginate  labrum,  lighter  and  less 
ilattened  femora,  not  channelled  below  for  their  whole  length ; 
narrower  posterior  tarsi,  with  apical  joint  narrowed  to  base;  short 
very  obtuse  posterior  trochanters;  bordered  basal  margin  of 
prothorax,  &c.  Parroa  apicalis,  SI.  (n.  sp.,  vide  post)  may 
possibly  be  an  Adotela  ;  in  any  case  it  has  but  little  affinity  to 
either  of  the  groups  mentioned  above.  Three  other  species  have 
been  referi*ed  to  the  genus  Parroa  by  De  Castelnau,  viz.,  P. 
carbonaria,  Casteln.;  P.  viokicea,  Casteln.;  and  P,  bicolor, 
Casteln.  These  are  only  known  to  me  by  too  short  descriptions, 
but  I  should  think  P,  carbonaria  was  rightly  placed  in  Parroa, 
while  P,  violacea  and  P.  bicolor  may  likely  prove  species  of 
Adotela  when  the  male  is  reported.  Three  species  of  Adotela, 
viz.,  A,  striolata,  Putz.;  A,  nigerrima,  Macl.,  and  A,  freiichi,  SI., 
have  been  described  without  any  notice  of  the  male.  I  should 
think  it  quite  likely  that  they  will  all  prove  to  have  the  male 
characters  those  of  Parroa  rather  than  of  Adoleta,  but  they  must 
remain  in  the  latter  genus  till  the  male  is  recorded. 

Parroa  grandis,  Castlmau, 

Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  Victoria,  1868,  VIII.,  p.  174;  Putzeys, 
Sfcett.  Ent.  Zeit.,  1868,  p.  350 ;  Adotela  grandis,  Putzeys,  Ann. 
Mus.  Civ.,  Genov.,  1873,  IV.,  p.  337 ;  Sloane,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc, 
X.S.W.,  1890  (2),  v.,  p.  237. 

Female, — Form  broad,  convex,  robust.  Black,  shining.  Head 
bi-oad,  short  (6  x  6*5  mm.),  smooth,  excepting  a  slightly  rugulose 
shallow  impression  on  each  side  between  the  eyes  ;  clypeal  suture 
distinctly  impressed,  curved;  clypeus  truncate,  declivous  in  front, 
a  small  puncture  on  each  side  very  near  the  edge ;  eyes  round, 
convex,  not  prominent  or  inclosed  behind.  Mandibles  short, 
strong.  Labrum  short,  without  median  sulcus ;  anterior  angles 
quite  rounded  off;  middle  of  anterior  margin  truncate.  Antennae 
short,  thick,  subfiliform  ;  the  joints  very  little  Ilattened,  second 
shortest — shorter  than  the  fourth — last  oval,  pointed  at  apex. 
Prothorax  broader  than  long  (8*5  x  10*5  mm.),  widest  about  half- 
way between  the  marginal  punctures,  lightly  and  shortly  narrowed 
behind,  convex  (the  disc  a  little  depressed),  not  declivous  behind, 
longitudinally  rugulose  near  anterior  and  basal  margins  (the 
rugae  of  the  basal  part  stronger  and  more  irregular) ;  anterior 
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margin  somewhat  sinuate  l>etween  the  lateral  borders;  lia^^e 
truncate,  not  bordered  ;  anterior  angles  broadly  and  shortly 
advanced,  obtuse,  their  inner  margin  very  oblique ;  basal  angles 
rectangular ;  lateral  border  entire,*  thick,  narrow  in 
middle,  widening  in  front  to  anterior  angles,  thicker 
and  more  prominent  behind,  not  sinuate  before  the  hiise: 
median  line  rather  strongly  impressed,  not  reaching  anterior 
margin,  losing  itself  in  the  rugulose  part  behind.  Elytra 
smooth,  broadly  ov^al  (18*5  x  11  mm.),  subparallel  on 
sides,  shortly  rounded  to  peduncle,  broadly  rounded  behind, 
convex,  declivous  behind,  hardly  at  all  declivous  to  peduncle 
behind  scutellum  ;  suture  deeply  impressed  on  disc ;  border 
narrow,  slightly  wider  behind :  a  row  of  unequally  and  ratlier 
widely-placed  punctures  at  a  little  distance  from  the  marjrin. 
Prosternum  transvei*sely  and  irregularly  striolate  in  front  of  th<* 
coxa?,  strongly  declivous  to  anterior  margin,  not  excavate  between 
the  coxje,  truncate  behind.  Indexed  part  of  pronotum  project- 
ing sharply  beyond  the  episterna.  Ventral  segments  covered 
wnth  tine  irregular  scratches;  apex  rugulose.  Femora  bn«d, 
flattened,  irregularly  transversely  striolate,  longitudinally  ex- 
cavate below  for  whole  length  ;  posterior  ones  strongly  dilatate  on 
lower  side  behind  the  middle:  anterior  tibiae  wide  at  apex,  ending 
externally  in  a  dentiform  projection,  outer  edge  thin  with  one  or 
two  very  minute  projections  ;  four  posterior  tibia)  dilatate  at  apex, 
their  outer  edge  concave :  posterior  trochanters  transversely 
striolate,  oval,  narrowed  to  apex  and  obtuse  :  posterior  tarsi  of 
moderate  length;  joints  1—4  successively  shorter,  first  not  as 
long  as  two  succeeding  ones  together,  last  short,  convex,  hardly 
narrower  at  base. 

Length,  29;  breadth,  11  mm. 

Habitat. — Murchison  District,  West  Australia. 

This  is  the  largest  species  of  the  genus,  its  affinity  is  to 
P.  Ilowittiy  Casteln.,  from  which  its  greater  size  and  broader  form 
help  to  distinguish  it.  I  have  only  seen  the  specimen  described 
above,  and  have  been  unable  to  compare  it  with  P.  Howitli. 

The  description  above  may  be  supplemented  by  reference  to 
the  following  points,  the  value  of  which,  though  I  have  found 
them  worthy  of  notice  in  separating  the  species  of  Parroa  and 
Adotela,  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfactorily  determine  from 
want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens  to  examine.  The  sinus 
of  the  mentum  is  bordered,  thus  causing  the  bottom  of  the 
emargination  to  assume  a  lightly  bisinuate  form,  the  middle  being 


*The  lateral  border  of  the  prothorax  being  sometimes  (as  in  Adoftla 
Frenchi^  SI.)  obsolete  before  reaching  the  base,  I  have,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  thought  it  convenient  to  call  it  entire  when  it  reaches  uninterrnp- 
tedly  along  the  sides  from  the  anterior  to  the  basal  margin. 
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somewhat  produced  ;  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  labial  palpi 
is  plurisetose  in  front  and  dilatate  towards  the  apex ;  that  of  the 
maxillary  palpi  is  short  and  trianjsfular,  with  a  seta  projecting 
forward  internally ;  these  features  are  fotind  in  other  species  of 
the  genus  and  also  in  some  species  of  Adotela.  The  puncture 
usually  found  among  the  CARABiDiE  towards  the  outer  side  of  the 
anterior  femora,  near  the  apex,  is  wanting.*  The  posterior  coxfe 
have  only  a  single  puncture  on  each  near  the  inner  margin,  a  little 
before  the  insertion  of  the  trochanters.!  In  all  allied  species 
known  to  nie  this  puncture  is  present.  In  the  specimen  before 
me  the  anterior  part  of  the  clypeus  is  covered  with  minute 
punctures. 

Parroa  noctiSt  nper.  nov. 
Form  mther  elongate,  convex,  robust,  smooth  on  upper  surface. 
Entirely  of  a  deep  shining  black.  Head  large  (6x6  mm.), 
convex,  smooth ;  frontal  impressions  obsolete ;  clypeal  suture 
lightly  marked,  extending  forward  obliquely  on  each  side ; 
clypeus  truncate,  a  foveiform  puncture  on  each  side;  eyes  convex, 
not  prominent  or  inclosed  behind.  Mandibles  strong,  elongate. 
Lab  rum  prominent,  subrotundate  in  front,  longitudinally  sulcate 
in  middle.  Antennae  rather  thick,  liliform;  basiil  joint  J  thick, 
second  shorter  than  fourth,  last  narrow,  fusiform.  Prothorax  very 
little  broader  than  long  (8*75  x  9*25  mm.),  widest  rather  before 
the  middle,  gently  and  but  little  narrowed  behind,  lightly  convex, 
not  declivous  behind  ;  basal  part  defined   by  a   shallow   broad 


•  I  believe  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  puncture  (which  I  propose  to 
call  the  external  apical  puncture  of  the  anterior  femora)  to  be  of  feoine 
classificatory  value  among  the  Carabida:  ;  its  presence  is  invariable  in  all 
the  Australian  Broscides  I  have  seen,  excepting  the  present  specimen.  If 
normally  absent  in  P.  qrandU^  it  seems  probable  its  loss  is  owing  to  the 
rugosity  of  the  part  of  the  femur  where  it  is  usually  found.  It  is  almost 
obsolete  in  P.  iioctis^  SI. 

tThe  punctures  found  on  the  posterior  coxae  of  nearly  all  the  Cakabid>*: 
seem  capable  of  use  in  classification,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  tind  that 
they  have  yet  been  so  used,  or  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  how 
much  value  attaches  to  them.  The  usual  numl)er  of  these  punctures 
among  the  Carabida:  seems  to  be  three  ;  and,  as  one,  two,  or  all  three  of 
these  may  be  wanting,  it  appears  necessary  if  they  are  to  be  referred  to, 
for  them  to  be  named.  I  therefore  propose  the  names — (a)  anteriar  punc- 
turey  (b)  apical  puncture,  (c)  inner  marfjinal  puncture  of  posterior  cox*  ; 
siccording  as  they  are  placed — (a)  at  about  half  the  breadth  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  coxa,  (b)  near  the  apex  of  the  coxa,  (c)  near  the  inner  margin 
of  the  coxa  a  little  before  the  insertion  of  the  trochanters.  When  all 
three  punctures  are  present  the  coxa?  may  be  called  tripwictate. 

X  It  may  be  noted  that  in  this  species  the  setigerous  puncture  usually  so 
conspicuous  on  the  upper  side  (towards  the  apex)  of  the  basal  joint  of  the 
antennae  among  the  Garabid.«  is  wanting.  This  puncture  may  prove  of 
classificatory  value  in  some  groups  of  the  Carabid^.  P.  noctitt  is  the  only 
Broscide  that  has  come  under  my  notice  in  which  it  has  been  wanting. 
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impressiou  reaching  almost  to  the  sides  at  their  posterior  sinu- 
osity ;  anterior  margin  truncate  between  the  lateral  borders ;  base 
truncate,  not  bordered ;  anterior  angles  advanced,  obtuse,  their 
inner  margin  slightly  oblique  ;  ba.sal  angles  rectangular;  lateral 
border  entire,  thick,  gradually  widening  in  front  from  anterior 
marginal  puncture,  narrower  and  equal  backwards  from  that 
puncture,  lightly  sinuate  before  the  base ;  median  line  Ughtly 
impressed,  not  reaching  either  margin.  Elytra  smooth,  oval 
(16-5  X  10  mm.)  subparallel  on  sides,  gently  rounded  to  peduncle 
And  to  apex,  convex,  very  declivous  behind,  hardly  at  all 
declivous  to  peduncle  behind  scutellum  ;  suture  lightly  impressed ; 
border  narrow,  becoming  wider  behind  ;  a  row  of  unequally  and 
widely-placed  punctures  at  a  little  distance  from  the  margin. 
Prosternum  transversely  impressed  in  front  of  coxie,  rounded 
behind  and  projecting  slightly  backwards,  not  excavate  between 
coxae,  sharply  declivous  to  anterior  margin.  Ventral  segments 
smooth,  impunctate.  Femora  broad,  flattened,  very  lightly 
channelled  below  for  whole  length  ;  posterior  ones  strongly  dilat- 
ate  on  lower  side  behind  middle :  anterior  tibite  with  external 
edge  smooth,  not  ending  in  a  dentiform  projection  at  apex  ;  four 
posterior  tibiae  dilatate  at  apex,  their  outer  edge  not  concave : 
posterior  trochanters  (in  the  male)  very  long,  pointed,  bent 
inwards  near  apex :  posterior  tarsi  short,  thick ;  joints  1-4  suc- 
cessively shorter — first,  short  (not  as  long  as  two  succeeding  ones 
together),  2-4  short,  broad,  turbinate,  last  convex,  not  narrowed 
to  base. 

Length,  28  ;  breadth,  10  mm. 

Habitat. — Murchison  District,  West  Australia. 

This  species  is  readily  distinguished  from  P.  grandisy  Casteln., 
by  its  more  elongate  form.  Five  specimens  have  come  under  my 
notice  ;  three  of  these  agree  in  all  particulars  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  above,  and  one  of  these  is  certainly  a  male.  The  other 
two  are  females,  and  differ  from  the  description  only  in  the 
shape  of  the  posterior  trochanters,  which  are  almost  as  in  Parroa 
grondis  (female),  being  oval  and  nan-owed  to  the  bluntly-pointed 
apex,  and  not  elongate,  narrow,  and  bent  as  in  the  other  specimens. 
The  elongate  bent  posterior  trochanters  seem  peculiar  to  the 
male ;  the  male  of  both  P.  grandU  and  P,  Howitti  may  be 
expected  to  have  similar  trochanters.  The  posterior  coxa*  in 
all  these  specimens  have  each  a  single  puncture  near  the  inner 
margin  a  little  before  the  insertion  of  the  trochanters.  The  male 
alluded  to  above  I  have  received  very  recently  from  Mr.  French, 
of  Melbourne,  as  coming  from  the  Gnarlbine  Goldfields,  W.A.  It 
is  a  fresh  and  perfect  specimen,  and  has  the  apex  of  the  anterior 
tibiae  fringed  on  their  inner  side  with  fulvous  hair  and  produced 
forward  in  a  strong  spur  about  half  as  long  as  the  inner  apical 
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spur.     (I  find  the  same  feature,  thougli  in  a  less  marked  degree^ 
in  the  type  specimen  of  Adotela  Freiichi,  SI.) 

Parpoa  Isevigrata,  spec,  nov. 

Form  light,  elongate  ;  dorsal  surface  lievigate.     Shining  black. 

Male, — Head  large,   not  narrowed  behind  eyes,  occipital  part 
smooth,  wide,  convex  ;  a  broad  shallow  impression  on  each  side 
between  the  eyes  extending  forward  to  the  clypeus  ;  front  convex 
between  these  impressions  ;  clypeal  suture  indistinct ;    clypeus 
very  lightly  emarginate  in  front,  a  shallow  triangular  impression 
on  each  side,  having  a  setigerous  puncture  placed  at  its  inner 
angle  ;   eyes  round,  convex,  not  prominent  or  inclosed  behind. 
Labrum  short,  lightly  emarginate  and  sexsetose  in  front ;   the 
anterior  angles  rounded  ;  median  sulcus  wanting  towards  anterior 
margin,   but   perceptible   near  clypeus.      Penultimate  joint   of 
maxillary    palpi    short,    triangular,    with    a    short   erect   seta 
on    inner    side ;    last  joint  a  little  flattened,  lightly  narrowed 
to    apex,    truncate ;    penultimate    joint    of    labial    palpi   with 
two     set«     in    front    and    two    shorter    ones    (one    on    each 
side)    at    apex ;    last   joint    broad,    hardly   narrowed    to  apex, 
truncate ;    external     edge    arcuate.       Antennae    slender,     sul>- 
moniliform ;    second   joint    shorter    than    fourth  ;     last    short, 
obtuse.     Prothorax  subcordate,  as  long  as  broad  (5  x  5  mm.), 
widest   a    little   before    the   middle,    convex,   lightly   declivous 
behind ;    sides    subparallel   between    the    marginal    punctures, 
shortly  rounded   to  anterior   angles,  lightly   narrowed  behind  ; 
base  truncate ;  anterior  margin  truncate  between  anterior  angles ; 
these  shortly  but  decidedly  advanced  ;  basal  angles  rectangular ; 
marginal  border  narrow,  a  little  widened  in  front  to  form  the 
anterior  angles,  very  narrow  on  sides  near  base,  lightly  sinuate 
before  the  base,  wider,  less  reflexed,  and  entire  on  base ;  median 
line  lightly  impressed;  a  well-marked  oblique  line  extending  from 
each  anterior  angle  about  one-third   across  the  prothorax  just 
behind  the  anterior  margin.     Elytra  oval  (9  x  5*5  mm.),  convex, 
lightly  declivous  behind,  declivous  to  peduncle  behind  scutellum ;. 
sides  subparallel  in  middle  ;  shoulders  rounded  off ;  apex  broadly 
rounded ;    suture   strongly   impressed ;    lateral   border   narrow, 
equal ;  a  single  puncture  at  the    base   of   each   elytron  ;   three 
lateral  punctures  on  each  side,  one  behind  the  shoulder,  the  other 
two  a  little  distance  apart  where  the  apical  curve  of  the  elytra 
begins.      Prosternum   deeply   excavate  between  the  coxae,  not 
produced  backwards   behind   them,    smooth  in  front  of  coxse  ; 
anterior  margin  bordered.     Ventral  segments  smooth,   without 
lateral  impressions,  ambulatorial  setae  present,  two  punctures  on 
each  side  of  anus.     Legs  light :  femora  not  channelled  below  ; 
anterior  dilatate  in  middle,  posterior  with  lower  side  not  pro- 
duced in  middle  :  anterior  tibiae  with  apex  wide  and  forming  a 
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sharp  dentiform  projection  externally :  posterior  trochanters  broad, 
short,  widely  rounded  at  apex  :  tarsi  narrow,  without  spongiose 
tissue  on  underside  of  anterior  ones  :  posterior  elongate ;  joints 
1  4  successively  shorter — tirst,  long,  about  as  long  as  two  suc- 
ceeding ones  together,  last  narrowed  to  apex. 

Length,  15  5  ;  breadth,  5*5  mm. 

Female  differing  from  male  in  its  rather  lighter  form ;  smaller 
head  ;  prothorax  proportionately  narrower  than  elytra  (4:'25  x  4*25 
mm.) ;  elytra  more  convex  and  less  widely  rounded  behind 
(H-75  X  5-25  mm.) ;  last  joint  of  the  palpi  narrower. 

Length,  14o  ;  breadth,  5*25  mm. 

Habitat. — Barrow  Range,  Central  Australia.  Two  specimens, 
male  and  female. 

This  species  is  allied  to  P.  australis^  SI.,  and  P.  atronUemy  SI., 
from  both  of  which  species  it  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  the 
slightly  projecting  anterior  angles  of  the  prothorax,  by  both  pro- 
thorax  and  elytra  being  less  rounded  at  the  middle  of  their 
length,  and  by  the  decidedly  impressed  suture  of  the  elytra, 
Tliese  three  species  all  have  the  posterior  coxae  tripunctate.* 
P.  carb(yiiaria,  Casteln.,  a  black  species  from  West  Australia, 
vory  little  larger  than  the  present,  1  have  never  seen  ;  it  diflers 
by  description  in  having  the  labrum  rounded,  t 

Parroa  apicalis,  spec,  nov. 
Form  broad,  convex  ;  upper  surface  smooth,  excepting  apex  of 
elytra.  Black,  shining.  Head  large  (5-25  x  5*25  mm.),  smooth, 
wide,  but  not  swollen  behind  eyes ;  front  with  two  well-marked 
long  parallel  impressions  extending  to  margin  of  clypeus  near  its 
anterior  angles ;  clypeal  suture  fine,  bent  forward  sharply  on 
each  side,  a  small  puncture  on  each  side  at  the  angles  made  by 
the  lateral  bend  ;  clypeus  with  anterior  margin  very  lightly  con- 
cave, a  foveiform  setigerous  puncture  on  each  side ;  eyes  round, 
convex,    not    prominent   or   inclosed  behind.      Mandibles  long, 


•  See  note,  ante  p.  207. 

f  I  have  lately  obtained  specimens  (both  male  and  female)  of  Pairoa 
amfraliSf  SI.,  as  coming  from  South  Aastralia,  but  without  exact  locality. 
I  am  therefore  able  to  report  that  the  male  is  comparatively  broader  th»n 
the  female,  the  elytra  having  a  shorter  and  more  convex  appearance.  The 
maxillary  palpi  have  the  penultimate  joint  very  short  and  triangular  with 
a  seta  projecting  forward  on  the  internal  side,  the  last  joint  oblong,  thick, 
truncate,  a  little  narrowed  to  apex  ;  the  labial  palpi  have  the  penultimate 
joint  bisetose  in  front,  and  without  setae  at  apex,  the  last  joint  thick, 
arcuate  externally,  narrowed  to  apex,  truncate.  The  legs  are  licht,  the 
anterior  femora  slightly  dilatate  in  middle,  the  anterior  tarsi  not  diJatateor 
with  brushes  of  spongiose  tissue  on  underside ;  the  posterior  tarsi  narrow; 
joints  elongate,  first  long,  hardly  as  lone  as  two  succeeding  ones  together, 
last  elongate,  narrowed  to  apex.  Length,  15'5 ;  breadth,  5*5  mm.  Speci- 
mens before  me  vary  in  length  from  14*5  mm.  to  17  mm. 
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acute.  Labrum  canaliculate  ;  anterior  angles  lightly  rounded  ; 
margin  sexsetose,  lightly  concave.  Antennie  tiliform  ;  second 
joint  as  long  as  fourth.  Prothorax  broader  than  long  (6*75  x 
7*o  mm.),  subparallel  on  sides,  narrowed,  to  base,  subconvex, 
slightly  declivous  behind ;  the  basal  part  defined  by  an  entire 
obsolete  impression  ;  median  line  finely  but  distinctly  impressed, 
cix)ssed  along  its  whole  length  by  very  fine  striolse ;  sides  covered 
with  minute  transverse  striolte  ;  anterior  margin  very  lightly 
sinuate  between  lateral  borders ;  base  truncate,  lightly  bordered 
on  each  side  near  basal  angles  ;  anterior  angles  rather  strongly 
advanced,  narrowly  obtuse,  their  inner  margin  almost  straight  ; 
basal  angles  rather  acute,  projecting  a  little  backwards  and 
downwards;  lateral  border  rather  wide,  with  thick  reflexed 
edge,  widening  in  front  from  a  little  behind  anterior  marginal 
puncture,  bent  downward  before  the  biise,  a  little  narrower  after 
the  sinuosity  thus  caused.  Elytra  ovate  (12  x  8'5  mm.),  widest 
rather  behind  the  middle,  convex,  declivous  to  peduncle  ;  posterior 
part  declivous,  and  rugose  towards  apex ;  sides  subparallel  in 
middle,  lightly  rounded  to  peduncle,  broadly  rounded  at  apex  ; 
suture  tine,  very  narrowly  impressed ;  border  narrow  on  sides, 
wider  behind  ;  two  fine  punctures  on  margin  at  shoulder,  none 
along  sides,  a  few  near  edge  of  posterior- third,  becoming  lost  in 
the  apical  rugosity.  Prosternum  smooth,  sloping  gently  to 
anterior  margin ;  base  emarginate ;  episterna  very  finely  trans- 
versely striolate  under  a  lens.  Ventral  segments  smooth,  except- 
ing for  a  few  scattered  scratches  ;  segments  3-6  lightly  impressed 
on  sides,  these  impressions  very  shallow  and  wide,  more  distinct 
on  two  apical  segments.  Legs  light :  femora  excavate  below  only 
near  apex ;  anterior  rather  wider,  a  little  flattened  ;  posterior 
long,  not  dilatate  in  middle  :  posterior  trochanters  short,  obtuse 
at  apex  :  posterior  tarsi  narrow  ;  joints  elongate,  first  long  (about 
as  long  as  two  succeeding  ones)  last  long,  cylindric,  narrowed  to 
base. 

Length,  21 ;  breadth,  8*5  mm. 

Habitat. — Australia  (exact  place  of  capture  uncertain).  In 
the  collection  of  Rev.  T.  Blackburn. 

This  species  seems  an  isolated  one  by  its  facies,  and  the  form  of 
the  basal  angles  of  the  prothorax,  before  which  the  lateral  border 
slopes  sharply  downwards,  causing  them  to  become  acute.  The 
elytra  are  much  broader  behind  than  in  any  other  species  I  have 
seen,  and  far  more  strongly  rugose  towards  the  apex ;  this 
rugosity  extends  over  most  of  the  posterior  declivity.  The 
emargination  of  the  mentum  is  quite  edentate  and  even  rounded 
behind.  Only  the  labial  palpi  are  present  in  the  specimen  before 
me ;  they  are  more  slender  than  in  any  other  Farroa  I  have 
seen  ;  the  two  last  joints  are  of  about  equal  length,  the  last  is 
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truncate  at  apex,  greatly  narrowed  to  base,  and  a  little  arcuate 
externally.  The  ventral  segments  have  distinct  lateral  fovea;, 
and  the  apical  one  is  without  any  punctures  at  the  sides  of  the 
anus;  characters  I  have  not  before  seen  in  the  genus.  The 
emargination  of  the  prosternum  behind  the  coxae  is  an  unusual 
feature  in  the  genus.  The  "anterior"  and  "inner  marginar* 
punctures  of  the  posterior  coxae  only  are  present.* 

Adotela  esmeralda,  Castdn. 

Loc.  cit.,  p.  175;  Putzeys,  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Genov.,  IV.,  p. 
340 ;  Sloane,  loc.  cit.,  p.  234. 

Female, — Form  oval,  very  convex ;  suture  of  elytra  not  forming 
a  depression ;  anterior  angles  of  prothorax  very  slightly  ad- 
vanced ;  upper  surface  laevigate,  excepting  apex  of  elytra. 

Very  shining,  general  colour  black,  elytra  blackish-green,  the 
green  tint  becoming  bright  on  sides  and  inflexed  part,  a  greeu 
flush  along  upper  lateral  margin  of  prothorax,  also  on  most  of  it* 
under-parts.  Head  smooth,  excepting  clypeus,  large  (4  x  4 -25 mm.), 
convex,  wide,  but  not  swollen  behind  eyes ;  front  with  two 
broad,  shallow  impressions  diverging  a  little  behind  and  extend- 
ing forward  across  the  clypeus,  the  space  between  these  impre^ 
sions  lightly  convex  ;  clypeal  suture  very  fine,  interrupted  in 
frontal  impressions,  bent  forward  at  each  side,  a  tine  puncture  on 
each  side  at  the  angle  made  by  the  lateral  bend  ;  clypeus  a  little 
rugulose,  the  lateral  setigerous  punctures  shallow,  not  near  edge; 
eye^  round,  convex,  not  prominent  or  inclosed  behind.  Labruni 
short,  lightly  emarginate  ;  anterior  angles  rounded.  Antenna? 
filiform;  second  joint  shoi*test,  though  only  a  little  shorter  than 
fourth.  Prothorax  short  (5*5  x  6*25  mm.),  convex,  slightly 
declivous  behind  ;  basal  part  defined  by  a  light  transverse  im- 
pression not  reaching  to  near  the  margins ;  sides  rounded,  very 
little  narrowed  in  front,  shortly  but  decidedly  so  behind ; 
anterior  margin  truncate  between  lateral  borders  ;  base  truncate, 
with  only  a  slight  trace  of  a  border  on  each  side  near  margin ; 
anterior  angles  obtuse,  very  little  advanced,  their  inner  margin 
sloping  backwards  very  gently  ;  basal  angles  rectangular ;  lateral 
border  entire,  narrow,  a  little  sinuate  before  the  base  ;  median  line 
lightly  impressed  on  disc.  Elytra  smooth,  excepting  a  little 
rugosity  near  apex,  oval  (11*5  x  7*25  mm.),  very  convex,  declivous 
to  the  peduncle,  and  strongly  so  behind ;  sides  lightly  rounded,  a 
little  more  shortly  so  to  base  than  to  apex ;  suture  fine,  not 
impressed ;  border  very  narrow  on  sides,  widening  continuously, 
and  becoming  broadly  reflexed  from  posterior-third  to  apex; 
marginal  punctures  wanting  on  middle  of  sides  (two  or  three 
near  shoulders,  and  four  or  five  on  posterior-third).     Prosternum 

*  See  note,  anttf  p.  207. 
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gently  declivous  in  front  to  anterior  margin,  not  excavate 
between  the  coxae ;  base  round,  with  a  small  projection  behind. 
Ventral  segments  smooth.  Legs  light :  femora — anterior  thickest, 
flattened ;  intermediate  narrow,  longer  than  anterior ;  posterior 
widest  in  middle,  a  little  sii^uate  before  apex  on  lower  side  : 
tibiae — anterior  wide  at  apex,  ending  externally  in  a  strong 
dentiform  projection,  external  edge  smooth ;  intermediate  with 
outer  edge  concave,  dilatate  at  apex,  and  ending  externally  in  a 
flattened  pointed  projection  :  posterior  trochanters  smooth,  short, 
regularly  oval  :  posterior  tarsi  narrow,  elongate ;  joints  1-4 
successively  shorter,  first  about  as  long  as  two  succeeding  ones 
together,  last  not  elongate,  convex,  hardly  narrowed  to  base. 

Length,  19  ;  breadth,  7*25  mm. 

Habitat. — Murchison  District,  W.A. 

The  described  species  that  can  be  undoubtedly  referred  to  the 
genus  Adotela  are  A.  concolor,  Castlen.,  A.  esineralda,  Castlen.» 
A.  carenoides,  Putz.,  and  A,  viridLs,  Macl.  The  difl^erence  in 
colour  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  first  from  the  second, 
while  the  projecting  angles  of  the  prothorax  at  once  separates 
both  these  from  A,  carenoidea  and  A,  mridis.  In  the  specimen 
described  above,  the  posterior  coxae  have  two  punctures,  the 
"  apical  "  and  the  "  inner  marginal.'* 


AMYCTERINI. 

FAM.  CURCULIONIDA. 
By  T.  G.  SLOANE,  F.E.S. 

The  Amyctertdce  of  the  Elder  Exploring  Expedition  number 
sixteen  species,  all  belonging  to  that  division  of  the  family  charac- 
terised by  having  the  scape  of  the  antenna;  passing  the  eye.  I 
regard  all  as  undescribed  species ;  of  this  I  feel  the  more  confident 
because  I  have  l>een  able,  during  a  hurried  visit  to  Sydney,  to 
compare  them  with  the  types  of  the  Amycterides  described  by 
the  late  Sir  William  Macleay,  and  so  to  assure  myself  that  none 
was  among  the  species  of  that  author. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  previously -described  AmycteridcBy 
owing  partly  to  the  close  resemblance  of  many  of  the  species 
making  their  exact  description  difficult,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
lamentable  conciseness  former  authors  have  adopted  in  diagnos- 
ing their  species.     To  their  too-brief  descriptions  they  all,  unfor- 

*  iSec  note,  autf^  ]>.  207. 
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tunately,  seem  to  have  added  the  fault  of  carelessness,  particularly 
in  apparently  guessing  at  the  sex  of  their  specimens ;  this  is 
shown  by  their  sometimes  giving  characters  that  evidently  belong 
to  a  female,  as  those  of  a  male,  and  vice  vei'sa.  No  description 
of  an  Amycteride  is  of  practical  use  unless  the  sex  of  the  insect 
described  is  ascertained  beyond  any  doubt,  and  given.  The  »ex 
of  all  the  specimens  described  in  the  following  paper  has  been 
determined  with  certainty.  This  may  be  done  very  easily  by 
relaxing  the  specimen  and  examining  the  pygidium,  which  in  the 
male  (as  in  the  Otiorhynchida)  is  transversely  divided,  so  that 
there  is  a  segment  more  on  the  upper  side  of  the  abdomen  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female. 

There  seem  many  features  of  importance  that  have  been  over- 
looked by  former  writers  on  the  Amycteridm ;  some  of  these 
have  been  used  in  the  descriptions  that  follow,  while  others,  that 
seem  capable  of  use,  have  been  passed  over  as  being  rather  of 
generic  than  specific  value,  the  use  of  such  features  tending  to 
overload  descriptions  of  species  and  detract  from  their  per- 
spicuity. No  doubt  some  of  the  features  used  in  the  following 
descriptions  (as  the  relative  length  of  the  apical  ventral  segment 
as  compared  to  the  two  preceding  ones  together)  are  of  more 
than  mere  specific  value,  yet  they  are  of  too  obvious  importance 
to  be  omitted  from  the  description  of  a  species ;  at  least  till  they 
have  been  tabiilated,  and  their  true  value  determined ;  such  a 
work  would  involve  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Amycteridaj  and 
is  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

I  would  note  that,  to  my  mind,  the  ocular  lobes  of  the  prothorax 
cannot  be  considered  as  having,  among  the  Amycterida,  the 
classificatory  value  attributed  to  them  by  Mr.  Pascoe  in  his  table 
of  genera  of  the  long-scaped  Amycteridce  (Jour.  linn  Soc.,  XIL, 
1873,  p.  21).  In  the  genus  AcmUholophus,  while  many  species 
(A.  Marshami,  Kirby,  <fec.)  have  the  ocular  lobes  well  developed, 
others  have  them  almost  (A,  denticoUis,  Macl.,  <fec.),  or  quite 
(A.  granulcLtiiSy  SI.)  wanting;  in  CubicorhynchuSf  too,  the 
"  lobes  "  are  sometimes  present,  though  generally  wanting.  For 
this  reason,  and,  because  the  ocular  lobes  seem  not  reaUy  pro- 
cesses of  the  prothorax,  but  rather  to  be  caused  by  the  post- 
ocular  sinuosity  of  the  anterior  margin,  I  have  preferred  to  note 
the  shape  of  the  anterior  margin  without  particular  reference  to 
the  "lobes." 

A  reference  to  the  humeral  interstice  of  the  elytra  seems 
needful.  Sir  William  Macleay,  disregarding  the  sutural  inter- 
stice, calls  the  humeral  the  fourth  interstice,  and  when  explaining 
his  divisions  of  the  genus  Sclerorhinua  (Trans.  Ent,  Soc.  N.S. W., 
I.,  1865,  p.  335)  remarks  that  the  fifth  is  more  properly  a  lateral 
interstice.    It  is  evident  the  sutural  interstice  should  be  counted. 
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and  this  causes  the  humeral  one,  in  most  Anycterides,  to  be 
strictly  speaking  the  fifth  ;  while  the  infra-humeral  interstice, 
called  by  Sir  William  Macleay  the  fifth,  should  be  considered  as 
the  sixth. 

Genus  Talaurixus. 

There  are  eight  species  in  the  collection  that  may  be  referred 
to  the  genus  Talaurinus^  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  none  is  very 
closely  allied  to  any  previously  described  species. 

Four  (T.  regularise  T,  solidiiSy  T.  Helmsi,  T.  agiialisj  are  allied 
species  showing  a  relationship  to  the  "granulate"  section  of  the 
genus ;  their  sculpture  is,  however,  much  rougher  than  any 
"  granulate  "  species  known  to  me  ;  they  might  be  regarded  as 
forming  a  separate  (roughly-granulate)  group.  Though  quite 
distinct  species,  all  agree  in  general  appearance,  form  of  rostrum, 
and  conformation  of  under-surface  in  both  sexes. 

The  fifth  species  (T,  crassicepaj  seems  quite  sui  geueris. 

The  three  remaining  species  (T.  obscurus,  T.  nocUs,  T. 
hisignis),  with  a  fourth  species  here  described,  but  not  belonging 
to  the  Elder  Expedition  collection  (T,  conveomis),  are  aberrant 
species  that  I  cannot  place  in  any  of  Sir  William  Macleay's 
sections  of  the  genus ;  they  are  more  allied  to  T,  rugicepsy  Macl., 
than  to  any  other  previously  described  species  I  have  seen.  T, 
iioctisy  T,  inaignis,  and  T.  convexus  have  obvious  affinities  to  the 
genus  Sclerorhinus  in  the  form  of  the  rostrum  and  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  under-surface.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  division  of 
the  Amy cter idee  into  genera  founded  chiefly  on  the  form  of  the 
rostrum  is  too  artificial  to  be  much  longer  maintained.  When  a 
more  natural  system  comes  to  be  adopted  it  is  probable  these 
species  will  be  removed  from  Talaurinus. 

Talaurinus  regularis,  n.  sp. 

Oblong,  very  robust;  prothorax  granulate ;  elytra  striate,  the 
interstices  regularly  granulate.  Black,  the  granules  shining ; 
spaces  between  the  granules  filled  with  fine  cinereous  scales,  these 
thicker  on  elytra  and  forming  a  stripe  along  their  margin  ; 
under-surface  with  cinereous-yellow  scales  down  middle  of  ventral 
segments. 

Rostrum  short,  narrower  than  head,  deeply  excavate,  trans- 
versely impressed  between  external  ridges  at  base ;  external 
ridges  setigero-punctate,  diverging  a  little  in  front,  internal 
ridges  obsolete  —  merely  short  processes  of  posterior-half  of 
external  ridges.  Head  broad,  short,  convex ;  front  a  little  flat- 
tened behind  rostrum  ;  occiput  with  cinereous  pilose  scales. 

Male, — Prothorax  a  little  broader  than  long  (5  x  5J  mm.), 
lightly  and  regularly  convex  transversely,  lightly  dilatate  on 
■sides,  widest  a  little  before  the  middle ;  disc  very  lightly  convex 
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longitudinally  ;  anterior  margin  strongly  sinuate,  middle  rounded 
and  projecting  very  lightly  above  head  ;  base  truncate  ;  granules 
closely  placed,  round,  unequal,  separate,  unisetigerous,  extending 
on  sides  to  near  coxte.  Elytra  ovate  (11  x  7|  mm.),  rounded  on 
sides,  dilatate  behind  middle,  decidedly  narrowed  to  shoulders, 
very  strongly  and  rounded  declivous  behind  ;  convex  towards 
each  side,  lightly  convex  longitudinally ;  disc  depressed  along 
suture ;  base  lightly  emarginate ;  the  shoulders  advanced  in  a 
strong  truncate  tuberculiform  projection;  apex  wide,  without 
sinuosity  or  projections  near  suture ;  strite  uneven  at  bottom, 
having  along  their  course  very  small  setigerous  granules  between 
the  granules  of  the  interstices ;  dorsal  interstices  closely  set  for 
whole  length  with  strong,  separate,  unisetigerous  granules  becom- 
ing conical  and  tuberculiform  on  posterior  declivity ;  granules  of 
first  interstice  small,  round,  evenly  placed  ;  third  and  fifth  inter- 
stices with  the  granules  forming  a  double  row  in  places.  Meta- 
sternum  convex,  much  raised  above  the  plane  of  the  first  ventral 
segment.  First  ventral  segment  very  lightly,  widely,  and  flatly 
hollowed  between  coxae  ;  second  flat ;  second,  third,  and  fourth 
with  a  very  light  oblique  impression  on  each  side ;  apical  segment 
longer  than  two  preceding  ones  together,  deeply  excavate :  the 
excavation  parallel  sided,  rounded  at  bottom,  extending  for 
whole  length  of  segment;  a  short  pointed  tuft  of  bristles  placed 
on  each  side  of  anal  excavation  between  last  ventral  segment  and 
pygidium.  Legs  light ;  femora  cylindrical,  anterior  without  a 
ridge  on  lower  side. 

Length,  18  ;  breadth,  7|  mm. 

Female. — Differing  from  male  in  its  broader,  heavier,  and  flatter 
form  ;  prothorax  less  dilatate  on  sides,  less  convex  (5x6  mm.); 
elytra  much  more  depressed,  less  roundly  and  strongly  declivous 
behind  (12|  x  8|  mm.),  the  apex  narrower ;  granules  of  interstices 
weaker,  less  conical,  those  of  third  and  fifth  placed  more 
evidently  in  a  double  row.  The  under-surface  differing  in  the 
yellowish  scales  being  absent  from  the  middle  of  the  first  two 
ventral  segments,  and  more  thinly-set  on  the  middle  of  the  last 
three  ;  first  segment  not  hollow^ed  in  middle ;  second  longer  and 
convex  ;  second,  third,  and  fourth  without  lateral  impressions  ; 
apical  segment  with  a  small  round  median  impression. 

Length,  19  J  ;  breadth,  8|  mm. 

Habitat. — AVestward  to  Everard  Range,  S.A.    May-June,  1891. 

Compared  with  T.  (eqiialis,  SI.,  this  species  differs  by  the  elytra 
strongly  rounded  on  the  sides  and  convex  longitudinally  ;  their 
sculpture  more  regular,  the  granules  of  the  interstices  being  more 
even  and  more  conical. 

From  T.  Hehnsu  SI.,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  less  convex 
form  ;  and  wider  elytra,  more  dilatate  on  the  sides,  with  the 
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granules  more  tuberculiform,  giving  the  dorsal  interstices  a  some- 
what serrate  appearance  posteriorly. 

Talaurinus  solidus,  n.  tp. 

Feinah. — Head  rostrum,  prothorax  (5|  x  6J  mm),  and  under- 
surface  not  offering  any  decided  difference  from  T,  regularity 
female.  Elytra  ovate  (13  x  8^  mm.),  widest  behind  middle, 
lightly  rounded  on  sides,  a  little  narrowed  to  base,  strongly 
de?livous  behind,  lightly  convejc  transversely,  very  lightly  so 
longitudinally  ;  disc  rather  depressed,  base  lightly  emarginate  ; 
shoulders  advanced  in  a  thick  prominent  tubercle  :  dorsal  inter- 
stices closely^set  for  whole  length  with  setigerous  granules,  these 
becoming  tuberculiform  on  posterior  declivity  ;  granules  of  first 
interstice  small,  round,  evenly  placed,  of  second  and  fourth  larger 
than  those  of  other  interstices,  of  third  placed  in  a  double  row, 
except  near  apex,  of  fifth  double  near  middle  of  length. 

Length,  20  ;  breadth,  8i  mm. 

HabitiU. — Westward  to  Everard  Range.     May,  June,  1S91. 

Two  female  specimens.  Closely  allied  to  T.  regnfaris,  SI.  The 
following  differences  may  be  noted.  The  elytm  more  convex, 
less  dilatate  on  sides,  their  sculpture  more  confused  ;  the  granules 
larger,  flatter,  more  unevenly  shaped,  those  of  second  and  fourth 
interstices  decidedly  larger  than  those  of  others  ;  fifth  and  sixth 
interstices  almost  straight,  not  deflexe<l  posteriorly.*  In 
T,  reguhiris  the  fifth  interstice  displays  a  decided  convexity  in 
its  course,  and  the  course  of  the  sixth  is  also  lightly  convex. 

Talaurinus  Helmsi,  n.  sp. 

Oblong-elliptical,  subparallel  ;  prothorax  graimlate ;  elytra 
striate,  the  interstices  gi-anulate.  Black,  the  granules  shining ; 
the  sptices  between  the  granules  sparingly  filled  with  fine 
cinereous  scales,  these  thicker  on  elytra  and  forming  a  stripe 
along  their  margin  ;  head  with  darker  swiles,  a  few  cinereous 
scjiles  in  middle  and  on  each  side  above  eyes  ;  under-surface  with 
a  vitta  of  cinereous  scales  (not  hair)  down  middle. 

Rostrum  short,  excavate,  without  internal  ridges,  transversely 
impressed  at  base  between  external  ridges,  these  setigero-punctate. 
Head  broad,  convex  ;  occiput  clothed  with  a  thick  velvety  pile  ; 
front  with  short  decumbent  setie.     Antennae  long,  slender. 

Male,, — Prothorax  rather  narrow  (4J  x  5  mm.),  lightly  dilatate 
on  sides,  widest  rather  before  the  middle,  lightly  convex  trans- 
versely, hardly  at  all  so  longitudinally  ;  anterior  inargin  strongly 
sinuate,  middle  rounded,  but  hardly  projecting  above  head  ;  base 
truncate ;  granules  unequal,  round,  separate,  unisetigerous,  ex- 
tending on  sides  to  near  coxa?.  Elytra  oval  (11  x  6 J  mm.), 
•widest  rather  behind  middle,  a  little  narrowed  to  shoulders,  very 
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declivous  behind  ;  sides  subparallel ;  base  subcircularly  emarg- 
inate ;  shoulders  projecting  forward  in  a  short,  thick,  truncate 
tubercle ;  apex  rounded,  without  sinuosity  or  projections  near 
suture  ;  stria?  very  uneven,  having  along  their  course  very  small 
setigerous  granules  ;  dorsal  interstices  regular,  fonned  of  separate 
large  shining  unisetigerous  granules,  these  becoming  more 
prominent  and  conical  on  posterior-half  of  elytra.  Metastemum 
Hat.  Fii*st  ventral  segment  lij;htly  and  widely  hollowed  in 
middle ;  second  flat  in  middle  ;  apical  segment  longer  than  two 
preceding  ones  together,  deeply  and  subcircularly  excavate,  the 
excavation  regular,  without  sinuosities  or  rugosities,  sparingly 
clothed  wdth  short  erect  seta? ;  apex  of  pygidium  thick,  lightly 
emarginate  ;  a  short  tuft  of  reddish  hair  on  each  side  of  the  anal 
aperture. 

Length,  16i  ;  breadth,  11  mm. 

Female. — Differing  from  male  in  having  the  prothorax  wider  and 
less  narrowed  to  bavse  ;  the  elytra  more  parallel,  less  dilatate  on 
sides,  less  roundly  declivous  and  more  flattened  behind.  Under- 
surface  diffeiing  from  male  as  in  T,  regularise  SI. 

Length,  I64  ;  breadth,  11  mm. 

Its  narrower  form,  greater  convexity,  and  the  less  conical 
granules  of  the  elytra,  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  T.  regnlaris  ; 
while  its  smaller  size,  and  the  less  parallel  and  more  convex  form 
of  its  elytra  readily  separate  it  from  T.  ceqnaliSy  SI.  From  T. 
solidus,  SI.,  its  smaller  size,  narrower  and  more  convex  form,  and 
the  stronger  and  more  regular  granulation  of  the  interstices  of 
the  elytra,  together  with  the  fewer  scales  of  the  dorsal  surface, 
help  to  distinguish  it. 

Habitat. — Everard  Range,  <fec.,  May-June. 

Talaurinus  »qualis,  n.  ^p. 

Oblong,  subparallel,  elytra  flattened  on  disc  ;  prothorax  granul- 
ate; elytra  striate,  the  interstices  gi'anulate.  Black,  the  granules 
shining ;  spaces  between  the  granules  on  prothorax  without 
scales,  on  elytra  sparsely  fiUed  with  fine  cinereous  scales,  these 
thickly-set  and  forming  a  stripe  along  anterior  part  of  lateral 
margin  ;  under-surface  with  cinerous  scales  down  middle  of 
ventral  segments. 

Rostrum  short,  excavate,  without  internal  ridges,  transvei'sely 
impressed  at  base  between  external  ridges,  these  setigero- 
punctate.  Head  broad,  convex ;  front  with  short  decumbent 
setfe  ;  occiput  with  fuscous  scales  along  margin  of  prothorax. 

Male. — Prothorax  a  little  broader  than  long  (4  x  oj  mm.), 
lightly  convex  transvei'sely,  lightly  rounded  on  sides,  widest 
before  the  middle;  disc  hardly  at  all  convex  longitudinally; 
anterior  margin  strongly  sinuate,  middle  rounded  and  projecting 
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very  lightly  above  head  ;  base  truncate  ;  granules  closely  placed, 
round,  unequal,  separate,  unisetigerous,  extending  on  sides  to 
near  coxae.  Elytra  oval  (llj  x  7^  mm.),  subparallel  (lighted 
rounded)  on  sides,  widest  a  little  behind  middle,  very  little 
narrowed  to  shoulders,  strongly  declivous  behind  ;  disc  depressed 
hardly  convex  transversely,  and  not  at  all  so  longitudinally  ; 
base  lightly  emarginate ;  the  shoulders  advanced  in  a  strong  sub- 
truncate  tuberculiforra  projection  ;  apex  wide,  without  sinuosity 
or  projections  near  suture  ;  dorsal  strife  formed  of  numerous 
depressions  with  a  small  setigerous  granule  between  each  ;  dorsal 
interstices  closely-set  with  small  setigerous  tubercles  becoming 
stronger  and  more  conical  towards  apex  ;  tubercles  of  second 
and  fourth  insterstices  stronger  and  wider  apart,  those  of  third 
more  confused.  Ventral  segments  with  lateral  impressions  * 
almost  obsolete ;  lirst  segment  flat,  hardly  the  least  hollowed-out 
between  posterior  coxae  ;  second  flat ;  apical  segment  a  little 
longer  than  two  preceding  ones  together,  deeply  excavate, 
the  excavation  extending  for  full  length  of  segment,  parallel  sided, 
evenly  and  regularly  rounded  at  bottom  ;  the  posterior  lateral 
tufts  of  reddish  hair  weakly  developed.  Legs  light ;  femora 
cylindrical,  anterior  without  a  ridge  on  lower  side. 

Length,  18  ;  breadth,  7^  mm. 

Female. — Only  differing  from  the  male  by  having  the  elytra 
flatter  with  less  marked  sculpture.  The  apical  ventral  segment 
with  a  large  round  foveiform  excavation  in  the  middle  (pro- 
thorax,  5  X  5f  mm.;  elytra,  12x8  mm.). 

Length,  19 ;  breadth,  8  mm. 

This  species  differs  from  T,  regularise  SI.,  by  its  more  elongate 
and  depressed  form,  and  by  the  elytra  in  both  sexes  being  far 
less  dilatate  on  the  sides.  The  granules  on  the  interstices  of  the 
elytra  are  not  tuberculifonn,  except  towards  the  apex,  and  then 
far  less  strongly  so  than  in  T.  regularia.  From  T,  Ilelmsi^  SI., 
its  much  flatter  dorsal  surface,  larger  size,  and  less  regularly 
sculptured  elytra  readily  distinguish  it.  Compared  with  T, 
solidus,  SI.,  it  is  of  lighter  and  more  parallel  form,  with  flatter 
and  more  regularly  sculptured  elytra,  and  with  hardly  any  scales 
on  the  dorsal  surface. 

Talaurinus  crassiceps,  n.  sp, 

Male, — Elongate,  narrow ;  head  (with  rostrum)  short  and 
thick  ;  prothorax  short,  thickly  granulate ;  elytra  foveo-striate, 
the  interstices  finely  granulate ;  legs  very  long  and  light.  Black, 
cavities  of  prothorax  and  elytra  thickly-set  with  cinerous  scales ; 
sides  of  jaA^'s,  head,  prothorax,  and  elytra,  together  with  the 
metastemum  and  sides  of  ventral  segments,  sprinkled  with  white 
scales ;  femora  covered  with  white  scales,   becoming  very  thick 
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towards  apex  ;  tibise  (excepting  lower  side)  and  upper  side  of 
tarsi  thickly-set  with  whitish  scales ;  legs  and  ventral  segmente 
setigerous,  the  setse  black,  very  closely  placed,  but  not  forming  a 
"  vitta,"  in  middle  of  ventral  segments. 

Rostrum  short,  thick  (as  thick  in  front  as  the  head),  scarcely 
emarginate  and  without  a  triangular  lamina  at  apex,  almost 
flat,  only  excavate  towards  apex,  lightly  tri-impressed  at  base, 
with  a  short  linear  median  impression  and  a  wide  shallow  one  on 
each  side ;  external  ridges  short,  not  elevated,  continuous  with 
front  j  sides  of  rostrum  roundly  convex  below  antennae ;  gular 
emargination  without  a  median  projection.  Head  thick,  convex, 
whole  upper-surface  and  external  ridges  of  rostrum  rather  thickly 
setigerous;  occiput  thickly-set  with  pilose  scales.  Prothorax 
transverse  (3^  x  4f  mm.),  not  dilatate  on  sides,  widest  rather 
before  the  middle,  very  little  narrowed  in  front,  decidedly  and 
rather  roundly  narrowed  behind,  wider  across  apex  than  across 
base ;  disc  transversely  subconvex,  not  longitudinally  convex ; 
anterior  margin  strongly  sinuate,  middle  rounded,  but  not  pro- 
jecting above  head  ;  ocular  lobes  very  prominent ;  base  truncate ; 
granules  strong,  thickly  set,  unisetigerous,  obsolete  on  sides  near 
coxae.  Elytra  oval  (9^  x  5i  mm  ),  wider  than  prothorax,  widest 
about  middle,  evenly  rounded  on  sides,  narrowed  to  base, 
declivous  behind ;  disc  depressed,  convex  towards  sides,  hardly  so 
longitudinally;  base  very  lightly  emarginate;  shoulders  marked 
by  a  strong  but  not  very  prominent  tubercle;  apex  evenly 
rounded,  without  sinuosity  or  projections  near  suture;  stria? 
formed  of  close  shallow  fovea? ;  interstices  narrow,  not  elevated, 
closely-set  with  small  setigerous  granules.  Apical-ventral  segment 
not  as  long  as  two  preceding  ones  together,  not  excavate.  Anterior 
femora  cylindrical,  very  little  thickened  before  the  middle  ;  lower 
side  without  a  ridge. 

Length,  15 ;  breadth,  5i  mm. 

Habitat, — Barrow  Range. 

I  know  of  no  species  allied  to  this ;  its  very  short  thick 
rostrum,  hardly  the  least  excavate  and  with  weak  scrobes, 
separates  it  from  all  the  species  of  Tai^iurinus  known  to  me.  The 
late  Sir  William  Macleay  would  probably  have  placed  it  in  his 
"granulate''  group. 

Talaurinus  obscurus,  iu  x/>. 

Female, — Oblong,  robust;  head  and  rostrum  large,  setigero- 
punctate  ;  prothorax  subcylindrical,  coarsely  granulate ;  elytra 
substriate,  the  interstices  roughly  granulate,  the  granulations 
setigerous,  a  few  line  setae  in  the  striae.  Black,  shining;  fore- 
head with  a  light  vitta  of  griseous  scales  down  the  middle,  bifur- 
cating and  the  scales  becoming  whiter  on  the  rostrum.    Specimen 
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before  me  without  other  scales,  excepting  a  ventral  median  vitta 
of  short  yellowish-brown  scales  reaching  from  middle  of  first 
segment  to  apex  j  this  vitta  narrow  and  very  weak  on  first  two 
segments,  wider  and  continuous  on  last  three. 

Rostrum  broad,  thick,  as  wide  across  apex  as  head,  lightly 
excavate ;  middle  part  broad,  not  raised  into  a  ridge  ;  a  broad 
horseshoe-like  impression  at  base,  subfoveate  and  extending 
obliquely  forward  on  each  side  ;  external  ridges  convex,  con- 
tinuous with  forehead.  Head  broad ;  front  depressed  and 
lightly  concave  in  middle  behind  rostrum.  Prothorax  a  little 
broader  than  long  (5 J  x  6 J  mm.),  subcylindrical,  dilatate  on 
sides,  broadest  before  the  middle,  as  broad  across  apex  as  across 
base,  not  convex  longitudinally  ;  disc  depressed ;  anterior  margin 
sinuate,  truncate  above  head  ;  base  truncate ;  granules  large, 
unequal,  flattened,  unisetigerous ;  sides  lightly  rugulose  near 
coxa? ;  a  narrow  space  along  anterior  margin  rather  roughly 
setigero-punctate.  Elytra  heavy,  suboval  (15  x  8^  mm.),  widest 
about  middle,  strongly  rounded  on  sides,  decidedly  narrowed 
to  base  and  apex,  transversely  and  longitudinally  convex ; 
middle  of  disc  depressed  ;  base  lightly  emarginate ;  shouldei's  a 
little  advanced  in  a  strong  obtuse  prominence ;  apex  with  a  strong 
triangular  projection  at  end  of  second  interstice  of  each  elytron, 
the  emarginations  between  these  projections  broad,  shallow,  not 
triangular  ;  sculpture  formed  of  elevations  and  depressions  :  the 
elevations  rather  regular,  forming  subgranulate  interstices,  not 
prominent  on  anterior  two-thirds  of  elytra :  the  depressions 
irregular ;  posterior  declivity  with  more  regular  sculpture  than 
disc,  the  interstice  having  regular  tuberculiform  granules ; 
sculpture  of  sides  irregular,  with  deep  transverse  rugae.  Ventral 
segments,  excepting  first,  impressed  on  sides :  the  impressions  of 
third  and  fourth  confluent,  and  together  forming  a  deep  fovea 
not  extending  to  posterior  margin  of  fourth  ;  apical  segment  as 
long  as  two  preceding  ones  together,  not  excavate  towards  apex. 

Length,  23  ^  ;  breadth,  8^  mm. 

Hdbitat. — Westward  to  Everard  Range.     May-June. 

This  species  seems  more  allied  to  T.  concexus^  SI.,  than  to 
T.  insignisy  SI.,  or  T,  noctis,  SI.  The  differences  in  the  rostrum, 
forehead,  sculpture  of  the  elytra,  and  the  much  weaker  ocular 
lobes,  ifec,  preclude  me  from  thinking  there  can  be  any  possibility 
of  its  being  the  female  of  2\  cmiveTCivs. 

Talaurinus  noctis,  n,  np, 

Fetnale. — Oblong,  robust ;  head  broad,  smooth  ;  prothorax 
granulate  ;  elytra  longitudinally  very  convex,  subfoveo-striate 
(the  sculpture  intricate),  legs  light.  Black,  shining;  prothorax 
and  elytra  without  scales,  except  some  whitish  ones  near  margin 
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of  elytra ;  under-surface  with  a  few  scattered  black  setw,  a  patch 
of  yellowish  scales  on  middle  of  anterior  part  of  three  last  ventral 
segments. 

Rostrum  broad,  short,  not  concave ;  the  middle  rather  flat ; 
external  ridges  diverging  in  front,  flattened ;  a  short  deep 
oblique  impression  on  each  side  of  base,  lightly  connected  behind, 
and  forming  a  horseshoe-shaped  impression.  Head  broad,  thick, 
convex ;  front  a  little  flattened  behind  rostrum.  Antennae 
slender ;  the  scape  very  little  thickened  to  apex.  Prothorax 
broader  than  long  (5|  x  6|  mm.),  dilatate  on  sides,  widest  before 
the  middle,  as  wide  across  apex  as  across  base,  lightly  convex 
transversely,  not  convex  longitudinally  ;  disc  depressed  :  anterior 
margin  strongly  sinuate  :  middle  not  projecting  above  head;  base 
truncate ;  granules  large,  unequal,  rather  flat,  separate,  uni- 
setigerous  (the  seta?  black  and  small) ;  sides  granulate,  and  rough 
to  the  C0X8B  ;  a  narrow  space  along  anterior  margin  free  from 
granules,  setigero-punctate,  and  declivous.  Elytra  oval  (14  x  5| 
mm.),  widest  about  middle,  transversely  and  longitudinally  con- 
vex ;  disc  not  flattened  ;  base  hardly  emarginate  ;  shoulders  ad- 
vanced in  a  strong,  obtusely  conical  projection  ;  apex  \^ithout 
sinuosity  or  projections  near  suture  ;  sculpture  formed  of  su!)- 
foveiform  depressions  and  irregular  transverse  wrinkles  separated 
by  intervals,  these  depressions  and  intervals  arranged  in  longi- 
tudinal lines,  and  forming  stria?  and  interstices  ;  the  sculpture 
more  regular  behind  and  on  sides  ;  striaB  deep,  uneven,  the  course 
of  two  next  suture  interrupted  and  confused,  three  next  more 
even ;  flrst  three  interstices  indeterminate  and  commingled, 
fourth  hardly  separated  from  them,  fifth  and  sixth  consisting  of 
closely-set  i-egular  elevations ;  the  surface  of  the  elytra  sparsely 
sprinkled  with  fine  black  8et«.  Three  last  ventral  segments 
wrinkled  at  the  sides ;  apical  segment  not  as  long  as  two  pre- 
ceding ones  together,  a  deep  narrow  fovea  at  apex. 

Length,  22  ;  breadth,  7f  mm. 

Habitat. — 

This  species  diflPers  conspicuously  from  T,  obsciiruSy  SI.,  female, 
in  having  the  elytra  very  convex  longitudinally,  and  without 
projections  or  sinuosity  at  apex,  etc.,  &c.  It  may  be  possible  that 
T.  noctis  is  the  female  of  T.  insignis,  SI.,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  reasonable  probability  of  such  pro^dng  to  be  the 
case;  however,  until  both  sexes  of  this  or  some  closely  allied 
Amycterid  are  known,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty 
of  the  sexual  difTerences  in  this  group  of  Talaurinus.  The 
differences  from  the  male  of  7\  convexus^  SI.,  are  too  decided  for 
there  to  be  any  possibility  of  its  being  the  female  of  that  species, 

Taiaupinus  insigrnls,  n.  xp. 
Male. — Elongate,  subparallel ;  prothorax  very  dilatate  on  sides, 
granulate ;    elytra    foveo-striate ;    legs   long ;    antennte   slender. 
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Black,  shining ;  a  few  greyish  scales  in  some  of  the  ioveve  of  the 
elyti*a,  and  a  discontinuous  stripe  of  grey  scales  along  their 
lateral  margins.  Ventral  segments  longitudinally  impressed  on 
each  side,  and  having  a  median  vitta  of  thick,  bristly,  black  hair. 

Rostrum  short,  broad,  lightly  excavate,  without  internal 
ridges ;  the  middle  a  little  raised,  smooth,  and  longitudinally 
convex ;  a  short  deep  fovea  extending  obliquely  forward  on  each 
side  of  base,  these  foveae  connected  behind  by  a  transverse  im- 
pression ;  external  ridges  setigero-punctate,  not  divided  from 
forehead,  prominent,  diverging  a  little  in  front  of  antenna?.  Head 
convex,  setigero-punctat*^  between  the  eyes ;  front  lightly  excav- 
ate, and  strongly  declivous  to  middle  of  rostrum. 

Prothorax  a  little  broader  than  long  (6  x  6i  mm.),  strongly 
dilatate  on  sides,  widest  before  the  middle,  about  as  wide  across 
apex  as  across  base,  lightly  convex  transversely,  a  little  so 
longitudinally  j  disc  flattened ;  anterior  margin  strongly  sinuate, 
middle  lightly  advanced,  but  not  produced  over  head ;  ocular 
lobes  prominent ;  base  truncate  ;  granules  large,  unequal, 
flattened,  more  prominent  near  sides,  not  extending  to  near 
coxae  ;  the  sides  rugulose  and  setigerous  near  cox^e  ;  a  narrow 
declivous  space  along  anterior  margin  free  from  granules  and 
setigerous.  Elytra  long,  narrow  (14  x  7  mm.),  depressed  on 
disc,  lightly  declivous  behind  ;  base  broadly  and  lightly  emargin- 
ate ;  the  shoulders  projecting  forward  in  a  thick  rounded  tubercle ; 
apex  rounded,  the  edges  of  suture  becoming  very  lightly  dehiscent 
at  apex,  and  ending  in  small  blunt  prominences;  dorsal  interstices 
subcostate,  very  slightly  raised,  forming  broken  discontinuous 
ridges,  becoming  rather  tuberculate  on  posterior  declivity,  third 
most  prominent  and  reaching  almost  to  apex ;  the  spaces  between 
the  interstices  of  dorsal  surface  foveate;  the  fovete  irregular, 
often  confluent,  and  ci-ossing  the  interstices ;  the  sculpture  of  the 
sides  more  regular,  foniied  of  alternate  transverse  undulate  ridges 
and  depressions  so  disposed  as  to  make  regular  longitudinal  striw 
with  subgranulate  interstices ;  the  suture  in  a  shallow  longi- 
tudinal channel.  Ventral  segments  longitudinally  impressed  on 
each  side  of  median  vitta,  the  impressions  continuous  on  first  and 
second  segments,  interrupted  on  third,  extending  across  last  two, 
and  forming  a  deep  oblique  fovea  on  last ;  apical  segment  not  as 
long  as  two  preceding  ones  together.  Legs  long;  anterior  femora 
dilatate  in  middle,  a  longitudinal  linear  cicatrix  on  lower  side  of 
apical  half  ;*  posterior  tarsi  long,  narrow  ;  ungues  long. 

• . . 

*  A  more  or  less  prominent  longitudinal  ridge  is  found  in  the  mi<idle  of 
the  apical  part  of  the  femora  in  many  species  of  TcUaiinnns  and 
Sclerorhinun.  Though  apparently  overlooked  by  former  writers,  it  will 
prol)ably  be  found  of  great  use  in  grouping  the  species  of  these  genera.  It 
is  essentially  a  characteristic  of  the  male. 
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Length,  23 ;  breadth,  7  ram. 

Hahitat. — 

I  cannot  conij^are  this  species  with  any  previously  described 
species.  From  T,  convejriiSy  SI.,  its  more  elongate  form  and  the 
flattened  elytra  are  sufficient  to  distin^ish  ic  at  a  glance. 
T.  obacurus,  SI.,  and  T,  noctis,  SI.,  are  founded  on  female 
specimens,  and  comparisons  between  different  species  of 
Amycteridcs^  not  of  the  same  sex,  are  apt  only  to  mislead. 

Talaurinus  convexus,  //.  np. 

This  species  from  the  McDonnell  Ranges  in  Central  Australia, 
thoupfh  not  one  of  the  Amycterides  of  the  Elder  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition, may  be  very  appropriately  described  liere,  as  being 
closely  allied  to  the  preceding  three  species  and  adding  another 
to  the  isolated  group  they  form  in  the  genus  Talaurinus.  It  is 
represented  in  my  collection  by  a  single  example. 

Male. — Oblong-elliptical,  convex  ;  prothorax  coarsely  granul- 
ate on  disc  ;  elytra  longitudinally  convex,  foveo  striate.  Black  ; 
a  faint  median  vitta  of  griseous  scales  on  forehead,  bifurcating  on 
rostrum ;  a  few  giiseous  scales  near  eyes ;  prothorax  without 
scah»s,  excepting  a  small  patch  of  griseous  scales  in  middle  of 
vertical  part  of  each  side,  and  another  similar  patch  of  scales 
near  each  basal  angle  ;  disc  of  elytra  almost  free  from  scales,  a 
few  in  some  of  the  fovejv,  the  scales  more  plentiful  on  posterior 
declivity,  a  discontinuous  stripe  of  greyish  scales  along  lateral 
margins.  Ventral  segments  with  a  narrow  vitta  of  thick,  bristly, 
fuscous  hair. 

Rostrum  short,  excavate,  without  internal  ridges ;  the  middle 
smooth,  not  mised  :  a  deep,  broad,  transverse  impression  at  base ; 
external  ridges  not  divided  from  forehead,  lightly  convex, 
diverging  slightly  in  front.  Head  not  large  ;  front  depressed  in 
middle,  and  lightly  excavate  behind  i*ostrum.  Prothorax 
broader  than  long  (5 J  x  6i  mm.),  dilatate  on  sides,  broadest 
before  the  middle,  wider  across  l)ase  than  across  apex,  trans- 
versely convex,  hardly  so  longitudinally,  but  declivous  in  middle 
to  anterior  and  posterior  margins ;  anterior  margin  strongly 
sinuate,  middle  lightly  advanced  and  rounded  alx)ve  head  ;  base 
truncate  ;  granules  unequal,  much  larger  on  disc  than  on  sides, 
separate,  unisetigerous,  a  few  smaller  ones  extending  to  near 
coxae ;  a  narrow  longitudinal  median  line  dividing  the  granules 
on  posterior-half ;  a  light  transverse  impression  across  anterior 
part,  more  clearljr  defined  and  nearer  margin  behind  each  post- 
ocular  sinuation ;  an  obsolete  longitudinal  impression  on  each 
side,  becoming  well  marked  near  each  basal  angle.  Elytra  oval 
(14A  X  7|  mm.),  lightly  rounded  on  sides,  widest  about  middle, 
transversely  and  longitudinally  convex  ;  disc  not  flattened  ;  base 
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lightly  emargiiiate ;  shoulders  advanced  in  a  strong  obtuse 
tuberculiforra  projection ;  apex  rounded,  without  sinuosity  or 
projections  near  suture ;  sculpture  regular,  formed  of  foveate 
stnje  and  subgranulate  interstices  ;  granulations  of  interstices 
conical  on  posterior  declivity,  those  of  third  interstice  most 
prominent  and  almost  reaching  to  apex  ;  sculpture  of  sides  weak 
after  sixth  (hiff'Or  humeral  J  interstice.  Ventral  segments  longi- 
tudinally impressed  on  each  side  of  median  vitta  as  in  T.  insignis: 
apical  segment  not  as  long  as  two  preceding  ones  together.  Legs 
of  ordinary  proportions ;  anterior  femora  shorter,  and  less 
dilatate  in  middle  than  in  T.  insignis  ;  cicatrix  of  apical  part  of 
lower  side  short  and  weak. 

Length,  22i  ;  breadth,  7  J  mm. 

Sclerorhlnus  Elderl,  n.  sp. 

Oblong,  convex  ;  prothorax  granulate,  striate  -  tuberculate. 
Black,  head  and  dorsal  parts  of  prothorax  and  elytra  thinly 
covered  with  scales  of  brownish-grey  colour  (these  scales  much 
thicker  on  elytra) :  the  scales  on  lower  parts  of  sides  of  pro- 
thorax and  elytra  cinereous,  and  placed  in  cavities,  those  of  elytra 
forming  an  interrupted  marginal  stripe  ;  tubercles,  granules,  and 
elevations  shining ;  a  median  vitta  on  under-surface,  this  vitta  in 
male  continuous  from  mesosternum  to  apex,  narrow,  formed  of 
}>lackish-brown  velvety  pile ;  in  female  discontinuous,  formed 
(on  basal  segment  of  abdomen  only)  of  short  griseous  hair-like 
scales. 

Rostrum  short,  wide,  hardly  narrower  than  head,  lightly 
emarginate  in  front,  lightly  impressed  at  each  side  of  base  of 
central  ridge,  which  is  broad,  smooth,  very  slightly  raised,  not  ex- 
tending to  forehead ;  external  ridges  hardly  diverging  in  front, 
finely  setigero-punctate.  Head  rather  flattened  on  sides  ;  occiput 
convex ;  front  a  little  flattened  and  gently  declivous  to  middle  of 
rostrum. 

^faie. — Prothorax  not  much  wider  than  long  (6  x  6|  mm.), 
dilatate  on  sides,  broadest  before  the  middle,  shortly  and  roundly 
narrowed  in  front,  gently  narrowed  behind  ;  anterior  margin 
sinuate,  truncate  between  ocular  lobes  ;  base  truncate  ;  granules 
large,  unisetigerous  ;  sides  near  coxae  rugulose,  not  granulate 
Elytra  oval,  narrow  (14 J  x  7 J  mm.),  wider  than  prothorax, 
widest  rather  behind  middle,  a  little  narrowed  to  base;  sides 
lightly  rounded ;  base  truncate ;  apex  widely  rounded,  without 
sinuosity  or  projections  near  suture  ;  dorsal  surface  not  flattened, 
convex  transversely  and  longitudinally  ;  five  rows  of  strong 
closely-placed  tubercles  on  each  elytron,  the  fourth  (the  humeral 
one)  beginning  at  the  shoulder  in  a  strong  subcorneal  projecting 
tubercle ;  the  tubercles  rather  flatter  on  dorsal  surface,  rounder 
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and  conical  on  posterior  declivity ;  a  row  of  granules  (stronger 
and  closer  near  the  base)  on  each  side  of  the  suture  (the  first  and 
third  rows  of  tubercles  hardly  extend  on  the  posterior  declivity, 
the  second  extends  almost  to  the  apex,  the  fourth  and  fifth  hardly 
so  far).  Ventral  segments  strongly  divided,  impressed,  slightly 
rugulose,  and  almost  glabrous  on  each  side  of  median  vitta ; 
apical  segment  not  as  long  as  two  preceding  ones  together,  the 
impression  on  each  side  of  the  median  vitta  deepest  towards  the 
front,  not  extending  in  full  depth  to  either  anterior  or  posterior 
margin.  Legs  sparsely  setigerous  ;  femora  cylindrical ;  anterior 
thickened  in  middle,  lower  side  with  a  narrow  cicatrix-like  ridge 
on  apical  half;  anterior  tibite  sinuate  and  setigerous  on  lower  side, 
the  apex  bent  inwards  in  a  single  strong  triangular  projection. 

Length,  22^ ;  breadth,  7^. 

Habitat. — Everanl  Range. 

Female. — Larger  and  proportionately  wider  than  male ;  pro- 
thorax  (6i  X  7i  mm.)  wider  across  base,  less  dilatate  on  sides ; 
elytra  (15|  x  9  mm.)  more  rounded  on  sides,  with  a  small 
triangular  sutural  notch  at  apex  j  anterior  femora  much  less 
thickened  in  the  middle,  the  cicatrix  of  lower  side  obsolete; 
three  last  ventral  segments  with  light  rugulose  impressions  on 
each  side  (these  impressions  long,  narrow,  and  oblique  on  apical 
segment);  apical  ventral  segment  with  a  narrow  parallel-sided 
median  excavation  at  apex. 

Length,  24 ;  breadth,  9  mm. 

This  species  must  be  allied  to  S.  laticollisj  Macl.  (the  type  of 
which  from  Sir  William  Macleay's  description  seems  to  be  the 
male),  the  most  apparent  differences  between  it  and  that  species 
seem — the  elytra  broader  than  the  prothorax  in  the  male,  and 
the  upper-surface  not  free  from  scales  in  S.  ElderL 

Sclerorhinus  occidentalis,  n.  sp. 

Robust,  elliptical ;  prothorax  dilatate  on  sides,  granulate ; 
elytra  with  rows  of  red  tuberculiform  granules.  Black,  elytra 
very  thickly  covered  with  short  cinereous-brown  scales;  a  narrow 
median  vitta  of  thick  tawny  hair  extending  on  under-surface 
from  mesosternum  to  apex. 

Rostrum  short,  about  as  wide  as  head,  considerably  dilatate  on 
sides  below  antennae  ;  external  ridges  parallel,  convex  in  profile ; 
central  ridge  broad,  prominent,  hardly  divided  from  forehead. 
Head  with  front  flattened  and  lightly  impressed  longitudinally 
behind  the  sulci  of  the  rostrum.  Head  and  rostrum  with  two 
vittse  of  yellowish  scales,  sides  of  head  with  yellowish  scales. 

Male. — Prothorax  broader  than  long  (7x8  mm.),  very  dilatate 
on  sides,  widest  before  the  middle,  transversely  and  longitudinally 
convex ;  disc  greatly  depressed ;  anterior  margin  strongly  sinuate, 
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the  middle  projecting  lightly  over  the  head ;  base  truncate  ;  an 
elongate  triangular  impression  in  front  of  each  basal  angle,  a  less 
distinct  impression  near  each  anterior  angle  (these  impressions 
not  meeting);  median  line  well-marked  only  on  disc;  granules 
closely-set,  separate,  unequal,  depressed,  unisetigerous,  obsolete 
on  sides  near  coxae.  Elytra  heavy,  not  wider  than  prothorax 
{15*5  X  8  mm.),  rounded  on  sides,  widest  rather  behind  the 
middle,  transversely  convex  ;  disc  light  y  convex  longitudinally ; 
posterior  declivity  rather  strongly  declivous  ;  base  broad,  roundly 
emarginate  ;  shoulder  projecting  in  a  strong  obtuse  prominence  ; 
apex  widely  rounded,  without  sinuosity  or  projection  near  suture, 
the  edge  very  thick  and  prominent  on  each  side ;  six  rows  of 
tubercles  on  each  elytron  :  first  very  short,  oblique,  only  notice- 
able near  scutellum :  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  rows  not  extend- 
ing to  base  or  apex  :  second  consisting  of  eleven  or  twelve 
separately,  but  not  widely-placed,  small  round  tubercles :  fourth  of 
eight  similar  tubercles,  not  extending  on  to  posterior  declivity  : 
sixth  of  umch  moi*e  closely  placed  stronger  and  more  conical 
tubercles  (sixteen  or  seventeen),  extending  nearer  to  both  base 
and  apex  than  those  of  second  and  fourth  rows  :  third  and  fifth 
(humeral  row)  consisting  of  closely-placed  tubercles  (twenty-one 
to  twenty-six  in  a  row)  extending  from  base  to  near  apex  ;  the 
tubercles  more  prominent  behind,  conical  on  posterior  declivity  ; 
a  row  of  fine  black  setaB  between  each  row  of  tubercles.  Ventral 
segments  rather  strongly  impressed  on  each  side  of  median  vitta ; 
a  strong,  narrow,  oblique  impression  between  first  and  second 
segments  ;  apical  segment  not  as  long  as  two  preceding  ones 
together,  and  having  the  impression  on  each  side  of  the  median 
vitta  deep,  narrow,  and  parallel,  Legs  moderate ;  femora  sub- 
granulate,  cylindrical;  anterior  dilatate  in  middle,  arcuate  on 
upper-side,  lower-side  with  a  long,  narrow,  straight,  cicatrix-like 
ridge  on  anterior  two-thirds  ;  tibiae  rather  strong ;  four  posterior 
ones  with  a  few  short  spines  on  inner  side  ;  anterior  with  two  or 
three  widely-placed  dentiform  tubercles  on  lower-side,  apex  bent 
broadly  inwards,  the  anterior  part  of  the  projection  prominent 
and  acute. 

Length,  24 ;  breadth,  8  mm. 

Female. — Differs  from  the  male  in  the  much  less  dilatate 
and  less  convex  prothorax  (7*25  x  8-25),  the  granules  larger  and 
more  prominent,  the  lateral  impression  of  the  disc  continuous 
from  base  to  apex,  the  spaces  between  the  tubercles  tilled  with 
scales.  The  eljrtra  broader  (16*25  x  10  mm.),  more  rounded  on 
the  sides,  posterior  declivity  a  little  more  abrupt,  the  apical 
margin  with  a  small  triangular  sutural  emargination ;  the 
tubercles  larger  and  less  prominent,  the  second  and  fourth  rows 
with  fewer  tubercles  (only  four  widely  placed  ones  in  the  fourth) 
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The  median  vitta  of  the  under-surface  much  weaker,  formed  of 
yellowish  scales  and  short  hairs.  Only  the  three  apical  ventral 
segments  laterally  impressed,  the  impressions  almost  continuous 
and  diverging  a  little  in  front,  the  apical  segment  rugulose  in 
middle  and  with  a  narrow  transverse  impression  near  extremity 
between  the  lateral  impressions.  Anterior  femora  without  a 
ridge  on  lower  side ;  the  inturned  apical  projection  of  anterior 
tibiae  larger  and  more  conspicuous. 

Length,  25  ;  breadth,  8-25  mm. 

Habitat — Upper  Murchison. 

This  species  seems  most  closely  allied  to  S.  ^nolestus^  Pasc., 
among  previously  described  species.  My  collection  contains  a 
female  specimen  from  some  part  of  South  Australia,  which  is 
evidently  S.  niolestus,  Pasc. ;  compared  with  it,  S.  ocddenialU 
is  much  less  convex  on  both  prothorax  and  elytra,  has  the 
tubercles  of  the  elytra  red  (not  black),  and  much  less  conical  and 
strong  on  the  apical  half.  It  may  also  come  near  S.  laiicoUu, 
MacL,  but,  I  think,  from  there  being  nothing  to  the  contrary  in 
the  description  of  aS^.  laticoUis,  the  tubercles  must  be  placed  in 
that  species  equally  in  all  the  rows,  as  in  *S'.  Elderly  SI;  besides 
the  present  species  seems  too  thickly  covered  with  scales  for  it  to 
be  6'.  laticollis,  of  which  Sir  William  Macleay  says  : — "The whole 
insect  is  of  an  almost  glossy  black,  and  free  from  scales." 

The  male  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  male  of  S.  angmti- 
peyinis,  SI,  by  its  wide  rostrum  with  the  external  ridges  not 
convex  in  profile  ;  the  more  convex  prothorax  with  much  larger 
but  less  prominent  granules,  the  sides  of  the  prothorax  apparently 
more  dilatate,  with  the  middle  projecting  more  sharply  out  from 
the  lateral  parts  above  the  coxte;  the  broader  elytra  more  strongly 
rounded  on  the  sides,  the  shoulders  forming  a  large  blunt  pro- 
jection, not  a  tubercle,  the  apex  widely  rounded  with  the  edge 
thick  and  prominent  on  each  side,  the  tubercles  of  the  second  and 
fourth  rows,  &c.,  more  numerous  and  more  closely  set. 

Among  the  Amycterides  of  the  Elder  Expedition  there  was  only 
a  single  female  of  this  species.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Blackburn  for  the  loan  of  the  male  specimen  described 
above,  which  is  in  his  collection  as  coming  from  West  Australia. 

Selerorhinus  angxistipennis,  n.  sp. 
Male. — Elongate,  convex;  prothorax  dilatate,  finely  granulate: 
elytra  narrow,  with  rows  of  red  tuberculiform  granules.  Piceous- 
black  ;  head,  prothorax,  and  elytra  covered  with  ferruginous 
scales,  those  very  close  all  over  elytra  (except  where  rubbed-off 
sides  by  femora),  giving  them  a  rusty  appearance ;  a  narrow 
median  vitta  of  thick  tawny  hair  extending  on  under-surface 
from  mesosternum  to  apex. 
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Rostrum  sliort,  a  little  narrower  than  head,  very  little  widened 
on  sides  below  antennae ;  external  ridges  almost  parallel ;  central 
ridge  short,  narrow,  prominent,  not  extending  to  forehead.  Head 
convex,  not  flattened  on  sides ;  front  a  little  flattened  and  very 
lightly  declivous  to  middle  of  rostrum.  Prothorax  a  little 
broader  than  long  (7  x  7*5  mm.),  very  dilatate  on  sides,  widest 
before  middle,  transversely  and  longitudinally  convex ;  middle  of 
disc  rather  flat ;  anterior  margin  sinuate,  the  middle  projecting 
slightly  over  the  head  ;  base  truncate ;  an  obsolete  transverse 
impression  across  the  anterior  part ;  longitudinal  impressions  of 
sides  obsolete ;  median  line  very  fine ;  granules  closely-set, 
separate,  small,  round,  unequal,  unisetigerous,  obsolete  on  sides 
near  coxae.  Elytra  long,  narrow,  not  wider  than  prothorax 
(14*5  X  7*5  mm.),  very  lightly  rounded  on  sides,  widest  abou 
middle,  tapering  to  apex,  transversely  convex ;  disc  very  lightly 
longitudinally  convex  ;  posterior  declivity  gently  declivous  ;  base 
lightly  and  roundly  emargiuate ;  a  strong  blunt  tubercle  at 
shoulders  ;  apex  rounded,  without  sinuosity  or  projections  near 
suture ;  six  rows  of  tubercles  on  each  elytron :  first  short, 
oblique,  only  present  near  scutellum  :  second  and  fourth  not 
extending  to  base  or  to  posterior  declivity  :  second  consisting  of 
live  widely-placed  granuliform  tubercles  ;  fourth  of  three  similar 
ones  :  third  and  ftfth  (humeral  row)  consisting  of  closely-placed 
tubercles  (twenty  to  twenty-five  in  a  row)  extending  from  base 
to  near  apex  and  becoming  wider  apart  and  more  conical  on 
posterior  declivity ;  tubercles  of  sixth  stronger  than  those  of 
other  rows,  and  not  extending  to  base  or  apex ;  a  row  of  very 
fine  granules  bearing  short  decumbent  setae  between  each  row  of 
tubercles  ;  ventral  segments  as  in  S,  occidentalis,  SI.  (male).  Legs 
long ;  femora  subgranulate,  cylindrical ;  anterior  very  dilatate  in 
middle,  very  arcuate  on  upper  side,  lower  sides  with  a  long, 
narrow,  straight,  cicatrix-like  ridge  on  anterior  two-thirds ; 
tibiae  slender,  four  posterior  ones  with  a  few  short  spines  on  inner 
side :  anterior  with  two  or  three  widely-placed  dentiform 
tubercles  on  lower  side,  and  with  apex  bent  inwards  in  a  broad 
bifid  projection. 

Length,  22 -5  ;  breadth,  7*5  mm. 

Habitat, — Fraser  Bange. 

A  single  specimen.  It  is  very  closely  allied  to  S.  occidentcUis, 
SI.  For  the  same  reasons  as  given  under  that  species  I  have  not 
thought  if  possible  for  it  to  be  S,  laticollis,  Macl. 

Molochtus  tibialis,  n.  sp. 
Male, — Oblong-elliptical,  disc   of    prothorax  and    elytra    de- 
pressed ;    head   and   rostrum    narrow ;  prothorax   subquadrate, 
closely   granulate ;    elytra  subtriate,    the    interstices  irregular. 
Black,  opaque,  without  scales. 
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Rostrum  short,  about  same  width  as  head,  deeply  excavate, 
divided  from  front  by  a  linear  impression  ;  external  ridges  short, 
prominent,  strongly  punctate,  very  lightly  divergent  in  front, 
connected  behind  by  a  curved  ridge.  Head  small,  much  narrower 
than  prothorax,  convex  behind  ;  front  smooth,  sparsely  and  finely 
punctulate  ;  anterior  margin  very  lightly  emarginate ;  each  side 
elevated  into  a  short  convex  ridge  in  a  line  with,  and  just 
behind,  the  external  ridges  of  rostrum  (these  ridges  raised  above 
the  plane  of  the  external  ridges).  Prothorax  subquadrate  (5-5  x 
5  '7  5  nmi. ),  widest  about  middle,  truncate  in  front  and  behind,  flat  on 
disc,  very  declivous  behind,  very  lightly  declivous  from  middle  of 
anterior  part  of  disc  to  anterior  transverse  impression ;  sides 
very  lightly  rounded  in  middle,  gently  but  decidedly  narrowed  in 
front,  shortly  narrowed  behind  ;  a  narrow  linear  transverse  im- 
pression a  little  behind  anterior  margin ;  two  small  prominent 
conical  tubercles  on  each  side,  one  placed  where  the  sides  begin 
to  narrow  in  front,  the  other  (larger  and  more  prominent)  in  a 
corresponding  position  behind  :  another  tubercle,  about  equal  in 
size  to  the  latter,  placed  on  each  side  above  the  basal  declivity— 
the  space  between  these  wide  and  concave;  granules  strong,  small, 
well-defined,  very  closely  set,  rather  diamond-shaped,  punctured 
at  apex,  but  not  setigerous.  Elytra  a  little  wider  than  prothorax 
(12  X  7  mm.),  subparallel,  very  lightly  rounded  on  sides,  widest 
about  middle ;  disc  flattened,  posterior  declivity  abrupt ;  base 
truncate  ;  apex  with  a  very  short  triangular  projection  on  each 
side  of  suture,  the  emargination  between  these  light  triangular ; 
a  strong  conical  tubercle  at  each  shoulder,  and  another  similar, 
but  much  smaller,  on  base  at  half  the  width  of  each  elytron; 
sculpture  rather  regular ;  the  striae  sub-foveate,  seven  granulate 
striae  on  each  elytron,  those  on  disc  with  the  granulations, 
especially  towards  the  suture,  confluent  and  divided  by  wavy 
transverse  depressions ;  others  stronger,  more  regularly  granu- 
late ;  the  granules  becoming  more  prominent  and  conical  behind ; 
numerous  shallow  punctures  without  set«  dispersed  over  elytra. 
Metastemum  flat,  thickly  covered  with  minute  granules. 
Ventral  segments  strongly  divided,  not  setigerous;  first  and 
anterior-half  of  second  minutely  granulate;  last  three  and 
posterior  part  of  second  coarsely  punctate ;  apical  segment  as 
long  as  two  preceding  ones  together,  lightly  impressed  towards 
apex ;  second  segment  lightly  and  widely  hollowed  between  the 
coxse.  Legs  long ;  anterior  tibiae  with  external  edge  strongly 
arcuate  near  apex,  inner  side  with  a  deep  short  emargination 
before  apex,  apex  produced  inwards  in  a  broad  strong  projection. 

Length,  18-5  ;  breadth,  7  mm. 

Habitat — Fraser  Range. 

Female^  compared  with  male,  larger,  broader,  and  flatter.    Pro- 
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thorax  (6  x  6*5  mm.)  flatter,  more  strongly  granulate ;  three 
strong  lateral  tubercles  on  each  side,  two  of  these  as  in  male, 
the  third  smaller  and  placed  a  little  in  front  of  the  one  where 
the  sides  begin  to  narrow  in  front.  (There  are  faint  indications 
of  this  tubercle  in  the  male.)  Elytra  more  robust,  greatly  wider 
than  prothorax  (16  x  9*5  mm.),  more  evenly  and  strongly 
sculptured ;  the  triangular  notch  at  apex  much  deeper,  the  pro- 
jections on  each  side  of  Jt  more  prominent ;  second  ventral  seg- 
ment not  hollowed  between  coxae ;  apical  segment  with  edge  a 
little  upturned  round  apex.  Legs  shorter ;  anterior  tibiae  less 
arcuate  on  external  edge,  and  without  the  broad  inward  projec- 
tion and  ante-apical  notch  of  lower  side. 

Length,  25 ;  breadth,  9*5  mm. 

When  in  Sydney  I  was  able,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Masters,  to  compare  M.  tibialis  with  a  specimen  (evidently  a 
female)  of  M,  gagates^  Pasc,  received  by  him  from  Mr.  Pascoe. 
I  would  note  the  following  differences : — M  tibialis  has  the 
rostrum  more  deeply  excavate,  with  longer  and  more  prominent 
external  ridges  ,  the  front  with  a  strong  prominence  on  each  side 
behind  the  external  ridges  of  the  rostrum  (in  M.  gagates  these 
prominences  are  obsolete) ;  the  prothorax  flatter,  with  the  large 
tubercles  more  strongly  developed,  excepting  the  two  on  the  base, 
which  in  M.  gagates  equal  those  near  the  basal  angles ;  the 
granules  more  prominent,  more  numerous,  and  more  clearly 
defined  ;  the  elytra  flatter,  and  somewhat  differently  sculptured, 
the  granules  being  in  rows,  separated  by  wavy  interrupted  striae. 
(In  M,  gagates  the  sculpture  is  rougher  and  more  confused,  with 
the  transverse  impressions  deeper. 

This  species  seems  to  have  an  extensive  range,  the  male  is 
labelled  "Fraser  Range,  October,"  the  female  "May-June" 
(westward  to  Everard  Range). 

Acantholophus  granulatus,  n,  sp. 

Of  elongate  elliptical  form  ;  elytra  much  wider  than  prothorax ; 
dorsal  surface  of  prothorax  flat,  tuberculate,  with  lateral  margins 
dentate ;  elytra  striate,  the  interstices  closely  granulate.  Black, 
with  cinereous  scales ;  the  scales  whiter,  and  sparsely  placed  on 
sides  of  rostrum,  prothorax,  and  elytra,  very  thinly  scattered 
among  the  cavities  on  disc  of  prothorax,  thicker  on  middle  of 
posterior  part,  set  in  thick  patches  on  the  dorsal  surface  and 
apical  declivity  of  elytra,  giving  the  elytra  a  mottled  ashen 
appearance. 

Rostrum  short,  about  as  wide  as  head,  very  deeply  excavate  ; 
external  ridges  rugulose,  setigerous,  very  much  elevated,  as  high 
behind  as  in  front,  cut  obliquely  to  apex  of  scrobe  in  front, 
separated  from  frontal  crest  by  an  oblique  gap  ;  a  transverse  im- 
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pressioii  at  base,  bifurcating  at  sides,  the  anterior  branch  forming 
the  gap  between  the  external  ridges  and  frontal  crests,  the 
posterior  branch  extending  on  to  these  latter.  Head  flat  and 
rugulose  in  front ;  frontal  crests  narrow,  very  elevated,  obliquely 
truncate  at  summit.  Prothorax  almost  as  long  as  broad 
(4  X  4*25  mm.),  truncate  in  front  and  behind;  dorsal  surfckce  flat, 
strongly  and  very  closely  tuberculate;  median  line  lig>htly  marked; 
a  strongly  marked  narrow  transverse  impression  near  anterior 
margin,  and  another  near  base ;  lateral  margins  produced  and 
quadridentate  between  these  impressions  (third  projecting 
tubercle  of  side  very  small) ;  vertical  part  of  sides  convex, 
lightly  rugulose  ;  a  dentiform  tubercle  on  each  side  of  the  disc  in 
front  of  anterior  transverse  line,  and  a  strong  conical  tubercle 
on  each  side  of  median  line  near  base.  Elytra  oval  (10  x  6-25 
mm.),  evenly  rounded  on  sides,  perpendicularly  declivous  behind  ; 
base  truncate  between  shoulders,  gently  but  greatly  declivous  to 
peduncle ;  apex  widely  rounded  ;  the  elytra  lightly  dehiscent  at 
suture,  and  each  ending  in  a  short  triangular  projection ;  disc 
depressed,  but  slightly  convex  transversely  and  longitudinaUy ; 
striae  continuous,  a  little  uneven  ;  tirst  seven  interstices  with  a 
row  of  small  very  closely-set  regular  setigerous  granules  (these 
rows  having  a  tendency  to  become  double  on  parts  of  first  three 
interstices);  the  granules  of  fifth  and  sixth  interstices  near  the 
base,  and  of  all  the  insterstices  on  posterior  part,  *  becoming 
tuberculiform ;  a  rather  strong  tubercle  at  each  shoulder  at 
beginning  of  fifth  interstice.     Tarsi  broad,  short. 

Length,  16*5  ;  breadth,  6*25  mm. 

Habitat. — Barrow  llange.  Central  Australia  (August,  1891). 

There  is  only  a  single  example  of  this  well-marked  species : 
unfortunately  the  abdomen  is  broken,  so  that  I  have  been  unable 
to  ascertain  the  sex,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  the  male.  I  know 
of  no  species  that  is  dosely  allied  to  this ;  in  the  shape  of  both 
rostrum  and  forehead,  it  shows  a  relationship  to  the  genus 
Molochtus,  which  its  author,  Mr.  Pascoe,  thought  more  allied  to 
Talaurimis.  In  this  T  do  not  agree,  for  it  seems  to  me  the 
affinities  of  Moloch tus  are  more  to  AcaiUholophtis  and  Cubi- 
corhynchus. 

Cubicorhynchus  occultus,  w.  np. 

Oblong,  convex  ;  prothorax  granulate  ;  elytra  striate,  the  in- 
terstices granulate;  anterior  coxae  not  contiguous.  Black  with 
cinereous  scales. 

Rostrum  short.  Head  convex  behind  ;  front  flat,  a  few  faintly 
marked  rugosities  towards  vertex  ;  frontal  crests  not  prominent, 
continuous  with,  but  a  little  more  raised  than,  external  ridges  of 
rostrum,  truncate  behind,  conical  at  apex. 

Male. — Prothorax  a  little  broader  than  long  (4  x  4i  ram.), 
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truncate  in  front  and  behind  ;  strongly  and  almost  vertically 
declivous  to  peduncle ;  sides  roundly  dilatate,  more  shortly 
rounded  in  front  than  behind  ;  disc  rather  depressed,  slightly 
convex  transversely  and  longitudinally ;  a  strongly-impressed 
line  a  little  behind  anterior  margin  (causing  the  anterior  margin 
to  be  completely  girdled  by  a  convex  collar)  ;  median  line  very 
lightly  marked ;  small  separate  unisetigerous  granules  rather 
thickly  placed  all  over  disc,  and  on  sides  about  half-way  to  coxse^ 
space  between  granulate  portion  and  coxaj  smooth.  Elytra  a  little 
wider  than  prothorax  (8*5  x  5*5  mm.),  oval,  widest  about  middle; 
base  rounded  with  long  oblique  declivity  to  peduncle ;  posterior 
declivity  abrupt ;  disc  rather  depressed,  lightly  convex  trans- 
versely and  longitudinally  ;  seven  granulate  interstices  on  each 
elytron  :  granules  of  tirst  interstice  weak,  of  first  and  second  not 
extending  to  the  posterior  declivity,  of  other  interstices  becoming 
stronger  towards  apex,  those  of  fifth  tuberculiform  (about  three) 
at  commencement  of  posterior  declivity  :  granules  closely  and 
regularly  placetl,  separate  not  setigerous ;  brownish  cinereous 
scales  rather  thinly  dispersed  all  over  the  elytra.  Under-surface 
thinly  sprinkled  with  pale  seta;  and  scales  ;  first  ventral  segment 
concave ;  second  lightly  and  broadly  impressed  in  middle  ;  apical 
segment  with  a  very  light  median  impression  towards  apex. 
Legs  long,  light,  covered  (most  thickly  towards  apex  of  femora 
and  on  tibiae)  with  gray  scales  and  setie  ;  anterior  femora  cylin- 
drical, narrow  and  bent  near  base,  thickened  on  apical-half ; 
anterior  tibi*  strongly  arched,  inner  edge  serrate,  the  serrations 
separate  and  granulate  ;  joints  of  tarsi  s(juamulose  on  middle  of 
lower  side. 

Length,,  14  ;  breadth,  5*5  mm. 

Female. — Compared  with  male.  General  form  broader  and 
hea\4er.  Head  wider.  Prothorax  proportionately  wider  (375  x 
4*5  mm.) ;  disc  more  depresssd ;  sides  less  dilatate,  a  conspicuous 
small  conical  granule  on  each  side  on  anterior  of  collar;  the  pos- 
terior declivity  shorter  and  almost  vertical  to  the  peduncle. 
Elytra  much  wider  (9  x  6*25  mm.),  more  regularly  convex  ; 
posterior  declivity  more  gently  rounded,  and  less  abrupt ;  the 
granules  of  the  interstices  more  regular,  and,  though  becoming 
stronger  backwards,  yet  none  of  them  tuberculiform,  those  of 
third  and  fifth  interstices  equally  strong  behind.  Ventral  seg- 
ments not  impressed.     Anterior  femora  not  bent  near  base. 

Length,  14-5  ;  breadth,  6-25  mm. 

Habitat.— Fv&ser  Range  (October  1891). 

Cubicorhynchus  modestus,  n.  »p. 
Female. — Oblong,    convex ;     prothorax    strongly     granulate ; 
elytra  striate,  the  interstices  with  setigerous  granules    anterior 
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coxae  not  contiguous.     Black,  sparsely  sprinkled  viath  brownish 
scales,  the  set^e  of  dorsal  surface  fulvous. 

Rostrum  short,  flat.  Head  convex  behind ;  front  slightly 
rugulose,  without  tubercles;  frontal  crests  prominent,  conical. 
Pro  thorax  broader  than  long  (3  x  3*5  mm.),  hardly  declivous  to 
peduncle ;  disc  depressed,  lightly  convex  transversely,  and  very 
lightly  so  longitudinally  ;  a  transverse  impression  near  anterior 
margin  obsolete  on  sides ;  anterior  margin  with  very  lightly 
marked  post-ocular  sinuations  ;  base  truncate,  lightly  bordered  ; 
granules  strong,  tuberculiform,  separate,  unisetigerous,  more 
thickly  placed  on  sides  of  disc  than  on  middle  ;  vertical  part  of 
sides  granulate  rather  more  than  half-way  to  coxa?,  space  between 
granules  and  coxa  smooth.  Elytra  much  wider  than  prothorax, 
oval  (7*5  X  4*75  mm.),  widest  alDout  middle,  shortly  rounded  at 
shoulders ;  base  truncate,  declivous  to  peduncle ;  posterior 
declivity  abrupt ;  disc  depressed,  lightly  convex  transversely, 
hardly  so  longitudinally  ;  seven  granulate  interstices  on  each 
elytron ;  granules  closely  and  regularly  placed,  setigerous,  those 
of  first  and  second  interstices  weak,  of  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
stronger,  conical,  becoming  more  prominent  towards  apex: 
seventh  interstice  with  only  a  few  granules  near  shoulder. 
Under-surface  shining,  sparingly  sprinkled  with  pale  separate 
hairs.  Legs  as  usual  in  genus ;  tibiae  ciliate,  with  rather  long 
fulvous  hairs  ;  tarsi  without  squamulae  on  middle  of  lower  side. 

Length,  11  ;  breadth,  4*75  mm. 

Habitat. — Barrow  Range. 

The  following  species,  which  I  regard  as  Ciihicorhyiichm  cich- 
lodes y  Pascoe,  I  consider  it  to  form  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  and  as 
Mr.  Pascoe's  description  is  very  brief,  I  now  offer  a  more  detailed 
one.  As  explaining  the  apparently  greater  size  of  the  present 
example  as  compared  with  Mr.  Pascoe's  figures,  it  may  l)e 
remarked  that  his  measurement  (length  only)  is  exclusive  of  the 
rostrum ;  excluding  the  rostrum  the  example  before  me  is  five 
lines  long,  or  only  half  a  line  more  than  Mr.  Pascoe  gives. 

Notonophes,  n.  gtn. 
Allied  to  Talaurinus,  Form  oval,  robust.  Rostrum  broad, 
flat,  not  divided  from  head  ;  a  light,  linear,  longitudinal  impres- 
sion in  middle ;  external  ridges  prolonged  backwards  to  eyes, 
becoming  more  prominent  behind  ;  scrobes  widening  backward> 
and  reaching  the  eyes.  Eyes  transversely  oval.  A  large  deep 
fovea  on  lower  side  of  throat.  Antenrue  robust;  scape  about 
half  the  length,  light,  slender  at  base,  gradually  thicker  to  apex ; 
joints  of  funicle  short,  thick,  cylindrical,  setose  :  two  first  about 
equal,  a  little  longer  than  others  :  third  shorter  :  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  still  shorter,  equal  ;  club  about  as  long  as  three  preceding 
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joints  together,  thick,  hardly  incrassate.  Prothorax  short, 
sparingly  -  set  with  round,  prominent,  shining,  unisetigerous 
granules  ;  base  closely  applied  to  elytra  ;  anterior  margin  lightly 
sinuate.  Elytra  broad,  substriate.  Three  last  ventral  segments 
strongly  divided  ;  apical  segment  not  longer  than  two  preceding 
ones  together.  Legs  light,  short ;  anterior  coxae  contiguous ; 
tarsi  short. 

Except  for  the  head  the  species  on  which  this  genus  is  founded 
has  entirely  the  form  of  a  Talaurinua.  T  see  no  reason  for 
regarding  the  single  specimen  before  me  as  different  from 
Cubicorhynchus  cichlodes,  Pascoe,  though  the  head  seems  less 
convex  in  profile  than  is  shown  in  the  drawing  of  the  head  of 
Mr.  Pascoe's  species.  It  has  no  close  affinity  to  any  Amycterid 
known  to  me.  Mr.  Pascoe  says  C.  cichlodtis  res  mbles  7*a!aur{nus 
cricetits,  but  he  does  not  attribute  that  species  to  any  author,  nor 
have  I  ever  seen  any  reference  to  such  a  species  exeept  this  of 
31  r.  Pascoe. 

Notonophes  cichlodes,  Pa.sc. 

Cubicorhynchus  cichlodes,  Pasc,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  XII.,  1873, 

Oval,  robust,  convex  ;  prothorax  transverse,  granulate ;  elytra 
convex,  substriate,  the  interstices  granulate.  Black ;  a  large 
patch  of  yellowish  scales  on  each  side  of  rostrum  below  the 
scrobes ;  upper-surface  of  head,  excepting  a  narrow  space  in 
middle  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  rostrum,  thickly  covered 
with  yellowish  scales  ;  prothorax  thickly  covered  with  brownish- 
yellow  scales,  three  whitish  vittse  on  upper-surface  (one  down 
middle  and  one  on  each  side) ;  elytra  thickly  covered  with 
brownish-yellow  scales ;  an  obsolete  whitish  vitta  along  suture, 
another  very  conspicuous  whitish  vitta  on  each  side  between 
fourth  and  fifth  rows  of  granules,  a  broad  white  stripe  along  each 
lateral  margin;  under-surface  shining,  a  broad  patch  of  very 
short  yellowish  scales  on  middle  of  each  ventral  segment ;  legs 
(particularly  the  tibiae)  covered  with  white  scales. 

Rostrum  very  broad,  short,  not  divided  from  head  on  upper- 
surface,  almost  vertical  on  sides ;  anterior  lamina  triangular,  the 
apex  rounded,  a  deep  channel  just  behind  it  and  following  its 
course ;  external  ridges  diverging  a  little  backwards,  not  elevated 
along  sides  of  rostrum,  continuous  with  the  frontal  crests.  Head 
and  rostrum  flat ;  front  with  a  long  triangular  horn  or  crest  on 
each  side  projecting  outwards  obliquely  over  the  eye  in  line  with 
the  external  ridges  of  rostrum,  a  light  sinuosity  where  the  horn 
and  external  ridge  meet.  Prothorax  much  broader  than  long 
(2-75  X  4  mm.),  widest  about  middle,  strongly  rounded  on  sides, 
strongly  convex  transversely,  not  convex  longitudinally  ;  anterior 
margin  very  lightly  sinuate,  the  middle  not  projecting  over  the 
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head  ;  base  truncate  ;  granules  of  disc  widely  separated,  round 
prominent,  shining,  unisetigerous,  those  near  front  small,  none 
along  course  of  the  vittae,  those  of  sides  closer  and  more  conical. 
Elytra  short  (7*5  x  5*5  mm.),  much  wider  than  prothorax,  strongly 
rounded  on  sides,  widest  rather  behind  the  middle,  transversely 
convex ;  disc  longitudinally  convex,  not  flattened ;  posterior 
declivity  round,  abrupt ;  base  broad,  much  wider  than  prothorax, 
roundly  emarginate ;  the  shoulders  not  projecting  forward ;  apex 
rounded,  without  sinuosity  or  projection  near  suture;  stria* 
irregular,  subfoveate  ;  interstices  closely  and  rather  evenly  granu- 
late, the  granules  small,  round,  shining,  a  little  confused  on  disc, 
each  bearing  a  long  decumbent  seta. 

Length,  12;  breadth,  5*5  mm. 

Habitat, — Murchison  River  District,  W.A. 

I  have  not  ascertained  the  sex  of  the  specimen  described,  but 
r  think  it  is  the  female.  A  single  specimen  of  another  species 
is  in  my  collection  ;  in  it  the  external  ridges  of  the  rostrum  do 
not  run  back  into  horns  on  the  front,  the  elytra  are  foveo- 
striate  and  without  granules ;  it  seems  to  be  a  male ;  if  so  the 
exual  characters  are  not  very  diflei*ent  in  tiie  sexes  in  this  genus. 
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FIG.     4. 
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FIG.     7. 
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FIG.     11. 
Queen  Viciaria  Spring, 

NaUffe  WeU  with    water. 

Spring  Bcuin,  dry. 
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OraniU  Dykes  at  Eraser  Range. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY. 

By  RICHARD  HELMS. 


Explanatory  Preface. 

The  accompanying  paper  on  the  aborigines  has  been  written 
by  me  in  response  to  repeated  requests. 

It  was  not  my  original  intention  to  publish  these  observations, 
which  were  made  merely  to  gratify  my  own  desire  of  acquiring 
some  information  concerning  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Aus- 
tralian aborigines. 

As  Naturalist  of  the  Elder  Scientific  Expedition,  such  a  line 
of  enquiry  lay  altogether  outside  my  duties,  which  were  so  mul- 
tifarious that  my  oi-dinary  time  would  not  permit  of  a  systematic 
study  of  the  subject.  On  this  account  my  observations  are  often 
extremely  fragmentary. 

Tlie  **  Extracts  from  my  Diary  "  are  the  impressions  as  they 
were  conveyed  to  my  mind  at  the  time,  and  were  jotted  down 
while  fresh  in  my  memory.  For  this  reason  I  have  given  them 
in  full,  even  at  the  risk  of  occasional  repetitions  in  the  course  of 
the  paper. 

Regarding  some  ideas  advanced  by  me  in  the  context,  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  them,  although  not  pretending  to  pose  as 
an  undisputed  authority  in  this  matter,  I  can  only  court  fair 
criticism,  which  I  cordially  invite. 

To  my  friends,  Messrs.  C.  Fuller  and  D.  N.  Saunders,  of 
Sydney,  I  owe  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  various  drawings  that 
accompany  this  paper,  the  execution  of  which  it  is  needless  to 
praise,  as  the  plates  speak  so  graphically  for  themselves. 

Plates  30  to  39  are  repix>ductions  from  negatives  taken  by  the 
medical  officer  of  the  Expedition,  Dr.  Elliott,  during  the  trip. 

The  paper  was  written  in  July,  1893,  with  the  intention  of 
publishing  it  before  the  end  of  that  year.  Unforeseen  circum- 
stances, however,  delayed  its  publication,  and  it  is  only  now, 
after  more  than  two  years,  that  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
me  of  revising  the  MS.  for  the  press.  In  this  my  friend,  Mr.  F. 
B.  Guthrie,  Chemist  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Sydney, 
has  rendered  me  most  valuable  assistance,  for  which  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  him. 

Sydney,  August,  1895. 
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Introducttion. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  native  tribes  of  Australia, 
like  every  other  indigenous  inferior  race  under  similar  conditions, 
are  fast  disappearing  before  an  advancing  civilization.  The 
encroachments  made  yearly  upon  their  territories,  where  for 
many  centuries  they  lived  in  unfettered  freedom,  must  soon  make 
their  results  felt  throughout  the  whole  continent,  because  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  will  surely,  and  at  no  very 
remote  date,  assert  itself  to  the  detriment  of  the  aborigines. 
This  has  already  taken  place  around  almost  the  whole  of  the  Aus- 
tralian coast,  and  along  the  leading  rivers.  It  is,  therefore,  only 
in  the  far  arid  interior  that  we  can  hope  to  find  a  primitive  people. 
Here  some  tribes  may  be  found  that  have  not  yet  come  into  con- 
tact with  whites,  particularly  in  the  central  western  district  of 
South  Australia,  and  in  the  great  eastern  deserts  of  Western 
Australia. 

From  the  nature  of  the  country,  mainly  on  account  of  its 
•extreme  aridness  and  the  consequent  lack  of  an  equable  produc- 
tion of  vegetation,  the  aborigines  inhabiting  these  vast  tracts  are 
likely  to  remain  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  land  long  after 
their  brethren  now  living  nearer  the  coast  have  ceased  to  exist  It 
is  quite  possible  that  tribes  may  yet  survive  in  these  remote 
wilds  when  the  many  cities  of  this  continent  will  be  crowded  hy 
millions  of  Australian-born  whites,  who  may  scarcely  be  aware 
of  the  existence  of  Australian  blacks.  However  undisturbed  the 
life  of  these  blacks  may  be  they  are  not  likely  to  increase,  be- 
cause the  unfavorable  conditions  of  the  country  forbid  a  large 
population.  Perhaps  a  few  hundred  years  hence  some  enthu- 
siaistic  anthropologist  may  still  have  an  opportunity  of  studying 
in  these  remote  deserts  the  scattered  remnants  of  an  almost 
extinct  race  under  their  natural  and  unaltered  conditions,  which 
may  then  be  observable  nowhere  else.  It  is,  however,  desirable 
that  the  study  of  the  natives  should  not  be  neglected  till  they 
a,re  thus  reduced  in  numbers. 

The  aborigines  of  Australia  are  a  paradox  amongst  the  races 
into  which  anthropologists  have  divided  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
Whilst  on  the  one  hand  they  possess  habits  and  customs  as  well 
iis  traits  of  character  that  aire  indicative  of  a  very  high  culture, 
on  the  other  hand  their  general  state  of  savageism  places  them 
without  dispute  in  the  lowest  grade  of  barbarity.  These  contra- 
dictory aspects,  that  must  force  themselves  upon  every  thinking 
mind  who  comes  in  contact  with  the  natives,  make  them  ex- 
tremely interesting  subjects  for  psychological  study.  Although 
in  our  present  matter-of-fact  times  I  have  no  doubt  the  question 
will  be  asked.  What  practical  result  does  such  a  speculative 
research  promise?   I  hope  that  there   will  always  be  found  a 
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sufficient  number  of  chosen  spirits  who  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
problem  for  the  difficulty  of  its  solution,  and  deem  nothing  mean 
enough  to  know,  though  such  knowledge  may  not  always  be  of  a 
lucrative  character. 

With  these  introductory  remarks  I  beg  to  offer  the  following 
short  account  of  the  result  of  a  few  months'  observations  to  those 
interested  in  the  subject,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  accepted 
as  a  contribution  towards  completing  our  knowledge  of  the 
aborigines  of  Australia. 

Tribal  Characteristics. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  only  able  to  generalise  upon  this  interest- 
ing subject,  because  neither  cranial  nor  other  anatomical  measure- 
ments were  made  by  me  during  the  trip,  partly  owing  to  the 
want  of  time,  and  partly  to  being  unprovided  with  the  necessary 
instruments  for  this  purpose. 

With  the  object  of  distinguishing  the  various  tribes  I  have 
divided  them  according  to  the  geographical  names  of  the  districts 
in  which  they  were  encountered.  This  geographical  nomenclature 
I  was  obliged  to  adopt  because  I  could  not  ascertain  the  correct 
tribal  names  from  the  natives,  through  ignorance  of  their 
language.  Thus,  omitting  those  met  at  Warrina  and  Cootinoo- 
rinna,  I  have  named  the  tribes  as  follows  : — 

The  Everard  Range  Tribe,  S.A.  Met  near  that  range,  and 
represented  on  plates  30  and  31. 

The  Blyth  Range  Tribe,  S.A.  Met  first  at  Camp  12,  and  later 
at  Camp  15,  and  past  the  range  they  have  been  named  after; 
represented  on  plates  32  and  33. 

The  Barrow  Range  Tribe,  S.A.  Met  at  Camp  33  and  near 
Mount  Squires.     See  plates  22,  23,  and  29. 

The  Victoria  Desert  Tribe,  W.A.  Met  near  Camp  40  and 
between  Camp  43  and  44.     See  plates  24  and  25. 

The  Fraser  Range  Tribe,  W.A.  Met  at  the  Fraser  Range ; 
represented  on  plates  34-37. 

The  Hampton  Plains  Tribe,  W.A.  Met  at  the  Fraser  Range 
and  near  Hunt's  Well ;  represented  on  plates  38  and  39. 

The  Yunga  Tribe,  W.A.     Met  at  the  Fraser  Range. 

The  Murchison  District  Tribe,  W.A.  Met  near  Annean 
Station. 

Besides  these  tribes,  of  which  for  the  most  part  only  small 
numbers  were  congregated  together,  single  individuals  belonging 
to  different  tribes  were  met  with  at  various  times. 

Amongst  the  tribes  here  enumerated  those  of  the  Everard 
Range  and  Murchison  District  were  the  most  robust.  Only  four 
adiilts  and  one  young  individual  of  the  first  were  seen,  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  country  they  inhabit  is  better  supplied  with  the 
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means  of  sustenance  than  that  furtlier  west,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  represented  their  tribe  in  avenige  physique, 
particularly  as  they  were  in  good  condition. 

The  Blyth  Range  men  were  decidedly  inferior  in  condition, 
and  considerably  smaller  in  stature,  more  especially  some  of  those 
that  visited  us  at  Camp  12.  Others  met  with  later  on  were 
somewhat  taller  in  stature  than  the  average  Blyth  Bauge  speci- 
mens. Those  seen,  both  at  Camp  33  and  near  Mount  Squires, 
were  all  over  ^ve  feet  six  inches ;  amongst  the  latter  assembly 
was  one  about  six  feet.  The  improvement  seems  to  be  attribut- 
able to  the  better  water,  and  consequent  better  food-supply  of 
this  region.  Their  condition  was,  however,  very  poor,  due, 
no  doubt,  in  some  measure  to  the  protracted  dry  season,  that 
would  prevent  them  hunting  over  the  full  extent  of  their  district, 
and  force  them  to  keep  close  to  the  waterholes,  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  continual  drain  upon  these  contracted  limits,  the 
food-supply  would  soon  become  scanty. 

Of  the  Victoria  Desert  tribe,  only  once  a  party  came  under 
my  observation,  between  Camps  43  and  44.  This  was  a  very 
variably-sized  lot,  including,  however,  one  fine  specimen,  but  all 
were  much  emaciated. 

The  Blyth  Range,  Barrow  Range,  and  Victoria  Desert  tribes 
inhabit  **  spinifex  country,"  where  subsistence  is  difficult  to  main- 
tain, and  but  for  the  numerously-occurring  Largochestes  hirsutusj 
commonly  called  "  Spinifex- Wallaby,"  and  some  other  small 
marsupials,  it  would  probably  be  impossible  for  them  to  live  in 
such  desolate  districts.  It  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  that  the 
majority  of  them  appeared  lean  and  starvation-stricken. 

Those  inhabiting  the  surroundings  of  Victoria  Spring*  I  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  see,  though  plenty  of  indications  proved 
that  blacks  had  congregated  at  times  near  to  where  we  camped, 
but  not  recently.  They  were  evidently  not  far  away,  because 
fires  were  seen  about  12  to  15  miles  from  the  spot.  It  would 
have  been  interesting  to  have  compared  them  with  the  other 
tribes,  because  the  food  supply  is  much  scantier  in  this  r^ion. 
The  Largocliestea  is  almost,  if  not  totally,  absent  here ;  and  some 
150  to  200  miles  to  the  north,  the  eagle-nests,  which  we  had 
previously  noticed  daily,  disappeared,  which  at  once  proved  the 
decrease  of  these  small  marsupials. 

The  stunted  physique  of  the  Fraser  Range  natives  must,  in  my 


*  No  doubt  exists  in  my  mind  that  Victoria  Sprins;  was  never  visited  bv 
the  Expedition.  A  clay-pan,  the  surroundings  of  which  do  not  at  ftU 
answer  to  Giles'  description  of  the  natural  feature,  was  mistaken  by  the 
lender  for  Victoria  Spring.  We  were,  however,  in  about  the  same  paral- 
lel of  latitude,  and  cannot  have  been  ver^*  far  away  from  it. 
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opinion,  l^e  attributed  mainly  to  the  poorer  and  insulHoient  food- 
supply  in  that  district. 

As  to  the  Murchison  natives  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater 
abundance  of  flesh  food  has  pix)bably  had  its  beneficial  influence 
upon  them.  Kangaroos  must  be  fairly  abundant  in  ordinary 
seasons  in  that  district,  although  at  the  time  of  our  visit  they 
had  suffered  a  great  deal  through  the  drought,  as  became  ap- 
parent by  the  number  of  dead  ones  found  near  every  well,  where 
these  poor  brutes  had  come  to  drink,  and  got  drowned. 

Summarising  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  said  that  in  general  the 
physique  of  the  males  is  fairly  good,  but  their  stature  is,  with 
few  exceptions,  not  above  the  middle  height,  but  frequently 
below  it,  and  that  their  appearance  is  as  a  rule  emaciated.  The 
walking  endurance  of  these  blacks  is  undoubtedly  great,  but 
beyond  that  I  do  not  think  that  they  lare  very  powerful,  because 
they  are  scarcely  ever  well-enough  fed  to  develop  much  muscle, 
nor  do  they  exercise  any  other  than  those  of  their  legs  to  any 
extent.  The  throwing  of  the  waddy  and  that  of  the  spear  require 
rather  skill  than  great  strength. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  quantities  of  food  they  at  times  devour 
most  of  them  have  a  considerably  distended  abdomen  that 
becomes  more  conspicuous  when  contrasted  with  their  generally 
thin  limbs.  The  few  that  are  working  at  the  stations  and  get 
fed  regularly  contrast  very  favorably  with  the  wild  blacks,  so  far 
as  their  outward  appearance  goes.  It  was  quite  surprising  how 
rapidly  those  put  on  flesh  who  stayed  for  some  time  near  our 
camps. 

Many  have  a  broad,  and  in  some  instances  high,  forehead,  in- 
dicating intellectual  faculties,  which,  however,  it  seems  in  the 
most  cases  are  more  difficult  to  cultivate  than  the  appearance 
of  their  head  would  lead  one  to  expect.  As  a  rule,  the 
forehead  is  slightly  receding,  and  the  brows  prominently  arched 
and  protruding.  Their  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing  are  very 
sharp,  and  are  no  doubt  much  improved  by  the  continuous  train- 
ing they  get  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  but  the  other  senses  do  not 
appear  to  share  these  advantages.  The  cheek-bones  are  often 
very  prominent,  and  the  face  on  the  whole  rather  broad.  The 
nose  is  short  and  dilated  at  the  nostrils,  which  is  characteristic  of 
most  aborigines ;  but  occasionally  quite  aberrant  types  are  met 
with.  Among  the  Blyth  Range  tribe  was  one  who  had  almost  a 
European  cast  of  featui*es,  with  a  narrow,  well-sliaped  nose ;  and 
among  the  Fraser  Range  blacks  I  found  one  who  had  a  moder- 
ately aquiline  nose  and  a  decidedly  Jewish  appearance.  The 
mouth  is  large  with  most  individuals,  and  the  lips  thick ;  their 
jaws  are  very  powerfully  developed,  and  their  teeth  sharp  and 
strong.     I  have  seen  them  frequently  break  sticks  thicker  than  a 
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man's  thumb  between  their  jaws,  a  method  that  is  preferred  by 
them  to  breaking  it  across  the  knee.  Besides  the  use  of  their 
jaws  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  sticks,  and  that  of  the  teeth  for 
tearing  the  bark  off,  the  habit  of  picking  up  things  from  the 
ground  with  the  toes  struck  me  as  one  of  their  peculiarities. 
Ahnost  anything  is  grasped  by  them  between  the  big  and  the 
other  toes,  and  by  bending  the  leg  up  at  the  knee  is  brought  to 
the  hand.  Rarely  does  a  blackfellow  stoop  for  anything  if  he 
can  help  it.  The  hair  is  dark  and  somewhat  wiry,  but  mostly 
wavy,  and  sometimes  curly.  When  it  gets  long  it  becomes 
occasionally  bleached,  especially  at  the  tips,  and  then  looks 
brownish,  and  often  dhigy.  Its  growth  is  profuse  with  the  males, 
but  less  so  with  the  women.  The  beard  is  seldom  very  strong, 
and  often  almost  absent ;  and  the  hairiness  of  the  body  only  in 
few  individuals  strongly  developed.  As  a  rule  the  chest  is  nearly 
smooth,  but  on  the  arms  and  legs  they  are  more  hirsute.  The 
color  of  the  skin  is  generally  dark-brown,  and  often  dull-looking, 
but  when  they  are  well  fed  it  becomes  blacker  and  shiny.  A 
good  deal  of  the  natural  color  is  influenced  by  the  pigments  they 
rub  themselves  over  with,  and  which  to  some  extent  becomes 
ingrained  into  the  skin. 

Prior  to  reaching  the  Fraser  Range  only  men  and  boys  were 
seen  by  us,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  girl  at  Camp  40.  At 
the  Fraser  Range,  however,  there  were  a  number  of  women. 
(PI.  37.)  These  were  nearly  all  very  short,  puny,  and  dread- 
fully starved-looking  specimens,  and  appeared  to  be  of  consider- 
ably inferior  intellect  to  the  men.  Proportionally,  their  legs  and 
calves  are  mucli  thinner  than  those  of  the  other  sex,  and  their 
walk  is  shuffling,  with  the  feet  invariably  turned  inward.  Al- 
though both  sexes  walk  a  great  deal,  their  feet  are  by  no  means 
large — in  fact,  in  some  instances  may  be  called  small  ;  but  they 
are  rather  dilated  across  the  toes.  Their  hands  are  rarely  very 
large ;  with  some  of  the  women  I  found  them  really  small  and 
well-shaped.  The  only  tall  woman  seen  was  a  native  of  Hampton 
Plains.  She  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches.  (PL  38.)  The 
skin  of  her  abdomen  was  much  crumpled,  evidently  in  conse- 
quence of  child-bearing.  This  was  the  only  case  in  which  such 
an  effect  was  observed;  the  skin  of  other  women  who  had  borne 
children  was  quite  smooth. 

Amongst  all  the  tribes  from  the  Blyth  Range  to  the  Fraser 
Range  inclusive,  individuals  were  met  with  having  pink  markings 
on  the  abdomen  and  chest.  This  was  probably  owing  to  some 
kind  of  skin  disease,  although  I  was  told  it  was  the  result  of 
some  burns  received  through  carrying  the  firestick  too  close  to 
the  body  during  windy  weather.  This  is  the  only  indication  of  a 
disease  I  have  noticed  among  them ;  but  I  was  informed  that  in 
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several  places  nearer  the  ooast,  and  where  the  goldiields  of  late 
years  have  been  discovered,  venereal  diseases  are  becoming  quite, 
prevalent,  and,  in  many  cases,  have  assumed  a  most  virulent 
character. 

A  considerable  number  of  deformities  are  found  among  the 
Victoria  Desert  tribe  and  near  the  Eraser  Range,  which,  how- 
ever, are  the  consequence  of  accidents,  and  in  most  instances^ 
caused  during  childhood.  Only  in  one  instance  did  it  seem 
likely  that  the  defect  was  born  with  the  person.  Not  a  single 
deformed  woman  was  seen,  which  makes  one  surmise  that  if  a 
female  child  is  severely  burnt  (which  must  occur  proportionately 
as  often  as  with  a  male),  it  is  done  away  vnih  without  mercy^ 
but  that  the  male  children  receive  sufficient  attention  to  recover. 
Why  otherwise  were  female  cripples  not  also  met  ¥dth  ? 

In  disposition  and  character  these  blacks  are  as  variable  as 
Europeans.  Cheerful  or  morose,  industrious  or  lazy,  willing  and 
disobliging  characters  may  be  discovered  among  them,  and  even 
selfishness  I  have  observed,  although  this  perhaps  less  than  any 
other  fault.  Most  of  them  are  easy-going,  and  perhaps  lazy, 
according  to  a  white's  idea,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  have  seen 
them  work  very  hard  without  being  much  urged.  Patience  they 
possess  to  such  a  degree  that  it  may  almost  be  called  callousness, 
but  their  improvidence  characterises  them  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  peculiarity.  They  are  also  given  to  sulk  if  offended,  and 
will  not  be  driven  to  do  a  thing  they  object  to,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  but  may  be  coaxed  to  do  many  things  In  this 
respect  they  resemble  stubborn  and  spoiled  children  very  much, 
which  to  some  extent  they  are  from  their  infancy.  As  a  rule, 
the  children  get  things  pretty  well  their  own  way,  and  are  left 
to  look  after  themselves  a  good  deal,  or  to  follow  the  mothers 
when  these  go  out  for  food.  It  is  not  that  the  children  get  their 
way  by  crying,  for  that  they  seemingly  rarely  do,  because  I 
never  heard  a  single  sound  of  the  kind,  not  even  from  babies. 
When  food  is  prepared,  they  either  help  themselves  or  get  served 
first,  which  naturally  satisfies  them.  I  never  even  heard  them 
spoken  to  in  a  scolding  way.  When  I  had  occasion  to  speak  to 
them  sharply — as  was  the  case  several  times  when  they  became 
too  meddlesome — they  sneaked  off  with  a  demure  face,  and 
generally  met  me  with  sulky  looks  for  some  time  after.  When 
once  they  are  able  to  run  about,  the  boys  are  at  times  much 
petted  by  the  men,  who  cheerfully  try  to  amuse  them,  and 
caress  them. 

It  speaks,  no  doubt,  greatly  in  their  favor,  that  during  the 
whole  of  our  trip  not  a  single  thing  was  stolen  from  the  camps  ; 
only  on  one  occasion,  near  the  Blyth  Range,  when  I  was  skin- 
ning a  small  animal,  one  of  the  blacks  who  was  watching  me, 
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secreted  my  knife  under  his  foot.  In  the  occupied  country  they 
often  get  accused,  and  probably  justly  so,  of  stealing  sheep,  but 
if  hunger  pinches,  and  temptation  is  afforded,  they  can  hardly 
be  severely  blamed  for  such  thefts,  because,  after  all,  through  the 
introduction  of  sheep,  their  supply  of  natural  food  gets  consider- 
ably reduced. 

A  remarkable  ItiaiM  ruUurcb  was  observed  amongst  the  women 
of  the  Frazer  Range,  one  of  whom  had  six  perfect  fingers  on  each 
hand  and  the  same  number  of  toes  on  each  foot.  Not  only  were 
these  limbs  perfectly  formed,  but  the  corresponding  metacarpal 
and  metatareal  bones  were  also  perfect.  (See  pL  «36.)  Two  of 
her  brothers  and  a  sister  had,  I  was  told,  exactly  the  same 
deformity. 

Habits  and  Customs. 

The  tribes  of  the  interior  are  probably  more  nomadic  than 
those  inhabiting  the  coast  districts  or  the  river  borders,  which  is, 
no  doubt,  entirely  due  to  the  more  scanty  food-supply  in  this 
locality.  Their  vast  territories  have  almost  constantly  to  be 
roamed  over  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  living :  and  it 
is  only  near  the  larger  rock-holes  that  they  are  sometimes  able  to 
make  a  prolonged  stay.  This  is  probably  also  the  reason  why, 
as  a  rule,  only  small  assemblages  are  met  with,  because  large 
numbers  would  find  it  difficult  to  get  sufficient  food  in  the  same 
place. 

Their  sleeping-place  is  the  bare  ground,  on  which  they  lie 
without  the  least  covering,  and  only  warmed  by  a  couple  of  small 
fires,  one  on  each  side,  that  require  frequent  remaking  during 
the  night.  When  a  number  are  together,  they  make  a  row  of 
fires,  and  lie  between  them  alternately,  and  in  this  way  make 
one  fire  serve  two  of  them.  The  custom  of  lying  quite  naked 
they  are  so  used  to  that  the  native  who  accompanied  us  for  some 
time  would  divest  hmiself  of  all  the  clothes  we  had  given  him 
before  he  laid  himself  to  sleep,  although  the  nights  were  very 
frosty.  The  habit  of  going  almost  instantly  to  sleep  at  will 
is  an  enviable  advantage  of  their  constitution,  because  without 
it  their  night's  rest  would  not  refresh  them  much,  on  account  of 
the  frequent  necessity  for  replenishing  the  fires.  As  soon  as  they 
begin  to  feel  cold,  and  wake  up  in  consequence,  they  rake  the 
embers  together,  and  having  put  a  few  fresh  sticks  upon  them, 
they  lay  their  heads  down  again,  and  are  off  to  sleep  in  a  few 
moments. 

During  wet  weather  they  build  brush  huts,  or  rather  shelters, 
which  are  easily  erected  when  required.  Two  forked  saplings  are 
placed  together,  forming  a  triangle  ¥dth  the  ground,  and  leaning 
a  little  away  from  the  weather  side,  are  supported  by  a  third 
sapling.     The  apex  of  this  triangle  is  about  ^ve  feet  from  the 
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^rotind,  and  on  it  rest  one  or  two  somewhat  longer  saplings 
slanting  against  the  wind.  Over  these  are  placed  bushes  in 
such  a  fasliion  as  to  form  a  semi-circulaj:,  roof-like  shelter,  which 
at  times  is  covered  with  grass  or  tussocks  of  spinifex  to  keep  out 
still  better  the  wind  and  weather.  (See  pi.  30.)  Abandoned 
shelter-places  of  this  kind  are  frequently  met  with  throughout 
the  country — single  ones,  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three.  Owing 
to  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  are  constructed  it  is 
less  troublesome  to  build  a  new  one  than  to  travel  any  distance 
in  search  of  an  old  one.  This  accounts  for  their  being  met  with 
so  often  in  a  country  where  rain  may  sometimes  not  fall  for  years, 
for  it  is  only  when  cold  beating  rain  occurs  and  the  natives 
cannot  keep  a  fire  going  that  these  shelters  are  used  by  them. 

To  use  water  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  body  seems  to  be, 
in  their  opinion,  a  gross  waste  of  this  valuable  element — at 
least,  I  have  never  seen  them  use  it  for  any  other  purpose  but  to 
drink.  They  certainly  rub  themselves  at  times  with  grease,  but 
more  fi*equently  with  ochre  all  over  the  front.  The  ochre  is 
ground  on  a  flat  piece  of  rock  with  a  convenient  handstone,  and 
with  this  the  adhering  coloring-substance  is  rubbed  on  to  the  body. 
The  greasing  no  doubt  makes  the  skin  supple  and  comfortable,  but 
the  application  of  ochre  and  similar  substances  cannot  possibly  do 
so.  However,  this  and  other  pigments  such  as  pipeclay  and  ix>asted 
gypsum  ai*e  in  frequent  use ;  the  last-mentioned,  as  a  rule,  only 
for  particular  markings  and  designs,  the  symmetrical  curves  and 
lines  of  which  give  them  at  times  quite  a  picturesque  appearance. 
(See  pi.  20,  22-27.)  Charcoal  is  also  sometimes  smeared  over 
the  face,  and  one  individual  I  met  had  rubbed  himself  all  over 
with  a  grejrish  clay  that  gave  him  quite  a  light  appearance.  The 
hair  of  the  men  generally  receives  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention.  After  a  good  meal  I  have  seen  them  loosen  it  out  and 
work  the  fingers  through  it  like  a  comb  for  some  time,  and  then 
with  care  and  deliberation  fasten  it  up  again.  Nearly  all  tie  the 
hair  back  from  the  forehead  at  times  by  winding  a  twisted  string 
made  of  either  human  or  opossum  hair  several  times  very  tightly 
round  the  head.  Some  also  bend  the  hair  under  at  the  back  and 
form  it  into  a  chignon-like  knob  (pi.  21)  by  winding  the  string 
•cfossways  back  and  forward.  This  gives  them  a  strikingly  pecu- 
liar appearance,  and  as  the  hair  is  very  tightly  pulled  back,  so 
that  the  string  almost  cuts  into  the  skin  at  the  forehead,  this 
head-dress  must  be  rather  uncomfortable;  but  it  seems  the  blacks 
have  got  used  to  it,  or  probably  endure  it  to  show  their  fortitude. 
During  the  day's  march  this  chignon  serves  as  the  receptacle  for 
small  things  that  may  be  found  on  the  ix)ad.  Often  a  handful  of 
scented  grass  is  turned  in  with  the  hair,  and  some  I  have  ob- 
served to  put  an  ornamented  stick  cross  ways  through  it.     At 
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times  the  knob  is  formed  on  top  of  the  head  instead  of  at  the 
back  of  it.  A  plan  also  very  frequently  adopted  is  to  fix  up  the 
hair  by  the  application  of  grease  and  ochre,  forming  it  afterwank 
into  strands  the  thickness  of  a  finger.  When  this  is  dry  and  the 
liead  violently  shaken,  or  sometimes  during  running,  a  clattering 
sound  is  produced.  Some  had  very  short  hair  from  the  front  to 
the  crown  of  the  head,  as  if  it  had  been  cut ;  but  it  must  either 
have  been  pulled  out  or  singed  off.  Others  I  have  seen  to  orna- 
ment their  heads  by  twisting  the  fur  from  the  tips  of  animals' 
tails  into  the  ends  of  it,  and  letting  them  dangle  down  the  back 
of  their  necks.  Similar  pieces  of  fur  are  also  sometimes  twisted 
into  the  beard  or  moustache.  Tails  either  of  the  dingo  or  of  the 
domesticated  cat  (Feli$  damestica),  which  has  become  feral  in 
certain  districts,  had  been  utilised  for  this  purpoee.  Probably  on 
account  of  the  rarity  of  these  animals,  and  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  catching  them,  their  fur  is  more  prized  than  that  of 
others.  I  only  saw  the  tip  of  a  cat's  tail  used  once,  namely,  near 
the  Blyth  Range,  where  the  animal  must  still  be  very  rare. 
(  Vide  remarks  about  this  in  "Notes  from  my  Diary"  as  well  as 
pi.  26.) 

The  women  pay  little  attention  to  their  outward  appearance  ; 
only  in  some  instances  have  I  seen  them  with  their  hair  tied 
back,  but  never  made  into  a  chignon. 

None  of  the  tribes  we  encountered  were  covered  M^ith  any  kind 
of  garment ;  both  sexes  go  about  in  a  perfectly  nude  state.  The 
men  as  a  rule  have  a  twisted  hair-cord  wound  a  few  times  round 
their  body  that  serves  to  hold  some  of  their  implements,  and 
which  they  tighten  to  assist  them  in  bearing  the  cravings  of 
hunger.  In  one  instance  only  did  I  notice  an  attempt  to  cover 
the  person,  where  a  man  had  attached  some  light-colored  twists 
made  of  opossum  (?)  hair  to  the  pubes,  just  about  long  enough  to 
cover  the  penis.  (PL  25.)  It  looked  almost  as  if  it  were 
meant  for  a  special  ornament  rather  than  a  covering,  and  may 
possibly  have  had  something  to  do  with  one  of  their  secret  rites. 

They  are,  without  doubt,  frugal-minded  and  happy  in  their  way, 
for  as  long  as  they  have  enough  to  appease  the  cravings  of 
hunger  they  appear  merry.  Towards  evening  they  often  start 
games  amongst  themselves  and  with  the  boys,  such  as  throwing 
waddies  at  each  other,  which  they  skilfully  parry,  or  evade  by 
jumping  aside  ;  or  they  trundle  a  hoop  swiftly  along  the  ground 
and  throw  at  it.  This  is  done  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  giving^ 
the  boys  some  practice  in  throwing  the  waddy  as  to  afford  them 
amusement.  A  frequent  pastime  during  the  evening  round  the 
fire  is  the  making  of  bird  and  other  tracks  on  the  fiat  surface  of 
a  padded  plot  of  sand.  Considerable  arguments  arise  at  times  as 
to  who  produced  the  best  representations,  which  are  generally 
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impressed  with  the  fingers,  and  sometimes  finished  off  with  a 
little  piece  of  stick.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  amusements  are 
always  more  or  less  instructive. 

When  congregated  together  from  various  districts,  as  was  the 
case  at  the  Eraser  Range,  corrobories  are  frequently  held  at 
night  for  the  entertainment  of  both  men  and  women.  Only  the 
men  took  part  in  the  one  I  saw,  which  was  not  of  special  in- 
terest, but  the  night  previous  elaborate  head-ornaments  had  been 
used  in  some  special  dance.  As  I  did  not  see  this  dance  I  cannot 
describe  it,  but  from  what  I  heard  some  allegorical  significance 
must  have  been  attached  to  it,  the  meaning  of  which,  however, 
I  could  not  ascertain. 

The  very  timid  lot  that  was  surprised  by  us  at  the  rock-hole 
between  Camps  43  and  44  were  anxious  to  pat  us  on  the  chest, 
when  they  allowed  us  to  approach,  which  we  returned,  taking  it 
to  be  a  sign  of  friendship.  On  a  previous  occasion  a  black  at- 
tached a  piece  of  fur  from  his  beaixl  into  that  of  Mr.  Streich^s, 
which  was  evidently  intended  as  a  pledge  of  friendship. 

Near  Mount  Squires  the  blacks,  after  receiving  a  gift  of  meat, 
returned  thanks  in  their  fashion,  which  has  been  more  particu- 
larly described  in  "  Extracts  from  my  Diary,"  and  is  illustrated 
on  pi.  29. 

Approaching  a  camp  at  night  the  natives  always  shout  from  a 
distance,  and  only  enter  when  they  have  been  recognised. 

They  are  always  careful  to  carry  a  piece  of  burning  bark  with 
them  on  their  day's  march,  or  whenever  they  go  any  distance 
away  from  camp ;  this  is  partly  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the 
spinif ex-grass  on  fire,  but  principally  to  have  fire  ready  when 
about  to  settle  down  again.  The  dry  bark  of  the  dead  "  Mulga  " 
furnishes  convenient  strips  for  this  purpose,  which  are,  as  a  rule, 
readily  obtainable,  because  this  tree  is  the  most  common  in  the 
interior,  and  frequently  forms  dense  thickets  in  the  level  parts 
of  the  country.  The  universally-prevailing  habit  of  carrying 
fire  with  them  is,  no  doubt,  necessary  to  some  extent,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  making  fire  by  friction  from  hard  wood,  soft 
and  pithy  kinds  being  unobtainable.  One  of  the  best  substances 
for  this  purpose  is  a  dry  seed-stalk  of  the  grass-tree,  which,  how- 
ever is  very  rare,  in  fact,  the  tree  was  only  met  with  in  a  few 
places  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  Victoria  Desert. 

From  this  continual  habit  of  carrying  fire  about  with  them, 
one  is  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  they  have  lost  the  art  of 
producing  fire  by  friction.  At  any  rate,  they  cannot  be  very 
expert  at  it,  and  although  I  tried  several  times  to  induce 
different  individuals  to  make  it  for  me  in  that  way,  I  never 
succeeded. 

As  far  as  the  Hampton  Plains,  from  the  first  time  a  black  was 
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met  with  at  the  EvJBrard  Range,  I  uoticed  a  piece  of  lighted 
bark  was  their  constant  companion. 

To  find  that  the  natives  of  the  Everard  Range  and  Blyth  Range 
tribes  use  tobacco  was  a  surprise  to  me.  It  struck  me  as 
peculiar  when  I  noticed  their  lips  and  the  comers  of  their  mouth 
being  colored  with  a  yellowish-green  rim,  and  attKbuted  it  at 
once  to  some  peculiar  food  they  might  have  been  eating,  but  later 
on  I  discovered  that  its  true  cause  was  the  sucking  of  a  roll  of 
native  tobacco.  The  crude  method  of  the  preparation  of  this 
tol^acco  has  been  described  in  "  Extracts  from  my  Diary," 
and  the  way  it  is  used  is  depicted  on  plate  29,  where  it  will 
be  noticed  two  aborigines  have  a  roll  of  the  narcotic  lying  on 
their  lips. 

Whilst  these  tribes  have  discovered  the  stimulating  properties 
of  Nicoiiana  stuiveoletiSy  they  do  not  seem  to  know  the  more 
powerful  narcotic  of  "  pituri,"  Dvhoiaia  Hopivoodiiy  which  also 
occurs  in  many  places  throughout  the  same  regions. 

Both  plants  were  found  from  the  Everard  Range  to  the  Banx)w 
Range  and  throughout  the  Victoria  Desert  aJong  our  rout€, 
although  in  varying  abundance  and  under  different  conditions  of 
growth. 

The  Nicotiana  siiaveole^is  grew  most  luxuriantly  about  the 
soakages  near  the  Everard  and  the  Blyth  Ranges,  where  some  of 
,it8  oval  and  glabrous  leaves  reached  a  length  of  over  ten  inches 
by  a  width  of  nearly  four  inches,  and  the  plants  stood  over  four 
feet  high  ;  but  at  the  Cavenagh  and  the  Barrow  Ranges  and 
among  the  sand-dunes  of  the  Victoria  Desert  the  plant  becomes 
diminutive  and  dwindles  down  to  a  height  of  ten  inches,  with 
leaves  of  from  a-half  to  one  inch  in  length,  which  are  here  also 
more  rounded  and  pubescent. 

With  the  Barrow  Range  and  Victoria  Desert  tribes  T  did  not 
notice  the  use  of  this  tobacco,  and  am  certain  that  it  is  unknown 
to  the  tribes  of  the  Fraser  Range  and  of  the  Hampton  Plains. 
The  plant  was  not  noticed  by  me  much  further  than  the  Fraser 
Range,  and  in  my  opinion  is  likely  to  occur  only  sparingly  in  the 
country  between  Yilgarn  and  the  Murchison.  I  did  not  find  it 
at  all  along  this  route,  but  as  nearly  all  the  herbaceous  plant-life 
was  extinct  at  the  time  of  our  journey  through  that  district  my 
not  tinding  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  its  non-occurrence. 
As  far  as  T  could  ascertain  the  Murchison  blacks  are  not  ac- 
<iuainted  with  the  plant. 

The  use  of  the  native  tobacco  as  a  stimulant  is,  as  far  as  I 
know,  only  habitual  with  the  Everard  and  Blyth  Range  tribes. 
In  their  districts  the  plant  certainly  grows  to  perfection  in  the 
humid  soil  near  the  soakages  of  the  ranges,  which  conditions, 
however,  may  be  found  equally  favorable  at  some  of  the  ranges 
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situated  further  north.  Its  use  may,  therefore,  be  more  widely 
distributed,  but  not  in  a  westerly  direction. 

Dtiboisia  Hoptvoodii,  which  is  much  prized  by  some  of  the 
West  Queensland  tribes,  occurs  throughout  the  central  region  of 
Australia.  I  collected  it  first  at  Camp  9,  and  found  it  in  places 
all  through  the  Victoria  Desert,  and  liave  no  doubt  that  it  ex- 
tends to  the  verge  of  its  western  limits.  I  have,  however,  never 
seen  this  plant  used  by  any  of  the  natives,  and,  therefore,  think 
tliat  its  properties  are  unknown  to  them.  It  seems  to  me  that 
only  the  prepared  leaves  and  stalks  are  known  outside  of  the  dis- 
trict where  "pituri"  is  gathered  at  present,  and  those  natives 
who  acquire  it  by  barter  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  it  in  its 
natural  state,  or  else  its  use  would  have  spread  certainly  much 
further  than  it  has  done,  considering  that  generally  most  natives 
who  once  have  tasted  this  intoxicating  drug  get  a  craving  for  it, 
and  are  always  desirous  of  obtaining  it  again. 

All  aborigines  of  the  interior  circumcise,  and  also  slit  the 
urethra  ;*  but  at  what  age  the  one  or  the  other  rite  is  performed 
I  am  unable  to  state  from  my  own  observations.  That  circum- 
cision precedes  the  other  seems  to  be  sufficiently  well  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  some  young  men  where  met  with  who  had  had 
the  first-mentioned  rite  performed  upon  them,  but  not  the  latter. 
Most  of  those  we  encountered  had  one  or  the  other  central 
incisor  knocked  out,  and  all  were  more  or  less  tattooed  by  scars 
on  the  chest,  arms,  or  back.  Every  one  had  besides  the  mutila- 
tions and  embellishments  mentioned,  the  septum  of  the  nose 
pierced,  to  hold  the  "  kondell,"  or  nose-stick,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
also  considered  an  ornament,  from  their  point  of  view. 

From  the  fact  that  some  of  the  young  men,  and  all  the  boys, 
had  a  full  set  of  teeth,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  removal  of 
one  tooth  is  to  some  extent  connected  with  the  ceremonies 
that  declare  the  youth  to  have  arrived  at  the  state  of  manhood. 
There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  about  it  that  these  painful  opera- 
tions are  mainly  performed  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  courage 
and  stoicism  of  the  youths,  and  to  make  them  accustomed  to  the 
endurance  of  pain.  The  tattooing  may  besides  have  something 
to  do  with  the  distinguishing  of  the  pedigree  of  the  individual, 
but  the  marks  are  intended  principally  as  adornment. 

Regarding  the  mutilation  of  the  sexual  organ,  it  becomes 
rather  difficult  to  determine  the  purpose  which  it  is  intended  to 
serve.  The  incision  of  the  urethra  is  supposed  to  be  done  in 
order  to  prevent  over-population,  and  as  this  rite  is  principally 
practised  where  food,  as  a  rule,  is  scarce,  or  may  become  so  at 


*This  mutilation  ia  by  different  writers  variously  alluded  to  as  the 
terrible  rite,"  the  **  mika  operation,"  or  **  Start's  rite." 
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any  time  through  continuous  adverse  seasons,  this  supposition 
appears  to  be  the  most  probable  one ;  and  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  appears  to  furnish  the  most  practical  solution  of  this  im* 
portant  problem,  which  has  engaged  some  of  the  foremost 
thinkers  of  the  civilised  world  during  many  decades.  If,  how- 
ever, the  very  retarded  mental  development  of  the  Australian 
race  is  taken  into  consideration  ;  if  it  is  further  borne  in  mind 
that  most  of  them  cannot  conceive  a  number  beyond  three ;  that 
they  are  the  most  improvident  beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth  : 
that  cannibalism  is  practised  by  nearly  all  the  tribes ;  that  chil- 
dren are  destroyed  immediately  after  birth  or  later,  and  are  often 
allowed  to  succumb  through  neglect ;  that  throughout  the  whole 
continent  the  superstition  prevails  of  killing  by  the  "  pointing  of 
the  bone,''  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  ideas  are  far  too  dis- 
torted for  them  to  have  invented  a  system  for  the  prevention  of 
over-population,  which  involves  an  enormous  amount  of  fore- 
thought, and  would,  moreover,  require  a  clear  conception  of  the 
multiplication  table.  When  it  is  further  considered  that  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Australian  race  is  their  im- 
providence, and  that  the  lives  of  their  enemies  are  readily 
sacrificed  and  their  ilesh  eaten,  the  natural  result  of  over-popula- 
tion would  most  likely  be  a  more  extended  cannibalism,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  nearly  all  the  South  Sea  Islands  from  the  same 
cause.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  this  race  in  its  present 
state  of  mental  development  could  possibly  have  conceived  a 
system  with  a  high  ethical  tendency,  whilst  their  actions  contra- 
dict a  sentiment  of  such  deep  philosophy.  And,  furthermore, 
although  they  have  stringent  matrimonial  laws  in  one  respect, 
their  sexual  desires  are  so  strongly  developed  that  even  licen- 
tiousness i&  at  times  freely  indulg^  in,  in  the  face  of  which  fact 
alone  it  seems  improbable  that  they  are  likely  to  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  least  portion  of  the  pleasure  of  coition.  This  must, 
however,  to  some  extent  follow  the  slitting  of  the  urethra.  In 
consequence  of  the  mutilation  of  the  male  organ,  the  female  has 
to  submit  to  an  incision  by  which  the  vagina  is  enlarged  towards 
the  lower  side.  This  must  also  tend  to  reduce  the  excitement  to 
be  derived  from  sexual  connection,  and  seems,  therefore,  com- 
pletely against  the  natural  propensity  of  these  beings. 

The  fact  remains  undisputed,  nevertheless,  that  the  rite  is  per- 
formed, and  that  it  acts  with  great  effect  in  retarding  population 
cannot  be  doubted ;  but  whatever  its  origin  may  be  and  whence 
it  has  been  communicated  to.  the  blackfeUow  is  a  mystery. 

Considering  this  extraordinary  rite,  t<^[6ther  with  their  com- 
plicated marriage  laws,  the  existence  of  which  have  been  authenti- 
cated by  almost  everyone  who  has  become  acquainted  with  the 
customs  of  the  blacks,  besides  other  remarkable  features  of  intel- 
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lectual  culture — of  which  I  shall  make  mention  further  on — it 
comes  almost  naturally  to  one's  mind  that  they  must  be  either  the 
remnants  of  a  highly  advanced  culture  once  possessed  by  this 
people,  or  that  a  race  preceded  them  in  this  land,  who,  being 
highly  cultured,  were  gradually  suppressed,  but  not  before  im- 
planting some  important  characteristic  practices  upon  them ;  or, 
thirdly,  that  a  shipwrecked  crew  of  an  advanced  nation  spread 
these  customs  amongst  them. 

The  last  supposition  might  have  been  possible,  because  traces 
of  the  occurrences  of  wrecks  during  remote  historic  times  exist ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  very  probable,  because  in  such  a  case  these 
customs  would  have  spread  from  a  common  centre,  and  in  this 
case  would  most  likely  be  found  somewhere  near  the  coast.  How- 
ever, nearly  all  around  the  coast  of  Australia  this  most  important 
and  interesting  rite  is  not  practised  now,  but  almost  universally 
throuii^hout  the  interior. 

For  the  second  suggestion,  that  a  cultured  race  preceded  the 
present  inhabitants,  no  traces  of  any  kind  exist.  Although  it  is 
not  impossible  that  men  were  contemporaneous  with  the  now 
extinct  gigtintic  marsupials  that  inhabited  this  continent,  it  is 
almost  too  venturesome  to  state  such  a  supposition.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  quite  imaginable  that  immigrants  settled  in  Australia 
long  before  the  remotest  time  of  known  historic  events.  These 
early  dwellers,  however,  belonged,  probably,  to  a  rather  lower 
type  than  the  present  natives,  and  may  have  been  identical  with 
the  now  extinct  race  of  Tasmania. 

The  first  conjecture,  therefore,  seems  to  me  the  most  feasible  : 
that  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the  aborigines  of  Australia 
have  become  a  retrogressive  race. 

Besides  the  rite  dilated  upon  above,  it  is  strange  to  find  the 
intricate  marriage  laws  amongst  them,  that  forbid  near  blood- 
relations  from  cohabiting,  which  shows  a  deep  grasp  of  the 
detrimental  consequences  of  such  marriages,  and  involves  besides 
a  moral  standard  far  beyond  their  present  general  conception  of 
the  ethics  of  life.  There  are,  moreover,  several  other  indications 
that  favor  the  idea  that  the  race  has  become  retrogressive.  How, 
for  instance,  can  it  be  conceived  that  the  present  race  invented 
the  boomerang  ?  It  has  been  asserted  that  a  falling  gum-leaf 
gave  the  intimation  for  the  first  production  of  this  implement. 
If  this  were  true,  one  must  attribute  to  the  native  a  higher  de- 
ductive talent  than  is  at  present  perceptible.  And,  further,  how 
can  it  be  imagined  that  a  black  in  the  present  state  of  develop- 
ment could  have  invented  the  wommera,  this  marvellous  and 
unique  lever.  Admitting  that  the  application  of  a  simple  lever 
comes  almost  naturally  to  anyone  who  has  but  the  least  experi- 
ence in  the  practice  of  hand-work,  the  application  of  the  prin- 
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ciple  to  the  method  of  throwing  the  spear  becomes  far  too  com- 
plicated for  the  intellect  of  a  blackfellow.  To  this  I  must  yet 
add  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  the  belief  in  the  transmigration 
of  the  soul.  This  useless  rite,  that  is  practised  by  many  nations, 
and  is  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  the  globe,  elevated  by  many 
to  an  important  religious  ceremony,  and  retained  by  highly  cul- 
tured peoples,  although  it  lacks  all  ethical  and  aesthetic  value, 
could  hardly  have  been  devised  independently  by  the  secluded 
Australian  race.  Nor  could  the  belief  in  the  transmigration  of 
the.  soul  have  come  to  them  by  intuition,  and  consequently  it  is 
more  probably  the  result  of  the  imprints  left  behind  by  some 
highly  cultured  minds  that  influenced  their  ancestors. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  at  present  the  origin  of  the  rites,  as 
well  as  the  reason  for  their  practise,  is  completely  lost  by  the 
Australian  natives,  and  that  they  have  now  become  reduoMl  by 
them  to  habitual  customs,  practised  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  authority  over  the  young  men  and  the  women. 

The  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  is  that  prior  to  the  conmience- 
ment  of  migration  into  Australia,  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
race  must  have  been  imbued  with  a  much  higher  culture  than 
now  exists,  and  that  through  stress  of  circumstances,  and 
diversified  conditions,  their  mental,  and  also  in  some  instances 
their  physical,  calibre  has  become  reduced,  and  the  import  of 
many  of  their  customs  has  been  completely  lost  in  consequence, 
whilst  the  practice  thereof  is  retained.  If  a  people  inferior  to 
themselves  preceded  them  on  this  continent,  which  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  these  may  have  influenced  their  present  con- 
dition inasmuch  that  they  have  absorbed  them  to  some  extent ; 
for  example,  where  small  numbers  of  either  race  were  brought 
into  contact  with  each  other  in  remote  parts,  where  neither  were 
numerically  strong  enough  to  suppress  the  other,  or  where  the 
males  only  were  killed  and  the  women  allowed  to  live.  Such 
admixture  may  to  some  extent  have  influenced  the  mental  and 
physical  condition  of  some  of  the  tribes,  and  consequently  the 
diversity  now  noticed  between  many  of  them  may  not  be  due 
solely  to  the  diflerence  in  the  abundance  or  otherwise  of  the  food 
supply. 

These  conclusions  are  borne  out  by  the  facts  that  the  rites  of 
circumcision  and  mutilation  are  conjointly  practised  nearly 
throughout  the  interior  of  the  continent ;  that  the  one  or  the 
other  is  practised  in  the  intermediate  tracts,  and  that  neither  is 
practised  by  most  of  the  coastal  tribes — in  fact,  as  far  as  I  can 
ascertain  the  Kimberley  coastal  tribes  are  the  only  ones  of  this 
class  who  practice  these  rites.  To  explain  this  peculiar  phenome- 
non it  must  be  supposed  that  the  conservative  dispositions  were 
more  tenaciously  retained  by  the  natives  of  the  interior  than  with 
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those  living  near  the  coast,  which  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
when  their  secluded  manner  of  life  is  considered.  An  analogy 
may  be  found  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  the  language  and 
customs  on  some  of  the  isolated  and  remote  islands  are  often 
identical,  whilst  intermediate  places  inhabited  by  the  same  race 
have  altered  considerably. 

It  can,  therefore,  scarcely  be  credited  that  these  rites  should 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  arid  interior,  and  it  is  justly  presum- 
able that  at  one  time  all  tribes  practised  these  rites  aldce,  but 
that  they  fell  into  disuse  along  the  coast,  where  life  is  more 
variable,  when  the  tribes  increased  in  numbers ;  but  were  scrupu- 
lously retained  amongst  the  less  expanding  tribes  of  the  interior. 

Whence  and  how  the  aborigines  came  to  Australia  is  as  yet  a 
problem  veiled  in  obscurity,  and,  therefore,  for  me  to  speculate 
upon  it  at  present  would  be  too  venturesome;  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  the  steadily-advancing  progress  of  ethnological  and 
anthropological  knowledge  will  find  the  proper  clue  to  it,  and 
bring  its  solution  before  the  natural  conditions  of  the  aborigines 
are  entirely  disturbed  or  the  race  has  vanished. 

Watbb  and  Food  Supply. 

The  western  interior  of  Australia  being  entirely  devoid  of 
rivers  and  permanent  creeks  and  almost  of  any  other  permanent 
water,  the  tribes  inhabiting  this  region  have  to  depend  upon  the 
occasional  rainfalls  and  thunderstorms  for  their  water  supply. 

In  favorable  seasons,  no  doubt,  many  large  claypans  and  tem- 
porary running  streams  afford  ample  opportunities  of  securing 
this  necessity ;  but  during  continued  dry  seasons  they  have  to 
depend  solely  upon  "  rock-holes"  and  "  native  wells."  The  rock- 
holes  seem  to  be  almost  a  special  characteristic  of  this  portion  of 
Australia,  and  without  them  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
natives  to  exist.  They  are  mostly  found  in  granite,  a  softer 
mass  or  nodule  having  been  weathered  away,  thus  forming 
natural  cisterns  of  various  shapes  and  dimensions.  Some  of 
them  will  hold  many  thousand  gallons  when  filled,  and  as 
the  water  cannot  escape  by  percolation  the  supply  will  last 
for  a  long  time.  To  prevent  animals  getting  at  the  water, 
most  of  the  rock-holes  are  partly  or  entirely  filled  with  loose-lying 
sticks,  which  practice,  necessary  as  it  may  be  to  save  the  water, 
deteriorates  its  quality  considerably  by  making  it  often  look  quite 
black  and  giving  it  a  fetid  smell  and  taste.  Coming  to  a  rock- 
hole  once  some  of  the  camels  drank,  and  one  of  them  micturated 
on  the  rock  ;  the  flow  was  prevented  from  getting  into  the 
water  by  some  of  the  blacks  placing  handfuls  of  earth  quickly  in 
front  of  it.  They  behaved  in  a  very  excited  way  at  the  prospect 
of  having  their  water  polluted,  which  contrasts  rather  favorably 
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with  many  of  their  careless  and  dirty  habits.  In  sandstone  for- 
mation these  rockholes  are  never  of  great  extent,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  rock  the  water  as  a  ride  will  not  remain  so  long  in 
them. 

The  native  wells  are  irregularly  dug  holes,  rarely  very  deep, 
and  mostly  found  near  the  base  of  some  range  or  hill  where  a 
concentrating  catchment-area  promises  a  good  soakage.  These 
holes  are  also  often  filled  with  sticks  .and  debris,  and  frequently 
•even  with  sand,  to  prevent  evaporation  and  hinder  animals  from 
getting  at  the  water.  Certain  small  soakages  under  rocks  near  the 
base  of  some  hills,  known  to  the  natives,  and  yielding  only  small 
supplies,  are  always  completely  covered  up  again  when  leaving. 
The  supply  from  such  sources  is  scarcely  better  than  that  ob- 
tained from  the  roots  of  the  mallee.  This  last-mentioned  supply 
is  no  doubt  in  many  places  often  resorted  to,  and  when  the  proper 
kind  of  root  is  found  yields  a  splendid,  clear,  and  cool  water, 
that  at  times  drips  rapidly  from  the  broken  roots  when  they  are 
held  vertically.  It  requires,  however,  the  knowledge  of  an 
aborginal  to  hit  upon  the  proper  tree,  for  which  there  are  proba- 
bly some  outward  signs  only  known  to  them,  because  my  own 
•efforts  led  me  only  accidentally  to  a  root  holding  water,  after 
trying  a  good  many  before  without  obtaining  a  drop. 

Sometimes  hollow  trees  harbor  water,  and  preserve  it  for  & 
long  time  from  evaporation.  The  keen  eye  of  a  black  will  easily 
detect  such  a  reservoir  by  one  or  the  other  indication.  I  remem- 
ber on  one  occasion  that  a  native  noticed  a  string  of  ants  going 
up  and  doyra  a  tree,  entering  and  emerging  from  a  small  knot- 
hole about  his  shoulder-height  from  the  ground.  This  was  quite 
sufficient  indication  for  him,  and  making  himself  a  tube  from  a 
straight  twig,  by  loosening  the  bark  between  his  strong  jaws,  and 
then  stripping  it,  he  obtained  a  drink  by  sucking  the  water  up 
through  this  impromptu  syphon. 

The  "  wanna"  and  the  "  wera"  are  the  constantly  accompany- 
ing implements  of  the  blacks  of  the  interior,  and  are  frequently 
used  during  the  whole  day  for  the  purpose  of  digging,  either  for 
water  or  food.  The  wanna  is  used  for  loosening  the  soil,  or  as  a 
lever  when  roots  or  stones  require  lifting,  and  with  the  wera  the 
loosened  stuff  is  scooped  up.  It  does  not  take  long  to  go  down 
41  couple  of  feet  with  the  help  of  these  two  implements,  and  the 
presence  of  either  water  or  food,  whatever  the  object  of  the 
search  may  be,  is  soon  proved. 

Various  are  the  objects  looked  for  underneath  the  soil,  and  as 
the  occupation  of  the  native  consists  mainly  in  procuring  food, 
he  tries  to  secure  it  at  every  opportunity,  and  with  this  motive 
his  eyes  are  constantly  sweeping  the  ground  for  tracks  and  other 
indications  of  game.     Spying  the  track  of  a  large  lizard,  he  fol- 
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lows  it  to  the  hole,  and  with  the  wanna  soon  removes  the  sand 
for  several  yards  along  the  burrow  to  the  lizard's  tail,  by  which 
it  is  caught,  and  soon  despatched  by  swinging  it  in  the  air  and 
knocking  its  head  upon  the  ground  or  against  the  slantingly-held 
wanna.  At  times  when  these  lizards  have  long  and  divergent 
jgralleries  excavated  only  a  little  below  the  surface,  the  blacks 
break  down  these  burrows  with  their  heel  until  they  feel  the 
lizard  move  underneath.  A  more  exciting  piece  of  work  than 
digging  for  lizards  is  the  excavating  for  the  quick,  little,  banded 
anteater,  Afyrmecobitis  fctscicUtis,  which  animal  often  makes  its 
lair  over  three  feet  below  the  surface,  and  perhaps  a  longer  dis- 
tance away  from  the  entrance  of  the  burrow.  Here  the  wera 
comes  greatly  into  requisition  for  the  removal  of  the  soil  when 
it  requires  lifting  as  the  hole  is  going  down,  because  the  wanna 
is  only  useful  for  loosening  or  throwing  the  earth  backward 
when  working  near  the  surface.  To  secure  a  single  pregnant 
female  ant  of  a  wood-boring  species,  the  ground  may  often  have 
to  be  dug  several  feet  deep  along  the  side  of  a  decayed  mulga- 
tree,  because  these  insects  harbor,  as  a  rule,  near  the  bottom  of 
the  tap-roots  of  the  attacked  trees.  The  much  inflated  abdomen 
of  these  little  insects  is  sometimes  distended  to  the  size  of  a  small 
marble,  and  contains  a  bright,  light-yellow-colored  fluid  of  a 
honey-like  sweetness,  which  is  much  relished  by  the  natives,-  and 
generally  at  once  eaten  when  secured.  Other  articles  of  food, 
which  are  almost  invariably  eaten  as  soon  as  they  are  found,  are 
the  "  munbau "  and  the  "  marditti,"  the  white  larvae  of  wood- 
boring  insects.  The  first  mentioned  of  these  is  the  largest ;  it  is 
the  larva  of  a  cossus-moth,  and  grows  to  the  size  of  a  man's  finger. 
The  marditti  is  much  smaller,  and  most  likely  under  this  name 
several  kinds  of  wood-boring  larvae  are  included.  Small  birds' 
eggs  are  also  generally  devoured  at  once,  and  so  are  fruits,  berries, 
and  other  small  objects,  such  as  the  exudations  of  edible  gum  for 
instance. 

Nothing  comes  amiss  to  the  blacks  that  can  possibly  be  called 
into  requisition  as  nourishment,  but  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  interior,  as  far  as  the  Expedition  went,  their  principal 
flesh-food  is  provided  by  the  small  marsupials  that  harbor 
under  the  <rtocKa-tussocks,  and  are  commonly  called  "  spinifex 
wallabies"  (Largochestes  hirautus),  occurring  abundantly  in  many 
places  in  the  triodiorVQgion,  This  pungent  grass  affords  a  good 
shelter  as  well  as  food  for  this  animal,  which  lives  to  a  great 
-extent  upon  its  stems.  The  blacks  are  very  expert  at  killing  the 
animals  with  the  "  turtimbo,"  or  short  throwing-stick,  which  they 
handle  dexterously,  rarely  missing  their  aim  when  they  throw  it. 
However,  the  many  large  porcupine-shaped  tussocks  of  triodia 
that  cover  the  ground  shelter  the  little  animals  well  in  their  quick 
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and  erratic  course.  If,  therefore,  the  natives  cannot  get  a  clear 
shot  at  them  within  30  yards  they  rarely  throw  the  weapon.  To 
enable  them  better  to  get  at  this  game  they  constantly  bum 
large  patches  of  the  "spinifex"  grass,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
easily  ignited  substances,  green  or  dry.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
drop  a  few  sparks  into  a  tussock,  and  the  sturdy  plants  will  soon 
flare  up  with  a  crackling  noise,  the  flames  rapidly  spreading 
before  the  breeze. 

About  the  ranges  and  granite-hills  on  the  northern  margin 
of  the  Victoria  Desert  great  numbers  of  rock  wallabies  {PetrogcUt 
IcUeralia)  are  found  that  are  well  protected  by  the  many  shelters 
in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks  and  the  cavities  underneath  them. 
These  animals  are  very  shy  during  daytime,  and  run  quickly 
along  the  ledges  and  crags  when  they  are  disturbed,  disappearing 
from  sight  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Towards  night,  however, 
they  leave  their  shelters  more  leisurely  to  feed  on  the  surround- 
ing ground,  their  favorite  feeding-places  being  often  indicated 
by  well-beaten  paths  leading  towards  them.  Soon  after  sunset 
and  during  the  short  twilight  they  hover  about  the  rocks, 
sitting  upright  and  brushing  themselves  in  the  warm  air,  which 
is  at  this  time  radiating  from  the  rocks  that  have  been  heated  by 
the  sun  during  the  day.  During  this  time  they  may  be  more 
easily  approached,  and  without  much  difheulty  stalked  to  within 
spear's  throw.  In  many  places  throughout  the  country  and  par- 
ticularly near  some  of  the  rocks,  brushwood  fences  are  found  that 
serve,  or  have  served,  the  purpose  of  trapping  game.  These  fences 
are  about  two  feet  high,  and  simply  made  of  broken-down  shrubs 
and  branches  of  trees,  mainly  mulga,  and  converge  to  an  angle 
after  extending  for  a  long  distance  over  the  ground.  Sometimes 
they  are  over  half  a  mile  long  and  no  doubt  have  been  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  animals  driven  into  for  a  final 
battue  at  the  angular  portion.  Near  the  rocks  I  have  seen  them 
constructed  in  a  zigzag  shape,  with  a  self-acting  trap  at  the  apex 
of  the  angles  furthest  away  from  the  rocks.  This  trap  is  simply 
a  squarely  dug  hole  just  outside  of  the  brush-fence  about  18 
inches  wide  and  four  feet  deep,  with  almost  vertical  sides,  which 
is  sometimes  lightly  covered  with  a  few  thin  branches.  At  the 
inner  side  of  the  fence  a  piece  of  rock  about  six  inches  high  is 
placed  a  few  inches  from  the  hole,  and  a  bar  consisting  of  a  stout 
sapling  is  laid  across  the  corner  on  top  of  the  fence  above  the 
stone.  The  latter  contrivance  seems  to  be  intended  partly  to 
hide  the  hole  and  partly  to  make  the  game  jump  the  stone  and 
tumble  into  the  hole,  from  which  it  cannot  escape.  The  noctur- 
nal habit  of  the  rock-wallabies  is  here  taken  advantage  of,  but 
probably  at  times  the  game  is  also  driven  into  the  traps.  (See 
pi.  19.) 
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About  the  Everard  Range  some  opossums  are  found,  which 
are  easily  caught  in  the  stunted  mallee-trees.  Whether  this 
animal  occurs  in  the  Victoria  Desert  I  ain  unable  to  state,  not 
iiaving  had  an  opportunity  of  securing  one  during  the  march 
across  that  district,  but  it  is  very  possible  that  it  does,  because  it 
is  known  about  the  Fraser  Range,  where  I  did  not  see  it  either, 
but  obtained  the  name  for  it  from  the  blacks  by  means  of  a  pro- 
pared  skin.  At  the  same  time  they  could  not  give  me  the  name 
of  the  rock-wallaby  and  of  other  animals  I  showed  them  the 
iskins  of. 

Kangaroos  and  emus  occur  throughout  the  interior,  for  tracks 
of  these  were  occasionally  seen  by  me  during  the  journey,  and 
the  animals  came  several  times  under  my  observation  near  the 
various  ranges,  where  no  doubt  they  occur  more  frequently  than 
in  the  waterless  districts.  This  large  game  is  stalked  and 
speared,  and  may  be  at  times  it  is  also  driven  into  the  brush- 
wood enclosures  mentioned  above. 

The  eggs  of  the  emu  yield  a  good  food  supply  in  early  spring, 
and  mallee  hens'  (Leipoa  ocellata)  eggs  must  also  be  plentiful  at 
<;ertain  times,  as  the  nests  of  these  birds  were  frequently  seen. 

A  considerable  number  of  eagles  inhabit  the  "spinifex"  country, 
where  this  bird  preys  mainly  upon  the  J^argochestes.  As  none 
of  the  trees  grow  to  a  great  height,  the  nests  are  easily  robbed. 
That  some  of  them  had  been  searched  for  eggs  or  fledglings  was 
proved  by  the  presence  of  saplings  placed  against  several  trees  to 
assist  the  natives  in  climbing.  Eagle  eggs  I  had  once  an  oppor- 
tunity of  eating,  and  found  them  very  palatable,  and  in  no  way 
rank,  as  one  might  reasonably  have  expected,  considering  that 
the  bird  lives  entirely  upon  flesh-food,  and  that  its  own  flesh 
smells  very  offensively.  In  fact,  it  is  so  offensive  that  our  dog 
would  not  eat  it  after  it  had  been  roasted,  although  he  was  eager 
for  a  little  fresh  meat.  The  blacks,  however,  seem  to  eat  the 
eagle,  because  they  always  regretted  when  the  rifle  bullet  missed 
them — as  was  frequently  the  case  during  the  early  part  of  the 
journey  whilst  we  had  aboriginal  visitors. 

All  the  other  flesh-food  the  blacks  secure  is  very  tasty,  if  pre- 
pared in  their  own  fashion,  namely,  cooked  in  the  hot  sand  under 
the  embers  of  the  fire,  whether  it  is  opossum,  lizard,  or  egg,  be- 
cause it  retains  its  flavor  to  perfection  by  broiling  in  its  own 
juice.  I  have  tasted  all  these  things,  and  found  them  delicious, 
particularly  the  iguanas.  The  fur  of  the  animals  is  removed  by 
plucking  it  out,  and  the  entrails  are  abstracted  through  a  small 
incision,  that  is  stopped  up  with  a  little  grass ;  when  cooked,  and 
the  skin  peeled  off,  the  flesh  looks  as  inviUng  as  any  dish  can. 
The  lizards  are  cooked  as  they  are  caught ;  the  skin  peels  easily 
off  when  they  are  done,  and  the  entrails  are  conglobated.     When 
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in  a  hurry,  I  have  also  seen  the  blacks  put  the  game,  whatever  it 
may  be,  on  top  of  the  fire,  which  is  a  quicker  process  of  cooking 
it,  but  does  not  make  it  so  palatable,  as  in  that  way  it  often  gets 
scorched  on  the  outside  before  it  is  scarcely  heated  through. 

The  vegetable  food  is  far  less  tasty,  and  also  less  nutritious. 
Principally  the  seeds  of  the  various  acacias  and  some  grass  seeds 
are  looked  for,  and,  when  pounded,  are  mixed  with  water  and 
formed  into  cakes,  which  are  baked  in  the  primitive  fashion  on 
hot  ashes.  Near  some  of  the  larger  rock-holes  the  flat  surfaces 
of  the  surrounding  rocks  bear  traces  of  the  grinding  operations, 
that  most  likely  have  been  carried  on  in  the  same  locality  for 
generations.  Alany  of  these  spots  are  not  only  worn  quite  smooth, 
but  are  also  ground  away  to  some  depth  into  the  rock,  forming 
concave  indentations  through  repeated  working  in  one  place. 
Small  oval-shaped  boulders  that  have  been  used  for  grinding,  and 
are  worn  smooth  in  consequence  on  the  one  side,  can  be  found 
lying  about  in  many  directions ;  they  are  of  different  sizes,  and 
have  evidently  been  used  either  with  one  or  both  hands. 

The  seeds  of  the  Kurrajong  ( Brachychiton  Gregorii)  are  eaten 
when  roasted,  and  are  then  a  very  agreeable  tasting  food,  much 
resembling  pea-nuts.  Very  frequently  when  this  tree  was  met  with 
in  the  Victoria  Desert  some  bruised  roots  of  it  were  found  lying 
about,  indicating  that  they  had  been  chewed  for  their  sap  and  the 
nutriment  they  contained.  The  taste  of  the  young  roots  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  nuts,  and  on  the  bark  of  these  trees  nearest  the 
wood  a  thin  layer  of  a  glutinous  substance  is  found,  which  is  of  a 
similar  flavor,  though  rather  sweeter,  but  certainly  of  a  very  plea- 
sant taste.  However,  this  seems  to  be  only  a  kind  of  make-shift  fc»od 
and  is  probably  only  resorted  to  when  hunger  is  pinching  very 
hard.  T^e  same  may  be  said  of  the  food  prepare  from  the  baik 
of  the  mallee  roots,  although  these  trees  occur  more  abnndantly 
and  are  oftener  called  into  requisition  as  food  suppliers.  Only 
the  bark  of  the  younger  roots  is  used — that  is  to  say,  those  meas- 
uring from  half  an  inch  to  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter; 
the  bark  of  the  larger  roots  being  too  woody.  After  the  bark  is 
stripped  it  is  placed  on  a  slow  fire,  and  in  a  little  while  the  outer 
black  skin  becomes  blistered  and  loosened  by  the  development  of 
vapor,  and  is  then  easily  removed.  When  this  is  done  the  bark 
is  dried  on  the  embers  till  it  gets  perfectly  crisp,  and  then  it  is 
broken  into  small  fragments.  Of  these  a  handful  is  taken  and 
firmly  held  down  by  the  left  hand  on  a  thick  piece  of  bark,  and 
with  the  wanna  firmly  held  in  the  right  hand  it  is  pounded  into 
a  kind  of  dust  that  closely  resembles  the  broken  awns  of  barley. 
The  skill  displayed  by  the  women  during  this  manipulation  is  to 
be  admired.  An  opening  of  only  about  an  inch  in  diameter  is 
left  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  just 
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about  wide  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  the  wanna.  This  being  a 
heavy  cudgel  of  about  four  feet  in  length  and  an  inch  thick,  with 
the  one  end  rounded  and  sharpened  and  well  hardened  in  the  fire, 
is  held  a  few  inches  above  the  sharpened  end  and  brought  down 
with  some  force  upon  the  firmly  pressed  bark.  An  unsteady  hand 
would  never  hit  the  small  surface  with  the  accuracy  necessary  to 
avoid  inflicting  very  nasty  wounds  upon  the  other  hand.  How- 
ever, the  strokes  hit  the  right  place  unerringly  in  moderately 
rapid  succession,  which  excited  my  astonishment  the  more  be- 
cause the  wanna  has  to  be  held  somewhat  slantingly. 

Several  herbaceous  plants  yield  them  food  also,  but  I  will  only 
mention  the  Nurgu-nurgu  (Thysanotus  Pateraoni)^  the  tuberous 
roots  of  which  are  frequently  eaten  and  generally  consumed  raw, 
but  sometimes  they  are  roasted.  The  taste  of  these  tubers  is  rather 
insipid  and  watery  (ate  them  only  raw),  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  makes  a  wholesome  diet,  and  to  some  extent  quenches 
thirst ;  the  plant  occurs  plentifully  in  places. 

According  to  information  received  from  some  coastal  blacks, 
those  of  the  interior  are  cannibals,  and  rather  despised  by  them 
for  this  reason.  Some  of  the  white  settlers  corroborate  this  state- 
ment, and  considering  the  terrible  hardships  and  frequent  times 
of  starvation  they  must  have  to  endure  during  prolonged  droughts 
it  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  flesh-hunger  leads  them 
to  resort  to  such  a  practice.  Whilst  they  domesticate  the  dingo 
and  make  a  pet  of  it,  they  also  eat  it,  about  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  because  I  found  the  bones  and  skulls  of  this  animal 
near  some  old  camps  at  Skirmish  Hill.  An  introduced  animal, 
the  domesticated  cat,  has  become  feral  far  into  the  interior, 
most  likely  from  West  Australia,  migrating  gradually  eastward, 
and  is  found  now  occasionally  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  Barrow  Range.  Here  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  one  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Streich  by  a  native.  This  animal  contributes 
considerably  towards  the  larder  of  the  aborigines,  particularly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Fraser  Range,  where,  as  I  am  informed, 
they  occur  frequently.  • 

The  blacks  will  eat  as  long  as  there  is  food,  and  only  when  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  demolish  all  they  have  in  one  sitting  will 
they  reserve  some  for  the  morrow. 

It  may  surprise  many,  but  it  is  nevertheless  perfectly  true, 
that  I  have  seen  a  black  eat  a  large  emu  egg,  two  iguanas  of 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  two  opossums  at  one  meal. 

Native  Art. 
personal  decoration. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  blacks  of  Australia  possess  a 
certain  artistic  taste,  and  however  crude  their  attempts  at  the 
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reproduction  of  objects  may  be,  it  is  apparent  that  the  intontioii 
is  to  please  the  eye,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  first  stimulant  for 
such  attempts.  This  comes  perhaps  more  particularly  into  play 
in  the  ornamenting  of  their  bodies,  in  the  application  of  colors, 
as  well  as  in  the  decoration  of  their  heads  with  feathers  and 
other  embellishments.  The  lines  on  their  bodies  are  often  very 
gracefully  put  on,  and  considering  that  every  one  is  his  own  decor- 
ator, the  elegant  and  symmetrical  curves  one  may  sometimes  see 
upon  them  are  not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  on  account  of 
their  accuracy  almost  surprising.  Some  of  the  more  striking  de- 
signs are  depicted  upon  the  figures  represented  on  plates  12 
to  21. 

Although  no  doubt  the  tattoo-scars  are  considered  by  them  to 
be  ornamental,  the  want  of  symmetry  forbids  their  being  classed 
as  artistic  from  our  standpoint,  but  as  long  as  it  is  acknowledged 
that  they  are  intended  to  be  decorative,  art  is  implied  from  a 
blackfelloVs  point  of  view. 

ROCK-PAINTINGS. 

The  rock  paintings  are  mostly  imitations  of  objects  coming  fre- 
<]uently  under  their  observations,  and  considering  the  very 
scanty  choice  of  material  at  their  disposal,  as  well  as  the  primit- 
ive appliances  for  executing  them  with,  they  are  in  many  in- 
stances very  creditably  reproduced.  Some  no  doubt  are  meaning- 
less, and  are  probably  only  intended  for  pleasing  lines,  or  the 
attempt  to  produce  such.  Others  probably  may  convey  a  distinct 
meaning!  somewhat  in  the  sense  of  those  conveyed  by  the 
message  sticks,  and  consequently  deserve  to  be  considered  as  true 
symbolic  hieroglyphics.  The  consideration  of  these,  howeirer,  is 
difficult,  principally  on  account  of  the  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  blacks  possessed  by  us,  and  the  consequent  diffi- 
culty of  grasping  the  idealization  of  their  thoughts. 

According  to  their  execution,  which  differed  considerably  and 
proved  the  greater  or  lesser  skill  and  patience  of  the  painters,  the 
impression  made  by  these  paintings  were  very  variable.  This 
will  be  more  particularly  touched  upon  when  the  different  paint- 
ings are  separately  described. 

It  is  well  worth  noting  that  those  observed  were  found  within 
the  South  Australian  boundary,  and  none  at  all  were  met  with 
in  Western  Australia.  This  may  to  some  extent  be  due  to  the 
absence  of  sandstone,  because  in  the  granite  formation  and  sand- 
drifts,  rock-shelters  and  flat  escarpments  rarely  occur.  Only  the 
paintings  from  Mount  lUbillie  soakage,  at  the  Everard  Range, 
and  one  other  group  were  found  on  granite ;  all  others  were  on 
sandstone. 

The  first  group  of  rock-paintings  met  with  were  those  at  the 
Arcoeillinna  Wells,  which  were  known  to  previous  visitors.     Be- 
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fore  describing  them,  however,  in  detail,  I  reproduce  the  notes 
made  on  the  spot  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

**  Near  these  wells,  which  were  sunk  by  the  Water  Conserva- 
tion Depaitment  of  South  Australia  a  few  years  back,  are  two 
rock  shelters,  known  to  contain  paintings  by  aboriginals.  Coming 
from  the  east,  the  low  sandstone  range  near  the  wells  runs 
almost  north  and  south,  and  is  broken  by  a  narrow  gap  scarcely 
more  than  a  chain  wide.  On  the  left  side  of  this  gap,  facing 
towards  the  north-east,  these  two  rock  shelters  are  situated  ; 
the  one  is  live  paces  deep,  and  double  that  in  length,  and  the 
other  only  about  one-third  of  these  dimensions.  The  larger  has 
two  openings,  having  a  natural  pillar  nearly  in  the  ceatre  of  its 
face.  It  is  well  arched,  and  high  enough  to  enable  a  man  to 
stand  upright  in  the  greater  part  of  it.  In  this  cave  most  of  the 
paintings  are  found,  in  fact  the  roof,  as  well  as  the  sides,  are 
more  or  less  covered  with  them,  and  in  many  cases  they  overlap 
one  another.  Several  broken  native  grinding  stones  indicate 
that  this  place  has  been  a  favorite  spot  to  grind  up  the  various 
pigments,  and  the  many  daubs  upon  the  walls  leave  the  im- 
pression that  the  effect  of  the  colors  has  been  tried  upon  them 
After  their  preparation.  One  is  vividly  reminded  of  the  rear 
parts  of  a  painter's  workshop,  where  all  the  paints  are  tried  on 
the  back  of  the  doors  and  the  walls,  and  the  brushes  are  cleaned 
of  the  paint  after  work. 

"  The  designs  are  undoubtedly  of  different  age,  and  in  many 
instances,  particularly  on  the  roof,  which  is  nearly  black,  are 
obliterated  by  smoke.  No  doubt  during  wet  weather  these  shel- 
ters have  often  been  inhabited  by  natives,  indications  of  whose 
visits  are  left  behind  in  the  shape  of  ashes  and  cinders,  and  a 
great  number  of  quondong  stones  strewn  over  the  floor. 

"  I  have  made  copies  of  the  oest-preserved  and  most  interest- 
ing designs,  many  of  which  occur  repeatedly.  Such  an  enormous 
number  of  birds's  tracks  are  everywhere  represented,  that  it 
almost  seems  as  if  this  design  has  been  the  one  to  try  the  brush 
upon  first.  The  copies  are  kept,  as  near  as  possible,  in  propor- 
tion to  one  another,  and  are  reduced  to  about  one-twelfth  to  one- 
sixteenth  of  their  natural  size.  The  colors  are  white  and  dull 
red,  produced  probably  by  pipeclay  and  ochre. — ArcoeifHniia 
Welh,  25th  May,  189i:' 

Plate  9. 

The  kangaroo  and  bird-tracks,  of  the  latter  mostly  those  of  the 
bustard  and  one  of  an  emu,  are  easily  recognisable ;  and  so  are 
the  snakes,  one  with  a  dilated  head  near  the  left  upper  corner 
and  the  other  without  a  head  near  the  lower  comer  on  the  same 
side.  Another  representation  to  the  right  of  the  upper  snake  is 
undoubtedly  meant  for  a  fringed  apron,  as  is  worn  by  some  tribes 
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after  certain  rites  have  been  performed  upon  the  wearer.  The 
large  white  design  in  the  right  lower  comer  may  perhaps  hare 
been  intended  to  represent  a  kangaroo.  It  is  a  very  old  painting, 
and  was  much  obliterated,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  is  painted  over 
with  bustard-tracks.  Four  of  the  red  designs  may  probablj 
represent  shields,  but  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  tribes  living 
near  the  place  use  shields,  and  if  so  scarcely  any  of  that  shape 
and  dimension  (presuming  that  they  were  a  representation  of  or 
about  their  natural  size),  this  remains  an  open  question.  As  far 
as  I  know,  only  the  tribes  near  Adelaide  and  those  living  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Murray  hod  wide  shields  something  like  the 
paintings  they  represent.  Wide  shields  are  also  used  by  the 
coast  natives  of  J^orthern  Queensland.  But  how  could  the 
painter  have  become  acquainted  with  this  shape  ?  The  drawings, 
it  may  be  said,  are  probably  produced  by  an  ambassador  of  the 
tribes  that  have  shields  like  them,  either  as  a  memento  of  his 
visit,  or  to  illustrate  these  objects  to  the  tribe  visited  by  him. 
Even  this  is  scarcely  credible,  and  therefore  I  must  leave  them 
unexplained,  together  with  the  other  peculiar  representations. 
Circles,  and  circles  within  circles,  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
as  will  be  seen  later  on,  and  have  undoubtedly  a  symbolic  mean- 
ing, which  it  is  hardly  safe  to  sjjeculate  upon.  The  divided 
white  oval  with  cross  bars  will  also  be  referred  to  later  on. 

PlaU  10,  a. 

**  About  two  and  a-quarter  miles  to  the  n.n.e.  from  Arcoeil- 
linna  the  Wa-Wee  rockholes  are  situated.  These  are  basins  in 
the  bed  of  the  watercourse,  and  are  likely  to  hold  water  for  a 
considerable  time  when  once  tilled.  The  neighborhood  has  been 
the  camping-place  of  natives  from  time  to  time,  traces  of  whom 
are  abundantly  perceptible.  In  the  sandstone  cliflfs  close  by  are 
found  a  number  of  cavities  fit  for  shelter,  some  of  which  contain 
paintings.  But  only  those  in  one  of  the  largest  are  worthy  of 
note;  in  all  the  others  only  bustard  tracks  are  foUnd.  The 
cavity  opens'  to  the  south,  and  is  only  a  few  paces  wide,  and 
about  four  deep,  but  not  high  enough  to  stand  up  in.  Mr. 
Streich  copied  some  of  the  drawings  yesterday,  of  which  I  have 
taken  a  tracing.     They  are  done  with  red  ochre." — 26,  5,  91. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  blacks  adapt  already  existing 
outlines  to  their  intended  designs  is  here  particularly  well 
exemplified.  A  natural  depression  in  the  rock  resembling  the 
shape  of  an  eye  is  utilised  to  represent  that  organ,  and  the 
adaptation  is  certainly  a  success.  Another  such  adaptation  (not 
represented)  was  noticed  in  a  similar  cavity  close  by,  where  the 
cracks  and  cleavages  formed  irregular  squares  on  the  uneven  sur- 
face of  the  rock.     These  had  been  margined   with  red  lines,  and 
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represented  a  lar^  turtle.  A  representation  frequently  met 
with  is  a  snake  about  to  enter  a  natural  crack.  On  this  plate 
we  see  a  snake  going  towards  what  seems  to  be  intended  for  a 
crack.  The  design  near  the  bottom  represents  a  much  enlarged 
centipede,  and  so  probably  is  the  one  above  it,  but  it  is  more 
clumsily  executed.  Besides  a  kangaroo  and  two  bird-tracks, 
easily  recognisable  as  such,  the  other  designs  are  abstruse  ;  but  a 
certain  elegance  in  their  execution  is  very  striking.  Here  the 
circle  within  circles  is  also  met  with. 

Plate  10,  b. 

These  marks  were  found  on  the  flat  face  of  sandstone  at  Camp 
12  on  the  western  side  of  the  Coffin-shaped  Mountain  (a  sand- 
stone ridge,  so  named  on  account  of  the  resemblance  to  a  coffin 
from  the  distance),  near  the  base  of  a  narrow  precipitous  valley, 
and  about  a  chain  be^ow  a  small  water  reservoir  under  an  over- 
hanging rock. 

The  marks  are  very  regularly  drawn,  particularly  the  largest 
of  them,  and  in  my  opinion  were  put  on  the  rock  to  mark  the 
place  of  the  water. 

The  barred  oval  mark  on  Plate  I.  is  most  likely  intended  to 
convey  a  similar  meaning. 

Plate  11. 

The  drawings  represented  on  this  plate  are  placed  in  the  same 
relative  position  as  they  were  found,  and  reduced  to  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  original  size. 

The  uppermost,  no  doubt,  represents  a  huge  snake,  and  the  one 
just  below  to  the  left  is  a  splendid  representation  of  an  iguana. 
Neither  have  a  head,  which  I  notice  in  most  cases  is  omitted  or 
hidden  when  reptiles  are  represented.  The  two  imperfect  human 
foot-prints  have  undoubtedly  been  produced  by  placing  the  foot, 
previously  smeared  with  the  pigment,  against  the  rock-face ;  it 
will  be  noticed  that  they  are  both  prints  of  the  same  foot,  namely, 
the  left.  Two  other  designs  are  easily  recognisable  as  represent- 
ing baskets ;  both  are  excellent  drawings,  particularly  the  one  to 
the  left,  which  is  beyond  dispute  the  best  representation  of  an 
object  found  amongst  the  whole  series  reproduced.  Whether  the 
perspective  of  this  drawing  is  produced  intentionally,  or  is  merely 
the  result  of  an  accident,  cannot  be  decided  positively,  but  I  in- 
cline to  the  last  supposition.  Perspective,  although  sometimes 
applied  without  any  particular  knowledge  of  the  rules,  is  generally 
the  stumbling-block  of  amateur  artists ;  the  want  of  a  correct 
application,  and  often  a  total  absence  of  it,  characterises  their 
attempts  at  reproduction.  Even  such  an  advanced  nation  as  the 
Chinese  were  entirely  ignorant  of  perspective,  until  photography 
made  them  cognizant  of  it,  and  they  now  apply  it  at  times,  though 
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they  are  probably  still  unacquainted  with  its  principles.  Chil- 
•dren's  drawings  are  always  **  flat,"  because  they  try  to  draw 
things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  appear.  However,  admittu^ 
that  the  special  peculiarity  of  the  drawing  is  merely  accidental, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  lines  are  extremely  gracefnl,  and 
must  have  b^en  executed  by  a  practised  hand. 

Again  the  circle-within-circle  design  is  met  with,  besides  two 
other  delineations,  that  challenge  explanation. 

These  drawings  are  from  an  extensive  rock-shelter  near  the 
soakage  at  the  base  of  Mount  Illbillie,  and  depicted  upon 
granite. 

PlaU  12. 

The  locality  of  these  remarkable  paintings  is  about  30  miles 
to  the  south  from  Camp  4.  This  point  is  the  termination  of  a 
low  sandstone  ridge,  which,  starting  at  some  elevated  ground  u> 
the  north,  extends  a  few  miles  into  the  sand-drifts  which  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  country.  The  ridge  wedges  out,  so  to 
say,  both  horizontally  as  well  as  laterally;  and  at  its  southern 
end  has  a  very  distinct,  almost  central  depression  about  a  chain 
wide,  which  is  flanked  by  more  or  less  vertical  escarpments  for 
some  distance  on  both  sides.  Near  the  end  of  one  of  these 
•escarpments  facing  the  west,  the  paintings  are  exposed  on  a  very 
flat  surface  of  yellowish- grey  sandstone.  They  cover  about  12 
feet  of  a  plane  surface  over  six  feet  high,  and  are  in  splendid 
preservation,  which  is  particularly  remarkable  on  account  of 
their  complete  exposui'e  to  wind  and  weather.  As  will  be  seen, 
three  colors  are  used  in  their  production — red  and  white, 
previously  met  with,  and  black.  This  black  color  is  probably 
produced  with  powdered  charcoal,  and  as  it  will  not  form  a  pig- 
ment with  water,  fat  must  have  been  employed  with  it.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  in  this  case  fat  was  also  used  with  the  other 
colors,  because  of  their  line  preservation,  which  could  hardly  be 
expected  if  they  were  only  mixed  with  water. 

When  my  eyes  fell  upon  this  painting,  the  impression  it  made 
-cannot  l>e  otherwise  described  than  that  of  delightful  surprise, 
and  considering  tliat  it  was  quite  an  unexpected  sight,  after 
several  days  journeying  over  sandhills,  this  break  in  the  mono- 
tonous landscape  produced  a  charm  and  flush  of  excitement  that 
was  not  previously  experienced. 

That  this  is  the  finest  sample  of  aboriginal  ioonism  met  with 
■during  the  journey  of  the  Expedition  cannot  be  questioned,  and 
probably  nowhere  else  in  Australia  has  anything  superior  yet 
been  found. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  figures  can,  however,  be 
given,  save  that  a  few  are  intended  to  represent  snakes,  and  that 
the  rows  of  bustard-tracks  cannot  be  mistaken.     All  others  are 
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incomprehensible ;  but  that  they  were  not  executed  simply  for 
idle  sport  becomes  more  evident  the  longer  one  looks  upon  them. 
They  probably  possess  a  symbolic  meaning,  which  I  confess  my- 
self unable  to  elucidate.  I  must,  however,  here  express  regret 
that  in  former  times,  when  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of 
natives,  the  opportunities  for  observation  were  vastly  more 
promising  than  they  are  now,  so  little  information  has  been 
acquired  as  to  the  ideas  of  the  aborigines,  and  the  meaning  of 
their  peculiar  markings.  The  best  chances  of  elucidating  these 
symbols  are  now,  alas,  almost  hopelessly  lost,  because  wherever 
similar  peculiar  markings  are  met  with  in  other  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia which  vmight  perhaps  furnish  a  key  to  the  rest,  nobody  is 
left  to  translate  them.  The  few  living  remnants  of  the  numerous 
decayed  tribes  have  either  entirely  lost  all  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  these  markings  or  have  become,  through  contact  with 
the  white  population,  so  addicted  to  lying  that  their  evidence  is 
entirely  untrustworthy. 

The  preservation  and  correct  reproduction  of  everything  at 
present  obtainable  may  yet  do  something  towards  solving  the 
question,  Whence  the  aborigines  of  Australia  ?  But  this  task 
would  be  incomparably  lightened  if  the  true  significance  of  these 
tokens  could  he  obtained  from  the  authors  themselves.  Correct 
information  about  these  matters  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  language,  together  with  an  accurate  understanding  of 
their  traditions  and  mythology,  are  the  most  promising  factors  in 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  to  elucidate  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered not  only  in  the  light  of  a  highly  interesting  anthro- 
pological research,  but  also  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  previous  owners 
of  this  continent,  as  well  as  to  our  descendants. 

Close  to  Camp  4  some  paintings  existed  on  the  face  of  an  over- 
hanging rock,  but  I  have  not  noted  any  particulars  about  them. 
I  was  promised  that  they  should  be  copied  during  my  five  days*^ 
absence  from  camp,  but  it  was  neglected.  On  the  dioritic  dyke 
that  crests  the  ridge  of  the  granitic  range  lying  about  two  miles 
to  the  south,  I  noticed  two  rings,  about  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  the  outlines  of  which  were  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
wide,  chipped  or  scratched  on  the  flat  face  of  a  block  of  this  hard 
rock.  On  the  dioritic  dyke  at  the  top  of  Sawback  Hill  two  or 
three  marks  like  a  "  broad  arrow  "  were  observed  to  have  been 
worked  into  the  rock.  These  I  have  not  seen,  but  they  were 
probably  intended  to  represent  emu-tracks. 

Plate  13. 

"  About  five  miles  s.-w.  from  Camp  6,  at  the  first  rocky  hill, 
paintings  were  noticed  on  a  rock-shelter  facing  us  as  we  came 
along.     I  made  a  hurried  sketch  of  them.     They  are  done  with 
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a  certain  freedom  of  hand  that  makes  them  very  interesting. 
The  rings,  which  are  done  in  red  ochre,  are  executed  Mrith  psr- 
ticular  care.  Close  to  the  rock-shelter  is  a  small  waterhole,  and 
further  along  in  a  rent  is  a  larger  one  of  about  seven  feet  in 
diameter." 

The  foregoing  are  my  notes  made  on  the  22nd  June,  189], 
which  give  a  fair  description  of  the  locality. 

Here  again  three  colors  have  been  used,  which  are  retained  in 
the  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  drawings. 

Excepting  the  two  huge  snakes  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  the 
only  realistic  representation  is  the  black  design  to  the  left,  which 
depicts  a  branch  with  leaves.  ' 

About  the  black  ligure  to  the  right  of  the  branch,  it  has  heen 
suggested  to  me  that  it  may  be  intended  for  a  rider  on  horseback. 
This  is  not  improbable,  because  this  part  of  the  country  is  close 
to  where  several  exploring  parties  have  passed  along,  and  conse- 
quently some  blacks  must  have  seen  a  rider,  and  this  would  no 
doubt  create  a  deal  of  discussion,  and  might  easily  have  led  to 
an  attempt  at  illustration. 

The  other  designs  I  can  only  comment  upon  as  far  as  their 
execution  goes,  which  it  will  be  acknowledged  is  excellent,  and 
shows  a  deal  of  skill.  The  accuracy  with  which  the  rings  are 
finished,  and  the  freedom  of  sweep  with  which  the  principal 
lines  of  the  design  to  their  right  are  formed  places  the  drawings 
amongst  the  best  of  their  class. 

This  completes  the  notes  on  the  rock-paintings,  which,  it  will 
be  observed,  were  found,  with  one  exception,  within  a  compara- 
tively limited  area.  The  exception  are  the  circular  marks  found 
near  Camp  12,  which  locality  lies  probably  within  the  territory 
of  the  Blyth  Range  tribe.  If  the  highest  elevation  of  the 
Everard  Range  is  taken  as  the  centre,  the  localities  all  lie  within 
a  radius  of  75  miles,  and  the  paintings  are,  therefore,  probably 
entirely  attributable  to  one  tribe,  namely,  the  Everard  Range 
tribe,  as  I  have  called  it  from  ignorance  of  their  correct  tribal 
name. 

A  comparison  of  these  paintings  with  those  from  other  locali- 
ties and  produced  by  other  trib^,  I  feel  certain,  will  prove  an 
interesting  and  instructive  study.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  some 
iconographer  better  qualified  than  myself  will  succeed  with  the 
aid  of  other  available  material  in  interpreting  their  significanct. 

ETCHINGS   ON    BABK. — WORMA. 

The  etchings  on  bark,  of  which  three  representations  are  given 
on  Plate  16,  were  obtained  at  the  Eraser  Range,  the  only  place 
at  which  they  were  noticed. 

These  etchings  are  of  special  interest  as  a  proof  that  the  desire, 
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noticed  amongst  aborigines  in  ail  parts  of  the  globe,  to  figure 
natural  objects  is  also  inherent  to  the  natives  of  Australia.  They 
have  no  particular  meaning  beyond  the  attempt  at  imitation ; 
but  because  flat  rock-faces  and  rock-shelters  are  not  available  in 
this  semi-desert  land,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  slips  of  bark  are 
adapted  by  the  talented  of  the  tribe  to  display  their  skill  upon. 
From  the  explanation  given  to  me  by  the  native  who  made  the 
etchings,  or  at  least  who  possessed  them,  the  artist  intends  to  be 
a  landscape  painter.  No.  1  he  gave  me  as  representing  his 
"  country,"  which  means  probably  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
Fraser  Range.  In  No.  2  the  principal  figure  represents  a  tree, 
and  No.  3  is  intended  for  another  part  of  the  country. 

There  is  this  broad  distinction  between  the  rock-paintings  and 
the  bark-etchings,  that  in  the  first  case  single  objects  only  are 
selected  for  representation,  whereas  in  the  bark-etchings  an 
attempt  is  made  to  reproduce  more  complex  subjects. 

The  markings  are  produced  by  means  of  a  stylus  of  hard  wood 
upon  the  freshly-peeled  bark.     (See  "  Worma"  in  Vocabulary.) 

CARVINGS. 

Under  this  heading  I  also  include  the  markings  by  charring 
with  a  pointed  ember,  the  execution  of  which  I  observed  on 
several  occasions  at  the  Fraser  Range.  I  have  seen  Kondells, 
Tallas,  and  Unains  marked  in  this  way,  and,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  this  method  of  ornamenting  is  the  one  most  preval- 
ent amongst  the  tribes  met  with  at  the  South-Eastem  point  of 
our  journey.  The  Balgas  are  frequently  only  jaggedly  incised  by 
means  of  a  sharp  stone,  ^dthout  the  least  attempt  at  design.  The 
markings  of  the  message-sticks,  when  not  made  with  a  pointed 
ember,  are  cut  with  a  sharp-edged  piece  of  flint,  and  sometimes 
very  fine  lines  are  produced  in  this  way,  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  pi. 
15.      None  of  all  this  carving  can  be  regarded  as  very  artistic. 

It  struck  me  as  being  very  remarkable  that  not  a  single  imple- 
ment or  weapon  found  with  any  of  the  aborigines  met  with  from 
Everard  Range  to  Fraser  Range  was  in  the  least  ornamented 
with  carvings  of  any  kind,  with  the  exception  of  a  Yilbar  seen 
near  Fraser  Range. 

Further  North,  however,  and  particularly  in  th*^  Murchison 
District,  nearly  everything  I  saw  was  more  or  less  carved,  except 
the  spears  and  the  boomerangs;  but  having  seen  only  four 
boomerangs  altogether,  I  will  not  assert  that  they  are  always 
without  engraving.  Not  only  is  carving  very  common  among 
this  tribe,  but  the  designs  are  mostly  of  very  superior  execution, 
and  often  very  regularly  outlined.  The  two  Meros  (pi.  14)  are 
very  good  examples,  particularly  No.  3,  and  the  shield  (pi.  18)  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  accurately  finished  pieces  of  native 
workmanship  that  can  be  found. 
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The  Yilbars  represented  on  plate  17  all  show  various  designs, 
which  are  more  or  less  carefully  engraved  upon  them,  and  are 
very  probably  each  made  by  a  different  native.  These  imple- 
ments, which  are  only  used  during  the  performance  of  secret 
rites,  and  are  afterwards  carefully  hidden  from  the  sight  of 
women,  have  undoubtedly  each  belonged  to  a  different  native. 
Seeing  so  many  various  designs,  it  seems  that  these  are  the  par- 
ticular choice  of  the  individual,  which  no  one  will  copy,  as  it  is, 
so  to  say,  the  invention  of  the  owner,  and  his  special  mark.  The 
ownership  of  each  Yilbar  would  probably  be  known  to  every 
adult  male  of  the  tribe  by  the  particular  markings  on  them. 

That  any  special  symbolic  import  is  attached  to  the  engravings 
on  the  Yilbars  does  not  seem  to  me  very  probable,  because  there 
is  no  distinct  repetition  of  any  design  to  be  found  upon  them ; 
all  that  they  have  in  common  is  a  kind  of  leaning  towards  a 
zigzag  character  in  many  of  the  carvings. 

Speaking  from  memory  only,  I  think  the  Yilbar  seen  at  Fraser 
Range  was  not  nearly  so  well  carved  as  the  Murchison  examples. 

That  there  is  such  a  marked  difference  in  the  development  of 
the  tendency  to  beautify  their  goods  and  chattels  between  tribes 
that  live  under  much  the  same  conditions,  and  have  so  many 
identical  rites  and  customs,  is  rather  an  extniordinary  fact.  It 
must  be  considered  a  proof  of  an  intellectual  superiority  of  the 
Murchison  tribe,  which  their  manners  and  customs  would  not 
otherwise  indicate. 

The  Weapons,  Implements,  and  Utensils 

Seen  with  tlhe  different  tribes  encov/rUered  during  the  journey; 
with  descriptions, 

1.    WARRINA.      WANGARABUNNA   TRIBE. 

At  the  Camp  near  the  Warrina  Creek  I  observed  some  blacks 
engaged  in  making  boomerangs.  Sitting  on  the  ground  with  the 
left  leg  turned  under,  they  hold  the  piece  of  wood  to  be  worked 
at  by  one  end  in  the  left  hand,  resting  the  other  end  on  the 
ground,  where  it  is  grasped  between  the  big  and  the  other  toes 
of  the  right  foot.  Whilst  held  in  this  manner  the  piece  is  shaped 
by  means  of  a  stone  chisel  held  in  the  right  hand,  the  arm  being 
steadied  at  the  elbow  against  the  knee  of  the  right  leg. 

All  the  boomerangs  I  saw  were  of  the  large  kind,  such  as  are 
used  for  throwing  along  the  ground,  and  sometimes  called  fight- 
ing boomerangs.  The  blacks  had  none  of  the  smaller,  more  bent 
kind,  used  for  throwing  in  the  air,  and  which  return  to  the 
thrower. 

The  weapons  and  implements  observed  are : — 

Spear,  made  of  a  thin  stick  of  hard  wood  in  one  piece  about 
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eight  feet  long,  with  a  single  barb  fastened  near  the  point  with 
sinews  from  the  tail  of  a  kangaroo.  At  the  opposite  end  a  hollow 
allows  the  weapon  to  rest  against  the  hook  of  the  spear-thrower. 

Spbar-throweb,  over  two  feet  long,  plain  and  narrow. 

Boomerang,  large  kind. 

Digging-stick,  Wadna. — This  is  frequently  called  yam-stick 
by  the  whites,  and  the  commonest  implement  in  use  by  the 
blacks.  In  fact,  it  is  their  constant  companion,  more  particularly 
that  of  the  women,  when  collecting  food.  It  is  merely  a  smooth 
stout  stick  about  four  to  five  feet  long,  slantingly  thinned  at  one 
end,  with  a  rounded  point,  which  is  well  hardened  in  the  fire.  It 
serves  for  digging  up  roots  and  tubers,  and  for  dislodging  snakes 
and  lizards  from  the  ground. 

Chisel,  Kandru, — Described  and  figured  elsewhere. 

FooD-BowLS. — A  small  kind  made  of  wood. 

Ochre. 

Twisted-hair  String. 

I  paid  only  a  short  visit  to  the  native  camp,  and  intended  to 
return  to  obtain  all  the  names  of  these  articles,  besides  other 
information,  but  was  unable  to  do  so. 

2.  everard  range  tribe. 

Spear,  Winda  (PI.  16,  figs.  4  and  5). — Two  kinds :  the  one 
with  a  barb  near  the  point,  and  the  other  with  a  smooth,  flat- 
tened, and  pointed  ^ead  of  hard  wood  about  eight  inches  in 
length  fastened  to  them.  Some  of  the  shafts  are  whole,  and 
others  made  of  two  pieces,  and  spliced  together.  Sinews  are  used 
for  the  splicing  of  the  shafts  and  the  fastening  of  the  barbs,  kc. 

Spear-throwrr,  Mira  nakata  (PI.  14,  fig.  1). — In  shape  this 
implement  difiers  considerably  from  all  others  of  its  kind.  It  is 
slightly  curved  backwards,  convex  at  the  back,  and  deeply  con- 
cave on  the  upper  side.  On  account  of  this  hoUowness,  that  will 
allow  the  spear  to  lie  perfectly  free  between  the  hook  and  the 
hand,  it  is  probably  better  adapted  for  its  purpose  than  any  other 
known.  Length  about  two  feet  two  inches,  width  three  and  a 
half  inches  in  its  widest  part,  narrowly  tapering  towards  the 
handle.  The  hook  is  fastened  with  sinew  and  cement,  and  at  the 
other  end  a  piece  of  flint,  that  serves  as  a  chisel,  is  attached  with 
a  lump  of  cement,  which  prevents  the  hand  from  slipping  when 
the  spear  is  thrown.  The  implement,  it  will  be  seen,  serves  for 
making  weapons  and  tools,  as  well  as  for  flinging  the  spear. 

Chisel,  Idwru  (PI.  14,  fig.  5) — ^A  sharp  piece  of  flint  about  an 
inch  wide  fastened  vdth  cement. 

Throwing-stick,  Turtwnba — generally  shortened  to  Turti 
(PI.  14,  figs.  6  and  7). — A  stick  made  of  heavy  wood  about  22 
inches  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  slightly 
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curved  and  notched  on  one  end  for  a  handle.  With  the  Evenid 
Range  tribe  (as  well  as  those  encountered  further  west)  it  seems 
to  take  the  place  of  the  boomerang,  which  I  never  saw  with  theoL 
It  is  a  constant  companion  of  the  men,  who  frequently  carry  it 
under  the  hair-cords  they  wind  round  the  body,  and  is  used  for 
killing  small  game. 

Digging-stick,  Wanna, — This  and  the  next  they  always  carry 
with  them. 

Food  and  Water-bowl,  Wera, — A  small  shallow  wooden  bowl, 
mostly  less  than  a  foot  long,  and  frequently  used  for  scooping  the 
earth  away  after  it  has  been  loosened  by  the  wanna. 

Food  and  Water-bowl,  Mika, — A  large  deep  oblong  water- 
bowl  made  of  solid  wood  gouged  out.  It  must  take  the  native 
a  long  time  to  make  one  (vide  photograph  of  wurley,  pi.  30). 

3.  bltth  range  tribe. 
(Seen  between  Camps  15  to  20). 

The  weapons  and  implements  observed  with  this  tribe  arc 
almost  identical  in  shape  and  make  with  those  found  amongst  the 
Everard  Range  tribe.     I  noticed  the  following  : — 

Spear,  Windu, 

Spear,  KujoArra, — A  small  spear,  made  for  boys  to  practise 
with. 

Spearthrower,  Meru, 

Chisel,  Wanne, 

Throwing-stick,  Twrtimba,  Turti, 

Digging-stick,  Wanna,  • 

Small  Water-bowl,  Wera. 

Large  Water-bowl,  TilgaMa, 

Stone  for  Grinding  Ochre,  Ahu. 

4.  barrow  range  tribe. 

The  blacks  who  visited  us  at  Camp  33  carried  throwing-sticks, 
and  some  also  spears.  Those  who  visited  our  camp  near  Mount 
Squires  carried  only  th  rowing-sticks,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
who  had  a  barbed  spear.  The  weapons  were  of  the  crudest  make. 

5.    VICTORIA   DESERT   TRIBE. 

Those  met  with  near  Camp  40  by  some  of  our  party  were  not 
seen  by  me,  but  I  was  told  that  they  carried  spears  and  spear- 
throwers. 

Some  blacks  were  surprised  by  our  party  near  a  waterhole 
between  Camps  43  and  44.  These  had  spears  and  spear-throwers 
like  those  found  with  the  Everard  Range  tribe,  besides  some 
throw ing-s ticks.  Near  the  wateriiole  they  had  left  a  number  of 
large  water-bowls,  some  of  which  were  made  of  thick  bark,  which 
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was  evidently  displaced  from  a  convenient  outer  bend  of  a  large 
eucalyptus  tree.  A  circular  pad  for  carrying  these  bowls  on  the 
head  was  also  found.  It  was  excellently  made  of  twisted 
(opossum  1)  hair-string.  Near  Camp  33  several  similar  pads  made 
of  grass  were  found,  which  is  evidence  that  the  native  women 
have  to  carry  water  with  them  when  the  tribe  is  on  the  move, 
and  that  they  carry  the  bowls  on  the  head. 

6.    FRASER    RANGE   TRIBE. 

Spear,  Kadji,  Winda. — Barbed  like  those  of  the  Everard 
Range  tribe. 

Spear-thrower,  Mern,  Wordat. — Plain  and  straight  (PI.  14, 
fig.  2). 

Boomerang,  Kaili,  Wallena. — Both  the  large  and  smaller  kinds 
were  seen  by  me,  but  not  often.  It  seems  that  this  tribe,  like 
those  met  previously,  have  little  use  for  them.  Neither  kind  was 
well  finished  ;  the  smaller  cur  /ed  rather  wider  and  clumsier,  and 
the  larger  kind  much  lighter  than  is  usually  the  case. 

Bull-roarer,  YUbar^  Kundain.—  This  oval  instrument  is  used 
at  some  of  the  secret  rites  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  whirring 
sound,  whence  the  name  given  it  by  Europeans.  Those  seen  were 
the  only  articles  ornamented  with  carving  observed  by  me  from 
Warrina  to  Eraser  Range  except  the  following  smaller  objects. 

Nose-stick,  Kondell,  Wondarra  (PI.  15,  fig.  2). — Some  of 
these  are  over  ten  inches  long,  and  fully  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  ends  are  usually  ornamented  with  lines  wind- 
ing round  them,  which  are  produced  by  charring  with  pointed 
embers. 

Message-stick,  Unnain,  Vergu  (PL  15,  fig.  3). — The  hiero- 
glyphics are  produced  with  a  pointed  ember ;  or  by  scratching 
with  a  sharply  pointed,  hardened  piece  of  wood,  pointed  bone,  or 
sharply-edged  chip  of  flint,  and  then  rubbing  the  incisions  over 
with  ochre.  Very  tine  lines  are  produced  by  the  stone-chip,  as  is 
shown  in  the  figure. 

Hair-fastener,  Tcdla  (PI.  15,  fig.  4). — Used  for  fastening  the 
hair  when  forming  the  chignon-like  knob  at  the  back.  From 
four  to  six  inches  long,  oval,  and  pointed  on  both  ends,  often 
curved,  and  always  ornamented  with  scratches  or  rings.  Generally 
they  are  made  of  Yauwilli  (Acacia  sp.),  but  sometimes  of  bone. 

Fastener,  Balga,  Dalgerri  (PI.  15,  figs.  5  and  6). — Narrow, 
notched,  and  ornamented  sticks  made  of  hard  wood ;  used  as  hair 
pins,  and  for  boring  holes  in  skins,  <&c. 

Hbad-ornambnt,  Yindinga  (PI.  15,  fig.  1). — Made  of  green, 
soft-timbered  sticks,  which  are  shaved  down,  and  the  fine  shavings 
left  attached  at  one  end  to  form  a  ball  at  intervals.  This  orna- 
ment is  used  at  dances  and  corrobories.     I  have  also  seen  a  piece 
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of  it,  broken  near  one  of  the  balls,  used  as  a  brush  to  pamt  witL 

Food-  or  Watkr-bowl,  Yari. — Large,  made  of  wood. 

Food-  or  Water-bowl,  Maya  (PL  16). — This  is  made  of  thin 
mallee  bark,  which  is  gathered  up  at  the  ends  and  tied  with  bast 
To  accomplish  this,  I  think  the  bark  requires  sweating  in  order 
to  make  it  pliable,  as  the  green  bark  is  rather  brittle,  and  would 
surely  crack  if  the  bending  of  it  were  attempted  without  some 
preparation. 

Etchings,  Worma  (PL  16). — These  etchings  on  the  inside  of 
thin  mallee  bark  are  made  with  a  hard  sharp  stick  (^Dalgern) 
when  the  bark  is  green.  The  air  discolors  the  scratchings,  which 
become  yet  more  visible  through  the  gummy  sap  accumulating  in 
them,  and  coskgulating  into  minute  globules. 

Hair-twist,  Kada  namba, — This  is  made  of  human  hair  and 
very  strong.  Used  for  tying  up  the  hair  and  for  winding  round 
the  body  as  a  belt. 

7.    MURCHISON   district   TRIBE. 

Spear,  Kulba. — A  plain  thin  kind  with  a  single  barb. 

Spear-thrower,  Mero  (PL  14,  figs.  3  and  4). — These  are  of  the 
general  style,  as  found  near  Fraser  Range,  but  much  more  care- 
fully made.  The  underside  is  convex  and  smooth,  but  the  upper 
flat,  and  generally  very  neatly  carved,  and  covered  with  ochre. 

Boomerang,  Kaili  (?). — I  saw  both  the  smaller  curved  and 
larger  less-bent  kind,  but  none  of  those  seen  were  proportionately 
so  well  finished  as  their  other  weapons. 

Chisel,  ?  (PL  14,  fig.  5). — Excellently  made  as  a  rule, 
and  regularly  corrugated  the  full  length  from  the  handle. 

Throwinq-stick,  ?  (PL  14,  figs.  6  and  7). — These  are  always 
always  made  of  very  carefully-selected  wood  that  will  never  show 
the  smallest  rupture  afterwards.  They  are  notched  at  the  handle 
and  either  smooth  or  fluted. 

1  ?         (PL  14,  fig.  8).— The  use  of  this  peculiar  im- 

plement I  am  unable  to  give.  It  is  nearly  two  feet  six  inches 
long,  rather  thin,  convex  at  the  back,  and  flattish  on  the  carved 
side.  Originally  it  may  have  been  intended  for  a  Yilbar  (al- 
though of  extraordinary  size),  but  was  left  unfinished  for  some 
reason,  as  it  has  not  the  necessary  hole.  For  a  weapon  it  is  too 
light.  The  carving  is  scarcely  as  good  as  is  generally  found  on 
other  implements. 

Bull-roarer,  Yilh<vr^  Kundain  (PL  17) — ^The  series  of  these 
vary  from  10  to  29  inches  in  length,  and  from  one  and  seven- 
eighth  to  three  inches  in  width.  AH  are  more  or  less  convex  at 
the  back  and  flat  in  front,  elliptical,  with  a  blunt  edge  all  round. 
Each  of  them  is  carved  in  front  with  a  diflerent  design,  varying 
in  accuracy  of  execution.     The  longest  specimen  is  an  abnormal 
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type,  and,  besides,  is  made  of  the  least  carefully  selected  wood  in 
this  series,  as  the  flat  surface  has  several  wavy  depressions.  The 
others  are  fairly  flat,  but  some  slightly  twisted.  One  specimen 
has  been  mended  with  resin-cement  at  the  place  marked  with  a  x  . 
All  have  been  covered  with  ochre  rubbed  on  in  a  dry  state. 

Shield,  ?  (PL  18). — It  is  made  of  hard  wood,  two  feet 
three  and  a  half  inches  long  and  six  and  a  half  inches  wide, 
slightly  convex  in  front,  and  correspondingly  concave  at  the  back. 
The  ends  bend  backward  about  one  and  a  half  inches,  so  that  a 
straight  line  may  be  drawn  from  the  ends  over  the  back  part  of 
the  handle ;  elegantly  shaped  and  worked  down  to  an  average 
thickness  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  which  is  gradually  increased 
towards  the  handle,  but  slightly  thinned  towards  the  margin. 
The  front  is  deeply  and  regularly  grooved,  and  painted  alter- 
nately white  and  red  ;  the  back  is  less  regularly  and  more  finely 
grooved,  and  colored  completely  red.  The  workmanship  and  finish 
is  superior  to  anything  I  have  seen  produced  by  the  aborigines  of 
Australia,  and  the  pigments  must  have  been  applied  wet,  as  they 
adhere  much  more  firmly  to  the  wood  than  usual  when  applied 
<Jry.  This  kind  of  shield  appears  to  me  completely  worthless  for 
the  purpose  for  which  such  an  implement  is  generally  intended 
to  be  used.  Its  extreme  thinness  and  lightness,  together  with 
the  want  of  tenacity  of  the  wood  it  is  fashioned  of,  makes  it  unfit 
to  resist  a  waddy  or  a  club;  a  single  blow  from  either  would  send 
it  into  splinters.  Even  against  a  spear  it  cannot  be  a  protection, 
because  a  stroke  from  one,  unless  it  glanced  off,  would  be  likely 
to  split  it  from  end  to  end.  It  seems  to  me  almost  as  if  it  were 
intended  more  for  an  ornament  than  for  use,  and  if  the  aborigines 
obeyed  a  chief  like  other  crude  peoples,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
consider  it  an  emblem  of  authority.  These  thoughts  occurred  to 
me  on  carefully  examining  the  shield  for  description,  when  I 
noticed  that  it  had  suffered  considerably  since  it  came  into  my 
possession,  although  I  believed  it  to  be  packed  fairly  well,  to- 
gether with  some  other  things. 

Bone  Nosr-stick,  1    (Pi.  15,  fig.  8). 

Bone  Needle  or  Awl,  ?    (PI.  15,  fig.  7). 

Digging-stick,  ? 

Small  Wood  Food-  or  Water-bowl.  ? 

The  last  two  implements  are  the  constant  vade  mecum  of  the 
women.  (The  names  of  the  objects  queried  by  me  I  am  unable  to 
give  owing  to  a  much-regretted  loss  of  a  portion  of  my  Murchison 
vocabulary.) 

Besides  the  absence  of  boomerangs  amongst  the  natives  en- 
countered during  the  earlier  part  of  the  journey,  after  leav- 
ing  Warrina,  the  absence  of  clubs,  shields,  and  stone  toma- 
hawks,  which   extended   beyond  the   Fraser  Range,    was  very 
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noticeable.  It  .is  easy  enough  to  account  for  the  latter,  be- 
cause where  there  are  no  large  trees  to  climb,  and  no  rivers 
to  cross,  and  consequently  no  demand  for  boats,  the  toma- 
hawk is  an  implement  not  much  required,  and  for  the  chipping  of 
their  weapons  and  implements,  the  chisel  is  probably  sufficient. 
But  for  the  absence  of  shields  and  clubs  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account, 
except  that  these  tribes  are  so  extraordinarily  peacable  that  they 
do  not  fight  at  all,  or  very  rarely ;  or  that  they  do  not  use  the 
spear  to  fight  with,  or  ward  it  off  in  some  other  way  than  with 
the  shield.  A  number  of  spears  were  found  hidden  under  some 
rocks  not  far  from  Camp  15,  but  shields  were  not  seen  there. 
The  blacks  whom  we  surprised  at  the  waterhole  between  Camps 
43  and  44  had  no  clubs  or  shields  with  them,  although  otherwise 
fully  equipped  with  the  implements  of  peace  and  war.  None  of 
the  roving  lots  we  met  ever  carried  either,  and  none  were  seen 
amongst  those  from  the  various  districts  that  were  met  with  near 
the  Fraser  Range. 

It  is  not  from  the  want  of  proper  material  that  these  tribes^ 
have  no  shields,  because  there  are  sufficient  Kurra-jong  trees 
( Brachychitori  GregoriiJ  found  throughout  the  country ;  and  re- 
garding tomahawks,  there  is  nowhere  lack  of  material  for  them. 

Gnora  is  the  resin  of  the  Grass-tree  (Xanthorrhea)  mixed  with 
fine  sand  and  dust,  which  makes  an  excellent  cement,  that  is 
deservedly  esteemed  by  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  fastening 
the  chips  of  flint  to  their  cutting  tools,  and  for  other  things.  The 
setting  of  these  stones  is  rather  a  slow  process,  because  the  lump 
of  cement  used  for  the  purpose  requires  to  be  gradually  heated 
through  to  make  it  thoroughly  plastic.  If  it  is  heated  too 
quickly  it  froths  up  and  crumbles,  behaving  much  like  natural 
asphalt  under  such  conditions. 

When  a  native  wishes  to  fasten  the  stone,  say  to  a  Meru,  he 
begins  by  warming  the  wood  near  the  handle,  and  then  attaches 
a  lump  of  the  cement  to  it,  which  is  slowly  warmed  through  over 
a  few  embers  and  hot  ashes.  After  the  stone  is  inserted  into  the 
cement,  the  warming  is  further  continued,  and  the  soft  mass 
pressed  into  shape  with  the  fingers ;  before  that,  however,  it  is 
moved  over  a  small  heap  of  dust  and  dry  earth,  scraped  together 
for  the  purpose,  partly  to  prevent  the  cement  sticking  to  the 
fingers,  as  well  as  with  the  object  of  working  more  fine  particles 
of  earth  into  it.  This  manipulation  is  continued  for  some  time, 
until  after  reapeated  warmings  the  stone  is  well  imbedded,  when 
it  is  allowed  to  cool.  The  stone  sticks  very  firmly  after  that, 
and  rarely  comes  out  till  it  is  removed  for  the  purpose  of  being 
replaced  by  a  sharper  piece. 

The  hooks  of  the  meru  and  the  barbs  of  spears  are  also  set 
firm  with  a  little  gnora,  after  they  have  been  well  tied  with  the 
sinews  from  the  tail  of  a  kangaroo  or  wallaby. 
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In  the  Victoria  Desert  I  found  on  one  occasion  a  great  deal  of 
this  cement  at  the  base  of  some  large  grass-trees,  standing  on  the 
ridge  of  a  sand-dune.  The  trees  had  been  on  fire  some  time  be- 
fore, and  the  resin  had  oozed  out,  and  accumulated  near  the  root 
-whilst  soft,  and  when  in  this  condition  a  deal  of  sand  had  been 
blown  on  to  it,  thus  forming  cement. 

At  the  Fraser  Range  the  blacks  were  very  pleased  when  T  gave 
them  some  of  this.  From  the  delight  shown  by  these  natives  at 
obtaining  this  cement  it  appears  that  the  trees  must  be  of  rare 
occurrence  in  their  district,  or  that  they  can  only  obtain  the 
gnora  by  means  of  barter  from  some  other  tribes. 

The  Murchison  tribes  use  ochre  freely  for  painting  the  weapons 
and  implements.  Apparently  that  substance  is  found  abundantly 
in  their  district,  hence  its  frequent  application.  At  the  Fraser 
Range  I  noticed  that  the  natives  use  their  own  blood  for  the 
coloring  of  small  things,  such  as  Talla,  Unain,  or  the  interstices 
between  the  balls  of  the  Yindinga,  and  other  ornaments.  To 
obtain  the  blood  they  nick  their  thighs  with  the  sharp  edge  of  a 
small  chip  of  flint,  which  makes  the  blood  flow  gently,  and 
generally  form  large  beads  over  the  incision.  The  articles  to  be 
colored  are  rubbed  over  the  wounds  on  the  thigh,  and  the  blood 
is  afterwards  more  carefully  spread  with  the  tip  of  the  finger. 
As  the  incisions  are  not  made  very  deep  they  soon  close  up  when 
the  blood  begins  to  coagulate,  and  for  this  reason  it  often  requires 
a  great  number  of  cuts  to  color  a  single  article. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  red  (the  color  of  blood)  and  blood  go  by 
the  same  name,  viz.,  yumin. 

Notes    on    Various    Customs,    Ceremonies,    &c. 
Ohtaiiied  by  information /rom  reliable  sources. 

From  Mr.  J.  B.  Beck,  mounted  constable  at  Warrina,  who  for 
many  years  has  frequently  come  in  contact  with  the  aborigines 
of  the  interior,  I  obtained  the  following  interesting  observa- 
tions : — 

Among  the  Diyeri  tribe  at  Lake  Hope,  Cooper's  Creek,  the 
following  custom  prevails  : — 

Interdutn  quinque,  sex,  septemve  adolescentes  mulierem  con- 
ducunt ;  aut  *'  yiuka"  (funem  capillis  humanis  factum)  aut  telum 
aut  aliud  nescio  quid  pro  soluto  dant.  Tum  in  casam,  cui  nomen 
*'wurley"  datur,  paene  ducentos  a  tectis  passus  eedificatam, 
mulierem  inducunt ;  deinde  sortiti  deinceps  casam  ineunt ;  pos- 
tremo  egresso,  primus  redit :  hoc  usque  ad  primam  lucem  facere 
Solent.  (A  case  like  this  has  come  under  Mr.  Beck's  own  obser- 
vation.) 

To  make  the  swans  lay  a  corroboree  is  held,  during  which  two 
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of  the  oldest  men  of  the  tribe  take  each  a  sharp  fish-bone  and 
pierce  it  right  through  the  scrotuoL  They  consider  this  piece  of 
sorcery  specially  powerful  to  induce  the  swans  to  lay.  (This  in- 
formation Mr.  Beck  obtained  from  some  of  his  blackboys,  whom 
he  considers  perfectly  reliable.) 

To  make  rain  the  following  disgusting  ceremony  or  scorcery  is 
performed : — 

Plurimi  se  violare  solent ;  semen  in  alveum  collectum,  aqua 
farreque  (cui  nomen  **nardu''  datum)  miscent;  quod  deinde 
vir  quisque  edit     (Obtained  from  Mr.  Beck's  black  boys.) 

When  they  are  about  to  exercise  the  rite  of  circumcision,  or 
the  "  terrible  rite,"  they  proceed  as  follows  : — A  black  lies  down 
on  the  ground  face  downward,  another  lays  himself  on  the  first 
face  upwards,  and  a  third  upon  him  again  face  downward.  On 
these  three  the  young  man  is  thrown,  and  held  by  the  hands  and 
feet  whilst  the  operation  is  being  performed.  (Also  by  informa- 
tion of  the  black  boys.) 

The  superstition  of  pointing  a  bone  to  make  someone  ill  and 
cause  his  death  is  believed  in  by  this  tribe.  All  illness  is 
invariably  attributed  to  the  illwill  of  an  enemy  who  has  pointed 
a  bone  at  the  victim,  whose  body  it  has  entered,  and  is  lodged 
where  the  pain  is  felt.  If  no  medicine-man  sucks  the  bone  oat, 
dea^h  is  almost  certain  to  take  place.  When  this  happens  the 
relatives  of  the  dead  go  to  the  tribe  whence  the  bone  is  supposed 
to  have  come,  and  slay  the  imaginary  murderer.  This,  of  course, 
leads  to  retaliation,  and  a  feud  of  long  duration,  or  even  pe^ 
petuity. 

The  following  information  was  furnished  by  Billy  Weaver,  an 
intelligent  half-caste  living  at  Warrina,  but  who  was  bom  at 
Port  I^ncoln : — 

TERRITORY   OF   TRIBES. 

The  territory  of  the  Andijirigna  extends  from  Alberga  north 
to  Mount  Eba  south  ;  to  the  west  past  the  Musgrave  Range,  and 
in  the  east  it  joins  the  territory  of  the 

Wungarabimnaf  which  extends  north  from  Oodnadatta  to 
Strangways  Springs  south ;  east  to  Lake  Eyre,  and  west  to 
Cootanoorinna.     The 

Diyeri  extends  from  Salt  Creek  north-west  of  Cooper's  Creek 
to  Hergott  Springs  south  ;  east  to  Lake  Hope,  and  to  the  west 
joins  the  Wungarabunna  territory.     The 

Kukatha  joins  the  Andijirigna,  and  extends  from  Port  Augosta 
north  to  Poonindie  south-west.     The 

Kuyanni  joins  the  Diyeri,  and  extends  from  Hergott  Springs 
north  to  Beltana  south.     The  district  of  the 

Wonkongntiru  lies  round  Salt  Creek,  and  joins  the  Diyeri  in 
the  north.     The 
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Ondmetii  live  to  the  east  of  Salt  Creek,  and  join  the  Wonkon- 
gniiru  and  Diyeri  tribes.     The 

y<indruw9i.fUlia  territory  joins  that  of  the  Diyeri  tribe  at  Lake 
Hope,  and  goes  south  as  far  as  Strzelecki.     The 

Vit^aranda  joins  the  Wungarabunna  and  Andi jirigna  tribes. 

PUDNAPA   AND    YERUPA. 

Circumcision  and  subincision  are  practised  by  the  following 
tribes,  viz.,  Wungarabunna,  Diyeri,  Kukatha,  Wonkongniiru, 
Ondmeni,  Yandruwuntha,  Kuyanni,  Wungaranda,  Andijirigna, 
and  the  tribes  near  the  Barrier  Range,  and  probably  also  on  the 
Murray.  With  all  these  tribes  the  Pudnapa  and  Y^rupa  is  com- 
pulsory, and  in  cases  where  young  fellows  have  been  brought  up 
with  whites  they  have  been  taken  by  force  for  the  purpose  of 
having  these  rites  performed  upon  them. 

On  the  Diamantina  lives  a  tribe  that  circumcises,  but  does  not 
subincise.     Weaver  lived  for  some  time  amongst  them. 

Pudnapa  is  the  name  given  by  the  Wungarabunna  to  the  rite 
of  circumcision,  and  Y^rupa  to  subincision.  Both  these  rites  are 
performed  in  secret,  and  with  the  strictest  exclusion  of  the 
women.  The  operation  is  performed  by  some  old  men,  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  with  a  sharp  stone,  which  is  afterwards  buried.  Any 
other  thing  but  a  sharp  stone  is  considered  poisonous.  Weaver 
tells  me  that  he  has  been  present  at  two  of  these  ceremonies, 
although  the  blacks  will  scarcely  consider  him  one  of  their  own. 
He  is  certain  that  no  white  man  would  be  allowed  to  witness 
these  rites  under  any  consideration.  The  last  he  witnessed  was 
perfoiTOfied  a  few  years  ago  not  far  from  Warrina,  at  the  North 
Creek.  A  corroboree  was  kept  up  for  about  a  week  before  the 
operation  was  performed.  During  the  forenoon  the  men  had  their 
dances,  <fec.,  and  at  night  the  women  also.  Previous  to  the  rite, 
the  women  were  all  driven  out  of  the  camp.  The  young  man 
was  laid  on  the  ground  and  his  arms  and  legs  held,  whilst  the  old 
men  performed  the  operation  with  a  sharp  stone.  This  being 
done,  a  signal  fire  was  lit  to  announce  that  all  was  over,  and  then 
tiie  resumption  of  the  corroboree  finished  the  ceremony.  After 
the  incision  some  opossum  hair  is  placed  in  the  wound,  which  is 
then  allowed  to  heal.  This  process  takes  some  time.  The  patient 
is  removed  out  of  sight  of  the  women,  and  has  to  keep  away  from 
the  camp  until  he  gets  well.  Food  is  procured  for  hira  during 
this  time  by  someone  who  is  told  off  for  the  purpose,  but  who  i? 
relieved  from  time  to  time. 

These  ceremonies  are  called  Wilyuru,  which  signifies  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  youth  into  manhood,  and  are  generally  performed 
between  the  14th  and  16th  year,  and,  in  cases  where  the  youth 
may  have  worked  for  some  white  men,  at  a  later  age. 
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I  inquired  of  "Weaver  why  the  blacks  observed  these  rites,  but 
all  he  could  tell  me  was  that  by  these  ceremonies  the  youth  were 
made  men,  and  without  these  operations  they  would  not  be  con- 
sidered such.  He  has  since  made  some  enquiries  of  the  blacks 
camping  near  Warrina,  and  these  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  it 
is  now  considered  a  safeguard  against  certain  diseases,  bat 
formerly  was  done  to  raise  the  individual  undergoing  these  rites 
from  youth  to  manhood. 

These  answers  not  being  satisfactory,  I  asked  him  whether  it 
was  not  done  to  prevent  over-population  ?  He  answered  me  that 
all  were  cut  that  way,  unless  brought  up  by  whites,  and  that  the 
operation  did  not  prevent  the  impregnation  of  the  female.  Ex- 
pressing my  doubts  on  this,  he  said  that  he  was  quite  certain  oq 
this  point,  and  that  the  blacks  performed  the  act  of  coition  in  a 
different  manner  to  the  whites. 

Hie  mihi  enarravit  quomodo  se  ponant.  Mulier  ut  videtur, 
corpus  ita  ponit  ut  vir,  genibus  suppositis,  manibus  lumbom 
prehendere  possit :  unde  fit  ut  genitalia  quam  proxime  con- 
jungantur ;  eo  modo  fieri  potest  ut  semen  in  vaginam  introire 
possit. 

"  Y^rupa  "  means  a  slit.  The  organ  of  the  female  is  therefore 
sometimes  called  by  that  name,  although  the  proper  name  for  the 
vagina  is  pintha. 

The  names  of  the  sexual  organs  are  as  follows  : — 

Male.  Female. 

In  the  Wungarabunna  ...  Wunthu  Pintha 

"       Kuyanni        ...  ...         Wurri  Bidli 

"       Kukatha      )  ...  xr-i  xr 

,,        .    J...  .         V  Kala  Kuna 

"       Andijingna ) 

"       Diyeri  ...  ...         Kuni  Kula 

The  tattooing  of  the  arms,  chest,  and  back,  as  a  rule,  is  done 
after  the  y^rupa  has  been  performed ;  occasionally,  however,  be- 
fore it.  It  is  considered  a  final  ornamentation  of  manhood  by 
most  tribes. 

The  ceremonies  called  Wilyuru  are  known  by  this  term 
amongst  the  Wungarabunna  (Warrina),  Kukatha  (Port  Lincobi), 
Kayanni  (Beltana),  Andijirigna  (West),  and  others. 

LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  MARRIAGE. 

Closely  related  marriages  are  prohibited. 

Mattari  and  Karrari  are  the  terms  used  to  distinguish  the 
leading  strains  of  blood.  How  these  are  determined  I  could  not 
get  explained,  except  that  they  must  not  marry  in  the  same 
strain,  but  Mattari  must  marry  Karrari,  and  vic^  versd. 

Marriages,  besides  taking  place  in  the  same  tribe,  may  also  be 
contracted  between  these  two  strains  of  blood  with  other  friendly 
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tribes  in  case  one  or  the  other  of  them  should  predominate  here 
or  there. 

Polygamy  is  permitted,  and  customary,  but  a  blackfellow  has 
seldom  more  than  two  wives. 

A  married  black  will  sometimes  send  his  wife  to  his  brother 
who  has  no  wife  of  his  own. 

Adultery,  which  often  takes  jplace,  if,  for  instance,  some  fellows 
leave  the  camp  for  a  time,  is  punished  by  thrashing  the  woman, 
whilst  the  man  goes  unpunished.  Should  a  woman  be  killed  by 
too  rough  a  beating,  nothing  follows,  unless  her  relatives  take  it 
up,  and  then,  perhaps,  kill  the  slayer.  However,  this  occurs 
rarely. 

Women  retire  from  camp  if  about  to  give  birth  to  a  child,  and 
are  attended  by  other  women.  For  about  10  or  12  days  after- 
wards they  keep  away  from  their  husbands.  During  menstrua- 
tion the  women  sleep  apart  from  the  men,  but  are  not  entirely 
secluded,  only  coition  is  prohibited.  They  wash  themselves  freely 
daring  this  time. 

A    PEW   OTHER    LAWS. 

Tribal  boundaries  are  strictly  acknowledged,  and  if  over- 
stepped the  act  is  considered  as  an  aggression. 

Property  is  only  personal,  and  consists  of  the  weapons,  tools, 
and  utensils  of  the  individuals.  No  one  has  any  special  right  to 
certain  lands,  which  are  all  held  jointly  on  account  of  the  tribe, 
as  against  another  tribe. 

The  annexation  of  a  weapon  or  utensil  is  not  considered  a 
crime,  but  must  be  compensated  for  or  returned.  (It  seems  to 
be,  therefore,  a  sort  of  borrowing  without  permission  from  their 
point  of  view.) 

BURIALS. 

The  dead  are  buried  in  the  ground.  When  a  blackfellow  dies 
he  is  rolled  in  a  blanket,  or  some  other  covering,  and  left 
stretched  out  in  the  wurley  till  a  hole  is  dug.  If  the  ground  is 
soft  the  hole  is  sunk  to  iive  or  six  feet,  and  even  deeper.  The 
body  is  then  placed  alongside  the  hole,  and  speeches  are  made 
over  it,  wherein  his  deeds  are  related  and  his  virtues  extolled, 
which  speeches  may  last  perhaps  for  hours.  A  great  deal  of 
wailing  and  lamenting  is  also  carried  on  over  the  corpse,  particu- 
larly by  the  women.  After  the  body  is  put  in  the  grave  green 
boughs  are  placed  upon  it,  and  the  hole  filled  up  to  about  two  feet 
from  the  top.  In  this  state  the  grave  is  left  for  about  a  week  or 
two,  and  is  then  filled  up  with  sand.  A  small  mound  may  be 
formed,  and  then  trees  and  bushes  are  placed  lengthways  over  it, 
and  the  place  round  it  is  levelled  and  cleared.  For  a  few  weeks 
th«  grave  is  looked  after  by  the  women,  and  sometimes  the  old 
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men  may  visit  it,  but  after  that  it  is  avoided  and  never  passed  in 
the  dark.  As  a  rule  the  body  is  buried  near  the  place  where 
death  occurred  if  a  high  and  dry  spot  is  convenient.  The  tribe 
always  shifts  camp  after  a  death  has  taken  place,  and  never  bury 
more  than  one  corpse  in  the  same  place. 

This  custom  of  burial  prevails  among  the  Wungarabunna, 
Diyeriy  and  Kuyanni  tribes. 

NOTES   ON    VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

In  the  Wungarabunna  dialect  the  chisel  used  for  making 
boomerangs  and  other  tools  is  called  Kandru.  This  is  a  stout, 
slightly-curved  stick  of  hard  wood  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long, 
to  which  a  sharp  stone  about  an  inch  wide  is  attached  with  cement 
It  also  serves  at  times  for  thro\ving  at  game,  or  instead  of  a 
waddy,  but  is  mainly  used  as  a  tool.  The  name  of  the  stone  is 
Thula,  and  the  cement  for  fastening  the  stone  is  called  KondL 
This  is  made  from  the  gum  of  the  grass  tree  (Xanthorrhea),  which 
does  not  grow  nearer  to  Warria  than  Cooper's  Creek,  whence  it 
is  obtained  by  the  Wungarabunna  in  exchange  for  other  articles. 
The  best  of  it  is  obtained  from  old  trees  near  the  base  of  the 
trunk  and  from  the  root.  It  is  extracted  by  heating  these  over 
A  slow  fire,  when  the  gum  oozes  out,  and  afterwards  mixed 
with  sand.  The  Wungarabunna  sometimes  substitute  the  gum  of 
the  Gidyea  (Acacia  homalophylla),  and  since  the  railway  came  to 
Warrina,  Stockholm  pitch  for  it ;  but  none  is  as  good  as  the 
Kundi. 

To  cure  pain  in  the  stomach  the  blacks  use  a  shrub  called 
"  Pinpa."  Green  branchlets  of  it  are  placed  on  the  embers  of  a 
fire  till  they  are  well  heated  through,  and  so  are  applied  to  the 
abdomen.  I  could  not  get  a  sample  of  it  near  Warrina,  where  it 
is  scarce,  but  it  is  said  to  be  abundant  near  Beltana. 

Cypenis  rotwndus  grows  fairly  abundantly  along  the  sandy 
borders  of  creek  beds  near  Warrina,  the  bulbs  of  which  are  much 
prized  as  food.  The  "  Yalka,"  or  "  Yaua,"  as  these  are  cidled  by 
the  blacks,  are  collected  when  the  leaves  have  died  off,  by  digging 
them  up  with  the  Wadna.  They  are  about  the  size  of  the  first 
joint  of  the  little  finger,  and  when  roasted  in  the  ashes  or  on  hot 
stones  they  have  a  very  pleasant  nut-like  taste. 

A   PEW    MEANINGS   OP   NATIVE   NAMES. 

"  Yauatunkinna  " — a  lake  ablout  15  miles  north  of  Lake  Hope 
— means  "stinking  of  yaua." 

"  Perrigundi " — a  lake  about  30*  miles  north  of  Lake  Hope, 
and  filled  by  Cooper's  Creek — means  "  beautiful  bowl  of  water." 


*  The  distances  may  probably  not  be  quite  correct,  but  this  is  immaterial 
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"  Perrichirri  " — station  at  Cooper  s  Creek — means  "  pretty- 
little  waterhole/' 

Mr.  A.  G.  Hall,  Assistant  Resident  Engineer  at  Warrina,  gave 
me  the  following  information  : — 

A  few  years  ago  a  native  by  the  name  of  King  killed  another 
blackfellow  of  the  same  tribe  for  committing  adultery  with  his 
wife. 

Another  blackfellow  of  the  same  tribe  killed  a  white  man  by 
hitting  him  with  a  boomerang  on  the  forehead  for  committing 
adultery  with  his  gin.  (Compare  above,  p.  279,  with  Weaver's 
statement  about  adultery.) 

THE   YUNGA. 

My  informant  is  Wainbret,  a  native  of  this  tribe,  who  under- 
stands English  well,  and  also  speaks  it  fairly.  I  met  him  at  the 
dam-sinkers'  camp,  near  the  Eraser  range,  and  was  assured  by 
those  who  knew  him  well  that  he  was  thoroughly  reliable. 

The  Yunga  is  a  costal  tribe,  the  centre  of  their  district  being 
about  Esperance  Bay.  The  extent  of  their  territory  to  the  east 
and  west  I  could  not  correctly  ascertain,  but  they  claim  the 
ground  inland  to  about  40  or  50  miles  from  the  coast. 

They  are  friendly  with  the  neighboring  costal  tribes,  but  at 
feud  (or  were  so)  with  the  Bardoks,  whom  they  despise  (accord- 
ing to  my  informant)  on  account  of  their  cannibalism. 

The  tribe  was  very  numerous  up  to  the  time  the  measles  broke 
out  among  them,  which  must  have  been  between  20  and  25  years 
ago,  for  Wainbret,  whom  I  take  to  be  about  35  years  of  age,  says 
that  this  epidemic  made  fearful  havoc  amongst  them  when  he 
was  a  young  man  just  getting  his  beard.  Since  that  time  the 
tribe  has  not  increased  in  numbers  again. 

The  Yungas  neither  circumcise  nor  practice  subincision ;  neither 
do  they  pierce  the  septum  of  the  nose,  nor  knock  any  of  the  front 
teeth  out.  They  are,  however,  cognisant  of  these  practices  exist- 
ing among  the  Bardoks. 

Polygamy  is  unlimited  amongst  them,  but  the  most  have  only 
one  or  two  wives,  and  seldom  more  than  three.  A  child  girl  is 
frequently  allotted  to  her  future  husband  soon  after  birth,  who 
helps  to  procure  food  for  her  during  her  infancy.  He  takes  her 
entirely  into  his  charge  as  soon  as  she  comes  to  the  age  of  puberty, 
which  is  about  her  twelfth  year,  or  when  her  breasts  begin  to 
develop.  For  this  reason  it  often  happens  that  old  men  have  very 
young  wives.  The  parents  generally  receive  something  in  exchange 
for  their  daughters,  some  sort  of  useful  article,  but  also  part  with 
them  as  a  free  gift,  as  they  rarely  object  to  let  the  girls  go. 
Should  a  young  man  run  away  with  a  bespoken  girl  and  they  are 
caught  both  are  killed.  This  being  a  well-known  and  acknow- 
ledged law  such  elopements  occur  very  rarely. 
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Wainbret  asserts  that  his  tribe  never  practised  cannibaligin. 
This  may  probably  be  correct,  because  there  seems  to  be  sufficient 
food  obtainable  along  the  coast ;  the  tribe  was  also  very  numerous 
formerly,  which  may  be  considered  as  favoring  this  assertion, 
but  I  have  noticed  that  the  blacks  as  a  rule  deny  their  canni- 
balistic practices,  at  any  rate  to  the  whites.  But  he  tells  m« 
that  the  Bardoks  up  to  quite  recent  times  indulged  in  this 
terrible  practice  (perhaps  they  do  still  although  he  thinks  not), 
and  that  the  knocking  out  of  a  front  tooth  was  done  after  anyone 
had  partaken  of  human  flesh.  The  various  tribes  used  to  be  very 
fond  of  eating  young  fat  babies  before  these  began  to  walk.  The 
men  would  send  the  women  away  from  camp  to  search  for  food, 
and  during  their  absence  knock  the  child  on  the  head  and  eat  it 
Mr.  E.  Keenan,  one  of  the  dam-sinkers,  who  has  been  a  great  deal 
among  the  blacks  in  various  parts  of  West  Australia,  corroborates 
this  statement  from  personal  observation,  and  considers  it  to  be 
well  authenticated  by  others. 

NOTES   MADE    AT   YAURIGABBIE   (WATSON's   STATION),    W.A. 

The  informant  is  a  young  native,  Kuma  by  name,  who  speaks 
English  fairly  well,  having  lived  at  the  station  since  he  was  a 
boy. 

His  native  country  he  calls  Yolla,  which  lies  to  the  east  of 
Yaurigabbie  ;  to  the  west  the  country  is  called  Yaburru. 

The  name  of  his  father  was  Munga ;  that  of  his  mother  Bulli ; 
and  Murdaun,  Billaga,  and  Yanneri  are  the  names  of  his  three 
brothers. 

The  father  names  the  children. 

Kuma's  father  had  two  wives,  and  states  that  this  number 
cannot  be  exceeded  by  any  individual  of  his  tribe,  according  to 
their  custom.  There  is  no  ceremony  about  the  marriage.  When 
a  young  man  is  getting  a  beard,  he  is  informed  that  he  may  take 
a  woman.  When  their  breasts  begin  to  swell,  the  girls  are  con- 
sidered marriageable. 

The  tribe  practises  circumcision,  but  not  subincision  ;  as,  how- 
ever, my  informant  has  not  lived  amongst  his  tribe  since  he  was 
a  boy,  the  last  part  of  the  information  may  justly  be  doubted, 
particularly  since  he  could  not  give  me  any  information  about 
the  manner  of  burial  in  his  tribe,  and  the  ceremonies  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  showing  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  all  their 
rites.  I  cannot  believe  that  this  tribe  should  dispense  with  the 
rite  of  subincision,  which  is  so  universally  practised  in  the  interior 
of  West,  as  well  as  South,  Australia,  and  amongst  tribes  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded  on  all  sides. 

They  do  not  knock  any  of  their  front  teeth  out. 

Kuma's  father  died  at  Rottnest  Island,  whither  he  had  been 
deported  for  some  offence. 
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NOTES   MADE  AT  ANNEAN   STATION,    MURCHISON    DISTRICT,  WEST 
AUSTRALIA. 

The  blacks  of  this  district  are  characterised  by  some  of  the 
most  depraved  habits  made  known  about  the  aboriginal  races  of 
Australia.  Cannibalism  is  practised  among  them,  and  perhaps 
assumed  the  worst  type  because  it  has  become  such  an  ingrafted 
habit  with  them,  that  it  is  indulged  in  even  without  the  excuse  of 
necessity  and  starvation.  A  case  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank,  the  owner  of  the  station,  cannot  possibly  be  more  horrible, 
and  places  the  perpetrators  in  the  worst  light. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  blacks  from  Morarie,  on  the 
upper  Murchison,  imprisoned  on  Rottnest  Island  for  killing  and 
eating  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  At  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence of  this  dreadful  deed,  the  tribe  held  a  corroboree  at  Yalga, 
and  were  well  supplied  with  food,  for  beside  their  native  game 
they  had  received  a  sheep  and  a  bag  of  flour  from  Mr.  Cruikshank. 
Of  this,  however,  the  two  fellows  did  not  partake  but  decoyed  the 
boy  away  from  the  camp  into  the  bush,  and  there  killed  and  ate 
him.  The  boy  belonged  to  their  own  tribe,  and  the  deed  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  approved  of,  because  the  murderers  were  com- 
mitted on  the  evidence  of  the  other  natives. 

The  women  of  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  this  district  fre 
quently  kill  their  young  children  to  rid  themselves  of  the  trouble 
of  rearing  them.  Not  far  from  Annean  Station  a  woman  gave 
birth  to  a  child  whilst  out  shepherding,  which  she  killed,  and  at 
night  brought  the  sheep  home  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  On 
one  occasion  Mr.  Cruikshank  asked  a  woman  about  her  baby  which 
he  knew  was  ill ;  she  replied  it  was  dead.  But  dead  and  ill  being 
synonyms  in  their  language  he  did  not  believe  in  the  child's  death 
and  gave  her  a  blanket  to  wrap  it  in.  The  next  morning 
he  found  the  child  dead  on  the  top  of  a  fence  and  the  woman 
gone.  Whether  the  child  had  been  placed  in  this  position  when 
still  alive  is  doubtful,  but  the  woman  had  evidently  neglected  it 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  , 

I  have,  however,  noticed  mothers  to  be  very  kind  and  playful 
with  their  children  when  these  were  healthy,  and  when  they  were 
sick  and  seemed  to  suffer  pain  place  warm  ashes  on  their  stomachs 
and  rub  and  tend  them  patiently  and  affectionately.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  women  to  provide  food  for 
themselves  and  the  children,  and  to  some  extent  for  the  men  also, 
in  fact,  these  appropriate  whatever  they  like  of  all  that  is  brought 
in.  Under  such  conditions  the  children  have  to  take  their  chance, 
and  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  must  often  get  badly  neglected 
and  begin  to  ail,  when  they  become  still  more  troublesome.  Fore- 
seeing this  the  woman  may  think  it  better  to  kill  them  imme- 
diately after  birth,  although  with  them  it  is  not  a  disgrace  to 
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beeoQie  a  mother — a  frequent  cause  of  infanticide  among  cinlked 
people. 

The  fear  of  over-population  (?)  seems  to  preponderate  more 
amongst  these  tribes  than  with  most  of  the  other  Australian 
natives,  for  here,  besides  the  peculiar  rite  thej  practise  in 
common  with  them,  they  remove  the  nipples  of  the  breasts  of 
many  women  to  prevent  them  suckling,  a  practice  I  have  not  pre- 
viously heard  of. 

It  appears  almost  paradoxical  in  the  face  of  these  statements 
to  assert  that  women  in  confinement  are  carefully  tended,  but 
this  is  not  the  only  contradiction  that  may  be  observed  in  the 
life  and  the  habits  of  this  peculiar  and  in  many  respects  incom- 
prehensible race. 

When  a  woman  is  about  to  give  birth  to  a  child  she  is  taken 
away  from  the  men,  and  is  attended  by  another  woman,  gener- 
ally an  old  one,  who  looks  after  her  for  several  weeks  and  tinds 
food  for  her.  During  this  time  of  seclusion  in  a  specially  erected 
maimai  the  men  must  not  come  near  her. 

No  special  seclusion  is  observed  by  the  women  during  the  time 
of  their  menses. 

Polygamy  is  unlimited,  but  probably  there  are  no  men  found 
^vith  more  than  three  wives.  They  generally  cohabit  with  one 
of  them  for  a  time,  and  change  to  another  as  fancy  moves  them. 
Jealousy  does  not  seem  to  exist  to  any  great  extent  in  either  sex. 
The  blackfellow  does  not  like  to  see  the  woman  with  whom  he  Is 
cohabiting  at  the  time  go  astray  or  interfered  with.  About  his 
other  ones  he  does  not  trouble  much,  and  may  perhaps  lend  them 
out. 

A  black  that  worked  at  the  station  during  my  stay  had  the 
loan  of  a  woman  from  another  black  who  had  gone  away  to  some 
distant  place,  and  she  absorbed  all  his  affection  for  the  time — in 
fact,  almost  beyond  the  usual  custom,  for  he  did  not  even  make 
her  work,  and  scarcely  allowed  her  to  go  out  hunting.  His  other 
two  women  had  to  bring  the  food,  supplied  to  them  by  the  station 
owners,  to  their  camp  at  night,  where  all  four  would  partake  of 
it  together  in  the  best  of  harmony. 

All  men  are  circumcised  and  subincised. 

The  rite  of  circumcision  is  always  performed  first,  at  the  time 
when  the  young  man  is  getting  a  beard.  The  other  rite  is  per- 
formed about  a  year  after.  The  length  of  the  incision  varies,  bat 
it  is  often  the  whole  length  of  the  organ.  The  most  painful  of 
these  operations  is  the  circumcision,  but  the  healing  of  it  is 
quicker  than  the  other.  To  stop  the  bleeding  and  to  assist  the 
healing  the  down  of  some  emu  feathers  is  placed  on  the  wounds. 

These  rites  are  always  performed  in  secret,  and  no  white  man, 
as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  has  ever  been  allowed  to  witnett 
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them.  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  given  me  the  following  description 
of  the  ceremony,  obtained  by  him  from  one  of  his  old  station 
hands,  who  confided  it  to  him. 

When  the  operation  is  about  to  take  place,  the  individual  ta 
undergo  it  is  blindfolded,  and  three  of  the  oldest  men  of  the 
tribe  are  also  blindfolded.  One  of  these  is  then  placed  back  to 
back  with  the  young  man,  and,  interlocking  his  arms  in  those  of 
the  victim,  lifts  his  feet  off  the  ground  by  bending  well  forward, 
and  balances  him  on  his  back.  The  legs  of  the  young  fellow  are 
then  lashed  back  to  the  legs  of  the  bearer,  and  in  this  way  safely 
secured.  The  other  two  blindfolded  men-  now  approach,  and  re- 
move the  foreskin  by  means  of  some  sharp  chips  of  flint. 

For  what  reason  the  three  operators  are  blindfolded  is  difficult 
to  tell,  unless  it  is  done  to  mystify  the  one  who  holds  the  victim 
up,  that  he  may  not  tell  for  certain  who  really  performed  the 
operation.  It  may,  however,  only  be  a  little  extra  display  to 
lend  a  more  imposing  impression  to  the  rite,  which,  as  it  is  per- 
formed with  the  greatest  circumspection,  and  the  one  most  per- 
sistently and  universally  practised,  perhaps  some  such  hum- 
bugging ceremonial  embellishment  is  deemed  necessary  to  en- 
hance the  mystification  of  it. 

The  women,  as  is  well  known,  are  kept  strictly  away  from  all 
these  ceremonies  under  pain  of  death,^  and  to  give  them  warning 
to  keep  away,  and  shut  their  eyes,  a  whirring  sound  is  produced 
by  an  instrument  that  is  rapidly  rotated  through  the  air.  This 
instrument  consists  of  an  oval  piece  of  wood  from  ten  inches  to- 
two  feet  six  inches  long,  and  from  two  to  four  inches  wide.  It  is 
flat  on  the  one  side,  and  generally  elaborately  carved  on  this,  and 
convex  and  plain  on  the  other.  At  one  end  is  a  hole  for  a  thong 
of  kangaroo  hide  or  a  twisted  string  of  human  hair,  by  which  it 
is  attached  to  a  handle  (PI.  17). 

The  blacks  tell  the  women  that  "  Jinki  "  (the  devil  ?)  is  about 
when  they  hear  this  yil.bar  sounded,  and  although  they  often 
know  well  enough  that  the  men  are  carrying  on  some  mysteries, 
they  pretend  to  believe  it,  and  partly  from  fear  and  partly  from 
superstition  take  care  not  to  inquire  into  the  matter  too  closely. 
The  women  must  not  even  look  upon  one  of  the  yilbar,  for  they 
would  certainly  be  killed  if  they  were  found  to  have  seen  one. 
If  accidentally  a  woman  should  get  sight  of  one,  she  would  probably 
pine  to  death,  because  she  has  been  led  to  believe  that  her  doom 
is  sealed,  and  that  superstition  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  her  that 
she  would  most  likely  succumb  to  what  she  thinks  is  her  unavoid- 
able fate.  The  yilbar  is  therefore  always  most  carefully  wrapped 
up,  and  hidden  in  a  secluded  place,  when  not  in  use. 

For  several  weeks  the  young  man  who  has  been  recently 
operated  upon  whirls  this  instrument  whenever  he  thinks  some- 
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one  near,  and  must  not  enter  the  main  camp  till  he  is  quite 
healed.  He  stays  daring  this  time  at  first  a  good  deal  in  a 
maimai  by  himself,  covered  entirely  from  view,  and  is  supplied 
with  food,  which  is  not  rarely  sent  by  one  of  the  old  women  of 
the  tribe,  who,  however,  carefully  avoids  catching  sight  of  him. 
In  such  cases  she  will  give  a  signal  of  her  approach,  leave  the 
food  a  little  distance  irom.  the  hut,  and  retire  quickly,  alter 
having  given  another  signal. 

How  deeply  superstition  is  fastened  in  the  mind  of  men  and 
women,  how  eager  the  first  are  to  keep  it  alive,  and  on  the 
other  hand  how  the  wbmen  are  imbued  with  fear,  the  followiikg 
■anecdote  will  illustrate  : — 

The  wall  of  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  station  was  decorated  with 
a  number  of  native  weapons  and  implements,  and  among  the 
latter  several  yilbars.  This  was  well  known  by  the  station 
blacks,  and  soon  after  our  arrival  "  Jack  "  took  Mr.  Cruikshank 
mysteriously  aside  to  say  something  to  him,  which  turned  out  to 
be  a  request  that  the  new  arrivals  be  warned  not  to  get  the 
yilbars  out  and  show  them  to  the  women.  A  few  days  later  I 
asked  "  Jinny,"  when  she  was  sweeping  the  verandah,  to  come 
into  the  room,  but  she  would  not,  although  I  offered  her  tobacco, 
which  would  make  her  do  almost  anything  else  ;  and  when  I 
went  towards  her  and  caught  her  by  the  hand,  she  threw  her 
broom  down  and  ran  away.  Some  time  after  I  told  her  that  I 
would  bring  one  of  the  things  out  and  show  her,  upon  which  she 
immediately  ran  away,  hiding  her  face.  She  cleaned  every  other 
room  but  the  one  the  implements  were  in.  Both  these  blacks 
had  lived  for  several  years  at  the  station,  and  had  been  a  good 
deal  enlightened,  and  had  altered  considerably  from  their  origLaal 
ways,  but  so  far  the  contact  with  civilization  had  not  produced 
the  least  effect  towards  removing  this  superstition. 

Marriage  ceremonies  they  have  none.  The  women  are  obtained 
in  a  similar  manner  as  is  the  custom  among  other  Australian 
tribes.  They  are  allotted  at  their  birth,  or  are  promised  or 
bartered  later. 

The  burials  of  this  tribe  are  very  simple,  and  as  far  as  I  cooki 
ascertain  conducted  without  any  special  ceremonies.  The  corpses 
are  put  underground  in  a  shallow  hole,  or  perhaps  only  in  a 
hollow,  and  then  covered  with  sand  and  boughs. 

In  one  aspect  the  character  of  the  natives  of  the  Murchisoa 
District  differs  entirely,  as  far  as  I  know,  from  that  of  most  of 
their  compatriots.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  among  many  of 
the  Australian  tribes  veneration  for  the  aged  is  strongly 
developed,  and  as  a  rule  the  old  people  are  well  treated, 
respected,  and  provided  with  food  when  they  get  feeble.  This 
trait  excites  our  admiration,  and  compares  very  favorably  with 
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the  prevailing  customs  among  other  nations  still  living  in  their 
aboriginal  state,  as  well  even  with  some  of  those  who  have 
entered  the  pale  of  civilization  and  felt  its  harmonising  influence. 
The  manners  and  customs  of  most  races  teach  us  that  they  neg- 
lect the  old  people,  and  in  many  instances  they  have  been  treated 
<jruelly,  and  have  even  been  buried  alive  when  they  became 
troublesome. 

Among  the  Murchison  tribes  the  veneration  of  their  aged 
people  seems  to  find  no  place,  for  not  infrequently  they  kill  them 
when  these  get  too  feeble  to  procure  food  for  themselves,  by 
hitting  them  with  a  waddy  across  the  back  of  the  neck. 

If,  however,  a  woman  volunteers  to  "procure  food  for  any  feeble 
individual,  he  is  left  to  her,  and  spared  as  long  as  she  likes,  or  is 
able  to  care  for  him. 

At  the  time  of  my  stay,  a  case  was  known  in  the  district 
where  a  woman  had  charge  of  a  feeble  man,  living  together  with 
him  apart  from  the  others,  and  providing  for  him.  But  the 
woman  was  old  too,  and  it  was  likely  that  the  man  would  outlive 
her,  and  then  would  be  knocked  on  the  head.  I  asked  the  black 
at  the  station  about  this,  who  told  me  that  the  man  would  likely 
be  killed,  but  his  time  had  not  come  yet.  The  last  part  of  this 
sentence  seems  to  me  to  imply  the  correctness  of  these  statements 
more  than  anything  else. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fate  of  being  killed  only  meets  the 
man  whose  wives  have  died  before  him,  because  as  long  as 
he  possesses  a  woman  belonging  to  him,  she  is  under  his  com- 
mand, and  he  can  make  her  work.  There  seems  to  me  a  deep 
policy  underlying  the  custom  of  having  several  wives,  and  more 
yet  in  the  practice  of  getting  young  ones. 

In  spite  of  the  bad  traits  I  have  had  occasion  to  narrate  of 
this  tribe,  I  cannot  say  that  they  have  made  an  unpleasant  im- 
pression upon  me,  and  although  I  cannot  enumerate  many  of 
their  virtues,  I  must  say  that  they  make  very  faithful  servants 
to  the  whites,  when  fairly  treated.  The  struggle  for  exis- 
tence in  the  country  they  inhabit  is  at  all  times  very  hard, 
and  during  prolonged  periods  of  drought,  which  are,  unfortu- 
nately, of  too  frequent  occurrence,  they  must  be  almost  con- 
tinually at  starvation  point.  The  occupation  by  the  whites  of 
the  better  portion  of  the  country  makes  their  existence  still  more 
difficult,  as  it  drives  the  native  game  away,  which  cannot  live  so 
well  when  sheep  eat  their  feed  up.  If  under  such  conditions  a 
starving  black  is  tempted  to  kill  a  sheep  now  and  again,  it  ought 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  too  severe  a  crime,  particularly  when  it 
is  considered  that  he  does  not  regard  it  perhaps  as  being  so  very 
wrong  from  his  point  of  view,  who,  after  all,  is  the  rightful 
owner  of  the  soil,  that  yielded  him  game  for  ages. 
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The  physique  of  the  Murchison  tribes  is  much  superior  to  that 
of  Fraser  Kange.  Most  of  the  men  observed  by  me  were  over 
five  feet  six  inches  high,  and  proportionately  muscular.  The 
women  are  mostly  well-shaped,  particularly  the  younger.  Both 
men  and  women  tattoo,  the  latter  generally  on  the  chest,  where 
the  scars  often  form  bands  from  breast  to  breast.  With  several 
men  I  noticed  the  front  tooth  knocked  out,  but  it  seems  that  this 
custom  is  not  a  universal  one.  I  did  not  notice  any  of  them 
bestowing  much  attention  upon  their  hair,  of  which  some  possess 
a  profuse  growth.  Ochre  they  use  freely  (and  probably  also 
other  colors  at  times)  upon  their  body,  and  also  paint  most  of 
their  weapons  and  implements  with  it. 

Venereal  diseases  have  been  introduced  among  them  during 
late  years,  more  especially  since  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the 
Murchison. 

Notes  about  the  Tribes  inhabiting  the  Costal   District 

FROM  GeRALDTON  TO  ALBANY,  AND  THOSE  OF  TERRITORIES  NEAREST 

ADJOINING  THEM.    Information  received  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Patersoc. 
of  Perth  •— 

Formerly  the  native  population  of  these  districts  were  very 
considerable,  but  through  an  epidemic  of  measles  that  made  it^^ 
appearance  among  them  about  26  years  ago,  it  was  reduced  to 
about  half  its  number,  which  has  steadily  diminished  since.  The 
exact  number  of  the  population  of  these  tribes  could  not  easily 
be  ascertained,  but  scarcely  one-tenth  of  those  e^dsting  thirty 
years  ago  now  survive.  Diseases  and  vices  not  known  to 
them  prior  to  their  contact  with  the  whites  have  told  hea^'ily 
upon  them,  and  seems  to  enervate  them  with  increasing  n^iditj ; 
perhaps  in  another  thirty  years  these  aborigines  will  have  dis- 
appeared entirely. 

None  of  these  tribes  either  circumcise  or  practice  subincisioo, 
and  in  this  respect  they  differ  entirely  from  the  tribes  Uviug 
further  inland,  but  otherwise  their  customs,  habits,  and  ocw^ 
monies  arc  very  similar.  They  also  do  not  knock  any  of  their 
teeth  out,  but  they  pierce  their  noses  and  tattoo  their  bodies  with 
scars  both  in  front  and  at  the  back.  The  painting  of  the  body, 
particularly  for  corrobories,  is  greatly  in  vo^e  among  them,  and 
they  also  adorn  themselves  for  these  dances  in  various  ways,  by 
putting  feathers  and  fancy  articles  made  of  sticks  in  their  hair. 
Cannibalism  has  never  been  practised  by  them  as  far  as  is  known. 

They  believe  in,  and  possess  a  pronounced  reverence  for  an 
Almighty  being,  whom  they  call  Mamma  guarra,  the  father  of  all- 
An  evil  spirit  or  terrifying  agent  they  fear  in  Jinki. 

The  names  of  the  tribes  are  those  of  their  habitats,  that  is  to 
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say,  they  name  themselves  as  coming  from  this  or  that  ground  ; 
but  all  have  personal  names. 

The  tattoo  scars  are  produced  by  incisions  made  with  the  sharp 
edge  of  a  stone.  Emu  feathers  are  placed  in  the  wounds,  and  the 
flesh  allowed  to  grow  over  them.  When  these  become  very  painful 
and  gathers,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  medicine  man  is  called  into 
requisition  to  suck  the  feathers  out.  In  this  he  generally  suc- 
ceeds, and  is  then  called  very  clever.  In  fact,  Bal  Bolyera  Kabul- 
yera  (He  medicine  man  very  clever)  is  a  standing  phrase  to 
encourage  the  suflering,  when  in  such  cases,  the  sucking  of  the  dis- 
seased  part,  or  some  professed  charm,  produces  the  cure. 

Formerly  the  natives  used  to  go  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
build  extensive  weirs  to  catch  fish  near  Peil's  Inlet.  Here  the 
Murray  and  Serpentine  join ;  the  first,  coming  from  a  northerly 
direction,  is  a  confined  watercourse,  but  the  Serpentine,  coming 
from  south-west,  passes  through  a  number  of  swamps  and  lake- 
like expansions.  Particularly  in  the  Serpentine  they  used  to 
build  these  weirs,  called  Mungo  by  them,  where  the  water  nar- 
rowed again  after  passing  through  the  expansions.  These  Mungos 
were  very  carefully  constructed  of  long  fine  sticks  of  spear  wood 
(a  kind  of  titree)  laid  at  the  bottom  as  smooth  as  a  carpet,  and 
ending  in  narrow  openings.  Near  these  the  blacks  would  watch, 
catching  the  fish  as  they  were  coming  over  the  smooth  sticks,  and 
nick  them  at  the  back  of  the  head  with  their  teeth  before  flinging 
them  on  to  the  land.  Or  a  net  would  be  set  at  the  end  below  the 
narrows.  Sometimes  very  large  catches  were  made  this  way,  par- 
ticularly at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  when,  with  the  increased 
rains,  the  fish  returned  from  the  spawning  places  up  stream.  At 
this  time  the  blacks  would  watch  day  and  night  for  the  fish  to 
come,  relieving  each  other. 

In  the  season  when  the  fish  were  plentiful  the  natives  from  all 
<1istricts  used  to  come  to  these  places  and  have  great  feasts  and 
corroborees,  and  at  the  same  time  exchange  weapons  and  imple- 
ments ;  those  from  more  inland  bringing  Kailis  (boomerangs)  to 
exchange  for  the  spears  of  the  coast  tribes,  the  woods  of  the 
various  districts  being  respectively  more  suitable  for  these 
weapons. 

At  these  meetings  the  "Babin"  ceremony,  which  is  "making 
friends,"  was  often  gone  through.  The  man  who  wished  to  make 
friends  with  the  entertaining  tribe  would  enter  the  assemblage 
quietly  and  seat  himself  across  the  thighs  of  the  oldest  man,  who 
was  probably  the  most  influential  among  them,  or  a  kind  of  chief, 
clasping  his  hands  together  round  the  loins,  and  touch  the  belly 
with  his.  Near  the  friend-seeker  his  wives,  and  perhaps  sons, 
may  be  seated,  and  some  others  may  be  sitting  round,  but  all 
appear  unconcerned  in  the  proceedings.     Such  apparent  indiffer- 
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ence  is  one  of  the  traits  of  a  black's  character.    After  a  litUe 
vfhUe  the  following  song  is  chanted,  in  which  all  assembled  join : — 

Bibba  (breast)  win  wino  (?) 
Gnalyora  (anus)  win  wino, 

Yiri  (semen), 

Binnana  (?), 

Gumbulba  (urine). 
Gnara  (?)  yaul  yauilo  (?), 
Giimbu  (urine)  janl  3rauiIo, 
Matta  (leg)  ward  wardu  (?), 
Yinna  (foot)  ward  wardu, 

Urr  !  !     Urr  ! !    Urr  ! ! 

The  finish  of  this  song  is  an  emphatic  gmnt-like  exclamatbOf 
which  is  generally  the  finish  of  most  of  the  songs  in  use  at  all 
their  corroborees.  The  translation  of  the  words  that  are  queried 
could  not  be  obtained  by  Mr.  Paterson,  although  he  tried  seTeral 
times  to  do  so.  The  meaninfi^  of  the  song  is,  however,  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  ;  all  the  parts  mentioned  have  become  one  io 
both  as  a  pledge  of  friendship. 

In  many  of  their  songs  words  are  made  more  expressive  and 
phonetic  by  affixes  or  abbreviations.  In  this  instance,  Gain 
bulba  for  Gumbu. 

WILD-MAN   CORROBOREE. 

The  preparation  for  this  remarkable  corroboree  often  requires 
a  whole  fortnight,  and  is  done  in  the  most  secret  manner.  None 
of  the  old  men  or  any  of  the  women  are  supposed  to  see  Uioee 
engaged  in  the  preparation  during  this  time,  and  should  a  woman 
accidentally  or  designedly  come  amongst  them,  she  is  ravished  by 
all  the  men  in  the  most  unmerciful  manner.  The  get  up  for  this 
corroboree  consists  of  a  complete  enclosure  of  the  body  in  small 
branches  and  twigs,  so  that  not  a  single  portion  of  any  of  the 
limbs  remains  visible,  and  even  their  form  is  hidden.  To  accom- 
plish this  the  blackfellows  use  a  large  quantity  of  chuat  (string 
made  of  human  or  opossum  hair),  which  is  wound  round  the  head 
and  body  in  all  directions,  behind  which  the  twigs  are  pushed, 
and  carefully  arranged,  so  that  the  string  is  completely  con- 
cealed. 

Like  every  other  masquerade,  these  corroborees  aim  at  giving 
surprise,  and  exciting  admiration,  and  as  the  blacks  are  very  vain, 
and  ambitious  not  to  be  outdone,  they  bestow  the  greatest  care 
upon  these  decorations,  that  they  may  be  spoken  of  for  a  long 
time.  The  dance  and  show  last  only  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  the  covering  comes  down,  that  has  taken  probably  as 
many  days  of  mysterious  preparation,  and  is  entirely  discarded. 

PUNISHMENT   FOR   ADULTERY. 

Although  sexual  connection  is  freely  indulged  in  when  per- 
mitted by  the  owner  of  the  woman,  clandestine  intercourse  is 
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panisbed  with  death,  but  sometimes  another  painful  punishment 
is  inflicted.     This  is  as  follows : — 

The  man  accused  of  adultery  or  elopement  is  brought  to  the 
camp,  and  condemned  to  be  gidjied.  He  sits  silently  on  the 
ground,  with  his  legs  stretched  out  in  front  of  him,  whilst  his 
offence  is  being  discussed  by  the  offended  and  the  old  men.  When 
the  decision  has  been  arrived  at,  the  offended  man  takes  a  spear, 
and  drives  this  through  the  culprit's  thigh,  and  pins  it  to  the 
ground.  This  is  to  signify  that  he  has  been  served  the  same  way 
as  he  has  offended ;  inasmuch  as  he  has  pierced  the  offended 
man's  flesh  (that  of  his  woman,  which  is  his  property),  so  his 
flesh  is  pierced. 

LANGUAGE. 

The  language  of  all  the  coastal  blacks  is  very  expressive  and 
descriptive,  although  as  a  whole  very  simple.  In  many  ways  the 
words  are  modulated  by  affixes  and  prefixes,  and  abbreviations 
are  in  common  use.  Many  of  the  names  of  animals,,  particularly 
of  birds,  are  adapted  from  the  natural  sounds  these  produce. 
(These  remarks  may  be  justly  applied  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
to  all  the  dialects  of  the  Australian  races.) 

Notes  rbfkrbing  to  the  Kimberley  Natives.  Supplied  by 
Mr.  W.  Paterson  : — 

"  The  natives  of  this  district  eat  a  certain  kind  of  fruit  that 
ripens  about  Christmas,  swallowing  the  stone  it  contains  with  it, 
and  repeatedly  resorting  to  the  same  spot,  deposit  their  voidings, 
generally  close  to  their  camping-place.  When  returning  after 
some  time  to  the  locality  they  pick  the  stones  from  out  of  the 
excrement,  and  after  cracking  them  eat  the  kernel.* 

'^All  circumcise  and  slit  the  urethra,  which  operations  are 
generally  performed  at  the  age  of  16  or  17.  I  never  saw  any  that 
were  not  slit  completely  down.t 

*  Daring  our  trip  great  numbers  of  Quandong  stones  fSarUcUum  acumi- 
wUwnJt  either  dispersed  or  in  small  patches,  were  frequently  observed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  waterholes.  At  first  it  was  generally  believed  that 
these  were  brought  there  by  the  natives,  who,  it  was  supposed,  had  eaten 
the  flesh  of  the  fruit  and  discarded  the  stones.  But  later  on  I  discovered 
that  they  were  voided  by  emus,  which  habitually  visit  the  waters,  and  no 
doubt  during  droughts  often  come  from  great  distances.  The  kernels  of 
tiiese  nuts  are  edible,  and  mav  probably  be  eaten  by  the  natives  when 
found  in  this  rather  objectionable  state  during  times  of  severity.  May  not 
the  kernels  which  Mr.  Paterson  speaks  about  have  been  voided  by  emus 
instead  of  by  men  ? 

t  Evidently  the  terrible  rite  does  not  prevent  impregnation,  although  it 
must  help  to  avoid  it.  The  statement  that  all  have  to  submit  to  it  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  Billy  Weaver  (vide  supra),  and  also  with  my  own 
observation.  The  assertion  made  by  some  writers  that  certain  individuals 
are  left  exempt  from  it  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  race  must,  there- 
fore, be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  the  fabulous. 
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"  They  knock  both  front  teeth  out,  and  mark  their  body  with 
tattoo  scars. 

"  The  dead  are  buried  in  trees,  and  later  on  the  marrow  is 
abstracted  from  the  bones  and  eaten.  The  men  eat  that  of  their 
wives,  or  vice  versa^  the  women  that  of  their  husbands,  accord- 
ing to  who  may  die  first ;  but  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to  be  that  the 
privilege  of  eating  the  marrow  is  left  to  the  nearest  relations. 

"  The  mothers  carry  their  dead  children  about  with  them  for 
some  time  after  death,  having  wrapped  them  in  a  sheath  of  bark 
from  the  paper-bark  tree.  The  flesh  soon  dries  in  this  way.  The 
corpse  is  also  frequently  hung  in  a  tree  with  this  covering  aboot 
it,  and  later  on  the  bones  are  cracked  and  the  marrow  eaten. 
{Whether  the  marrow  was  simply  considered  good  food,  or  whether 
there  was  a  superstition  attached  to  this  gruesome  practice,  my 
informant  could  not  state.) 

"  To  protect  themselves  against  the  aggressions  of  the  swarms 
of  mosquitoes  that  appear  in  many  places  during  the  whole  of  the 
year  the  natives  construct  an  ovennshaped  sleeping  place  of  cUj. 
To  form  the  dome  they  pile  a  heap  of  bushes  together,  which  thej 
cover  with  mud  just  thick  enough  to  stand  by  itself,  and  when 
dry,  pull  the  bushes  out  of  the  hole  loft  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
the  structure.  This  opening  is  just  large  enough  to  allow  a  man 
to  squeeze  in,  and  is  closed  by  a  tussock  of  spinifex  pulled  into  it 
from  outside,  so  that  it  jams  in  tight.     Such  almost  airtight 

I  dormitory  is  often  occupied  by  the  whole  family  during  the  night, 

I  when  the  heat  must  become  terribly  stifling,  only  to  be  endured 

I  by  blacks. 

I  "  Paene  omnes  Kimberleiani  Septemtrionalesque  pueros  habent 

quibuscum  stupra  faciunt.     Pueri  ad  libidinem  incitati  penem  in 

!  incisuras  eorum  ponunt.    Qua  licentia  multo  magis  quam  voluptate 

sexuali  se  f  rui  illi  affirmant. 

I  Extracts  prom  My  Diary. 

^th  June,  1891  (Near  Everard  Range). — Towards  night  a 
blackfellow  came  to  our  camp.  He  made  a  fire  a  little  dis- 
tance away  when  he  was  signalled  to  sit  down.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  brought  his  piece  of  lighted  bark.  On  our 
approach  he  gave  us  to  understand  that  he  had  killed  a  kangaroo, 
showing  us  where  it  had  scratched  him  on  the  arm.  He  was 
quite  naked  and  of  fine  physique,  with  plenty  of  tattoo  scars 
about  the  upper  arms  and  chest.  We  gave  him  something  to  eat 
and  some  tea,  but  he  did  not  eat  much,  being  evidently  too  full 
of  kangaroo.  After  receiving  some  presents  and  clothes  be 
departed,  but  from  his  signs  it  appears  that  he  will  come  bock 
and  bring  some  more  blacks  with  lum. 

hth  Jv/ne. — The  black  returned  this  morning  accompanied  hy  a 
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younger  one,  who  is  either  his  son  or  younger  brother.  We 
endeavoured  to  get  information  out  of  them,  but  failed  to  do  so 
on  account  of  want  of  knowledge  <rf  their  language.  The  younger 
fellow  left  again  during  the  afternoon. 

6^  June, — I  gave  the  blackfellow  a  piece  of  a  mirror,  which 
caused  great  fun.  He  had  evidently  not  seen  anything  like  it 
before,  and  looked  into  it  very  sedately  and  with  surprise,  viewing 
himself  from  diflTerent  sides,  and  ultimately  looked  at  the  back  of 
it,  like  a  monkey  would  do. 

1th  June. — Three  more  blacks  made  their  appearance  at  the  camp 
this  morning,  who,  as  well  as  our  former  friend,  followed  us  all  day, 
and  now  camp  near  by.  The  three  newcomers  are  young  fellows 
of  6ne  physique,  and  probably  from  18  to  20  years  old.  Two  of 
these,  like  the  old  one,  had  the  right  front  incisor  knocked  out. 
They  are  all  circumcised  and  have  tattoo  scars  on  breast  and 
back.  One  of  them  has  fresh  scars  on  his  chest,  which  are  not 
yet  quite  healed  up.  A  dingo  came  near  the  camp  and  was 
nearly  shot' by  Mr.  Streich,  but  one  of  the  young  blacks  pointed 
his  linger  to  his  chest,  said  "  puringa  "  and  looked  rather  excited ; 
this  was  acknowledged,  and  saved  the  animal's  life.  The 
dingo  allows  himself  to  be  handled  quite  freely  by  the  blacks,  but 
will  not  allow  the  whites  to  come  near  him.  During  the  day  we 
met  a  number  of  native  camps. 

Sill  June, — The  blacks  had  gathered  some  native  tobacco  plants 
which  they  call  "okiri."  They  use  it  for  chewing  or  rather 
sucking,  placing  it  on  the  lower  lip  after  preparation,  which  is 
as  follows : — They  rake  the  cinders  of  the  lire  aside,  and  spread 
the  green  leaves  on  the  heated  sand  until  they  are  nearly  dry ; 
after  that,  the  leaves  are  rolled  into  little  balls,  which  they 
knead  with  the  teeth,  the  spittle  sticking  the  leaves  together. 
When  thus  made  up  and  rolled  between  the  hands  into  a  cylin- 
drical roll  of  nearly  the  size  of  a  thumb,  they  are  dried  again, 
and  kept  for  use.  Nearly  the  whole  day  long  I  noticed  the 
blacks  carrying  a  roll  on  the  lower  lip,  which  during  meals  was 
placed  behind  the  ear.  The  juice  of  the  tobacco  stains  their  lips 
and  comers  of  the  mouth,  but  this  is  easily  removed.  On  our 
way  one  of  the  young  blacks  dug  out  one  of  the  banded  ant- 
eaters  {Myrmecobms  fasciatus)  with  his  yam-stick  and  **  Wera,"  in 
a  remarkably  short  space  of  time,  although  it  necessitated  the 
removal  of  nearly  a  square  yard  of  sand  before  the  end  of  the 
burrow  was  reached.  They  also  occasionally  dug  at  the  roots  of 
some  Mulga  trees,  and  extracted  from  them  the  larva  of  some 
Cossid  moth,  which  they  called  "  mako."  This  is  eaten  alive  and 
much  relished.  .  .  Number  of  enclosures  of  old  bush  fences, 
formerly  used  by  the  natives  for  trapping  game,  were  met  with 
during  the  day  in  several  places.     The  blacks  keep  a  lire  on  each 
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side  of  them  when  lying  down  to  sleep.  It  made  quite  a  pictur- 
esque sight  when  the  four  blacks  after  dark  went  in  search  of 
firewood,  each  with  a  burning  faggot  of  grass  in  his  hand,  moing 
backward  and  forward  amongst  the  bushes. 

9th  June. — Seeing  the  blacks  digging  away  at  some  roots  I 
stopped  and  watched  their  proceedings.  They  were  after  some 
ants  and  worked  away  with  their  yam-stick  at  the  root  of  a  small 
decayed  Mulga,  that  showed  the  grooves  of  the  insect.  After 
loosening  the  soil  with  the  yam-stick,  they  removed  it  with  the 
"  wera  "  that  acts  like  a  scoop.  The  pregnant  female  they  were 
looking  for  was  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  tap  root,  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface.  She  has  a  cyst  of  nearly  half -an -inch  in 
diameter  on  the  abdomen,  which  is  tilled  with  a  semitransparent 
yellowish  fluid  ;  it  is  called  "mamma  ilka  "  by  them,  and  much 
enjoyed  when  sucked.  .  .  .  There  is  a  rock-shelter  near  the 
camp  that  is  probably  often  frequented  by  blacks  as  the  paintings 
on  the  rock  and  the  ashes  and  charcoal-remains  of  recent  fires 
seem  to  prove.  At  the  base  of  the  small  granite  range,  about 
two  and  a-half  miles  from  the  soak,  are  two  native  welk  close  to 
one  another,  filled  with  line  clear  water.  On  the  flat  faces  of  the 
diorite  dyke  at  the  top  of  the  range  several  very  regularly  shaped 
circles  were  found  scratched  into  the  rocks. 

\Zth  June, — Billy  (tlie  first  black  who  came  to  us  near  the 
Everard  Range  and  followed  us  ever  since)  had  tracked  an  emu 
and  came  in  with  three  eggs.  We  had  one  of  the  two  he  gave  us 
for  supper  between  the  two  of  us,  but  Billy  ate  his,  which  was  a 
very  large  one,  after  an  entr^  oi  an  iguana  about  18  inches  long, 
followed  by  an  opossupi  for  second  course.  All  these  victuals 
were  cooked  in  the  hot  sand  and  tasted  delicious,  which  no  doubt 
induced  Billy  to  cook  a  second  iguana  at  once  and  another 
opossum  afterwards.  An  emu  eggy  two  iguanas  and  two  opossums, 
besides  some  tea  and  bread,  I  think  is  a  fair  record  of  a  black's 
appetite.  We  had  only  a  little  of  one  of  the  iguanas  each  to  try 
it,  and  a  leg  of  one  of  the  opossums,  and  I  must  confess  that  the 
blacks'  way  of  cooking  is  the  most  excellent  method  of  retaining 
the  flavour  and  juice.  The  opossums  were  plucked  like  a  bird, 
which  is  the  general  way  of  removing  the  fur  of  the  game,  and 
then  baked  in  their  skin  after  the  entrails  had  been  removed 
through  a  small  incision  that  was  afterwards  stopped  up  with 
grass.  Tlie  iguanas  were  cooked  without  any  preparation.  After 
cooking,  the  skin  peels  off  easily  and  the  flesh  looks  delicately 
white,  juicy,  smoking  and  savoury. 

\bth  June. — The  rocks  we  had  seen  to  the  east  proved  to  be  a 
sandstone  ridge  running  nearly  north  and  south,  with  an  escarp- 
ment looking  west.  Here  in  a  low  rock-shelter  some  native 
drawings  were  found,  but  on  the  face  of  an  escarpment  running 
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parallel  with  the  most  easterly  one,  and  about  a  chain  and  a-half 
farther  to  the  east  of  it,  I  discovered  a  fine  series  of  rock  paint- 
ings. I  copied  them  carefully,  as  they  are  the  best  met  with  so 
far.  In  front  of  the  painted  escarpment  the  ground  is  flat,  with 
a  very  moderate  rise  in  a  northerly  direction,  extending  thence 
for  about  five  hundred  yards,  where  it  meets  an  almost  vertical 
face  of  rock  some  twenty  feet  high.  From  here  the  ridge  bifur- 
cated through  a  fault  in  the  formation,  and  in  this  way  these 
parallel  escarpments  near  the  southern  end  of  the  ridge  had  been 
formed.  The  protected  area  thus  formed  makes  an  admirable 
camping  ground.  There  was  a  rock-hole  containing  water  at  the 
the  southernmost  end  of  the  western  branch  of  the  ridge  opposite 
the  rock  paintings.  This  hole  has  evidently  often  been  visited  by 
aborigines  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  food  or  making  imple- 
ments, because  a  number  of  depressions  were  seen  round  it  in  the 
fine  but  hard  sandstone,  which  were  no  doubt  caused  by  friction 
of  the  hand. 

IQth  June. — Reached  the  salt  lake,  which  Billy  called  '*punn- 
dee."  In  several  places  over  the  surface  of  this  dry  lake,  holes 
had  been  dug  by  natives,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
gypsum,  of  which  a  layer  of  large  and  small  crystallised  pieces 
was  found  a  few  inches  below  the  surface. 

\%th  Juiie. — Some  blackfellows'  camps  lately  occupied  were  seen 
close  to  the  hill. 

2\8t  Jtme, — I  went  to  the  hill  two  miles  north  of  the  camp. 
This  is  an  almost  solid  mass  of  granite  with  rocks  scattered  about 
it,  and  occasionally  eroded  layers,  that  have  formed  rock-shelters. 
In  one  of  these  I  found  a  recently  extinguished  fire,  proving  its 
recent  occupation  by  a  native. 

22nd  JvAie, — We  saw  several  newly  made  traps  for  game  as  we 
rode  round  some  of  the  granite  hills.  These  traps  consist  of  a 
hole  in  the  ground  cut  down  about  five  feet  perpendicularly  and 
fifteen  inches  by  two  feet  six  inches  wide.  They  are  sufficiently 
covered  by  brushwood  to  hide  the  excavation.  From  each  side  of 
this  a  slightly  curved  brushwood  fence  extends  to  about  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  so  that  an  almost  right  angle  is  formed  at  the  hole. 
In  front  of  the  hole  a  stone  about  ten  inches  long  and  three  to 
four  inches  thick  is  placed,  and  from  point  to  point  of  the  brush 
fences  are  laid  a  couple  of  pieces  of  wood.  The  stone  seems  so 
placed  either  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  game  away  from  the 
hole,  or  to  induce  them  to  hop  over  it  and  plunge  into  the  trap, 
whilst  the  wood  laid  across  the  fences  will  prevent  their  jumping 
sideways  at  that  point  when  driven  to  it.  Very  likely  these  traps 
are  self-acting  and  used  by  driving  the  game  into  them  ;  in  any 
case  the  animals  would  keep  along  the  fences  and  be  sure  to  get 
caught  in  a  hole  at  the  apex.     Several  old  wurlies  and  fences  had 
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been  met  with  before,  and  at  a  rock-shelter  near  a  waterhole  I 
saw  some  rock  paintings,  which  I  sketched.  They  are  simple, 
but  show  a  great  freedom  of  hand  ;  particularly  some  rings  inside 
«ach  other  made  with  red  ochre,  which  are  very  accurately 
executed.  These  indications  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  the  place 
is  frequently  visited  by  natives. 

23rd  June. — Soon  after  daybreak  a  blackfellow  approached  the 
camp,  announcing  himself  by  lighting  some  spinifex  tussocks  as 
he  was  coming  along.  He  is  an  old  man  and  very  timid,  and 
like  the  other  blacks,  had  the  right  central  incisor  knocked  out, 
was  circumcised  and  had  many  tattoo  scars  on  Iiis  chest.  .  .  . 
Our  blackfellow  did  not  follow  us  from  camp.  Evidently  he  did 
not  wish  to  cross  the  boundary  of  his  country.  He  said  "  white- 
fellow  !  whitefellow  !,"  pointing  towards  the  west,  and  seemed 
frightened.  He  meant  to  say  that  there  were  blackfellows  over 
there,  for  it  dawned  upon  us  that  he  had  confounded  the  terms, 
and  called  us  blackfellows  and  himself  whitefeUow. 

2bth  June  (Camp  9). — The  doctor  brought  the  copy  of  a  painting 
of  a  wheel,  and  was  of  opinion  that  some  large  limbs  that  had 
recently  been  cut  from  a  gum  tree  and  some  pieces  of  bark  for 
water  vessels  had  been  cut  with  an  iron  tomahawk.  If  this  sup- 
position is  correct,  the  blacks  must  at  some  time  or  other  have 
been  in  contact  with  white  men,  or  found  the  cutting  tool,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  at  some  former  exploiter's  camp  and  brought  it  a 
long  distance. 

26th  June  (Camp  12). — Soon  after  breakfast  six  blacks  came  to 
our  camp  ;  three  of  them  young  fellows  who  evidently  had  only 
recently  undergone  the  ceremony  of  circumcision.  One  of  them, 
a  very  young  man,  was  partiimlarly  short  but  of  firmly  knit 
physique.  The  older  ones  had  their  right  central  incisors  knocked 
out,  but  not  so  the  young  ones.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  this  cere- 
mony is  only  performed  at  a  later  age  (perhaps  when  they  are 
about  to  get  a  wife  ?).  They  all  had  scars  about  the  chest  and 
most  of  them  about  the  arms  also.  The  doctor  photographed 
them  in  a  group,  also  measured  and  examined  them.  He 
tells  me  that  all  have  the  urethra  slit,  like  those  of  the  Everard 
Range  tribe.  They  seem  to  belong  to  a  different  tribe  and  are 
not  of  such  good  physique  as  those  met  before,  but  fairly  propor- 
tionately built.  Tlieir  language  may  be  probably  also  different,  but 
they  understood  and  use  the  word  "  papi,"  and  other  words  in 
use  by  the  Everard  Range  tribe. 

Ist  July  (Camp  13). — I  found  a  small  rockhole  with  water  in 
a  very  secluded  place  and  not  easy  to  approach.  The  blacks  had 
marked  the  place  about  a  chain  below  it  by  some  white  circles, 
one  of  which  was  exactly  like  the  well-known  "  Flimsol  Mark  " 
on  ships,  only  that  the  central  bar  was  vertical. 
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Zrd  July  (Camp  14).— Messrs.  Lindsay  and  Streich  returned  to 
camp  just  after  tea  time  and  brought  a  blackfellow  witli  them. 
They  had  met  a  number  of  them  about  seven  or  eight  miles  away, 
near  a  soakage ;  they  at  first  ran  away  at  the  approach  of  the 
camels,  but  afterwards  made  friends  by  twisting  a  piece  of  a 
"  walputti"  tail  into  Mr.  Lindsay's  beard  and  the  tip  of  a  cat's 
tail  (undoubtedly  a  feline)  into  that  of  Mr.  Streich's.  They  were 
very  pleased  when  Mr.  Streich  gave  them  tobacco,  handing  some 
of  it  to  the  old  men  first,  who,  when  he  also  oifered  some  to  the 
younger,  tried  to  interfere  and  called  them  "  jimba,"  just  as  if 
these  were  not  entitled  to  such  privilege.  The  one  brought  to 
camp  has  his  right  front  tooth  knocked  out,  is  circumcised,  and 
has  scars  on  the  chest  and  back.  He  calls  water  "  kapi,"  and 
fire  "  warn,"  which  means  hot  in  the  Everard  Range  dialect. 

\th  July  (Camp  15). — We  met  nine  blacks  at  this  place,  one  of 
them  having  been  among  the  six  that  came  into  Camp  12.  They 
are  not  nearly  such  a  well  shaped  lot  as  those  about  the  Everard 
Range.  One  of  them,  a  middle  aged  man,  is  quite  a  puny  indi- 
vidual. Their  beard  is  rather  peculiar  and  not  very  strongly 
developed,  thin  on  the  cheeks  and  elongated  from  the  chin.  All 
are  circumcised  and  have  the  uretha  slit  like  those  of  the  Everard 
Range  tribe. 

bth  July. Two  more  blacks  came  to  the  camp  who  looked  mucli 

stronger  than  those  already  here  before  them  ;  one  of  these  is  par- 
ticularly a  well  made  fellow  and  in  good  condition.  All  the  blacks 
have  a  tooth  knocked  out,  but  some  of  them  the  left  central 
incisor.  Those  previously  observed  had  always  the  right  one 
knocked  out.  They  also,  like' some  of  those  met  before,  mat  their 
hair  together  with  a  sort  of  wet  clay,  forming  it  into  rounded 
clots  that  resemble  those  in  a  dirty  cow  tail.  The  most  of  them 
wear  their  hair  tied  together,  forming  it  into  a  thick  knob,  and  at 
times  into  a  tail-like  appendage  up  to  10  inches  long.  Some  of 
the  older  had  the  front  part  of  their  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head 
cut  short  (probably  by  singeing)  and  red  ochre  rubbed  over  this 
part  and  the  forehead.  The  most  of  them  were  painted  to  some 
extent,  with  red  on  their  chests  and  had  black  bands  on  the  fore- 
head, and  all  had  more  or  less  tattoo  scars  on  the  chest,  arm,  and 
back. 

Uh  July, — After  tea  we  went  over  to  the  blacks'  camp,  and  had 
some  fun  with  them.  They  have  a  row  of  fires  and  lie  between 
two  of  them  during  the  night.  A  revolver-shot  frightened  them 
very  much  and  made  them  crouch.  Their  mimicking  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  reproduce  sounds  is  astonishing.  We 
sang  "  God  save  the  Queen  "  for  them,  to  induce  them  to  chime 
in,  which  they  did  at  times.  Our  limbs  were  much  admired  by 
them,  particularly  the  stout  calves  of  some  of  us.     Much  merri- 
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ment  was  also  created  over  the  drawing  of  various  tracks  of  birds 
and  animals  on  the  sand. 

lih  Jidy  (Camp  16). — There  were  ten  or  eleven  blacks  camping 
close  to  the  hill  when  I  returned.  Only  two  of  these  had  been  at 
our  previous  camp.  One  young  lad  is  neith6r  yet  circumcised,  nor 
has  he  a  front  tooth  knocked  out,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  figure  amongst  them.  He  is  well-shaped,  looks  in- 
intelligent,  and  has  altogether  a  pleasing  face.  I  got  a  few  names 
of  things  from  them,  but  they  soon  intimated  to  me  that  they 
wished  to  sleep ;  I  therefore  left,  after  again  wounding  mysefi 
with  a  penknife  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  name  for  blood, 
in  which  I  succeeded  this  time. 

^th  July  (Camp  17) — The  blacks  had  a  little  corroboree,  singing 
a  simple  tune  and  clapping  their  hands  in  time  to  the  hop ;  but 
they  soon  gave  over,  perhaps  not  feeling  in  too  good  a  humour  on 
account  of  their  empty  stomsrchs.  I  noticed  that  one  had  his 
beard  bound  together  with  a  string  and  formed  into  a  pointed 
queue. 

\^th  July  (Camp  21). — About  six  miles  from  camp  we  passed 
close  to  a  low  range  and  met  with  a  number  of  natives  who  were 
evidently  known  by  the  two  that  followed  us.  They  were  of  differ- 
ent age ;  one  of  them  was  getting  grey,  and  the  youngest  just 
showed  the  beginning  of  a  moustache.  This  one  appeared  to  be 
of  a  light  colour  with  very  light  hair,  but  on  close  examination  I 
found  the  colours  entirely  due  to  a  grey  pigment  (mud  Vj  with 
which  he  had  besmeared  himself  all  over  ;  the  light  brown  colour 
of  his  hair  was  probably  caused  by  the  bleaching  of  it.  All  the 
others  were  painted  with  red  ochre,  and  two  had  regular  designs 
on  the  chest.  A  band  two  inches  wide  ran  from  each  of  the 
shoulders  downward  across  the  breast  bone  converging  just  above 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  from  this  point  the  band  ran  straight 
down  over  the  belly.  The  one  had  also  a  white  band  of  nearly 
an  inch  wide  along  both  sides  of  the  red  band  that  set  the  design 
olf  to  advantage.  They  all  wore  their  hair  in  different  styles ; 
some  loose,  some  tied  up  in  front  and  loose  behind,  and  others 
had  it  tied  up  altogether,  and  with  a  roll  of  grass  bent  in  in 
some  cases.  Everyone  was  circumcised,  had  one  of  their  front 
teeth  knocked  out  and  the  nose  pierced ;  probably  all  had  the 
urethra  slit.  .  .  At  night  the  blacks  amused  themselves  with  a 
little  corroboree,  which  attracted  us  over  to  them.  After  that 
they  amused  themselves  and  us  by  making  all  kinds  of  tracks  on 
the  sand,  at  which  some  are  very  smart.  During  this  procedure 
four  more  blacks  arrived,  who  yelled  terribly  when  they  came 
near  the  camp.  This  was  evidently  done  to  announce  their 
friendly  intentions,  and  those  in  camp  promptly  replied,  and  told 
us  that  th^  newcomers  were  "  jimba."    This  word  must,  there- 
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fore,  either  mean  friend  or  is  the  name  of  a  friendly  tribe  or 
family.     I  could  not  get  at  the  correct  meaning  of  it. 

20tli  July  (Camp  27,  Skirmish  Hill).— The  doctor  and  Mr. 
Lindsay  yesterday  met  an  old  black  and  his  wife,  who  were 
greatly  excited  at  the  sight  of  them  and  the  camels.  They  seemed 
to  belong  to  a  different  tribe,  but  knew  the  word  "  kapi."  Be- 
sides several  pieces  of  game  in  their  possession  they  had  collected 
a  good  deal  of  "  Kurrajong "  seed,  which  they  had  roasted  for 
food.     These  roasted  seeds  have  a  very  pleasant  nut-like  taste. 

2ith  July, — Near  the  waterhole  I  noticed  two  skulls  of  dingoes 
and  some  bones,  broken  and  whole,  of  the  same  animal,  which 
prove  that  these  animals  were  eaten  by  the  blacks. 

5th  August  (Camp  33,  Barrow  Range). — This  afternoon  nine 
natives  came  to  the  rockhole  to  have  a  drink  and  afterwards  de- 
livered a  harangue  from  the  rocks,  which  I  translated  to  mean 
that  they  objected  to  our  stopping  there  and  drinking  up  all  the 
water. 

6th  August. — Messrs.  Lindsay  and  Streich  went  over  to  some 
rocks  about  half-a-mile  to  the  north,  where  some  natives  had  been 
seen  and  found  six  of  them  there.  They  would  not  give  any 
information  about  water  and  behaved  very  excitedly,  probably 
to  protest  against  their  supply  of  water  and  game  being  appro- 
priated by  us.  A  good  number  of  rock-wallabies  were  found 
about  the  hills  close  to  the  camp,  and  flocks  of  parrots  and 
pigeons  came  regularly  mornings  and  evenings  to  the  water. 
A  great  many  depressions  ground  on  to  the  flat  rocks  near  it, 
and  a  number  of  grindstones,  indicated  that  this  place  was  a 
much  frequented  camping-place  of  the  aborigines. 

2Sth  Augtbst  (Camp  35,  near  Mount  Squires). — During  the 
forenoon  eight  blacks  came  near  the  camp,  and  after  prolonged 
inducements  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  approached.  They 
were,  with  one  exception,  all  tall  fellows  and  of  good  physique. 
One  in  particular,  a  young  fellow,  was  well  shaped  and  quite  six 
feet  high.  The  smallest  was  about  five  feet  four  inches,  and  the 
others  between  five  feet  seven  to  five  feet  eight  inches.  All  of 
them  had  their  faces  more  or  lest  painted  with  white  pipeclay,  in 
some  instances  having  rubbed  it  all  over.  The  markings  on  the 
chest  and  belly,  made  with  the  same  stuff,  were  in  some  cases  of 
a  symmetrical  design  that  set  their  figures  off  to  advantage. 

29^  August — The  blacks  came  back  this  forenoon  and  re- 
ceived a  large  parcel  of  salt  meat.  There  were  ten  of  them  this 
time,  but  they  were  still  very  shy  and  made  off  with  the  meat 
almost  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  possession  of  it.  However, 
they  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  present  received,  after 
they  had  retired  about  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 
They  lifted  both  their  hands  above  their  heads  and  stretching 
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their  legs,  with  the  feet  over  a  yard  apart,  jumped  three  or  four 
times  to  the  right  and  then  the  same  number  of  times  in  th« 
opposite  direction,  jumping  in  unison  and  with  each  jump  giving 
a  shout  of  joy  that  sounded  like  '*  hau."  This  they  repeated 
three  times,  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  whilst  retiring,  but 
each  time  turning  round  to  face  us  ;  the  tallest  of  them  holding 
the  bag  with  the  meat  outstretched  over  the  head  at  full 
arms'  length.  All  had  one  of  the  central  incisors  knocked  out, 
were  circumcised,  and  had  tattoo  scars  on  chest,  back,  or  anns. 
Whether  they  were  otherwise  mutilated  I  could  not  ascertain, 
because  they  would  hardly  allow  themselves  to  be  touched.  I 
did  not  notice  the  yellow  stain  on  the  lips  and  mouth  caused  by 
the  use  of  tobacco,  and  it  may,  therefore,  not  be  known  to  them, 
although  the  conditions  about  the  soakages  seem  to  be  favorable 
for  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  plant. 

Srd  September  (Camp  40,  Victoria  Desert). — We  came  to  camp 
at  about  2  p.m.,  having  just  before  caught  a  little  native  girl  of 
about  five  to  six  years  of  age.  She  screamed  terribly  when  she 
saw  us  approach.  The  poor  little  thing  trembled  in  all  her  limbs, 
when  we  got  hold  of  her,  and  she  handed  us  immediately  the 
large  lizard  she  had  in  her  hand.  When  the  caravan  came  up 
she  received  some  water,  of  which  she  drank  greedily,  became 
pacified  after  that,  and  ate  some  of  the  sugar  given  to  her.  Later 
she  got  some  jam,  and  at  times  was  incited  to  a  smile,  but  she 
submitted  mote  passively  than  otherwise  to  our  treatment  of  her* 
Everyone  tried  to  be  kind  to  her,  and  I  got  one  of  my  little  mir- 
rors out,  but  the  reflection  of  her  face  (which  with  adult  indi- 
viduals who  have  never  seen  this  phenomenon  before  is  generally 
an  amusing  study  to  the  observer)  had  no  effect  upon  her — at 
least  she  did  not  display  any  surprise.  She  was,  however,  much 
interested  in  the  regular  impression  from  the  nails  of  a  new  pair 
of  boots  one  of  our  party  was  wearing.  Apparently,  the  almost 
instinctive  intuition  of  tracking  was  already  highly  developed  in 
her,  and  tracks  so  foreign  to  her  previous  observations  excited 
her  interest.  She  understood  the  word  ''  kapi,"  and  pointed  in 
a  certain  direction,  and  later  in  the  afternoon  took  Messrs. 
Lindsay  and  Wells  straight  to  a  rockhole  about  three  miles  away. 
On  returning  from  this  water  they  met  seven  blacks,  who  appeared 
to  have  threatened  them  at  first,  but  who,  after  the  child  was 
restored  and  received  with  a  good  deal  of  demonstration  on  their 
part,  were  quite  friendly,  and  accepted  presents  from  our  party. 
I  was  informed  that  they  came  out  of  the  mulga  scrub  only  in 
pairs  at  a  time,  which  seems  to  prove  them  to  have  been  fright- 
ened rather  than  aggressive. 

^th  September. — Before  breaking  up  camp  this  forenoon  we 
went  over  to  the  water  pointed  out  by  the  little  girl  yesterday. 
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It  is  found  in  a  cavity  on  a  sandstone  ridge  overlain  by  con- 
glomerate. About  30  bucketfuls  of  muddy  water  were  obtained, 
but  a  good  deal  of  sand  had  to  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  that  much,  and  at  last  the  drainage  ceased.  At  the 
southern  end  of  the  ridge,  numbers  of  caves  occur  in  the  escarp- 
ment of  the  rock,  which  have  frequently  given  shelter  to  the 
natives,  who  left  some  traces  behind  in  the  shape  of  extinct  fires, 
bones,  &c.     There  were,  however,  no  paintings  in  these  caves. 

7th  September  (Camp  44,  Victoria  Desert). — About  9  o'clock 
a.m.  we  came  to  the  waterhole  found  by  Mr.  Wells  on  his  flying 
trip.     There  are,  in  fact,  three  waterholes  in  a  stratum  of  con- 
glomerate, two  of    which  still  contained  some  water,   but  not 
nearly  300  gallons  as  reported.     It  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  obtain  30  bucketsful,  which  only  makes  about  90  gallons. 
Either  of  these  holes,  if  quite  full,   would  scarcely  hold  more 
than  400  gallons,  but  when  found  they  were  half  full  of  debris 
and  sticks.     There  were  eleven  blacks,  some  of  them  wooden  and 
children,  at  the  hole,  whom  we  surprised,  as  they  had  not  heard 
the  approach  of  the  soft  tread  of  the  camels.     As  soon,  however, 
as  they  perceived  us  they  all  ran  away,  screaming  dreadfully, 
particularly  the  young  ones,  who  could  not  follow  fast  enough  to 
keep  up  with  the  men.     It  took  a  great  deal  of  coaxing  to  induce 
the  men  to  return.    When  they  ultimately  did  so,  they  came  very 
cautiously  and  brought  two  tins,  which  they  had  evidently  found 
in  Well's  former  camp  close  by.      It  seemed  as  if  they  were 
afraid  of  being  punished  for  taking  them.     All  got  a  present  of 
a    bright-colored    handkerchief,    but    this   did    not   allay   their 
timidity  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  obtain  any  information  from 
them.     They  understood  the  word  "  kapi,"  were  circumcised,  had 
a  tooth  knocked  out,  and  had  more  or  less  scars  on  the  cliest  or 
arm  and  some  had  them  also  on  the  back.     Nearly  all  were 
more  or  less   painted   with   oclire  and   some   had   symmetrical 
designs  on  the  front  of  the  body  made  with  pipe-clay.     One  of 
them  was  a  ciipple,  having  lost  half  the  right  foot,  whicli  was 
twisted,  the  heel  being  in  front.     On  the  left  foot  also  some  toes 
were  wanting  and  besides  that  his  left  eye  was  gone  completely. 
However,  he  could  run  very  well  in  spite  of  his  defective  feet. 
The  others  were  of  good  physique,  but  rather  thin,  not  to  say 
emaciated.     Their  height  varied  considerably ;  I  would  say  from 
5  feet  2  inches  to  nearly  6  feet.     One  of  them  (the  tallest)  was  a 
fine  built  young  fellow,  who,  from  the  design  on  liis  chest  and 
the  number  of  pieces  of  dingo  tails,  twisted  in  his  hair,  that  were 
drooping  over  the  back  of  his  neck,  had  the  appearance  of  being 
a  chief  or  a  leading  person  in  the  tribe.     One  individual  had  a 
number  of  twists  made  of  a  light-colored  fur,  about  2 J  inches 
ong,  attached  to  the  hair  of  the  genitals,  that  hung  down  like  a 
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fringe.  Their  weapons  consisted  of  spears  and  merus,  the  same 
as  those  previously  seen,  but  the  stone  at  the  end  of  the  latter 
seemed  to  be  inferior  (not  made  of  flint,  chalcedony,  or  chert), 
and  the  short,  carved  stick  was  also  similar  to  those  seen 
previously.  A  number  of  large  water-bowls  were  left  by  them 
near  the  waterholes ;  some  of  these  were  made  of  the  thick  bark 
of  the  Desert-gum,  taken  from  the  bent  part  of  a  tree,  so 
that  they  were  naturally  shaped,  the  others  were  carved  out  of 
wood.  There  was  also  a  circular  pad  left  behind  made  of  twisted 
fur  string,  that  is  evidently  used  for  carrying  these  water-bowls 
on  top  of  the  head.  Similarly  shaped  pads  made  of  coarse  grass 
I  had  noticed  near  Camp  33.  These  were  seemingly  only  made 
for  temporary  use,  and  discarded  afterwards. 

3rrf  October y  1891  (Eraser  Range). — ^There  were  a  number  of 
natives  of  both  sexes  near  the  station,  some  of  the  women  with 
small  children  at  their  breasts,  which  the  doctor  photographed. 
The  race  here  is  a  very  poor  and  miserable  representation  of  the 
human  stock,  owing  no  doubt  mainly  to  the  scanty  food  supply 
in  this  barren  country.  The  average  height  of  the  adults  is 
scarcely  more  than  5  ft.  3  in.  to  5  ft.  4  in.  and  their  whole 
appearance  terribly  starvation-stricken.  Their  limbs  are  almost 
fieshless  and  some  of  the  women's  thighs  not  thicker  than  a  man's 
arm.  The  men  are  all  circumcised  and  according  to  information 
all  subincised,  but  they  have  none  of  the  front  teeth  knocked  oat 
They  wear  their  hair  either  loose  or  tied  up  in  a  manner  some- 
what similar  to  the  other  tribes  previously  met  with.  The  women 
carry  the  children,  when  they  are  strong  enough  to  hold  on,  in  a 
peculiar  fashion,  by  resting  them  straddle-leg  on  the  hip  with 
one  arm  round  their  body.  The  child  has  to  hold  on  with  its 
legs  and  loops  one  arm  through  that  of  its  mother.  One  of  the 
women  carried  a  child  on  a  piece  of  Eucalyptus-bark,  the  edges 
of  which  were  curled  up  through  drying.  When  the  children  are 
born  they  are  rolled  in  ashes  to  dry  them,  and  are  then  put  into 
such  a  bark  cradle,  in  which  they  are  carried  until  they  are 
sufficiently  strong  to  be  placed  on  the  hip  as  just  described.  Hie 
suckling  of  the  children  seems  to  be  continued  for  several  years ; 
one  youngster  I  saw,  who  could  already  run  very  well,  that 
stood  in  front  of  his  sitting  mother  whilst  sucking.  A  man  who 
was  scarcely  more  than  26  years  old  had  a  wife  that  seemed  more 
than  60 ;  she  looked  fully  that  age,  and  was  the  ugliest  old  hag 
I  ever  set  eyes  upon.  What  a  marked  difference  a  regular  sup- 
ply of  food  makes  upon  their  appearance  was  strikingly  demon- 
strated by  the  couple  who  live  constantly  at  the  station.  They 
were  in  good  condition,  and  their  skin  looked  clean  and  glossy  in 
contrast  with  that  of  the  others,  which  was  scabby  or  rough,  and 
quite  dull  in  appearance.     The  keeper  at  the  station  informed 
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me  that  the  natives  of  that  district  rely  to  some  extent  for  their 
flesh  food  supply  upon  domesticated  cats,  which  are  plentifully 
found  there  in  a  feral  state.  (These  must  have  come  originally 
from  the  inhabited  parts  of  Western  Australia,  and  consequently 
have  spread  several  hundred  miles,  having  probably  followed  the 
small  lizards  and  birds  they  live  upon.)  Other  flesh  food  of  the 
natives  consists  mainly  of  lizards  and  ant-eggs  (pupae),  as  these 
are  found  almost  everywhere ;  grass  and  other  seeds  form  the 
principal  vegetable  food.  Kangaroos  are  very  scarce,  and  other 
marsupials  almost  absent ;  emus  are  also  very  scarce. 

^th  October,  1891. — The  morning  was  very  windy,  and  the 
afternoon  boisterous;  a  smart  shower  of  rain  fell.  The  two 
blacks  fixed  up  a  wurley,  and  towards  evening  the  woman  belong- 
ing to  the  one  with  the  very  flat  nose  arrived  with  a  boy  about 
five  years  old.  The  youngster  looks  fairly  well  fed,  but  has  a 
very  dilated  stomach,  which  spoils  his  otherwise  fine  shape.  The 
woman,  however,  has  a  most  wretched  appearance,  although  not 
badly  shaped  as  far  as  legs  and  arms  are  concerned  and  taller 
than  any  of  the  others  I  have  seen  near  the  station.  She  is 
decidedly  badly  fed,  showing  the  bones  plainly  through  tht  skin, 
particularly  about  the  ribs ;  she  has  no  flesh,  and  between  the 
clavicle  and  shoulder-bone  a  deep  hollow  is  visible.  Her  dijs- 
tended  abdomen,  much  wrinkled  as  the  result  of  child-bearing,  is 
covered  with  some  flesh-red  streaks,  previously  seen  on  several 
natives,  which  seems  to  be  a  skin  disease — (I  have  since  been 
told  that  these  red  marks  are  the  result  of  burns  from  the  lighted 
bark  they  always  carry) — and  which  extend  up  to  the  breasts 
that  hang  down  flabbily  and  much  wrinkled.  Her  face  is  also 
already  gettim^  wrinkled,  although  she  is  scarcely  more  than  25 
years  old ;  whilst  her  eyes  are  bleared  by  the  smoke  of  the  camp 
fires.  How  the  natives  retain  the  keenness  of  sight  they  are  un- 
doubtedly possessed  of  is  a  wonder  to  me,  considering  that  they 
constantly  indulge  in  sitting  between  smoke  fires  when  in  camp. 
There  was  scarcely  one  of  them  I  met  whose  eyes  were  not  run- 
ning, and  the  moisture  which  trickles  down  their  cheeks  is  never 
wiped  away,  no  discomfort  evidently  being  felt.  This  tribe  is 
certainly  the  most  abject  of  all  the  natives  of  Australia  I  have 
ever  seen,  even  more  wretched  in  appearance  than  the  remnants 
of  the  Yarra  Yarra  tribe  that  could  still  be  seen  25  years  ago  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Melbourne.  The  one  with  the  flat  nose  ac- 
companied the  black  who  was  sent  from  the  station  to  lead  us  to 
this  rockhole.  His  nose  is  the  flattest  imaginable  ;  it  dilates  just 
above  the  lip  to  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  and  looks  almost  as  if 
it  had  no  bone  in  it,  but  the  septum  is  pierced  to  receive  a 
"kondel."  He  is  a  native  of  Hampton  Plain,  has  the  right 
central  incisor  knocked  out  (the  natives  of  the  Fraser  Range  do 
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not  knock  the  teeth  out,  as  already  stated),  is  circumcised,  and 
subincised. 

1th  October, — When  I  got  up  this  morning  I  found  the  native 
woman  on  her  knees  engaged  in  pounding  some  mallee  roots. 
Tliese  wei'e  perfectly  dry  and  were  lying  on  the  hollow  side  of  a 
thick  piece  of  bark  that  served  as  a  base  for  the  operations  of 
pounding.  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  dexterity  with  which 
this  was  performed.  Taking  a  handful  of  short  pieces,  she  pressed 
them  firmly  down  on  the  bark,  leaving  an  opening  between  the 
thumb  and  index  finger  of  perhaps  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter. Catching  the  yam-stick  with  the  other  hand  about  four 
inches  from  its  sharpened  end,  she  brought  it  vigorously  down 
upon  the  open  space  of  uncovered  bark.  The  accurate  hitting  of 
the  small  exposed  surface  ^vith  a  heavy  stick  that  is  over  four  feet 
long  and  an  inch  thick,  caught  so  much  l^elow  the  centre  of  bal- 
ance, must  have  required  a  considerable  amount  of  practi^  to 
acquire,  as  she  never  missed  her  aim,  which  is  the  more  surpris- 
ing, because  the  yam-stick  was  not  brought  down  vertically,  but 
almost  at  an  angle  of  45'.  Any  European  trying  to  do  this  would 
cut  his  hand  nine  times  out  of  every  ten  strokes  he  would  make. 
When  the  roots  were  pounded  almost  to  dust  they  were  eaten 
dry,  and  the  men  who  had  not  stirred  or  helped  in  the  least 
towards  preparing  this  unique  repast  satisfied  themselves  first, 
leaving  the  coarsest  and  most  fibrous  stuff  for  the  women.  The 
tivste  of  it  is  slightly  sweetish,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
contains  a  saccharine  substance  ;  but  the  nutriment  it  furnishes 
as  a  whole  cannot  be  very  great.  The  finest  of  the  dust  is  the 
sweetest,  and  undoubtedly  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  sugar 
particles  which  may  have  crystallised  during  the  preparation  of 
the  bark. 

Wth  October,  1891. — The  blacks  were  busy  this  morning  making 
message-sticks,  for  which  they  used  some  kind  of  acacia-wood 
they  call  "yauwilli."  The  wood  is  worked  down  with  the  stone 
chisel  fastened  on  the  end  of  the  spear- thrower  and  afterwards 
scraped  smooth  with  the  siiarp  edge  of  a  chip  of  flint.  For  this 
purpose  they,  however,  had  already  discovered  the  usefulness  of 
glass,  and  employed  it  also.  The  lines  were  put  on  with 
embers.  A  piece  of  hard  stick  is  chosen  that  will  form  a  well- 
tapered  conical  ember  on  one  end.  This  is  fairly  firm  to  stand  a 
gentle  pressure,  and  lasts  for  some  time.  Whilst  the  spiral  or 
wavy  lines  are  put  on  the  ember  is  kept  aglow  by  gentle  blowing. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  certain  meanings  are  conveyed  by  tiiese 
differently  curved,  wavy,  and  spiral  lines  that  may  be  broken  off 
or  Interrupted  by  a  circle  or  bar,  but  through  ignorance  of  their 
language  I  could  not  undei'stand  the  meiining  of  the  explanations 
given  by  the  blacks. 
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17  th  October, — Two  blacks  came  to  our  camp  this  morning, 
who  seemed  to  be  well  known  to  those  staying  with  us,  and  were 
well  received  by  them ;  the  boy  particularly  displayed  great 
delight.  The  man  possesses  a  marked  Jewish  countenance,  and 
the  female  is  rather  smarter  than  the  general  run  of  them.  She 
has  a  number  of  the  red  marks  on  the  stomach,  which  they  say 
are  caused  by  fire  through  carrying  the  lighted  bark  close  to  the 
body  during  windy  days.  The  male  has  the  right  central  incisor 
knocked  out,  is  circumcised,  and  has  the  urethra  completely  slit 
open.  During  the  afternoon  two  more  blacks  made  their  appear- 
ance at  the  rockholo  and  afterwards  came  over  to  the  camp. 
They  must  have  travelled  a  long  distance,  as  they  were  very 
thirsty  and  drank  an  enormous  quantity  of  water  at  the  rock- 
hole,  and  more  later  on  at  the  camp.  The  older,  a  smart  and 
intelligent-looking  fellow  of  about  25,  had  his  head  decorated 
with  a  semicircle  of  magpie  tail  feathers,  and  wore  a  peg  through 
his  nose.  The  younger  is  still  a  lad  and  not  yet  circumcised, 
although  he  is  getting  a  moustache.  He  has  an  extraordinary 
large  mouth  even  for  a  blackfellow  and  remarkably  thick  lips. 
Both  have  their  full  set  of  teeth  and  wear  their  hair  tied  back 
in  the  peculiar  chignon-like  knob  previously  noted.  They  come 
from  the  south-west,  and  s^em  to  belong  to  a  diflPerent  tribe  to 
those  who  have  the  teeth  knocked  out  and  who  come  from 
Hampton  Plains,  but  are  evidently  on  friendly  terms  with  them 
and  speak  the  same  language. 

I9th  October, — The  blacks  caught  a  number  of  lizards  for  me, 
wliich  are  abundant  here,  but  so  difficult  to  catch  on  account  of 
their  swiftness.  The  method  of  catching  them  is  ingenious.  One 
of  the  blacks  made  a  small  fan  of  feathers,  about  four  inches 
long  and  wide,  which  he  fastened  to  a  switch,  and  tied  this  to 
two  more  lengths,  so  that  it  resembled  a  fishing  rod  with  the  fan 
on  the  end.  When  one  of  the  lizards  was  running  by,  the  fan 
was  agitated  in  front  of  it  a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  by  which 
the  attention  of  the  lizard  was  attracted  and  when  its  eyes  were 
rivetted  upon  the  quivering  feathers,  the  other  black  speared  it 
with  the  point  of  his  yam-stick,  often  cutting  its  head  oftl  The 
accuracy  of  the  aim  was  surprising,  for  I  rarely  saw  them  miss, 
although  the  lizards  are  only  about  half  an  inch  wide.  Even 
through  a  dense  bush  I  have  seen  them  pierce  the  little  reptiles, 
which  is  still  more  surprising,  considering  how  easily  the  branches 
may  divert  the  point  of  the  stick  from  its  aim.  The  women 
brought  in  some  bark  of  roots,  which  seemed  to  me  as  if  it  had 
been  lying  in  water  for  some  time.  It  looked  damp  and  had 
the  appearance  of  partial  disintegration,  as  if  the  fibrous  sub- 
stance was  parting.  Probably  it  is  put  in  water  to  loosen  the 
outer   brown   and    earthy  covering.      They  chewed   some  of  it 
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during  the  preparatiou,  sucking  the  sweetish  substance  alter 
mastication  and  spitting  the  iibrous  matter  out  in  the  shape  of  a 
ball.  The  preparation  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  labor. 
The  pieces  of  bark  are  first  broken  in  lengths  of  about  six  Ut 
eight  inches  and  split  in  strips  of  about  half  an  inch  wide 
These  pieces  are  then  laid  on  hot  ashes,  well  pounded  with 
the  yam-stick,  and  constantly  turned  and  mixed  with  the  ashes. 
By  this  means  the  outer  brown  bark  is  removed,  whilst  the  heat 
makes  it  crisp,  but  the  inner  white  bark  remains  intact  on 
account  of  the  greater  quantity  of  moisture  it  contains.  Wiieii 
this  process  is  completed  the  white  strips  are  dried  perfectly 
before  the  fire  and  afterwards  triturated  in  the  manner  I  have 
described  before.  Only  the  finest  of  the  pounded  stuff  is  eaten, 
the  coarse  and  fibrous  portion  being  rejected. 

20th  October,  1891. — I  amused  myself  this  evening  for  some 
time  with  the  blacks,  who  were  throwing  sticks  at  a  small  iron 
hoop  rapidly  rolled  along  the  ground.  This  was  good  practice 
for  them  to  throw  at  running  game,  and  amusing  exercise  for 
me,  whilst  my  occasional  misses  afforded  great  delight  to  the 
natives. 

SOth  October,  1891  (At  the  Damsinkers'  Camp  near  the  Fraser 
Range). — I  was  well  received  at  the  camp,  found  the  men 
engaged  at  work,  and  just  about  finishing  one  of  the  dams.  A 
great  number  of  blacks,  men  and  women,  were  hard  at  work 
carrying  soil  out  of  the  excavation.  They  had  to  work  in  pairs, 
as  they  carried  the  earth  on  litters  made  of  sacks  with  a  coapie 
of  saplings  run  through  them.  For  this  they  received  a  good 
supply  of  mutton  three  times  a  day.  Most  of  them  are  of  rather 
small  stature,  not  measuring  more  than  5  feet  3  uiches  on  an 
average,  and  the  women  less  than  that.  Six  or  eight  old  ones  of 
the  fair  sex  are  particularly  scraggy  individuals  and  extremely 
ugly.  There  were,  however,  a  few  young  men  above  the  average 
and  well  shaped,  particularly  one  of  them,  who  was  about  5  feet 
9  inches  high,  and  the  best-made  man  seen  hitherto.  Several  of 
the  men  had  deformed  limbs  caused  by  bums  when  young.  One 
of  them  had  half  the  right  buttock  and  some  flesh  from  his  side 
burned  away,  and  in  conseijuence  walked  lopsided.  A  child  just 
able  to  walk  had  both  its  hands  burned  not  long  since,  and  looked 
a  wretched  object  with  all  the  fingers  on  one  hand  distorted  and 
contracted,  and  the  greater  part  on  the  other  also.  Here  I  also 
saw  a  woman  with  six  perfect  fingers  on  each  hand  and  the  same 
number  of  toes  on  her  feet.  Not  only  are  the  fingers  perfectly 
formed,  but  there  are  the  corresponding  number  of  metacarpal 
bones  in  the  hand.  I  learn  that  she  has  several  brothers  and 
other  relations  with  the  same  remarkable  development,  bat 
none  of  them  were  at  the  camp  during  my  visit. 
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Zlst  October  (Damsinkers'  Camp,  F.R.). — During  the  forenoon 
I  obtained  a  number  of  names  from  the  natives.  One  of  them 
Wainbret  by  name,  who  belongs  to  the  coastal  natives,  assisted 
me  greatly,  having  the  advantage  of  speaking  English  fairly  well, 
and  being  also  rather  intelligent.  The  coastal  tribe,  he  tells  me, 
claims  about  30  to  35  miles  inland,  and  was  at  one  time  very 
numerous.  They  neither  circumcise,  slit  the  urethra,  nor  knock 
out  their  front  teeth.  He  tells  me  that  all  the  "  Bardeks  "  (i.e., 
those  that  circumcise  and  perform  Sturt's  rite)  are  cannibals 
when  pushed  for  food.  He  also  made  the  assertion  that  the 
want  of  teeth  was  a  sign  that  the  man  had  partaken  of  human 
flesh.  This  may  be  erroneous,  because  the  coastal  tribe  somewhat 
despise  the  Bardeks,  although  not  now  in  open  feud  with  them, 
jind  even  friendly.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  this  infor- 
mation, I  believe  everything  obtained  from  Wainbret  to  be 
thoroughly  reliable.  He  readily  acknowledged  his  ignorance  if 
questioned  about  things,  he  did  not  know.  Another  native  called 
"Paddy"  also  spoke  English  fairly  well.  He  is  a  Bardek  and  comes 
from  the  east  of  Eraser  Range  tribe.  Some  of  the  names  he  gave  me 
of  plants  I  showed  him  differ  from  those  of  the  Eraser  Range  tribe, 
and  the  natives  of  Hampton  Plains  have  also  different  names  in 
some  cases.  The  language  of  the  different  tribes  belonging  to  the 
Bardeks  seems  to  me  essentially  the  same,  the  leading  terms  and 
expressions  being  identical.  The  language  of  the  coastal  tribe, 
however,  seems  to  differ  considerably  from  it.  I  regret  that  I 
could  not  make  more  extensive  studies  on  this  subject  and  did 
not  come  a  few  weeks  sooner  to  this  camp,  where  a  favorable 
opportunity  was  offered  for  such  a  purpose  by  the  congregation 
of  individuals  from  several  tribes.  I  obtained  some  etchings  on 
bark  made  by  the  natives,  representing  some  crudely-drawn 
landscapes  and  other  objects.  They  are  produced  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  bark,  when  it  is  still  fresh,  by  a  pointed  piece  of  hard 
wood,  and  are  called  "  worma."  A  few  remarkable  facial  types 
were  seen  amongst  the  natives  congregated  here.  There  was  the 
one  with  the  very  Jewish  face  already  spoken  of,  who  was  very  de- 
lighted torenew  his  acquaintance  with  me.  He  is  always  happy, 
revels  in  little  pranks,  and  is  particularly  proud  of  his  youngster 
by  wife  number  two  ;  which,  however,  I  am  dubious  of  being  his 
own  on  account  of  his  extreme  mutilation.  Another  remarkable 
tjrpe  is  one  that  looks  exactly  like  an  African  n^ro,  both  as  regards 
features  as  well  as  hair,  which  latter  is  extremely  short  and  curly, 
and  almost  woolly.  A  third  was  called  "Erenchman,"  owing  to  his 
resemblance  to  one.  The  hole  in  his  nose  for  the  "  kondel "  had 
been  torn,  and  in  consequence  this  organ  had  a  peculiar  sharp 
point.  His  dress,  however,  contributed  greatly  towards  his 
French  appearanee.      It  consisted  of  blue  trousers,  and  shirt  of 
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the  same  color,  and  a  red  handkerchief  for  a  head  cover.  These 
were  the  remnants  of  the  garments  supplied  by  the  Government 
at  Kottnest  Island,  whence  he  had  just  returned,  after  being 
transported  for  twelve  months  for  sheepstealing.  During  the 
sunny  hours  of  the  forenoon  (it  was  Sunday,  and  work  was  sus- 
pended) many  were  engaged  freeing  each  other  of  the  vermin  on 
their  heads.  The  larger  of  these  are  not  despised  as  a  dainty 
morsel. 

3rd  November,  1891. — ^The  blackfellow  perceived  a  small  hole 
in  the  fork  of  a  large  mal lee-tree,  and  from  the  ants  crawling  in 
and  out  in  a  continuous  string  concluded  that  water  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  hollow  lower  down.  He  quickly  broke  a  twig  of  a 
quandong-tree,  and  loosened  the  bark  of  it  between  his  teeth, 
after  which  he  easily  stripped  it  off,  thus  forming  a  tube  about 
a  foot  long.  By  inserting  it  into  the  hole,  he  managed  to  get  a 
drink  by  suction,  and  his  wife  likewise. 

9th  November,  1891,  near  Hunt's  Well.  —  The  black,  his 
woman  and  the  boy  left  us  to-day,  going  towards  some  smoke, 
where,  no  doubt,  they  expected  to  find  some  of  their  tribe ;  they 
however  returned,  bringing  an  old  man  with  them.  This  indi- 
vidual has  a  front  tooth  knocked  out,  is  circumcised,  and  hi^  his 
urethra  completely  slit  open.  He  wears  his  hair  ti^  in  a  knot, 
and  both  his  shoulders  are  well  marked  with  tatoo  scars. 

lOth  November,  1891. — The  old  man  accompanied  us  to-day, 
but  the  other  blacks  stayed  behind.  After  dinner,  I  took  him  in 
the  bush,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  him  up  some  trees  I  had 
seen  in  flower,  but  I  could  not  induce  him  to  climb  them,  and 
when  I  wanted  him  to  come  back  to  camp,  he  urged  me  to  come 
in  the  opposite  direction,  saying  "  kapi !  kapi ! "  and  as  I 
thought  he  might  really  know  of  some  water  not  far  away,  I 
followed  him.  After  travelling  over  a  mile,  the  black  increased 
his  pace  considerably,  stopping  occasionally  when  I  did  not  fol- 
low quick  enough,  and  saying  "kapi!  kapi!,"  pointing  in  the 
direction  he  was  going.  However,  after  another  half-a  mile  more 
of  this  game,  he  ran  away  and  disappeared  in  the  bush.  I  had 
been  hoaxed  by  a  bhickfellow  ! 

The  Language. 

In  dealing  with  the  very  important  subject  of  the  language 
and  dialects  of  the  tribes  encountered  on  the  journey,  I  much 
regret  that  no  chance  was  afforded  me  of  obtaining  a  sufficient 
knowledge  to  acquire  something  of  their  structure.  The  time 
of  their  stay  in  every  case  when  natives  accompanied  us  was  as  a 
rule  of  such  short  duration  that  not  much  more  than  a  limited 
vocabulary  could  be  obtained  from  them. 

What  I  have  been  able  to  procure  is  herewith  presented  in  its 
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fragmentary  state,  but  however  defective  the  lists  may  be,  by 
having  adhered  to  the  "  System  of  Orthography "  prepared  by 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  which  excellent  and 
inimitable  method  enables  one  to  secure  a  phonetic  reproduction, 
I  believe  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the 
words  correctly,  which  is  frequently  very  perplexing  with  other 
native  vocabularies. 

If  the  language  is  spoken  by  an  individual  who  articulates  the 
words  correctly,  and  has  a  pleasant  voice,  it  is  very  euphonious, 
because  it  not  only  abounds  in  vowels,  but  most  words  end  in 
one,  and  none  of  the  consonants  have  a  harsh  sound.  Perhaps 
the  only  exception  is  the  r,  which  in  some  words  is  considerably 
**  rolled,"  but  as  a  rule  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  tlie 
sound  unpleasant. 

To  get  the  correct  pronunciation  is  often  difficult  on  account  of 
the  variations  of  expressions  given  to  certain  sounds  by  diflferent 
individuals,  and  can  only  be  obtained  from  a  frequent  repetition 
of  the  words.  In  some  cases  I  found  it  difficult  to  determine 
between  a,  o,  and  even  u,  so  variably  were  the  words  pronounced. 
This  difficulty  is  still  more  enhanced  by  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  natives  to  attempt  to  modulate  the  word,  because  as  soon  as 
they  are  desired  to  repeat  it  they  seem  to  imagine  that  the  word 
has  not  been  pronounced  to  one's  liking,  and  alter  it ;  and  should 
you  pronounce  it  ever  so  incorrectly,  they  at  once  agree,  and  are 
sure  to  pronounce  it  the  same  way.  They  are  often  evidently 
under  the  impression  that  the  word  is  well  enough  known  to  the 
interrogator,  who  only  gives  it  a  different  expression,  and  to 
please  him  repeat  it  in  his  style ;  being  very  quick  of  hearing, 
they  can  repeat  almost  every  sound  with  a  marvellous  accuracy. 

B  and  p,  g  and  A;,  I  and  r,  and  y  and^  are  often  substituted  one 
for  the  other,  so  that  it  became  difficult  to  decide  to  which  letter 
the  sound  preponderates ;  and  in  certain  words  it  seems  optional 
whether  ng  or  only  n  is  used. 

Frequently  a  difficulty  arises  when  a  word  is  used  in  an  ab- 
breviated form,  or  a  prefix  or  affix  added ;  and  when  an  object  is 
shown,  and  instead  of  its  own  name,  that  of  the  substance  is 
given  it  was  derived  from.  For  instance,  when  I  wanted  to 
know  the  name  of  the  nose-stick,  I  received  the  one  given  to  the 
wood  it  was  made  of,  and  when  I  asked  the  word  for  "  a  leaf,"  I 
received  the  name  given  to  the  tree  it  came  from. 

The  Yunga  dialect  contains  a  great  proportion  of  abbreviations 
in  the  small  vocabulary  obtained ;  from  this  it  appears  to  me  that 
certain  tribes,  more  than  others,  are  in  the  habit  pf  shortening 
their  words. 
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Althougii  I  have  not  obtained  any  information  regarding  the 
grammar  of  the  dialects,  I  am  inclined  to  conclude,  from  the 
comparison  of  the  vocabularies,  that  the  language  is  essentially 
the  same,  because  many  of  the  principal  words  are  found  in  all 
of  them,  or  re-occur  at  a  distance  after  they  have  been  substi- 
tuted by  another  word  in  the  neighboring  tribe.  To  demon- 
strate this  I  have  tabulated  a  few  of  the  leading  words,  and  a 
larger  list  might  be  made,  but  those  selected  answer  the  purpose 
sufficiently. 

The  correct  accentuation  of  a  cei*tain  syllable  is,  no  doubt,  very 
important,  but  a  distinct  rulfe  for  it  does  not  seem  to  exist. 
Generally  in  words  of  two  syllables  the  accent  is  laid  on  the  first, 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  sound  of  it  is  slightly  longer.  Often,  however, 
no  syllable  is  specially  accentuated,  and  the  length  or  shortness 
of  the  vowel  governs  the  accent,  either  by  being  more  or  less 
dwelt  upon  or  through  the  modulation  of  the  sound.  In  words 
of  three  and  more  syllables  the  penultimate  is  generally  accentu- 
ated or  dwelt  upon.  When  the  case  was  otherwise,  or  when  a 
syllable  was  specially  accentuated,  I  have  marked  it  with  an 
acute  accent  to  denote  the  stress. 

The  following  amplification  of  the  rules  of  the  Royal  Greo- 
graphical  Society's  "  System  of  Orthography  "  will  serve  as  a  key 
to  an  approximately  correct  pronunciation  of  the  words : — 
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ProBonclAtlon  and  Rcmarka. 


au 
el 


d 
f 

a 

h 

J 
k 

1th 


ah.aojB  in  father 
chf  e  as  In  benefit 


\  English  e;  i  as  in  ravine  :  the  sound  of  ee  in  beet. 

j  Thus,  not  Feejee,  but 

I  o  as  in  mots        

I  long  n  as  in  Jlute ;  the  sound  of  oo  in  boot. 

I  Thus,  not  ZooUjo,  but 

!  English  t*  OS  in  tcd 

I  inv  OS  in  fiote Thus,  not  Fooefunr  but 

I  is  slightJy  different  from  above       

I  is  the  sound  of  the  two  Italian  vowels,  but  is  fre- 

auentlj'  slurred  over,  when  it  is  scarcely  to  be  dls- 
nguiuied  from  ey  in  the  English  thep. 
I  £nfi[lish  b. 

I  is  {uways  soft,  but  is  so  nearly  the  sound  of  tt  that  it 
I       should  be  seldom  used. 

j  If  Celebes  were  not  already  rei-ojrnised  it  would  be 
written  Selebes. 

'  is  always  sounded  as  in  church       

!  Enfflish  d. 

I  English/,  ph  should  not  be  used  for  the  sound  of/. 

j  .  Thus,  not  Haiphong,  but 

is  always  hard.    (Soft  g  is  given  by  i)      

'  is  alwaj's  pronounced  when  inserted. 

I  English  j.    Dj  should  never  be  put  for  this  sound 

I  English  A-.    It  should  alwaj-s  be  puj;  for  the  hard  c. 

Thus,  not  Corea,  but 

I  The  Oriental  guttnral 

;  is  another  guttural,  as  in  the  Turkish       

'    ) 
lu     j    /-Asin  Eng'ish 

iw  has  two  separate  sounds,  the   one  harti    as  in    the 

I  English  word  finger,  the  other  a«  in  ginger.     As 
these  two  sounds  are  rarely  employed  in  the  some 

I  locality,  no  attempt  is  made  to  ctistlnguish  l>etween 

j  them, 

p  As  in  English, 

q  should  never  be  employed  ;  qu  is  given  as  i-*p   . . 


Exkinpleh 


Java,  B«ndiia,Somill, 
Bari,  Suakin. 

Tel-elKebfr,  Oldcii, 
Yexo,  MediDi, 
Levuka,  Peru. 

Fiji,  Hindi 
Tokio. 

Zulu,  Sumatra. 
.ShanghaL 
Fuchau. 
Macaa 
Beirfit.  Beilul. 


Celel>e*<. 


Chingchin. 


Ilaifong,  Nafa. 
(Galapagos. 

Japan,  JinchuoL 

Korea. 
Khan. 
Dagh,  Ghaxl 


I   Kwangtung 


\  As  in  English. 


is  alAavs  a  consonant,  as  in  yard,  and  therefore  should 
never  be  used  as  a  terminal,  f  or  e  being  substi- 
tuted 

Thus,  not  ifikinddnif,  but 
not  Kwaly,  but 

English  z 

Accents  should  not  generally  be  used,  but  where  there 
is  a  verj-  decided  emphatic  syllable  or  stress,  which 
affects  the  sound  of  the  wora,  it  should  be  marked 
by  an  acute  accent. 


Kikt^yu. 


MikindAnL 
Kwale. 
Zulu. 

TougatjU>u,( 
Pal&«-an, 
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Vocabulary  obtained  prom  Natives  op  the  Everard 
Range  Tribe. 


Parts  of  thk  Human  Body. 

Gnulla,  head 

Munga,  hair  (of  head) 

Kanya,  beard 

Pinna,  ear 

Mulla,  nose 

Da,  lips 

Karsetti,  Karditti,  teeth 

Kallil,  eye 

KaUu  yinbi,  eyebrow 

Yurri,  arm 

Malla,  hand,  finger,  thumb 

Tunda,  leg,  thigh  (?) 

Yinna,  foot 

Pirri,  finger  or  toe  nails 

Ibi,  breast 

Willa,  belly 

Manna,  seat  of  body 

Dulgu,  blood 

Kumbu,  urine 

Pika,  wound 

Pika  pilia,   circumcision    and    the 

slitting  of  the  penis 
Chipalle,  tatoo  scars  found  on  back 

and  chest 

Various  Objfxtts  and  Terms. 

Chindu,  sun 

Piya,  moon 

Kellilpi,  star 

Chitungu,  rainbow 

Kapi,  water 

Muggatti,  fire 

Muggatti  puyu,  smoke 

Muggatti  ella,  charcoal 

Warm,  hot 

Biani,  cold 

Ningna,  frost 

Papa,  the  barking  of  a  dog 

There  was  a  dog  in  our  camp,  and  as  the 
native  do^  do  not  bark,  but  only  whine, 
the  word  may  most  likely  not  mean  bark- 
ing in  the  sense  we  understand  it,  and  pro- 
bably  is  applicable  to  the  natural  sound 
made  by  every  animal  At  first  I  thought 
it  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  beoause  the 
sound  of  a  dog's  bark  must  have  been  un- 
known to  the  natives ;  but  I  am  oonrinoed 
that  it  is  intended  for  the  barking  of  the 
dog. 

Yinna  yanu,  to  walk 
Nurtj[>a,  I  don't  know 
Kaitiu,  rock 
Kulbi,  painting 
Katui-knlbi,  rock-painting 

W 


Puringu-hindu,  dog's  hair,  or  fur 

The  distinction  between  fur  and  human- 
hair  is  to  be  noted. 

Wanna,  digging-stick  (yam-stick) 
Wera,  Mika,  wooden  water-bowl ; 
also  used  for  carrying  food  and 
other  substances  in 
Winda  (Oinda),  spear 
Iduru,  a  strong  stick  made  of  heary 
wood,  about  three  feet  long,  and 
a  sharp  stone  stuck  on  one  end 
Used  for  making  weapons   and   imple- 
ments, and  is  also  sometimes  used  for  the 
purpose  of  knocking  down  game. 

Mira    nakata,    the  wooden   spear- 
thrower 

This  implement  has  also  a  sharp  pleoe  of 
flint  fastened  at  the  end  near  the  liandle, 
and  is  used,  like  the  Iduru,  for  the  purpose 
of  chipping  out  implements  and  weapons. 

Dula,   the  cement  with  which  the 
edged  stones  are  fastened  to  the 
above  implements 
It  is  the  extidation  of  some  Xanthorrhea 

species  mixed  with  sand. 

Hindi,  a  burning  bunch  of  grass ; 
_  faggot 
O,  yes 

Zoological  Objects. 

Malla,    spinifex    wallaby     (Largo- 

chestes  sp. ) 
*  Wainta,  opossum 
Puringa,  doff 

Walliputti  (Myrmecobius  f asciatus) 
Kaleya,  emu 

Wainuti,  turkey  (Otis  australis) 
Wilda,  eagle  (Aquila  audax) 
Wilu,    curlew    ((Edicnemus    gral- 

larius) 
Milka,  Cinclosoma  castaneonotum 
Chitta,  nest 
Nokum,  egg 

Chitta  minna,  nest  of  (sp.  ?) 
Milka  nokum,  egg  of  Gin.   casta- 

neonotum 
Mineri,  Moloch  horridus 
Milbelli,  Varanus  Gouldii 
Murlinga,  Hinulia  Lesueurii 
Waura,  Diplodactylus  sp. 
Pigonti,  Lyeosoma  ciliaris 
Piur,  Rhyncncedura  omata 
Jammi,  Lialis  Burton! 
Binda  binda,  moth 
WaBga,  caterpillar 
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Mako,  larva  of  a  large  wood-boring 
beetle  or  a  cossid  moth. 
Much  sought  after  (or  food. 

Parana,  ant 

Ebilka,  pupa  of  ant 

Wanna    ilka.   Mamma    kalka,   the 

pregnant  female  of  a  wood-eating 

ant. 

The  abdomen  of  this  insect  expands  to 
the  sise  of  a  small  hazel  out,  and  is  quite 
spherical.  It  becomes  semitranslucent 
litrbt  yellow,  and  tastes  sweet  The  blades 
are  very  fond  of  them. 

Mnrta  murta,  beetle 
Merrui,  Carculio  sp. 
Mulddn,  LoDgicom  sp. 
Kumbumburi,      the     dark  -  brown 

Blattse      Uving       under       bark 

(?  Panesthia  brevicollis) 
Kauwan,  Phasma  sp. 
Yindilka,  grasshopper 
Billarbi,  Paragryltacris  deserta 

One  of  the  Qryllidn,  living  in  damp  dark 
plaisee. 

Kampu,  centipede 
Koji,  earthworm 
OpUpi,  Apus  australiensis 

A  species  of  Crustacen  living  in  staf^nant 
pools  of  water. 

Pie,  Nakaiya,  snail  shell 


Botanical  Objects. 
Wiyindi,    corkbark  -  tree    (Hakea 

lorea) 
UnduUa,    native    poplar    (Codeno- 

carpus  cotinifolius) 
Kimi,  Dodonffia  viscosa 
Kirkin,  Myoporum  sp.  (?) 

The  flowers  of  this  shrub  have  a  rioh 
soent  resembling  the  perfume  of  verbena. 

Iguarra,  mulga  (Acacia  sp.) 

Bonbun,  peach-quondong  (Santalom 
acuminatum) 

Bunbun  kalka,  peach  fruit 

Monc|ata,  peach  stone 

Bundi,  broom  (OhBsia  desolata) 

Pila,  Chanbi,  spinifex  (Triodia  sp.) 

Gilgalla,  Iria,  rolypoly  (Salaola  kali) 

Puta,  grass 

Okiri,  native  tobacco  (Nicotiana 
suaveolens 

Mindinga,  Parka  parka,  fructifica- 
tion ;  also  galls 

Tindulla,  Eucalyptus  tessellaris 

TaduUa  Eucalyptus  pyriformis 

Mulba,  bovistte,  and  probably  also 
other  species  of  fungi 

Dalli,  wood  fungus  (Poly poms  sp.), 
red 

Gurgu  taduUa,  Gurgu  muldul, 
Kurpi  dalli,  wood  fungus  found 
on  casuarina  and  mul^,  brown 

Perka,  Thryptomue  flaviflora,  desert 
desert  ti-tree 


Vocabulary   obtained  prom   Natives  op  the  Blyth  Range 

Tribe. 


Parts  of  the  Human  Body. 
NuUimba,  man 
Jimba,  voung  man,  boy 
Nulla,  Gnulla,  head 
Kurru,  eye 
Mula,  nose 
Pinna,  ear 
Kadduru,  hair 
Kanda,  beard 
Da,  mustache,  lips  (?) 
Seri  (the  «  is  very  sharp),  throat 
Wimbindi,  lips 
Karditti,  teeth 
Dallin,  tongue 
Marka,  chest 
Elbi,  teats 
Yundi,  navel 
Wila,  stomach 

Yambi,  shoulder  (and  upper  arm  ?) 
Yari,  arm  (upper  ?) 


Miuna,  arm  (lower  !) 

Maira,  hand,  thumb,  and  fingers 

They  have  evidently  no  special  temu  for 
thumb  or  fingers.  I  rehearsed  several  in- 
dividuals upon  th's. 

Milti,  nails 

Manna,  seat 

Angalba,  hip^ 

Tunda,  thigh 

Talpa,  leg 

Matta,  knee 

Yinna,  foot 

Yinna  mamma,  big  toe 

Yinna  ngnalli,  small  toes 

Malla,  Mailu,  bone 

Gnambu,  sexual  organs 

This  seems  to  be  derived  from  Nambu  or 
Onambu,  egg;  but  it  seems  to  be  applied 
to  the  penis,  scrotum,  and  testioles. 

Algu,  Gurra,  blood 
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Pika,  wound,  bleeding 
Wadina,  circamcision 
Turta  yami,  AUadiganti  ?,  the  slit- 
ting of  the  penis 

Various  Objects  and  Terms. 

Binanni,  Yugal,  Wadingari,  heaven 

Yindu,  sun 

Piya,  moon 

GiJilpi,  Yinnani,  Yuka,  star 

The  lut  two  names  are  probably  applied 
to  some  special  star. 

Manda,  earth,  sand 

Kaitiu,  rock 

Wallu,  range 

Kandi,  flint 

Wannei,  chalcedony 

Maddar,  ochre 

Kapi,  water 

Warm,  fire 

Puyu,  smoke 

Alte,  charcoal  (ashes  ?) 

Winda,  spear 

Kadji,  Kujarra,  small  spear 

Turtimba,  Turti,  Kukarungati,  the 
short,  slightly  •  bent  throwing- 
stiok  which  they  always  carry  in 
the  belt  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing at  the  game 

Meru,  the  spear-throwing  lever 

Magulba,  the  hook  of  the  Meru  that 
fits  into  the  hole  of  the  butt-end 
of  the  spear 

Kandi,    Kundi,   Gnndi,   the    stone 
fastened  at  the  end  of  the  Meru 
near   the  handle,   and  used   for 
shaving  implements  into  shape 
Generally  a  piece  of  flint.    Vide  supra. 

Gidi,  the  resinous  cement  to  fasten 
the  Kandi  with 
Xanthorrhea  sTum  mixed  with  saad. 

Wanne,    stout    stick,    with    stone 

chisel  on  one  end. 

Used  for  throwing  at  game  as  well  as  for 
working  wood. 

Wanna,  digging-stick  (Yam-stick) 

This  word  sounds  very  umilar  to  Wanne, 
but  there  is  a  distinction.  I  have  never  seen 
the  blacks  use  the  Wanne  for  digging  pur- 
poses. The  Wanna  is  carried  by  every  one, 
and  constantly  in  use  for  the  purpose  of 
digging  out  all  sorts  of  roots  or  animals.  It 
is  a  stout  stick  of  about  an  iach  in  diameter 
and  from  four  to  five  feet  long.  The  oae 
end  of  it  is  slantingly  tapered  from  one  side, 
and  the  point  rounded  and  well  hardened 
in  the  fire. 

Wera     (small),    Yilgalla     (large), 


wooden  bowl  to  carry   food   or 

water  in 

The  Wera  is  also  in  constant  use  as  a 
shovel.  After  the  ground  has  been  loosened 
by  the  Wanna,  the  earth  is  removed  by  the 
Wera,  and  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of 
time  a  depth  of  several  feet  may  be  reached. 
I  have  seen  a  couple  of  natives  go  dowa 
with  these  simple  tools  a  depth  of  over 
three  feet  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  and 
secure  a  Myrmecobius  fasdatus  from  its 
lair. 

Abu,  a  piece  of  rock  of  any  forma- 
tion that  may  comfortably  be 
held  in  one  or  both  hands,  and 
which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
grinding  acacia  and  other  seeds 
for  food,  as  well  as  the  pigments 
_  that  are  used  to  paint  the  body 
O.  yes 

Wila  amma,  stomach  hungry 
Chiggen,  I  have  had  my  share 
Angu,  sleep,  to  sleep 
Kuka,  eat 

This  word  I  took  for  a  long  time  for  a  cor- 
rupted term  for  cooking,  but  now  believe  it 
to  be  a  genuine  aboriginal  expression. 

Ganba,  vomit 
Palka,  strong,  big 

Zoological  Objects. 

Wainta,  opossum 
Daualpa,  small  marsupial 

Smaller  than  a  kangaroo  rat. 
Metaka  (the  long  a  like  in  late), 

Largochestes 
Malla  Kulii  (ii  like  in  German  ue), 

the  young  of  a  wallaby  sp.  (Petro- 

gale  latendis) 
Wallaveru,    Wailaura,    eagle    (A. 

audax) 
Iteranga,  hawk 

Maurka,  pigeon  (Oeyphaps  lophotes) 
Kurkur,  owl 
Wanna,    redbreast      (Ephthianura 

tricolor) 
Wangu,  nest 
Nambu,  egg 
Kay  unga,  lown  away,  to  fly  away 

I  got  this  word  when  trying  to  get  the 
gun  to  shoot  a  hawk,  and  kept  a  black 
watching  the  bird. 

Murlinga,  lizard  (Hinulia  Lesueurii) 
Jindalpa,    frilled     lizard    (Amphi- 

bolurus  barbatus) 
Makobundi,  larva  of  Cossus  sp. 
Pia,  snail  shell 

Botanical  Objects. 
Putta,  grass 
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Putta  kara,  Ariatida  arenaria 
When  this  name  was  gri^en  to  »ie  the 

black  ooufrhed,  and  made  a  siiirn  that  the 

Pseeds    and    avms     produced     coughing. 
,  robably  Kara  means  to  cough,  or  getting 

gXk,  vomit. 

Wanguma,  Eragrostis  eriopoda 
Elinya,  scented  grass  (Andropogou 

bombvcinus) 
Barka,  bush,  small  tree 
Ellimai,  fig-tree  (Ficus  plat^'poda) 
Medortu,  pine-tree  (Catlitris  verru- 
cosa) 
Undalla,  pepper-tree  (Gyrostemon) 
Wejindi,     cork-bark-tree     (Hakea 

lorea) 
Waputti,  tea- tree  (Melaleuca  sp.) 
MuQgatta,     peach-tree,     quandang 

(Santalum  acuminatum) 
Alpa  kara,  Euphorbia  Drummondii 
Pulanda,  native  tobacco  (Nicotiana 

suaveolens) 
Malumbumbi,   geranium    (Erodium 

cycnorum) 
Kauba,  Yilkaryilka,  Solanum  petro- 

philum 


Ilguarra,      Puyarra,      Ultagumba, 

Kurpa,  niulga  (Acacia  species) 
Minyu,  Munyu,  Acacia  dictyophleba 
Waitargo,  Acacia  salicina 
Kabil  kabil,  Cassia  pleurocarpa 
Bundi,  broom  (Cassia  desolata) 
Yenumba,   Dodonsea   viscosa,   var. 

lanceolata 
Umba^umba,  Ultagumba,  Grevillea 

junciofolia 
Urdu,  Gnaphalium  sp. 
Ulurla,  Helichrysum  apiculatum 
Gnaugrau,  Eremophila  latifolia 
Geringerin,  8ida  petmphila 
Purarpurar,  Ptilotus  oDovatus 
Arbitta,  ?  Heliotropium 
Pndya  gauba,  Goodenia  heterochila 

'gauba,  to  vomit  ?) 
Alia,    Altarpa,    Eucalyptus    pyri- 

formis 
Tumbudjumbum,  a  flower 
Wangu,  spinifex  seed 

Probably  all  kinds  of  seed  ;  bef*ause— 
Wangu    means  also  young    plant, 

small  plant,  and 
Wangu,  Scievola  depauperata 


Vocabulary  obtained  from  several  Natives  met  near 
THE  Fraser  Range,  and  belonging  to  various  tribes  which  are 
friendly  iriter  ae.  They  inhabit  the  districts  to  the  east  and  west 
of  this  locality  and  to  the  south  to  about  100  miles  from  the 
coast.  To  the  north-west  at  Hampton  Plains  a  small  tribe  is 
living  that  is  also  friendly  with  them.  The  habits  and  language 
are  essentially  the  same  with  all  of  them,  but  in  some  instance^ 
different  terms  are  applied  for  the  same  object.  Whenever 
"  east "  or  "  west "  is  attached  to  any  word  it  means  that  it  is 
used  by  tribes  living  in  this  direction  from  the  Fraser  Range. 


Parts  ok  the  Human  Body. 

Minnin,*  Bulga,  Malba,  man 
Kija,*  Wandi,  boy 

*The  first  of  these  terras  are  alwaj-s 
readily  given,  but  they  sound  verj-  like  cor- 
rupted Enjiflish— from  man  and  kid. 

Diurli,  woman 

Maddal,  young  woman,  virgin 

Wanya,  little  girl 

Kada,  head 

Yiiarru,  Gnamba,  forehead 

KMa  birdi,  Kada  wendu,  hair 

Kada  doran,  the  chignon-like  knob 
of  hair  at  back  of  the  head, 
formed  by  tying  the  hair  back  by 
means  of  some  namba 


Kada     namba    (nanba,      gnanba), 

twisted  string    made  of   human 

hair,  to  tie  the  hair  back  with 

Often  very  long:,  ffoing  perhaps  a  dozen 

times  or  more  round  the  head  and  as  often 

crosswise  over  the  chign^on.    It  is  also  used 

round  the  waist  to  hold  weapons  and  uteo- 

alls,  and  for  the  purpose  of  suppreaainj^  the 

cravings  of  hunger  it  is  tightened. 

Kada  wuma,  head  cover,  hat 

Mel,  Wardu,  eye 

Mel  wendu,  eyebrows  and  eye- 
lashes 

Mel  nimbit,  Mel  calba,  eyelid 

Mulla,  nose 

Kayiyin,  the  hole  in  the  cartilage  of 
the  nose  to  put  the  kondel 
through 
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'Gulla,  ear 

Taminyi,  mouth,  lipe 

Yeri,  teeth,  jaw 

Jirbu  yen,  jawbone 

Talit,  tongue 

Angur,  beard 

Mumi,  mustache 

Gnangur,  chin 

Nidya,  cheek 

Knrlu,  neck 

Kalbi  wilyindi,  shoulder 

Wanga,  arm 

Wanga  ungu,  upper  arm 

Kurkunaki,  elbow 

Mare,  Maia,  Maiya,  hand,  fingers 

Mare  agu,  thumb 

Mare  kulbut,  index  finger 

Mare  kudja,  little  finger 

Mare  beri,  finser  nails 

Danga,  Jirbu,l)one 

Waiyul,  skin 

•Onarka,  chest 

Bebi  (pronounced  like  "baby"), 
teats 

Narka,  Warma,  tattoo  marks  on 
chest  and  back 

Gambu,  back 

Mugalla,  belly 

Nunyit,  navel 

Tabit,  penis 

Gnangua,  seat 

Tunda,  thigh 

Gora,  leg 

Yinna,  foot 

Yinna  niurlu,  heel 

Yinna  bal|;a,  toes 

Yinna  ben,  nails  of  toes 

Murdi,  knee 

Mugalla  birbin,  big  belly,  preg- 
nancy ? 

Yumin,  Yelgu,  blood 

Gnala  yumin,  veins 

Gnuan,  shadow 

Mindin,  Andan,  Derriga,  wound, 
sore 

Kurdudu,  heart 

Yarall,  lungs 

Gnaldi,  liver 

Gambitti,  stomach 

Maryal,  small  intestines 

Dangul,  Dardul,  Niedi,  large  intes- 
tines 

Barda  niedi,  the  fat  of  the  intes- 
tines 

Guma,  Minyin,  excrement,  voiding 
diarrhoea 


Various  Objects  and  Terms. 
Nalgim,  Gnalgun,  to  eat 
Algun,  Wotta  meauwud,  the  latter 

term,  I  think,  means  to  masticate 
Mel  nangii,  to  see 
Perridi,  to  hear 
Rurdi,  Kudadni,  to  laugh 
Palluli,  to  cry 
Maiya,  to  sing 
Maiya  bord,  to  shout 
Woid  (?),  to  whistle 
Bungun,  to  strike 
Woedwoea,  Annum,  to  fly 
Gidjibu,  to  tickle 
Billanyinari,  to  sit  down 
Maya  mirrat,  to  whistle 
Kandun,  to  smell  (sense  of  smelling) 
Mulla  kamlla,  to  sniff,  blow  nose 
Mulla  kardit,  Mulla  ninyurbut,  to 

sneeze 
Palerngun,  Gurtimau,  to  walk 
Palluwed,  to  lie  down 
Kudgnalla,   Kuballyn,   Bukkaman, 

to  sleep 
Tumda,  to  vomit 
Gonyin,  to  paint  the  body 
Mendi,  to  have  pain  in  the  stomach, 

to  be  ill,  illness 
Kakabukka,  Mandin,  die,  dead 

The  Utter  word  seems  to  be  related  to 
Mendi,  illness,  and  Kakabukka  is  probably 
the  same  as  Bukkaman, ».«.,  fast  asleep.  It 
is  venr  likely  that  these  tribes  have  the 
same  belief  as  those  living:  in  other  parts  of 
Australia,  namely,  that  they  do  not  actvally 
die,  but  only  go  to  sleep,  to  be  changed  into 
another  form. 

6,  yes 

Kaiannu,  one 

Kutharra,  two 

Mangurra,  three 

Warml,  three,  four,  and  more 

Chartudi,  manny 

Padu  padu,  five  or  six  (or  more  ?) 

When  the  numbers  go  beyond  three  it 
appears  the  mind  of  even  the  most  intelli- 
gent become  confused.  Five  they  conceive 
probablv  better  on  account  of  their  digits, 
but  six  is  again  incomprehensible  to  them. 
I  took  six  Quondang  stones  and  laid  them 
on  the  ground  in  pairs,  and  again  in  threes, 
and  then  taking  one  away  from  the  five  in 
various  groups;  each  time  it  was  Padu 
padu. 

Kapi,  Gapi,  Mijal,  Walbi,  water 

The  first  term  is  the  most  oommonly 
used. 

Kapi  dilbin,  rain 

Kapi  bar,  thundercloud,  thunder- 
storm 
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Kapi  kulladunya,  rockhole  (holding 

water) 
Kaiya,  fire 
Kaiya  voya,  smoke 
Kaiya  bar,  Bar,  lightning 
IrgaJyu,  charcoal 
Bunga,  ashes 
Mamma  ange,  thunder 
Malga  yet,  Malga  bildi,  cloud 
Wandurka,  Gurrurrmga,  Kurringa 

(abbreviation),  rainbow 
Pika,  Birrilla,  wind 
Yinffa  orarringa,  whirlwind 
Tanba,  duststorm,  whirlwind 
Chindu,  sun 
Bumga,  star 
Pama,  earth 
Pari,  stone 

Puri  irrillya,  quartz,  white  stone 
Kadji,  Winda,  spear 
Meru,  Wordat,  spear-thrower 
Tadil,  Wara,  hook  of  spear-thrower 
Baital,  the  sharp  stone  at  the  end 

of  the  spear-thrower 

Used  as  a  chisel.  It  is  mostlj  a  piece  of 
flint. 

Gnora,  the  cement  used  for  fasten- 
ing the  Baital 

It  is  made  from  the  resin  of  the  Grass- 
tree  (Xanthorrhea),  which  is  mixed  with 
sand  and  dust. 

Kaili      (east),      Wallena      (west), 

boomerang 
Unain,  Vergu,  message-stick 
Yilbar,  Kundain,  an  oval  piece  of 
wood  nine  to  twelve  inches  long, 
and  from  two  to  three  inches 
wide ;  flat  on  one  side,  and 
rounded  on  the  other,  and  some- 
times half  an  inch  thick  in  the 
middle 

The  flat  side  is  mostly  ornamented  with 
carved  lines  forming:  various  designs.  The 
rounded  side  is  smooth.  A  hole  at  one  end 
allows  it  to  have  a  strinsr  passed  through, 
bpr  which  it  is  rapidlv  rotated  through  the 
air,  to  produce  a  loud  burring  sound.  This 
serves  to  warn  the  women  that  some  cere- 
mony is  going  on  which  they  must  not  at- 
tempt to  see.  The  women  must  not  even 
look  upon  the  yilbar  at  pain  of  death ;  it  is 
therefore  carefully  hidden  from  them. 

Kondell,  Wondarra,  nose  stick 
Balga,    Yauwilli    balga,     Dalgerri 

yauwilli,   Yauwilli  tidla,   a  thin 

stick  about  four  inches  long,  and 

pointed  on  both  ends 

It  is  used  for  pinninsr  the  hair  together, 
as  well  as  for  piercing  boles,  Ac.  Mostly  it 
is  marked  and  ornamented  by  means  of  the 
glowing  end  of  a  piece  of  stick  from  the 
lire. 


Yari,  water  or  food-bowl,  made  of 

wood 
Moya,  canoe-shaped  vessel  for  water 

or  food,  made  of  a  thin  sheet  of 

Eucalyptus  bark 

The  sheet  of  bark  is  folded  on  two  ends, 
and  the  folds  gathered  and  tied  with  a  itrip 
of  flexed  bark. 

Worma,  picture  etchings  on  bark 

These  are  done  bv  scratching  the  green 
bark  on  the  inner  side  with  a  sharp  point. 

Yindinga,   a  head  ornament   used 
during  some  dances 

It  is  made  of  a  thin  stick,  which  is  shaved 
down  with  a  sharp  stone,  the  fine  shavings 
being  kept  attached  on  one  end.  At  inter- 
vals of  aoout  four  inches,  and  where  the 
shavings  are  still  fast,  these  are  formed  ia 
a  spherical,  loose  ball,  their  curling  allow- 
ing them  to  be  easily  matted  together  witti 
the  hand.  Often  the  down  of  birds  are  pat 
on  to  these  balls,  and  for  further  orna- 
mentation the  stick  on  the  intervab  ii 
colored  red  with  blood.  For  making  this 
ornament,  the  young,  straight  shoots  of 
casuarinas  are  used,  the  wood  of  which  it 
very  white,  and  easily  worked.  Two  are 
used  at  the  dance,  one  on  each  ride  of  the 
head,  riring  horn-like  about  two  feet  in  the 
air. 
Malga  mintorat,  house,  tent,  kc. 

Verb,  "  to  keep  rain  out." 
Mlnda,  Wanomu,  the  shelter  made 

by  the  blacks  with  bushes  and 

brushwood 
Dirsan,  Wandamoin,  pipe  clay 
Irrillya,  the  bright  gypsum  in  its 

natural  state 
Dergan,  roasted  gypeum,  and  ased 

like  pipe  clay  for  painting  the 

body 
Porl,  Kulbar,  a  track 
Anurru,  Murdu,  flying,  to  fly 
Maiawangi,  Maiwangi,  the  cawing 

of  the  crow 
Yumin,  red 
Tel,  white 
Kumma,  black 
Kuyal,  green 
Gnalla  (Nalbi)  yera,  GnalU  (NaUa) 

guya,    the    edible    bark    of    the 

roots  of  some  mallee  in  its  natural 

state 
Gnalla  (Nalla)  3rindalya,  the  same 
after  having  been  dried  and  pounded 
to  dust,  ready  to  be  eaten 

Zoological  Objects. 
Maryurru,  spinifex  wallaby  (Largo- 

chestes  sp. ) 
Damma,  opossum 
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Dkngu,  Myr-necobins  fasoiatus 
Pigurla,  kangaroo 
Pigurla  kade,  skull  (head)  of  kanga- 
roo 
Kandon,  bird  (hawk  ?) 

I  showed  a  black  a  skin  of  one. 
Gillilka,  hawk  (Hieracidea  occiden- 

talis) 
TuUa,  emu 

TuUa  gnambu,  emu  egg 
Gnambu,  eeg 

Yarda,  eagle  ( Aquila  audax) 
Gurbarru,  small  magpie  (Cracticus 

nigrogularis) 
Yelyel,  common  magpie  (Gymnor- 

hina  leuoonota) 
Yimbalu,  black  magpie  (Strepea  sp.) 
Ban  ban  akamina,  Oreoica  cristata 
Banban  gudarra,  Oreoica  sp. 
Wajiffga,  crow 

Barrui,  turkey  (Otis  australis) 
Nundi,  tail 
Midlabutta,  snake 
Galga,  Veranus  Gouldii 
Nurrill,  Billalla,  blue-tongued  lizard 

(Tiliqiia  occipitalis) 
BigiirrUy  Trachydosaurus  rugosus 
Yumga,  Odatria  punctata  (?) 
Aballa,  Amphibolurus  cristatus 
Ilgilli,  Amphibolurus  sp.  (?) 
Yed,  Diplodactylus  spinigerus 
Barula,  Gymnodactylus  Miliusii 
Boid,  Trapidolepisma  sp.  (?) 
Gidda  minyin,  Moloch  horridus 
Maid  a  minyin,  the  knob  on  the  head 

of  M.  horridus 

Probably  Malda  means  topknot  or  crest 
generally. 

Mika  mika,  butterfly,  moth 
Munbau,    large   moth    (Ossid    or 
Pirales) 

Also  the  larva  of  same,  which  is  a  favorite 
article  of  food. 

Wandanderi  =  pupa ,    Wandanwalla 

=  cocoon,  of  Munbau 
Marditti,  the  larva  of  a  wood-borer, 

much  smaller  than  Manbau  ;  also 

the  larva  or  pupa  of  a  Psyche,  sp. 

Both  are  a  favorite  food. 
Windnrbiddi,  the  caterpillar  of  a 

procession  moth 

Probably  the  name  (dven  to  a  caterpillar 
generally. 

Numun,  beetle 

Dallibrindi,  Gigadema  sp.  (Carabid) 
Uei,     Chrysol^thris    atrata    (Bn- 
prestid) 


Mura^an,   large    longicom  beetle 

(Prionoplid) 
Milbar,    longicom    beetle    (Phora- 

cantha  sp. ) 
Bumar,   lamellicom    beetle  (Melo- 

lonthid  ?) 
Yidadyi,  curculionid  beetle  (Amyc- 

terus  sp. ) 
Minga,  ant,  small  black  species 
Minnin,    ant,    brown-bodied,     and 

smelling  very  pungent 
Yindalga,  grasshopper 
Burdunnu,  Phasma  sp. 
Binbit,  Yirrell,  cicada 
Wameyad,  scorpion 
Dardalyunff,  centipede 
Gaira,  spider 
Bama  mamma,  ant  lion  (Myrmeleon 

sp.) 
Birang  birane,  silver  fish  (Lepisma) 
TuUuyirdal,  Blatte  sp. 
Immir,    blatta    (Polyzosteria    Mit- 

chelli) 
Yerbit,  Helix  sp. 
Wialwuda,  Bulimus  dux 

The  blacks  about  the  Fraser  Range  did 
not  know  the  rook  wallaby  (Petrofrale  later- 
alis), nor  the  pink-breasted  cockatoo  (Caca- 
tua  los),  nor  the  handsome  bowerbird 
(Chlamydodera  fnittata).  I  showed  pre- 
pared skins  of  all  these  to  several  of  the 
natives. 

Botanical  Objecjts. 
Pirrini,  Scsevola  oxyclona 
Pandlii,  Scievola  spinescens 
Tau,  Dsemia  Kempeana 

The  flowers  and  buds  of  this  plant  are 
greedily  eaten  by  the  aborisrines.  They 
taste  very  like  the  seeds  of  the  common 
marshmallow.  It  is  generally  considered 
that  the  plants  belongiof;  to  the  Asclepiadeo 
are  poisonous  on  account  of  their  more  or 
less  acrid  Juice,  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  cose  with  this  plant.  At  least  the 
buds  of  it  are  not,  for  I  have  eaten  a  num- 
ber of  them  without  the  least  ill  effect. 

Kurdullu,  Cynanchum  floribunduni 
KurduUu,     Marsdenia    Leichhard- 

tiana 
Udya,  Solanum  Oldfieldii 
Wobu  yeri,  Solanum  orbiculatum 
Gambunyuin  (East),  Teucrium  fili- 

lobum 
Gumbu  gumbu,  Heliotropium  asper- 

rimum 
Bulgar,    sugar-tree,     false    sandal 

(Myoporum  platycarpura) 

This  tree  sometimes  exudes  large  masses 
of  yellowlrii-white  manna-like  gum  that  has 
a  pleasant  and  very  sweet  taste.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  the  natives  do  not  care 
much  for  it  as  an  article  of  food,  probably 
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of  some  laxative  properties  it  may  possess. 
This  I  concluded  from  signs  made  b}'  the 
native  whom  I  gaye  some  to  eat.  He  ate 
some,  and  dissolved  some  of  it  in  water 
later  on,  and  drank  this ;  but  all  he  con- 
sumed was  but  little,  nothing  like  that  he 
would  httve  done  had  he  oonndered  it  good 
food. 

Wairu,  Bulgar  yumbu,  the  gum  of 

the  suear-  or  sandal-tree 
Bumbai,    peach,  quandang  (Santa- 

lum  acuminatnm) 
Midnru,  cypress  pine  (Callitris  ver- 
rucosa) 
Milgar,     grass-tree     (Xanthorrhea 

Preissii 
Molilli,  casuarina,  shrub  (C.  humilis) 
Tarbinnu,  casuarina,  tree  (C.  acuti- 

valvis) 
Kararda,   mallee,   shrub-like    kind 

(Eucalyptus  incrassata) 
Yulga,  grass 
Battara,        rush        (Lepidosperma 

gracile) 
Niumi,  Dianella  revoluta 
Barabul,  lichen 
Bulbul,  Bo  vista  sp. 
Yera,  root 
Ueni,  bark 
Dalgalla,  leaf 
Nieru,  flower 
Iklilca,  fruit,  seed,  kernel 
Dalaal,  Mindi,  prickles  or  thorns 

Also  in  zoology— for  instance,  the  spines 
on  the  back  of  Moloch  horridus. 

Gnora  milgar,  resin  of  Xanthorrhe* 
-Gnora    miduru,   resin   of    Callitri^ 

verrucosa 
Kari,  gum  of  mallee  (Wawalya) 
Kauwa  yauwilli,  Tundul  yauwilli, 

the    seed    of    Yauwilli    (Acacia 

leiophylla) 

This,  like  all  other  acacia  seeds,  is  used 
for  food  by  the  aborigines.  lu  the  interior 
near  most  of  the  rockholes  shallow  depres- 
sions may  be  seen  on  the  flat-lying  rocks, 
where  seeds  have  been  ground  for  genera- 
tions, by  which  the  surface  has  become 
polished  in  these  places.  I  think  the  terms 
Kauwa  and  Tunaul  stand  for  all  simUar 
seeds,  and  the  name  of  the  tree  whence 
gathered  from  is  attached  for  the  distinc- 
tion. 

The  g^m  of  Yauwilli  is  also  a  favorite 
food,  and  always  eagerly  eaten  when  found 
<luring  a  day's  tramp. 

Waiynl,   the   edible   flesh    of    the 
peach  and  other  fruits  of  the  same 
genus.     Waiyul  means  also  skin 
Vide  above. 


Nurgu  nurgu,  Boiya  (East),  Thy- 

sanotus  Patersoni 

Also  the  bulb  roots  of  this  plant,  which 
are  used  as  food  and  eaten  raw. 

Malli  malli,  Thysanotns  Patenoni 

The  plant  and  tendrils  of  It 
Darga,   kurrajong-tree  (Brachychi- 

ton  Gregorii) 
Chal,  roly  poly,  Salsola  kali 
Bogarra,    lignum,     Muehlenbeckia 

Cunninghamii 
Pindan,t    Kuyal    (East),    Geijera 

j[>arviflora 
Ymnaguyal,  Gnephosis  sp. 

The  word  seems  to  be  a  compound  ot 
Yinna  (foot)  and  guyal,  or  kuyal  (grenX 
which  also  seem  to  designate  anything 
green,  ».«.,  a  plant.  This  would  cointrae 
Yinnaguyal  into  a  "  low  plant,"  one  that 
grows  near  the  feet. 

Yalyal,  Tecoma  australis 
Buddad,  Maddambur(East),  Eremo- 

phila  latifolia 
Daryet,  Irdarda,  Eremophila  alter- 

nifolia 
Moil-tawari,  Eremophila  longifolia 
Darrul,t  Ezocarpus  aphylla 
Darjeru,  Alyxia  ouxifolia 
Peivul,    Bandi    (East),    Melaleuca 

elliptica 
Warralya,  Milkupuddi,t   Eucalyp- 
tus larffiflorens,  var. 
Tunder,  Menno  (East),  Acacia  aali- 

cina 
Billalla,   Kurdening  (East),  Acacia 

subcoerulea 
Badinni,  Wainffwaing,  Acacia  sp. 
Mulda  mulda,  Oxalis  comiculata 
Dnlli  dulli,  Wundnwundait,  Hibis- 
cus Farragei 
Wurdun  gaidyi,  Erodium  cvnorum 
Bindal  bindal,  Helipterum  floriban- 

dum 
Wandurgundur  (East),  Erechthites 

quadridentatus 
Warot,  Cassia  Sturtii 
Wallun,  Aster  sp.,  shrub 
Wardurbitti,    Httosporum    phUly- 

roides 
Warril,  Baru,t  Beyeria  viscosa 
Mulda  mulda,  Ptilotus  spathulatus 

This  name,  also  given  me  for  Oxalis 
comiculata,  makes  me  think  that  Mulda 
mulda  Is  a  term  for  any  low-growing  plant 
which  is  not  specially  named,  or  for  which 
the  name  is  unlcnown  by  the  native  asked. 
As  anyone  might  say"  a  weed  **  that  wished 
to  generalise. 


^  Names  marked  thus  are  also  used  to  the  east  of  F.  R.;  those  marked  t  are  also  used  to 
the  west  of  F.  R. 
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Tudjinundinundi,  Ptilotus  obovatus 
Tndy  umbmnbu,  Ptilotus  hemisteirus 
Tudynnmdundi,    Ptilotus     Drum- 
mondi 

These  three  nwnes  are  j^ven  to  either  of 
these  plants,  and  probably  variations  of  the 
some  term  or  sotmd. 

Tillol,  Atriplex  stipitatum 
Niuenning,  Rhagodia  crassifolia 
Wandun(uiit,   Knagodia  spinescens 

var. 
Bnddani,  Malnoyi,  Pinda,  Kochia 

sedifolia 
Mindi  mindi  (East),  Tetragonia  ex- 

pansa 


Parka,   '*tnallock  poison"  (Gastro- 

lobium  sp. 
Kumnienok,  Gastrolobium  bilobum 
Wondari,  Wandai,  Pimelea  micro- 

cephala 
Milbar,  Cassia  eremophila 
Mori,  Daviesia  aphylla 
Durgun,  Pluchea  conocephala 
Yinnuelma,  Helichrysum  ambiguum 
Gunthur,t    Kundur   (East),  Helip- 

terum  tenellum 
Gatnbunyoin  (East),  Teucrium  fililo- 

bum 
Yinyin,  Stipa  elegantissima 


Vocabulary  of  Hampton   Plains  Natives  obtained   from  a 
Black  who  accompanied  us  a  few  days. 


Yedda,  MuUaudda,  snake  (Pseude- 
chis  australis) 

Undin,  leaf 

Dalgaila,  leaf,  small  branchlet 

Nieru,  flower 

Welbu,  the  dead  outer  bark  of 
Eucalyptus  trees,  which  is  some- 
times hanging  down  in  strips 

Weini,  the  inner  fresh  bark 

Narda,  the  notch  cut  into  the  bark 
for  climbing  a  tree 

Waralya,  Eucalyptus  largiflorcns 


Malinya, 

Kararaa, 

Dalbarra, 

Dang, 

Gungurru, 


salmonophloia 
incrassata 
sp. 
sp. 
caesia 


The  roots  of  this  Eucalypt  are  en  ten. 
Probably  also  those  of  some  of  the  others. 
Many  of  these  Eucalypts  yield  a  deal  of 
water  from  some  of  the  roots.  The  blacks 
know  well  how  to  chose  the  riKht  root«  at 
once,  and  most  know  certain  marks  about 
the  tree  to  guide  them,  which,  however,  I 
could  not  get  explained.  I  found  some 
roots  myself  that  yielded  water,  but  found 
them  bv  accident  rather,  because  a  number 
that  I  dug  up  yielded  none. 


Medduru,  Callitris  verrucosa 
Bulgar,  Myoporum  platycarpum 
Dumbai,  8antalum  acuminatum 
Yogo,  Brachychiton  Gregorii 
Karbabi,  Alyxia  buxifolia 
Warril,  Beyeria  viscosa 
Daryet,  Eremophila  altemifolia 
Beddula,  Acacia  Meissneri 
Yau  Willi,      **      leiophylla 
Murrun,        **      sp.  (raspberry  jam 

wood) 
Mori,  Daviesia  aphylla 
Burdanni,  Pluchea  conocephala 
Malloiyi,  Atriplex  uummularium 
Biul,  Melaleuca  sp. 
Bucai, 

Dau,  Scfevola  oxyclona 
Nurgu  nurgu,  Thysanotus  Pateraoni 
GunduUi,  Grevillea  Helmsiana 

Red  flowering,  with  decumbent  branches. 
Guru,  Billardiera  cymosa 

The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  eaten  by  the 
aborigines.  Between  the  Fraaer  Range  and 
coast,  I  am  told,  the  plant  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  places. 

Gnora,  the  resin  of  Xanthorrhea 
Woia,  a  salt  lake  (Lake  Lefroy  ?) 


Vocabulary  of  the  Yunga  Dialect  obtained  from  a  Native 

NAMED   WaINBRET. 


Parts  of  the  Human  Body. 
Bardok,  name  given  by  the  Yunga 

to  the  tribes  living  inland. 

These  drcnmcise  and  slit  the  urethra, 
which  the  Yungas  do  not. 

Djabbin,  circumcision 

Paiyan,  the  slit,  and  slitting,  of  the 

penis 
Yunga,  man 


York,  woman 
Knlong,  boy,  little  fellow 
Bindi,  young  woman,  virgin 
Nuggal,  girl,  daughter 
Mammau,  father 
lugim,  sister 
Gnanean,  mother 
Gnundun,  brother 
Bidding,  osn 
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Demman,  grandfather 

MaoD,  grandmother 

Kad,  head 

Pab,  forehead 

Gnoanda,  hair 

Miel,  eye 

Miel  biggard,  eyelid 

Miel  gnoand  (verb.),  eye-hair,  eye- 
brows, and  lashes 

Dwunga,  ear 

Mulla,  nose 

Ta,  mouth 

Min,  lip 

Gnallok    (also  sometimes  Gnalok), 
teeth,  jaw 

Gnenok,  beard 

Gnanber,  chin 

Munk,  shoulder 

Wurrnok,  upper  arm 

Gnoi,  elbow 

Marrak,  lower  arm 

Mar,  hand  and  fingers 
This   seems   simply  an  abbreviation  of 

Marrak. 

Pieri,  nails  of  fingvi^s  and  toes 

Yid,  chest 

Kurpul,  belly 

Goati,  navel 

Gnolorr,  back 

Tauel,  thigh 

Pumith,  knee 

Marta,  lower  leg 

Wullit,  calf  of  leg 

Yen,  foot 

Bilgut,  knuckle  of  ankle 

Tand,  heel 

Meid,  penis 

Teid,  vagina 

Biggot,  skin 

Gnoap,  blood 

Kurrak,  veins 

Kurd,  heart 

Waggar,  lungs 

Maia,  liver 

Tiub,  kidney 

Mur,  seat 

Kwud,  wound 

Various  Oriects  and  Terms. 

Woaiu,  heaven 
Gnanga,  sun 
Wial,  moon 
Warrit,  star 
Marr,  cloud 
Niurrdong,  rainbow 
Kepi,  rain 
Kepi  mamma,  thunder 


Wirgu,  lightning 
Morruk,  north 
Mannong,  east 
Gnaddi,  south 
Winnung,  west 
Wammongat,  ocean 

Abbreviation  Wammongr,  wtuoh  it  fmer 
all.v  used. 

Pudyar,  land,  earth 
Poi,  rock 

Karda,  hill,  mountain 
Kepi  (abb.  Kep.,  Gep.),  water 
Karla,  fire 
Puya,  smoke 
Kein,  one 
Kudjin,  two 
Marding,  three 
Purring,  four 
Gumbar,  ten  (two  hands) 
Bardek,  many 
Kawan,  plenty 
Gnan,  I 
Guindok,  you 
Ball,  he,  she,  it 
linuppilong,  red 
Daond,  white 
Turdong,  green 
Nuggal,  small 
Mulsan,  cold 
Yekla  carrang,  it  is  hot 
Jummingin,  to  see 
KArdidyin,  to  hear 
Perangin,  to  feel 
Kwilbltak,  to  tast^ 
MunguU,  to  fly 

Murdigangul,  to  walk  quick,  run 
(>uaning,  to  eat 
Kedji,  spear 
Kaili,  boomerang 

Zoological  Terbcs. 
Weid,  emu 

Kuli,  turkey  (Otis  australis) 
Gnaond,  feather 

Botanical  Terms. 
Buna,  tree 
Baddaich,  big  tree 
Yubal,  bark 
Noal,  flower 
Pial,  leaf 
Willora,  quandang  (Santalum  aca- 

minatum) 
Darrul,  Exocarpus  aphylla 
Pindan,  Geijera  parviflora 
Bindalla,  Alyxia  bazifolia 
GalguUa  marpu,  Cynanchum  flori- 
budum 
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Markauy.ndi,  Dodonaea  inicrozyga 
Kumroenok,  Gastrolobinm  bilobum 
Parka,  Gastrolobiam  sp. 


Mindiit,  Cassia  eremophila 
Wiwurra,  Aster  sp.,  snrub 
Yandi,  Helichrysum  apiculatum 


Vocabulary  obtaixed  at  Knutspord,  W.A. 


Kapun  bonlu,  man 

Mirga,  woman 

Kauwan,  boy 

Mula,  girl 

Minya,  baby 

Kada,  head 

Gnalla,  forehead 

Kada  wama,  hair  of  head 

Mel,  eye 

Mel  gnambu,  eyebrow 

Mel  gnamba,  eyelashes 

Had  these  terms  several  times  repeated 
to  roe,  and  on  each  occasion  the  distinction 
was  made. 

Nangu,  beard 

Muni,  moustache 

Tga,  lip 

Yeri,  teeth,  incisors 

Gnalli  gnalli,  teeth,  molars 

Mulla,  nose 

Kay  an,  ear 

Yalgu,  blood 

Mandatte,  veins 

Molla,  heart 

Gnanbakka,  lungs 

Gnuma,  arm 

Gurgim,  elbow 


Maia,  Munyurdu,  fingers 

Benyi,  nails  of  fingers  and  toes 

Tyundu,  sun 

Piya,  moon 

Hungu,  star 

Onalla  (vide  Gnalli  above),  to  eat 

Woda,  to  spit 

Nulbu,  to  sneeze 

Kutta,  one 

Kutarra,  two 

Mangurru,  three 

Wilarra,  four 

Wilarroa,  five 

After  this  ray  informant  compounded  the 
numbers,  but  the  counting  was  getting 
somewhat  confused. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  diflferenoe 
between  Wilarra  and  Wilarroa,  but  this  dis- 
tinction was  made  each  time  I  had  the 
words  repeated. 

Wolanna,  boomerang 

Wila,  the  flat  side  ot  the  boomerang 

Yurdu,    the    convex    side    of    the 

boomerang 

These  distinctions  of  the  shape  of  this 
implement  are  very  interesting.  There 
seemed  to  me  also  some  special  terms  for 
the  twist  and  bend  of  it,  but  I  could  not  get 
at  the  correct  meaning  of  it. 

Vocabulary  obtained  at  Yaurigabbi,  W.A.,  from  a  Native 
CALLED  KuMA,  who  came  from  the  country  lying  further  to  the 
east  and  which  he  called  Yolla. 


Parts  of  the  Human  Body. 
Murdyi,  blackfellow 
Yeromayi,  man 
Midji,  woman 
Gudja,  boy 

Mugga,  head  ;  also  hair  of  head 
NuUa,  forehead 
Kula,  eye 

Mull  (abb.  of  MulU?),  nose 
Kulga,  ear 
Augu,  whiskers 
Yira,  jaw 
Niinga,  neck 
Eri,  teeth 
Ciallan,  tongue 
Bilan,  chest 
Bilgi,  upper  arm 
Nuran,  elbow 
JiUi,  forearm 


Marra,  hand,  fingers 
Mammarra,  thumb 
Tunda,  thigh 
Yungul,  hip 
Gunna,  seat 
Mambu,  leg 
Judda,  knee 
Jinna,  foot,  toe 
Mamma  adra,  big  toe 
Warri,  belly 
Mairi,  liver 
Bunda,  kidney 
Kurdudu,  heart 
Yalgu,  blood 
Gumbu,  urine 
Kamu,  fat 
Wilu,  penis 
Wila,  vagina 
Yiga,  bone 
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Kalleva,  small  wound,  scratch 
Warella,  spear- wound 
Wilu,  circumcision 

This  word  signifies  also  penis,  and  it  is 
likely  that  there  is  another  word  to  be  at- 
tached to  this  which  Kama  perhaps  did  not 
know,  althouj^h  he  asserted  that  there  was 
not. 

Various  Objects  and  Terms,  &c. 

Oarong,  sun 

Wila,  moon 

Bundarra,  star 

Munduda,  cloud 

Burne,  land 

Kapi  (Gabbi  ?),  water 

Kulla,  fire 

Windy  a,  wind 

This  word  sounds  remarkably  like  cor- 
rupted £nf(lish,  which  I  take  it  to  be, 
although  {^sured  to  the  contrary. 

Doui,  hot 

Murdi,  cold 

Burang,  good 

Dadda,  bad 

Wumma,  eating  ;  to  eat 

Oulyi,  to  be  hungry 

Dabingalla,  drinking ;  to  drink 

Noa,  to  see  ;  seeing 

Nu;;arri,  to  stand ;  standing 


Niin,  to  sit ;  sitting 
Mulla,  tokill;  killing 
Gudia,  one 
Gudarra,  two 
Mangu,  three 
Gudaguda,  four 
This  evidently  means  two  twos. 

Yalba,  five 

Kedji,  spear 

Mem,  spear-thrower 

Murda,  stone 

Murlu,  kangaroo 

Muban,  dog 

Yallabi,  emu  (Dromaius  Novse  Hol- 

landise) 
Kara,  crow 
VVaida,  hawk 

Burdura,  turkey  (Otis  australis) 
Gnau,  egg 
Bibin,  nest 

Milu,  lizard  (Eigemia  depressa) 
Bunga,  Veranus  sp. 
Kurrunguru,  lizard  (Amphibolunu 

barbatus) 
Wunnayilinga,  scorpion 
Minga,  ant 
Gurragurra,  fly 
Winda,  a  tree 


Vocabulary  obtained  from  several  Blacks  op  the  Murchison 

Tribes.* 


Parts  of  the  Human  Body. 

Mugga,  head 

KuUawell,  hair  of  the  head 

Gnangun,  beard 

Mulli^gun,  moustache 

Mimmindyi,    eyebrows    and    eye- 
lashes 

Kurra,  eye 

Mulla,  nose 

Gulga,  Kulga,  ear 

Nalgura,  cheek 

Dallin,  mouth,  tongue 

Wurdi,  lip,  tongue 

Wilffa,  teeth 

Pidderi,  shoulder 

Wardu,  back 

Gnarka,  chest 

Kardi,  upper  arm 

Gnungor,  elbow 

Yarama,  lower  arm 

Marra,  hand 

Walgur,  wrist 

Nilgil,  fingers 

Mamurdura,  thumb 


Mindi,  finger  nails 

Bebi,  breast 

Minni,  teats 

Warri,  belly 

Wilo,  penis 

Guldo,  scrotum 

Muni,  vagina 

Nundi,  seat 

Tunda,  thigh 

Burru,  knee 

Mambu,  leg 

Walla  dargum,  ankle 

Yinna,  foot 

Dungul,  heel 

Yinna  warri,  sole  of  foot 

Nilgil,  toes 

Mamurdura,  big  toe 

Milga,  Kurdudu,  Gurdudu,  heart 

Doru,  lun|r8 

Mdreri,  Bi'gan,  liver 

Bonda,  kidney 

Wari,  stomach 

Wilgu,  intestines 

Billa,  fat 


-  A  portion  of  this  Vocabulary  was  lost. 
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Yalea,  blood 
Korailari,  circamcision 
Gnar,  slit  of  the  penis 
Pika,  wound 

Vamocs  Objects  axd  Terms. 
Kaianyu,  sun 
Banna,  earth 
Babba,  water 
Babba    wanyi,    rainwater    tumble 

down 
Wanyi,  tumble  down 
Kulba,  spear 
Biakka,  Cacatua  los 
Wulliia,  pigeon  (Ocyphaps  lophotes) 
Maka,  horn 


rilearu,  Hakea  Preissii 

lurbi,  Hakea  sp. 
Meru,  spear- thrower 
Kaudi,   the  sharp  piece    of   stone 

fastened  at  the  end  of  the  Meru 
Parru,   the  cement  to    fasten    the 

stone 

Resin  of  Xanthorrhea  mixed  with  sand 
and  dust. 

Pimbu,  the  hook  of  the  Meru 

Galga,  barb  of  spear 

Yei,  head  of  spear 

Wardu,  native  willow  (Pittosporum 

phillyroides) 
Burdark,  Acacia  sclero«perma 
Dunna  dunna,  Plagianthus  Elderi 


Descriptive  Vocabulary  op  some  op  the  Words  in  use  of 
Aborigines  living  round  thejsouth-western  coast  op  Western 
Australia,  mainly  obtained  through  the  assistance  of   C    A 
Paterson,  Esq.,  at  Perth. 


Mamma  guama,  the  almighty 

Verb,  father  of  all.  Mamma  implies 
something;  high,  lofty,  or  stiblirae.  Ex., 
Kotta  mamma,  a  high  hill,  mountain. 
Kotta  also  implies  always  something  eleva- 
ted, head,  hill.  A  native  if  asked  whether 
it  was  true  what  he  has  stated  will  answer, 
Bunna,  true.  If  the  question  is  repeated, 
as  if  his  word  was  doubted,  he  would  proba* 
bly  say,  Kummijie,  very  true  (often  con- 
tracted to  KumX  If  still  doubted,  he  will 
solemnly  say,  Mamma  kallidj,  father  under- 
stands. 

Jingi,  or  Jinki,  the  evil  spirit  or 
fear-inspiring  being,  something 
akin  to  our  devil 

When  cattle  were  first  introduced  the 
natives  called  them  Jingiringi,  from  the 

Seat  fear   these   homed   beasts  inspired 
em  with.    This  word  is  now  corrupted 
into  Yongerunga. 

Budyara,  ground,  earth,  sand,  land 
Up,  place 

Used  as  an  affix.    All  names  of  places  to 
the  south  of  Perth  end  in  the  syllable  of  up 
(place).    Pin jarra  should  be  written  Pinjar- 
rup,  Mandurah  be  Mandurup,  8cc.    In  the 
eastern  districts,  as  far  inland  as  Beverly, 
and  perhaps  further,  the  ending  ain  (often 
spelt  ine)  is  equivalent  to  up  of  the  southern 
and  coastal  tribes.    If  a  olaok  were  asked, 
Gnun  up  nyun  budyara?  (What  place  your 
ground  ?  [Where  do  you  come  from  ?] ),  his 
answer  would  be  Daldalup,  Daldal  place,  or 
whatever  other  up  he  might  come  from. 
Wulnar,  sea 
Darabal,  estuary 
Belu,  river 
Gnnnga,  sun,  star 

A  day  is  expressed  by  "a  sun."  If  a 
native  wishes  to  say  two  days,  he  says. 


Kuyal  CTiunga  (two  suns).    The  time  of  the 
day  he  describes  bv  the  position  of  the  sun. 

jii  •  *^^®''^'ore,  makes  an  appointment,  he 
will  point  in  the  direction  where  the  sun 
will  be  at  the  time,  and  expresses  himself 
th'is,  Gnunga  alii  gnaitch  yul  (Sun  there  I 
come).     The  blacks  have  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  heavens. 
Yiral,  North 
Buyal,  South 
Gangal,  East 
Wurdal,  West 
Mikki,  moon 

Marr,  clouds,  M'ind,  heaven 
Muko,  rain 
Gabbi,  water 
Karla,  fire 
Munark,  heat,  hot 
Munark  kabullara,  very  hot 

BuUa  means  many  or  a  lot,  and  the  pre- 
fix  and  affix  seems  to  be  joined  to  the  word 
to  give  it  more  emphasis. 
Kurrajil,  cold 

The  r's  are  much  rolled  in  this  word.  Im- 
plying the  derivation  of  it  from  shiverinir 
and  chattering  of  the  teeth. 
Buyi,  stone. 

Bunnu,  tree,  also  a  stick,  or  wood 
Kibera,  ship 

Maorain,  food  as  a  general  term 
Dadger,   flesh  food,   including  fish 

food — special  term 

A  black  asking  for  food,  says,  Gnun 
marrain  gnaitch  gnuug  (You  food  me  give) 
If  bread  is  offered,  and  he  wants  meat,  h6 
says,  Gnaitch  dadger  yulup  (I  flesh  hungry). 
Mala,  native  hut 

Applied  to  house  (?) 
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Mammarup.  man 

Evidently  *'  father  of  a  place/'  which  may 
imply  "  the  owner  of  the  soil,"  aUhough  no 
land  is  owned  by  individuals,  as  all  is  tribal 
property.  The  r  is  interpolated  to  make 
the  word  easier  to  pronounce. 

Gnungna,  black  man 
Grensa,  white  man 
Yakko,  woman 
Mamma,  father 
Mame,  mother 

This  word  sounds  verv  like  that  for  father, 
but  is  not  pronounced  with  the  same  em- 
phasis, wherein  the  main  difference  lies.  It 
IS  also  used  as  parent  in  the  general  sense. 

Gnungan,  mother 
Kardu,  wife  or  sweetheart 

Only  applied  to  white  man,  but  some- 
times* used  when  speaking;  about  tiiemselves 
when  endeavoring  to  explain  their  relation- 
ship to  the  whites.    There  are  no  special 
terms  for  husband  and  wife  in  the  black's 
lanjiruaflre.    The  man  speaks  of  his  wife  as 
his  woman— Yakka ;  and  the  woman  of  her 
husband  as  her  man— Mammarup. 
Kulong,  child  of  either  sex 
Katta,  head  or  hill 
Chna,  hair 

General  term  also,  as  well  aa  the  twisted 
string  made  of  it. 

Mel,  eye,  to  see,  seeing 

Mulya,  nose 

Bulbira,  piercing  of  the  nose 

Twonga,  ear 

Da,  mouth,  lips 

Xalgo,  teeth,  to  eat,  eating 

Gnaitch  marrain  nalgo,  I,  ^od  eaten 

Dallang,  tongue 

Gnumga,  beard 

VVardu,  throat 

Bugal,  back 

Munga,  shoulder 

Marra,  arm 

^lara  guunga,  lingers 

Biri  mara,  hnger-nails 

Marraga,  hand  and  fingers 

Minga,  chest 

Gnundu,  man's  breast 

Bibbi,  woman's  breast,  teats 

Ngambam,  tattoo  scars,  tattooing 

Kurt,  heart 

Daragarl,  lungs 

Chupu,  kidney 

Gobbel,  stomach,  belly 

This  word  is  evidently  adapted  from  the 
rumbling:  noise  in  the  stomach,  of  which 
the  blacks  so  frequently  are  troubled  with 
when  they  are  short  of  food. 
Murnu,  seat 
Gndlyara,  anus 
Tyundu,  Mida,  penis 


Yadyu,  testicles 
Djidii,  semen 
Dardi,  vagina 
Muyong,  sexual  oonnection 

This  word  illustrates  the  motion  of  Uus 
act,  and  is  ^nerally  repotted.  Example, 
(inaitch  alii  yakko  bulla  muycmg !  muyoDj; ! 
(I  that  woman  much,  Ac). 

(lumbn,  urine 

(Tuana,  excrement 

Bal  guana  dabbat,   the  excrement 

left  or  dropped 
Daual,  thigh 

Daual  gidgi,  spearing  the  thigh 
Matta,  lea; 
Burnich,  knee 
Yinna,  foot 
Yinna  gnunga,  toes 
Biri  yinna,  toe-nails 
Gnaitch,  I,  my,  mine,  what 

Ex.,  Gnaitch  yinna,  my  foot;  Gnaitcfa 
niura  kwillo,  what  your  name  ? 

Gninnoug,  thou,  thy,  thine 

Generally  abbreviated  to  gnin. 
Bal,  he,  she,  it,  his,  &c 
Kwabba,  good 
Windu,  bad 
Boyeryk,  wicket 
Bunno,  true 
Kwibbel,  untrue,  untruth,  to  steal, 

doing  something  unfair 
Mindich,  sick,  ill,  out  of  order 
Kattid  jbust  twonga  mindich,  under- 

stand  not,  ear  sick 

If  a  black  cannot  or  will  not  undentead. 
Kattid j,  understand 
Bust,  not 

Nalgo  mindich,  toothache 
Wardu  mindich,  sore  throat 
Gobbel  mindich,  stomach  ache,  Ac 
Dwarda,  dog 
Yokkain,  dingo 
Yauart,  large  male  kangaroo 
Warru,  large  female  kangaroo 
Kardok,  yearling  male  kangaroo 
Kauart,  yearling  female  kangaroo 
Gnunip,  young  kangaroo  in  pouch 
Kupbardong,  young  kangaroo. 

Kupbardouff  means  the  young,  or  the 
youngest,  and  applies  equally  to  man  ai 
well  OS  other  beiniirs. 
Kulong,  youncer  (comparative) 
Burngup,  wallaby 
Wallin,  kangaroo-rat 
Gumal,  Gnulbon,  opossum 
Gumal    chua,    the    twisted    string 

made  of  opossum  hair 

Much  used,  but  not  prized  like  the  ofava 
of  human  hair. 
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Wadji,  emu 

Often  abbreviated  to  Wodj.  Ooaljara 
wadj,  anus  of  emu,  is  a  gross  insult  to  a 
black.  They  also  do  not  like  to  be  called 
Matta  wadji,  the  leg  of  an  emu ;  but  Mai 
wadJi,  the  eye  of  an  emu,  is  the  in'eatest 
compliment  one  can  offer  a  native.  The 
emu  is  highly  valued  by  the  natives  on  ac- 
count of  the  food  it  yields  in  the  shape  of 
9figSf  as  well  as  flesh,  and  ou  account  of  the 
feathers,  which  are  used  as  tufts  on  the 
head  and  for  other  ornaments.  Besides 
that  they  are  always  put  into  the  incisions 
to  raise  the  tattoo  scars. 
Mulak,  black  cockatoo 
Jilak,  black  magpie 
Bibbilya,  bnstara 

These  three  names  are  taken  from  the 
natural  cries  of  these  birds. 
Kuljak,  Malyi,  swan 
Kattarr,  musk  duck 
Wunana,  wild  ^rey  duck 
Pnttarlung,  pelican 
Nuna,  black  snake 
Buyia,  turtle 
Gulgutta,  mullet 

Gruman,  Gumba,  great,  large,  big 
Nimap,  small 
Wuri,  long 
Knrat,  short 
Gnun,  who,  what 
Winyi,  or  Winyal,  where 

A  word  frequently  used. 
Kaen  (pron.  cane),  one 
Kuyal,  two 
EKaU  kuyal,  three 
Bali  bail  kuyal,  four 

Bal  means  he,  it,  *c.  Therefore  Bal  and 
Kuzal  means  It  and  two^three;  Bal  bal 
kuxal.  It,  it,  and  two.  Beyond  that  every- 
thing is  Bulla,  many,  a  lot.  From  this  it 
will  also  be  seen  that  they  have  no  special 


words  for  three  or  four.  The  aiHx  of  { 
to  bal  is  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
))etter  sound,  as  is  the  frequent  practice 
with  the  natives.     Vide  Kabullara. 

Kwilla,  name 

Each  native  has  a  name,  besides  the 
tribal  name,  given  to  him  by  his  parents, 
which  is  generally  connected  with  some- 
thing specially  that  is  found  or  has  occurred 
at  his  place  of  birth.  They  will  often 
change  names  with  one  another  on  great 
occasions,  as  a  token  of  friendshio.  and  are 
very  proud  to  be  permitted  to  do  so  with 
wdl-known  white  men,  by  which  means 
they  acquire  some  prominence  among  their 
own  people,  and  at  the  same  tirue  prefer 
their  fidelity  upon  the  white. 

Kaili,  boomerang 

Dauark,  a  solid  round  stick,  slightly 

curved,  and  about  1  ft.   10  ins. 

long,  slightly  notched  at  one  end 

for  a  handle 

This  is  used  for  tJirowing  at  small  game. 
The  blacks  are  very  expert  with  this 
weapon,  and  throw  it  vertically  to  make  it 
jump  off  the  ground,  and  turn  from  tip  to 
tip.  Bv  this  means  they  are  able  to  kill  a 
quail  when  the  bird  is  just  rising. 

Gidji,  spear,  to  spear,  to  penetrate, 

to  pierce 

Also  used  figuratively.  If,  for  instance,  a 
native  observes  a  clandestine  coition,  he 
may  express  himself  in  this  way— Gnaltch 
uiel  alii  yakko  kwibble  ^dji.  1  see  that 
woman  steel  spear.  (Vtde  Kwribblc  and 
notes  on  adulter^'.) 
Miyir,  Miro,  the  lever  for  throwing 

the  spetfr 
Wunda,  shield 
Dulyung,  feast 

Kakkarra,  dancing  after  a  feast 
Bukal,  the  grave 


EXPLANATIONS   OF    PLATES. 
Plate. 

VIII.    Boy  of  Fraser  Range  tribe. 

IX.    Rock-paintings  at  Arcoeillinna  rock -shelter. 

X.    Rock-paintings  near  Wa-wee  waterhole,  and  marks  on  rock- 
surface  near  waterhole  in  cleft  at  Camp  12. 

XI.    Rock-paintings  in  rock -shelter  near  Mount  Illbilie  Soakage. 

Xn.  Rock-paintings  on  face  of  sandstone-escarpment,  situated 
about  30  miles  south  from  Camp  4. 

XIII.  Rock -paintings  on  flat  face  above  rockhole,  situated  about  five 
miles  south-west  from  Camp  5. 

XrV.  Fig.  1,  mira-nakata,  Everard  Range  tribe ;  fi^.  2,  meruy 
Hampton  Plain  ;  figs.  3  and  4,  mero,  Murohison  District ; 
fi^.  5,  chisel,  Murchison  District ;  figs.  6  and  7,  throwing- 

sttckSf  Murchison  District  j  fig.  8 ?,  Murchison 

District. 
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XV.  Fig.  1,  yindinga^  Fraser  Range  ;  fig.  2,  kondell^  Fraser  Range  ; 
fig.  3,  unaiiij  Fraser  FUnge ;  fig.  4,  talla  (two  views), 
Fraser  Range  ;  figs.  5  and  6,  balga,^  Fraser  Range ;  fig.  7, 
hone-awl^  Murchison  District ;  fig.  8,  bone  noH-9tu'k, 
Murchison  District. 

XVI.  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  wormas,  Murchison  District ;  fig.  4,  9pear- 
head,  Everard  Range ;  fig.  5,  spear-hecui,  Mnrchison 
District  (this  kind  of  spear  is  used  by  all  tribes  from 
Ererard  Range  to  the  Murchison  District) ;  fig.  6,  tnoya, 
Fraser  Range. 

XVII.    YUbarb,  Murchison  District 

XVIII.    Shield,  Murchison  District. 

XIX.  Game-trap,  seen  near  rocky  hill,  about  four  miles  from 
Camp  6. 

XX.  Markings  on  chest  of  natives  from  the  Blyth  Range,  Barrow 
Range  and  Victoria  Desert  tribes. 

XXI.    Male  of  Ever  ard  Range  tribe,  showing  hair  tied  up. 

XXII.    Male  of  Barrow  Range  tribe,  showing  markings  on  chest,  and 
having  the  hair  burnt  off  in  front. 

XXIII.  Male  of  Barrow  Range  tribe,  showing  chest  decorations,  and 

having  the  hair  singed  off. 

XXIV.  Male  of  Victoria  Desert  tribe,  showing  decorations,  Ac. 

XXV.     Male  of  Victoria  Desert  tribe,  showing  covering  to  the  penii. 

XXVI.     Male  of  Fraser  Range  tribe,  showing  fur  of  certain  marsupial 
tails  in  beard  and  hair. 

XXVII.     Male  of  Fraser  Range  tribe,  with  yindinga  and  konddl. 

XXVIII.     Female  of  Fraser  Range,  depicting  the  method  of  carrjring  a 
child. 

XXIX.  A  gronp  of  Barrow  Range  natives,  returning  thanks  for  gift  of 

meat  at  camp  near  Mount  Squires. 

XXX.  A  wurlie,  with  three  males  of  the  Everard  Range  ;  the  middle 

and  right  figures  with  a  roll  of  tobacco  between  their 
lips ;  also  wooden  miUxu, 

XXXI.  Three  young  males  of  the  Everard  Range  tribe. 

XXXII.  Group  of  men  of  the  Blyth  Range  tribe,  sitting. 

XXXIII.  Group  of  men  of  the  Blyth  Range  tribe,  standing. 

XXXIV.  Young  male  of  the  Fraser  Range  tribe,  not  yet  circumcised. 
XXXV.  Adult  male  of  the  Fraser  Range  tribe. 

XXXVI.    Six-fingered  female,  Fraser  Range  tribe. 

XXXVII.     Group  of  women,  Fraser  Range  tribe. 

XXXVIII.    Mother  and  son,  the  woman  showing  child-bearing  marks, 
Hampton  Plain  tribe. 

XXXIX.     Adult  male  of  the  Hampton  Plain  tribe. 
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BOTANY. 

(PHANEROGAMS   AND    VASCULAR  CRYPTOGAMS). 

By  Baron  F.  von  MUELLER,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  ifec, 
and  Professor  RALPH  TATE. 


Despite  the  fact  that  a  very  large  tract  of  the  country  traversed 
by  the  Elder  Explorinsj  Expedition  had  been  previously  investi- 
gated for  its  botany,  the  collection  made  by  Mr.  Richard  Helms, 
the  Naturalist  to  the  Expedition,  assisted  by  his  colleagues, 
contains  a  relatively  large  number  of  new  species,  has  consider- 
ably augmented  the  list  of  West  Australia  plants  and  furnished 
material  for  the  better  definition  of  some  species  hitherto  incom- 
pletely described. 

The  numbers  of  new  species  are  for  South  Australia  one  {Cap- 
sella  villomla),  and  for  West  Australia  eighteen. 

The  addition  to  the  South  Australia  flora  is  one  {Cyperus  laevi- 
gatti8)y  in  addition  to  the  new  species. 

The  additions  to  the  list  of  species  inhabiting  the  Province  of 
West  Australia,  less  those  descriptively  new,  are  the  following 
thirty-five:— With  two  exceptions,  Ccmthium  olei/olium  and 
Schoenus  aphylltoSy  all  are  characteristic  Eremian  plants  having 
their  metropolis  in  the  dry  interior  of  South  Australia ;  Keiinedya 
prorepensy  AntkoholiM  exocarpoides,  Tecwna  australis,  and 
Eriachne  sclercmthoides  are  saxatile  species  of  the  basin  of  the 
Upper  Finke,  extending  to  the  botanical  outlier  of  Barrow 
Range  ;  the  low-land  species,  PkyllarUhus  lacunarius,  Polycarpaea 
Indica,  Euxolm  Mitchellij  Brachysema  Chambersi,  Acacia  patens, 
DidiscuB  glauci/olius,  Podolepis  canescens,  Helichrysum  Ayersi, 
Solanum  Sturtianum  and  TeiM:rium  grandiuaculum  extend  be- 
yond the  confines  of  South  Australia  to  Cavenagh  and  Barrow 
Ranges ;  but  Sienopetalum  velutinum,  Euphorbia  eiythrantha, 
Thryptomeiie  Maisonneuvii,  Heliptervm  Fitzgibboni,  H.atipitatum, 
Dicraatylis  ochotricha  and  Eremophila  Gibscyni  reach  into  the 
Victoria  Desert ;  whilst  Dodonaea  filifolia,  Saponaria  tubulosa, 
Chenopodium  rhadinostachyum,  Muehlenbeckia  polyyonoides,  Gly- 
cyrrhiza  psoraleoides,  LorarUhiM  yibberulus,  Helipterum  Troedeli, 
Daemia  Kempeanay  Solanum  eremophila,  Teucriwm  sessiliflorum 
and  Eremophila  Faisleyi  extend  to  Fraser  Range  or  a  little 
beyond. 
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The  collection  submitted  to  us  contains  about  800  species,  but 
the  material  available  has  in  many  instances  among  the  larger 
genera  not  been  adequate  for  specific  determination,  hence  the 
number  of  actually  recorded  species  is  only  about  700.  A  few 
presumable  novelties  are  reserved  for  further  study. 

Where  no  collector's  name  is  appended  to  a  geographic  record, 
that  of  Mr.  Helms  is  to  be  considered  to  have  been  omitted. 
The  names  of  by-workers  are  however  given,  of  these  may  be 
mentioned  Mr.  P.  A.  Gwynne,  who  collected  from  Fraser  Range 
to  Esperance  Bay  and  to  whose  zeal  we  owe  an  interesting  sup- 
plementary collection,  and  to  Mr.  D.  Gumming,  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Wells  on  a  flying-survey  from  Annean  Station  on  the  Upper 
Murchison-river  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  long.  124°  31 ',  and 
gathered  55  species,  but  of  these  only  three  are  supplementary  to 
the  main  collection. 

The  geographic  positions  of  the  recorded  stations  are  indicated 
on  the  geological  map  accompanying  this  volume.  The  word 
*'  Camp  "  is  generally  abbreviated  in  the  text  of  this  report  to 
'<  0,"  thus  0.  22  sUnds  for  Camp  22. 


DILLENIACEiB. 

HiBBERTiA  GLABBRRiMA,  F,  V.  M,  S.A.,  Everard  Range,  at 
2,000  ft.  elevation. 

HiBBBRTiA  R08TELLATA,  Turcz,  W.A.,  near  Boorabin.  The 
stamens  are  disconnected,  but  by  gradual  turgescence  of  the 
maturing  fruitlets,  may  be  pushed  into  clusters  of  threes,  yet 
without  forming  real  bundles  by  any  concrescence  of  filaments. 
Ovularies  occasionally  only  four.  To  judge  from  the  very  im- 
perfect but  authentic  material  in  the  Melbourne  Herbarium, 
Cnndollea  unciruUa^  Bentham,  belongs  to  this  species.  Tlie 
externally  very  similar  H.  recurvifolia,  Bentham,  has  lately  been 
found  inland  as  far  as  Youndegin  by  Miss  'Alice  Eaton,  and  near 
Parker's  Range  by  Mr.  Edwin  Merrall. 

Var.  RECTiPOLiA.  W.  A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  59),on  sandhills. 
This  plant  has  almost  straight  or  only  slightly  curved  leaves,  and 
with  peduncles  about  as  long  as  the  calyx,  but  otherwise  not 
different  from  JI.  rostellcUa;  the  mature  carpels  are  smooth 
and  shining,  each  with  one  ripe  reniform  seed.  Precisely  the 
same  form  was  gathered  iti  Giles'  Third  Expedition  near  Victoria 
Spring. 

HiBBBRTiA  OLOMBRATA,  Bentham.  W.A,  between  Red  Hill 
and  Yilgarn. 

HiBBBRTiA  Humi,  F,  17.  Jf.  W.A.,  between  Red  Hill  and 
Yilgarn. 
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LAURACEJB. 

Cassttha  glabella,  B.  Broum,     W.A.,  near  Karoling. 
Cassytha    helantha,    jB.  Brown,      W.A.,    Victoria    Desert 
(C.  56). 

CAPPARIDEiB. 

Cleome  viscosa,  Linn^,  S. A.,  Warrina.  W.A.,  C.  24 ;  lat. 
27'  5',  long.  US'"  15'  (D.  Gumming). 

CRUCIFERiB. 

Sisymbrium  trisectum,  F,  v,  M,  S.A.,  Cootanoorina;  Upper 
Arkaringa  Creek,  with  large  white  flowers ;  W.A.,  Fraser  Range. 

Sisymbrium  nasturtioides,  F,  v.  M,  S.A.,  Cootanoorina; 
Arkaringa  and  Upper  Arkaringa  Creeks. 

Erysimum  brevipes,  F,  v.  M,  S. A.,  Arkaringa  Creek ;  W.A., 
Fraser  Range. 

Erysimum  Blennodia,  F,  v.  M,  •  S.A.,  near  Arkaringa  Creek. 

Stbnopbtalum  velutinum,  F,  v.  M,  a  nearly  glabrous 
variety,  with  shorter  pedicels  and  pinnitifid  leaves.  W.A., 
Camps  53,  54;  near  Mount  Squires;  also  at  Pidinga,  S.A.  (R.T.). 

Stbnopbtalum  linearis,  B,  Brown,     W.A.,  Fraser  Range. 

Stbnopbtalum  sph^rocarpum,  F,  v.  M.  W.  A.,  80  miles  south 
of  Victoria  Spring  (C.  64). 

Mbnkba  sPHiEROCARPA,  F,  V,  M,  S.A.,  Cootanoorina  and 
Arkaringa  Creeks.  Some  of  the  plants  have  white  petals.  The 
fruits  are  too  young  for  determining  absolutely  the  specific 
position.  Mr.  Merrall  has  sent  this  species  from  the  vicinity  of 
Parker's  Range;  pedicels  occur  hardly  twice  as  long  as  the 
matured  fruit. 

Capsella  cochlearina,  F,  v.  M,y  var.  ochrantha.  S.A., 
Arkaringa  Valley. 

Capsella  villosula,  ap,  nov.  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Creek. 
Annual,  dwarf,  erect ;  much  beset  with  simple,  very  spreading 
hairlets ;  leaves  nearly  all  radical,  broad-linear  or  narrow-elliptic, 
but  gradually  attenuated  into  the  petiole,  entire,  or  some  slightly 
denticulated,  always  blunt ;  flowers  corymbosely  crowded,  "emit- 
ting a  perfume  like  hawthorn,  mixed  with  heliotrope  f  pedicels 
soon  longer  than  the  flowers ;  sepals  spreading,  outside  pilosulose; 
petals  bright-yellow,  longer  than  the  calyx ;  anthers  yellowish, 
ellipsoid  recurved ;  style  conspicuously  longer  than  the  stigma  ; 
ovidary  pubescent ;  fruit  small,  ellipsoid-oval,  lobeless ;  the  valves 
boat-shaped,  the  septum  in  the  narrow  diameter ;  two  or  three 
seeds  in  each  cell.  From  two  to  five  inches  high.  Stem  usually 
simple.  Radical  leaves  to  one  and  a  half  inches  long  and  quar- 
ter-inch broad,  less  pubescent  than  the  stem  and  pedicels  ;  stem- 
leaves  diminutive,  usually  narrow,  often  undeveloped.  Petals 
hardly  one-eighth  inch  long,  elliptic-cuneate.     This  species  stands 
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nearest  to  C  Andreana,  but  differs  in  much  longer  hairlets,  in 
almost  leafless  stem,  in  larger  radical  leaves,  in  color  and  size  of 
petals,  in  anthers  proportionately  less  broad,  and  in  conspieuity 
of  style. 

Lepidium  phlebopetalum,  F.  V,  M,  S.A.,  Cootanoorina  and 
Arkaringa ;  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53),  Victoria  Spring. 

Lepidium  papillosum,  F.  v.  M,  S.A.,  Cootanoorina,  Arki- 
ringa ;  W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires. 

Lepidium  leptopetalum  has  been  sent  by  Mr.  Streich  from 
Nannine,  Murchison  Gold-field,  W.A. 

VIOLACEiE. 

Hybanthus  floribundus,  F.  v.  M,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(Camps  57,  58),  Fraser  Range. 

Hybanthus  enneaspermus,  F,  v.  M,  S.A.,  near  Arcoeillina- 
Well ;  W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires. 

PITTOSPOREiE. 

PiTTOSPORUM  phillyroides,  DeCand.  S.A.,  Upper  Arkaring:^ 
Valley.  "  A  tree  of  exceptionally  fine  growth,  attaining  to  a 
height  of  30  feet,  with  a  trunk  of  12  inches  in  diameter  and  of 
about  five  feet  to  the  branches.  It  resembles  a  weeping- willow, 
and  covers  an  area  of  20  feet  diameter."  W. A.,  30  miles  S.S.W- 
from  Mount  Watson,  Fraser  Range  and  Murchison  district. 

Var.     Young  foliage  silky-pubescent,  leaves  shorter,  broader, 
obtuse,  and  stiff;  a  small  tree  up  to  15  feet  high.     S.A.,  Upp^ 
Arkaringa  Valley. 

BuRSARiA  SPINOSA,  Cavanilles,  var.  incana.  W.A.,  near  Lake 
Deborah.     "  A  shrub  10  to  12  feet  high." 

Marianthus  lineatus,  F,  V,  M.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C. 
54,  64).     "Climbing  8  to  12  feet  on  mallee." 

SoLLYA  HETEROPHYLLA,  Liridley,  W.A.,  Mount  Ridley. 
between  Fraser  Range  and  Esperance  Bay  (P.  A.  Gwynne).  lie 
fruit,  called  "  gurnu,"  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Hampton  FUia 
(D.  Lindsay). 

ELATINEiE. 

Elatine  Americana,  Amott.  W.A.,  between  Red  Hill  ado 
Yilgarn. 

HYPERICINiB. 

Hypericum  Japonicum,  Thunberg.  W.A.,  between  Red  HHi 
and  Yilgarn. 

POLYGALEiB. 

Comesperma  scoparium,  Steetz,     W.A,,  Warangering, 
Comesperma    integerrimum,  EndL      W.A.,   Quardanooljigin 
near  Yilgarn. 
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TREMANDREiB. 

Tetratheca  efoliata,  F.  v.  M,     W.A.,  near  Warangering. 

RUTACEiB. 

Boronia  ccerulescens,  F,  V,  M,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  54) ;  between  Red  Hill  and  Yilgam. 

Variety.  Branches  very  slender,  branchlets  subspinescent,  and 
with  very  small  and  few  leaves.  W.A.,  near  Warangering  and 
70  miles  east  of  Mount  Churchman. 

Eriostemon  linearis,  Cunningham,  S.A.,  Everard  Range, 
at  3,000  feet,  on  granite. 

Eriostemon  tuberculosus,  F,  u.  M,  W.A.,  near  Victoria 
Spring  (C.  59). 

Leaves  proportionately  broader  than  usual.  This  is  the  true 
Pliehalium  micropkyllum  of  Turczaninow,  as  is  clear  from  the 
original  description,  but  the  specific  name  given  by  him  was  pre- 
occupied in  the  genus  Eriostemon  for  the  P.  bracJiyphyllnm  of 
Bentham,  from  near  the  Southern  shores  of  St  Vincent's  and 
Spencer's  Gulf.  The  Phebalium  tvherculosum  of  Bentham  seems 
to  have  always  the  leaves  longer  and  narrower,  with  their  mar- 
gin involute  instead  (as  in  the  genuine  E,  tvherculosua)  revolute. 
It  is  however  sometimes  difficult  to  perceive  this,  as  a  slight 
twist  of  the  very  short  petiole  would  reverse  the  surface  of  the 
leaves.  This  particular  plant,  with  almost  terete  and  channelled 
leaves,  was  collected  during  Giles'  third  expedition  towards 
Ularing.  Drummond's  specimen  has  some  of  the  leaves  fully 
one  inch  long.  The  species  has  now  received  the  name 
E.  canaliculcUiM.  To  this  plant  was  referred  in  the  Fragm. 
Fhytogr.  Austr.  IX.,  108,  by  a  note  under  E,  fili/olius, 

Philotheca  Hasselli,  F.  v.  M.  W.A.,  Between  Red  Hill 
and  Yilgam. 

Geijera  parviflora,  Lindley,  W.A.,  near  and  at  Eraser 
Range. 

ZTOOPHTLLEiB. 

NiTRARiA  ScHCEBERi,  Liund,     S.A.  Cootanoorina. 

"  A  shrub  2  to  3  ft.,  fruit  red." 

Zygophyllum  apiculatum,  F.  V,  M,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  59). 

Zygophyllum  glaucbscens,  F.  v,  Jf.,  small-flowered  variety. 
S.A.  Cootanoorina. 

Zygophyllum  iodocarpum,  F.  v.  M,     S.A.  Cootanoorina. 

Zygophyllum  ammophilum,  F.  v.  M.     S.A.,  Camp  22. 

Zygophyllum  fruticulosum,  Ve  Candolle.  W.A.,  a  small- 
flowered  variety,  with  some  fruits  ripening,  only  one  seed ;  Vic- 
toria Desert  (C.  54). 

Var.  aurantiacum,  F,  v.  M,     S.A.,  Warrina. 
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Tribulus  terrkstris,  Linn^.  S.A.,  Warrina  (C.  11)  ;  W.A., 
near  Mount  Squires. 

Tribulus  hystrix,  B,  Brown.     S.A.,  Warrina. 

If  T,  ocddenUduy  R.  Brown,  can  be  upheld  as  a  distinct  species, 
then  the  Warrina  specimens  belong  to  it — having  the  large  petals 
(one  inch  or  more  long),  numerous  leaflets  (9  to  12)  and  subulate 
spines  on  the  fruit,  which  are  attributed  as  distinctive  characters 
by  Mr.  Bailey.  But  a  re-examination  of  copious  material  con- 
firms the  decision  arrived  at,  and  promulgated  by  one  of  us 
(F.  V.  M.)  in  the  Essay  on  the  Babbage-plants,  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  Bentham,  that  T,  occiderUalis  has  no  claim  to  specific 
rank ;  an  analagous  case  is  with  T,  cistoidei,  which  represents  a 
large-flowering  state  of  T.  terregtrU, 

The  following  localities  of  T,  hystrix,  as  represented  by 
authentic  specimens  in  our  herbaria,  serve  to  define  the 
geog^phic  distribution  of  this  characteristic  Eremian  plant : — 

N.W.A.,  Yule  Gorge,  Pyramid  and  Sherlock  Rivers  (Hon. 
Sir  J.  Forrest) ;  Roebuck  Bay  (A.  Forrest) ;  Dampier  Archi- 
pelago ( Walcott,  Hughan) ;  Port  Waloott  (Harper)  and  interior 
from  Nichol  Bay  (F.  Gregory) ;  Fortescue  River  (Carey,  also  J. 
Forrest) ;  Gascoyne  River  (Bunbury,  Survey  Exped.,  also  J. 
Forrest) ;  Menilyalka  River  (J.  Forrest).  C.A.,  Barrow  Creek 
(Chandler) ;  MacDonnell  Range  (Flierl)  ;  Rawlinson  Range  (E. 
Giles) ;  Lake  Amadeus  (K  Giles) ;  Finke  River  (R.  R  Warbur- 
ton,  McDougall  Stuart);  Eyre's  Creek  (Kay ser) ;  Cooper-Creek 
(Howitt,  also  McLeod) ;  Stevenson  Creek  and  Charlotte- Waters 
(Dittrich) ;  towards  Spencer-Gulf  (Warburton) ,  Strangway- 
Spring  (Dr.  Cleland). 

Tribulus  magrocarpus,  F.  v,  M,     W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires. 

Tribulus  platyptkrus,  Btsntham,  W.A. ;  lat.  26°  49',  long. 
123°  30'  (D.  Gumming). 

OERANIACEAE. 

Erodium  cygnorum,  Net9.  S.A.,  Cootanoorina,  Arkaringa 
Valley ;  also  at  these  localities  a  variety  with  pinkish  flowers  and 
slightly  lobed  leaves ;  Everard  Range.     W.  A.,  Eraser  Range. 

OxALis  CORNICULATA,  Linn/.  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Valley  ;  W.A., 
Eraser  Range ;  native  name,  ^^mulda  mulda" 

MALVACEiB. 

Lavatera  plebeia,  SUns.  W.A.,  Victoria  Spring,  Fraser 
Range. 

Malvastrum  spicatum,  a.  Gray.  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Valley, 
Mount  Watson. 

Plaoianthub  DIPPU8U8,  Bentham.  W.A.,  near  Hunt's  Well, 
Hampton  Plains.     Leaves  seemingly  never  much  cuneated,  in  the 
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present  specimens  blunt  or  rounded  or  even  cordate  at  the  base ; 
the  crenulation  often  extending  all  round.  The  P.  densijlorus 
(Eklm.  Baker,  in  Britten's  Joum.  of  Bot.,  XXX.,  72)  is  more 
closely  related  to  P,  glomeratus,  Mr.  Isaac  Tyson  found  it  also 
on  the  Upper  Murchison  River.  Calyx-lobes  shorter  than  the 
tube.  Petals  almost  scarious.  Anthers  at  first  pure  white,  finally 
yellowish.  A  more  glabrous  form  was  collected  by  F.  v.  M.  at 
Hamelin  Harbor. 

Plaoiaxthus  BERTHiE,  F,  x\  M.  Near  Fraser  Range  (C.  68), 
only  the  pistillate  plant.  A  fragment  of  this  species  occurred  in 
James  Drummond's  collection.  It  is  now  also  known  from 
Parker  Range  (Merrall),  Katanning  (Mrs.  M.  Heal),  towards 
Lake  Lofroy  (Cronin).  In  South  Australia  this  plant  is  "usually 
more  glabrous,  and  its  flower-stalklets  are  more  elongated. 

Plagianthus  Hblmsii,  spec.  nau.  W.  A.,  Lake  Lef  roy  ;  Mur- 
chison district ;  native  name,  ^^  dunna-du7ina,'^  Also  Lake 
Annean  (Mr.  S.  Dixon,  10/'93). 

Stem  robust,  branchless  or  few-branched,  all  over  closely  beset 
with  fascicles  of  minute,  mostly  oval  lanceolar,  pale-lepidote, 
somewhat  canaliculate  leaves ;  stipules  conspicuous,  truncate  or 
outward  acuminate,  ciliolate,  adnate  to  the  broad  petioles ; 
flowers  very  small,  each  solitary,  sessile  within  a  leaf-fascicle; 
calyx  lepidote,  almost  semiellipsoid,  but  its  lobes  extremely 
short ;  petals  delicately  membranous,  glabrous,  extensively 
transparent,  almost  colorless  or  brownish  towards  the  summit, 
less  than  half-exserted ;  staminal  column  very  short,  anthers 
whitish,  not  numerous  (pistillate  flowers  and  their  fruits 
unknown). 

This  shares  with  P.  microphyllus  in  the  characteristics  of 
leaves  and  flowers,  but  with  P.  spicatus  in  the  simple  manner  of 
growth.  The  leases  are  quite  entire,  often  folded  from  the  sides 
inward,  and  sometimes  arched-curved. 

SiDA  corrugata,  Lindley.  W.A.,  Mount  Squires,  Fraser 
Range.     Var.  pedunculata,  S.A.,  Arcoeillina  Well. 

SiDA  INTRICATA,  F.  i\  M,     S.A.,  Nilpena. 

SiDA  viRGATA,  Hooker,  S.A.,  between  Nilpena  and  Coota- 
noorina. 

SiDA  CALYXHYMENIA,  J.  Gay.  S.A.,  ArcoeilUna  Well ;  W.A., 
Camp  61,  Fraser  Range  ;  lat.,  2T  3',  long.,  124^*  6'  {D.  Cumming). 

SiDA  PETROPHILA,  F.  V.  M.  S. A.,  Upper  Arkaringa  Valley ; 
West  from  Wawee  waterhole ;  Everard  Range  at  3,000  feet ; 
Peculiar  Hill  (C.  15). 

Abutilon  tubulosum,  Hooker.  S.  A,  Warrina ;  near  Turner 
Hill  (C.  10);  Peculiar  Hill  (C.  15). 

Abutilon  cryptopetalum,  F.  v.  M.,  variety  with  large  white 
petals.     W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53). 
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Abutilon  oxycarpum,  F.  v.  M,  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Creek. 
W.A.,  Fraser  Range. 

Abutilon  Fraskri,  Hooker,     W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires. 

Abutilon  halophilum,  F,  v.  M,  S.A.,  Warrina;  Arkaringi 
Valley. 

Hibiscus  Pikonianus,  Gaud,  S.A.,  Everard  Range  (leaves 
narrow-oblong,  with  or  without  basal  lobes) ;  Mount  Goolwa 
(C.  6) ;  Cof&n  Hill ;  Pingegurrina  Hill ;  Birksgate  Range  (leaves 
orbicular,  without  lobes).  W.  A.,  Near  Mount  Squires  ;  Victoria 
Desert  (C.  53) ;  30  and  60  miles  N. W.  from  Fraser  Range. 

Hibiscus  brachysiphonius,  F.  v.  M,     S.A.,  Warrina. 

Hibiscus  Krichauppii,  F,  v,  M.     S.A.,  Warrina. 

HiBis<?DS  Farragbi,  F,  V,  If,     W.A.,  Fraser  Range. 

Hibiscus  Sturtii,  Hooker,  S.A.,  between  Arcoeillina  and 
Wawee  Waterhole ;  eastern  edge  of  Everard  Range. 

Hibiscus  hakbaefolius,  Giordano,  W.A.,  Fraser  Range; 
about  36  miles  N.W.  of  Southern  Cross ;  100  miles  N.E.  of 
Geraldton.  "  The  flowers  never  open  properly,  and  they  seem  to 
be  fertilised  by  ants,  which  infest  them  in  great  numbers.  The 
scent  of  the  flowers  is  very  pleasant,  though  faint,  and  resembles 
that  of  the  tulip." 

GossYPiUM  Sturtii,  F,  v,  M,  S.A.,  Everard  Range;  near 
Mount  Watson ;  Mount  Sir  Thomas  ;  C.  22. 

STERCULIACEiB. 

Brachychiton  Gregorii,  F.  V,  M,  S. A.,  about  25  miles  N.W. 
of  Camp  9 ;  a  tree  40  feet  high.  W.A.,  near  Skirmish  Hill 
(Camps  26,  28),  Victoria  Desert  (C.  49,  C.  50,  C.  62),  75  miles 
N.W.  of  Fraser  Range,  as  a  stunted  tree ;  between  Red  Hill  and 
Yilgam.  With  the  normal  fruits  collected  at  various  plac^  in 
the  Victoria  Desert  are  others  nearly  two  inches  long  and  much 
pointed,  possibly  indicating  another  species.  "  The  inner  bark 
of  the  stem  and  the  bark  of  the  roote  are  extensively  chewed 
by  the  natives  of  Victoria  Desert.  There  are  thin  layers  of  a 
glutinous  substance  between  the  layers  of  bark,  with  a  taste  like 
that  of  cocoa-nut.    The  seeds  are  roasted  and  eaten  by  the  natives. 

CoMMERCONiA  ciNBREA,  Stetidel,     W.A.,  near  Yilgarn. 

CoMMERCONiA  Kempeana,  F,  V,  M,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  40,  C.  44),  a  shrub  of  one  foot  high. 

COMMERCONIA  MAGNiFLORA,  F,  V,  M,  In  a  varietal  form  with 
more  acute  calyx-lobes  ;  moreover,  the  color  of  the  calyx  is  red- 
dish. S.A.,  near  Mount-Ibillie  soakage,  a  shrub  from  four  to 
eight  feet  high ;  Everard  Range,  at  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet 
elevation ;  Birksgate  Range. 

CoMMBRCONiA  ROTUNDiPOLiA,  F,  V,  M,  A  foHD  with  more 
oval  leaves  than  the  typical  plant.     W.A.,  near  Lake  Deborah. 
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a  shrub  from  two  to  five  feet  high ;  about  36  miles  N.W.  of 
Southern  Cross. 

CoHMERCONiA  3IELAN0PETALA,  F,  V,  M,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  54). 

CoMMERCONiA  CRAUROPHYLLA,  F,  v,  M,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  54,  C.  56,  C.  61),  near  Fraser  Range. 

This  species  was  originally  described  from  specimens  with  only 
young  flowers. 

Hannafordia  Bissilli,  F,  v.  M.  W.A.,  between  Red  Hill 
and  Yilgarn. 

Sbringea  integrifolia,  F.  v.  M.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  44,  C.  45,  C.  54,  C.  57,  C.  59),  a  shrub  from  one  to  three  feet 
high  ;  near  Lake  Deborah,  on  granite  rocks,  to  about  five  feet 
high;  lat.  26"  30',  long.  120"  52'  (D.  Gumming). 

EUPHORBIACE^. 

Calycopeplus  Helmsii,  spec,  nov.  W.A.,  36  miles  N.W 
from  Southern  Cross.  A  shrub,  branching  from  near  the  base  to 
from  5  to  12  feet  high  ;  the  stems  have  a  diameter  of  from  1|  to 
4  inches,  the  bark  is  longitudinally  wrinkled  ;  the  young  branches 
of  one  inch  diameter  have  a  grey,  slightly  and  flatly  longi- 
tudinally ridged  bark.     For  description  see  Appendix. 

Euphorbia  erythrantha,  F,  v.  M,  W.A.,  near  Mount 
Squires ;  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53). 

Euphorbia  Drummondii,  Boissier.  S.A.,  Nilpena ;  Coota- 
noorina.     W.  A.,  Victoria  Desert ;  near  Yilgarn. 

Euphorbia  eremophila,  Cunningham.  S.A.,  Cootanoorina  ; 
Arkaringa  Valley.  W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires  ;  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  53,  C.  54). 

PoRANTHERA  MICROPHYLLA,  Broiig.  W.A.,  Karolin  ;  Victoria 
Desert  (C.  53). 

MoNOTAXis  GRANDIFLORA,  EndUcJier,  var.  obtusipolia.  W.A., 
Gnarlbine  and  Warangering.  The  only  differences  from  the 
legitimate  plant  seem  shortness  and  bluntness  of  the  leaves,  and 
although  the  calyx-lobes  are  less  acute,  this  character  is  shown 
to  be  variable  in  Drummond's  and  Preiss's  plants.  The  rudimen- 
tary pistil  in  the  staminate  flowers  has  been  recorded  by  Nees. 

MoNOTAXis  LUTEIFOLIA,  F.  i\  M,  S.A.,  Yeelunginna  Hill 
(C.  4),  on  granite.  W.A.,  near  Gnarlbine  and  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  34). 

MoNOTAXis  GRACILIS,  Baillou.     W.  A.,  near  Gnarlbine. 

Beyeria  viscosa,  MiqueL  W.A.,  Var.  angusti/olia,  Fraser 
Range.  "A  shrub  two  to  four  feet  high.  By  the  natives  of  the 
Hampton  Plain  called  warril ;   by  those  of  the  Fraser   Range, 

Beyeria  brevifolia,  Baillon.  W.A.,  near  Lake  Lefroy.  "  A 
shrub  from  three  to  five  feet  high." 
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RiciNOCARPUS  VELUTINUS,  F,  V,  M,  W.A.,  Lake  Deborah,  a 
hrub  three  to  five  feet  high ;  30  miles  N. W.  from  Southern  Cross; 
100  miles  N.E.  from  Gerald  ton.  The  petals  of  the  staminate 
flowers  are  somewhat  longer  than  the  calyx  and  more  s^labroos. 

Bertya  dimbrostigma,  F,  i\  M,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C. 
54,  C.  59). 

Phyllanthus  thesioides,  Bentham,     S.A.,  Arcoeillina  Well. 

Phyllanthus  lacunarius,  F,  v.  M,  W.A.,  near  Mount 
Squires. 

Adriana  tombntosa,  Gaudichaud,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C. 
54),  two  feet  high. 

Adriana  qua dri partita,  Gaudicluxud,   S. A.,  Arkaringa  Creek. 

URTICACE^. 

Ficus  PLATYPODA,  Cunningham.  S.A.,  Arcoeillina,  Upper 
Arkaringa  Valley,  Birksgate  Range. 

Parietaria  debilis,  G.  Forster,  S.  A.,  near  Everard  Range ; 
W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires. 

CASUARINB^. 

Casuarina  corniculata,  F,  r.  if.  W.A.,  near  Boorabin,  four 
to  eight  feet  high. 

Casuarina  olauca,  Sieher,  S.A.,  Everard  Range,  five  to 
twelve  feet ;  near  Ferdinand  River,  30  feet.  W.A.,  Victoria 
Desert  (C.  53,  54),  25  to  30  feet. 

These  specimens  include  the  ordinary  desert  form,  and  one 
with  more  slender  branchlets. 

Casuarina  humilis,  Otto  dc  Dietrich.  S. A.,  Everard  Range ; 
W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  56,  two  to  five  feet),  near  Eraser 
Range,  near  Gnarlbine  (five  to  eight  feet).  Rudimentary  leaves 
deltoid,  not  rarely  six  in  a  whorl  (as  stated  by  Miquel) ;  strobile 
slightly  sericeous. 

Var.  ?  S.A.,  Moolalpinna  Hill  (C.  7).  Has  the  foliage  almost 
of  C.  humilis^  but  the  whorls  are  mostly  seven -denticulate,  and 
the  spikes  rather  long  and  quite  slender ;  fruits  unknown. 

Casuarina  acutivalvis,  F.  v.  M.  W.A.,  Victoria  Spring, 
12  to  15  'feet.  Fruit- valves  slightly  carinate,  they  might  be 
considered  rather  sepaline  than  bracteolar  in  some  analogy  with 
the  staminate  flowers,  the  envelope  of  which  is  considered 
bisepalous.  The  seed-like  fruit  of  this  species,  inclusive  of  its 
terminating  appendage,  attains  a  length  of  rather  more  than  half- 
an-inch,  but  it  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  width. 

Casuarina  bicuspidata,  Bentham.  W.A.,  near  Victoria 
Spring.  Appendage  of  each  fruit- valve  long-exserted,  subulate, 
slightly  curved.  Seed-like  fruits,  brownish-black  outside.  In 
the  collection  the  strobiles  of  C.   bicuspidata  are  mixed  with 
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others  in  'which  the  fruit-valves  are  devoid  of  appendages,  unless- 
this  should  prove  a  variable  characteristic  ;  therefore,  the  accom- 
panying flowering  specimen  may  belong  to  another  congener. 
The  remarkable  organisation  of  the  anthers  for  fecundation, 
recently  discovered  by  Dr.  Treub,  has  subsequently  also  been 
discovered  in  some  AmentacesB ;  hence  on  that  account  the 
CasuarinesB  need  not  be  kept  far  distant  from  the  Amentaceous 
order.  Moreover,  as  regards  foliage,  we  have  in  Exocarpos 
similar  extreme  diminution  of  the  foliaceous  organs  along  with 
the  development  of  large  leaves  in  K  latifolia.  Furthermore, 
leiaves  as  minute  as  in  some  cupressinous  genera  occur  also  in 
Choretrum,  Leptomeria^  Tamarix,  Calyeothrix^  Meluleiica, 
Styphelia  and  many  other  genera  with  highly  developed  floral 
structure,  though  not  connately  decurrent. 

SAPINDACE^. 

DoDON^A  VISCOSE,  LinnS,  S.A.,  Arcoeillina,  eastern  edge  of 
Everard  Range,  Everard  Range ;  W.A.,  Barrow  Range. 

Var.  ATTBNUATA.     W.A.,  Hunt's  Well,  Hampton  Plains. 

DoDONiEA  LANCEOLATA,  F,  V,  M.  S.  A.,  eastern  edge  of  Everard 
Range ;  W.A.,  Yenumba. 

DoDONiEA  FiLiFOLiA,  Hooker.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  40), 
"  a  shrub  from  three  to  four  feet  high."  Known  also  from  the 
Upper  Murchison  River  (Weston). 

DoDONiEA  LOBULATA,  F.  V.  M.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (40 
and  60  miles  south  of  Victoria  Spring)  ;  lat.,  27'  53',  lone:.,  123" 
45'  (D.  Gumming). 

DoDONiEA  HEXANDRA,  F.  i\  M,  W.A.,  85  miles  N.E.  by  E. 
from  Esperance  Bay  (P.  A.  Gwynne). 

DoDONiEA  MICROZYGA,  F.  i\  M.  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Valley, 
Camp  4,  and  forty  miles  south  of  Camp  4. 

Variety.     W.A.,  Eraser  Range,  native  name,  marganyindi. 

DoDONiEA  STENOZYGA,  F.  V.  M.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (40 
and  60  miles  South  of  Victoria  Spring) ;  near  Eraser  Range. 

FRANKENIACE^. 

Ekankenia  LiEVis,  Liiine.  S.A.,  Cootanoorina  ;  near  Ferdi- 
nand River.  W.A.,  56  miles  N.W.  of  Eraser  Range ;  near 
Hunt's  Well,  Hampton  Plains.     Collected  in  various  varieties. 

Erankenia  tetrapetala,  LabilL  W.A.,  Camp  64;  Southern 
Cross. 

PORTULACE^. 

PoRTULACA  oleragea,  Linnd.     W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires. 
Claytonia  polyandra,  F,  v.  M,,  var.  monantha.     W.A.,  Vic- 
toria Desert  (C.  49). 
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Claytonia  Balonnensis,  F.  v,  M,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  51);  Victoria  Spring;  capsule  oval,  hardly  half-exsert. 

Claytonia  volubilis,  F,  v.  M,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  51),  with  petals  longer  than  usual. 

Claytonia  ptychosperma,  F,  r.  M,  W.A.,  near  Mount 
Squires  ;  a  rather  large  form,  with  broader  leaves  and  propor- 
tionately shorter  peduncles. 

CARYOPHYLLE^. 

Saponaria  tubulosa,  F,  V,  M.     W.A.,  Fraser  Range. 
Spergularia  rubra,  Camhessedes.     W.A.,  Victoria  Spring. 
PoLYCARPiEA  Indica,  Lamarck,     W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires; 
a  form  with  leafy  inflorescence. 

AMARANTACE^. 

Alternanthera  triandra,  Lamarch    S.A.,  Arcoeillina  Well. 

Ptilotus  latifolius,  R.  Brown.     VV.A.,  near  Boundary  Hill. 

Ptilotus  obovatus,  F.  v.  M,  "  Met  with  everywhere,  and  in 
all  kinds  of  soil  and  situation."  S.A.,  Arkaringa ;  Eastern  edge 
of  Everard  Range;  native  name,  purarpurar,  W.A.,  near 
Mount  Squires,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  48),  Fraser  Range. 

Ptilotus  incanus,  Poiret.     S.A.,  Warrina  and  Cootauoorina. 

Ptilotus  alopecuroideus,'/'.  v,  M,  S.A.,  Cootanoorina  and 
Arkaringa  Creeks,  near  Camps  20  and  21,  near  Ferdinand  River; 
W.A.,  Mount  Squires ;  Victoria  Desert  (C.  51,  C.  53). 

Ptilotus  hemisteirus,  F.  t\  M,  S.A.,  Everard  Range; 
W.  A.  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53) ;  Fraser  Range. 

Ptilotus  exaltatus,  Nees.  S.  A.,  Arkaringa  Valley ;  W.  A, 
near  Mount  Squires  ;  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53,  C.  57,  C.  58),  near 
Southern  Cross. 

Ptilotus  helipteroides,  F,  v.  M,  S.  A.,  Arkaringa  Valley, 
Everard  Range,  Camp  10 ;  W.A.,  near  Barrow  Range,  Mount 
Squires. 

Ptilotus  striatus,  F.  v,  M,  W.A.,  near  Knutsford,  between 
Red  Hill  and  Yilgarn. 

Ptilotus  Drummondii,  F,  v,  M,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C. 
53,  C.  54,  C.  58,  C.  59),  Fraser  Range,  Karolin. 

Ptilotus  spathulatus,  Poiret.     W.A.,  Fraser  Range. 

Ptilotus  holosericeus,  F.  v.  M.  W.A,,  Victoria  Desert  (C. 
61,  C.  66). 

EuxoLUS  MiTCHELLi,  F.  V.  M.  S.A.,  between  Everard  and 
Birksgate  Ranges  ;  "W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires. 

SALSOLACEiG. 

Atriplex  velutinellum,  /'  V.  M.     S.  A.,  Warrina. 
Atriplex  ELAcnoPHYLLjjM,   F.  V.  M.     S.A.,  near  Birksgate 
Range,  C.  22. 
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Atriplex  prostratum,  R.  Brown,  W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires. 

Atriplex  Quinii,  F.  v.  M,  A  broad-leaved  variety.  S.A., 
Arkaringa  Creek. 

Atriplex  stipitatum,  Bentham.  S.A.,  Warrina ;  W.A.,  near 
Townsend  Ridge  (C.  38),  Victoria  Desert  (C.  61,  C.  64,  C.  67), 
Eraser  Range,  Lake  Lefroy. 

Atriplex  nummularium,  Lindley,  Camp  64,  foHy  miles 
N.W.  from  Fraser  Range;  "called  malloiyi  by  natives  of 
Hampton  Plain. 

Atriplex  halimoides,  Lindley,  var.  conduplicata.  S.A., 
Cootanoorina. 

Atriplex  spongiosum,  F.  v.  M,  S.A.,  Warrina ;  Arkaringa 
Creek. 

Rhagodia  crassifolia,  B,  Brorvn.  W.A.,  Victoria  Spring ; 
Fraser  Range  ;  between  Red  Kangaroo  Hill  and  Yilgarn. 

Rhagodia  spinescens,  R,  Brotmi,  S.A.,  between  Warrina 
and  Nilpena ;  Upper  Arkaringa  Valley.  W.  A.,  Victoria  Spring ; 
Camp  64  ;  Fraser  Range  (wandundantj, 

Rhagodia  nutans,  R.  Broum,     S.A.,  Cootanoonna. 

Ciienopodium  nitrariaceum,  /'.  r.  M,  W.A.,  lat.  26*  42', 
long.  122''  o8';  (foliage  only,  D.  Cumming). 

Chenopodium  carinatum,  R,  Brown.  S.A.,  Everard  Range. 
W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires ;  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53). 

Chenopodium  rhadinostacyhum,  F,  v,  M,  S.A.,  near  Camp 
23.  W. A.,  near  Mount  Squires ;  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53).  Var. 
paniculatom.     W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53). 

Dysphania  litoralis,  R,  Brown,  S.A.,  Camp  4  ;  W.A.,  near 
Mount  Squires. 

KocHiA  lobiflora,  F.  V,  M,  S.A.,  Cootanoorina  Creek ; 
Arkaringa  Valley ;  Upper  Arkaringa  Valley ;  Everard  Range 
(C.  2). 

KocHiA  LAN08A,  Lindley,  S.  A.,  Nilpena ;  Turner  Hill  (C.  9). 
W.A.,  Camp  63. 

KocHiA  TRiPTBRA,  Bentlutm,  var.  erioclada.  W.A.,  Lake 
Lefroy. 

KocHiA  viLLOSA,  Lindley.  W.A.,  20  miles  South  of  Victoria 
Spring  (C.  61) ;  lat.  26**  30',  long.  120'  52'  (D.  Cumming). 

Var.     S.A.,  Warrina  ;  near  Arcoeillina. 

KocHiA  APHYLLA,  R,  Broivn.  S. A.,  Cootanoorina  Creek.  Var. 
Warrina. 

KocHiA  sedifolia,  F,  V,  M.  S.A.,  Cootanoorina.  W.A., 
Victoria  Spring ;  Fraser  Range,  "  native  name  buddani," 

KocHiA  ciLiATA,  F,  V.  M,     S.A.,  Cootanoorina  Creek. 

KocHiA  ERiANTHA,  F.  V,  M,     S.A.,  Arkaringa  Creek. 

KocHiA  glomerifolia,  n.  9p,  W. A.,  North  of  Fraser  Range ; 
also  near  Victoria  Spring  (Giles),  and  on  the  Upper  Murchison 
River  (Tyson). 
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Shrubby;  branches  very  spreading,  densely  beset  with  very 
small  glomerules  of  leaves,  always  tomentellous,  sometimes 
getting  spinescent ;  leaves  very  minute,  closely  crowded  in  each 
glomerule,  from  lanceolar  verging  into  an  ovate  or  rhomboid 
form,  concave,  partially  lanuginous,  some  shortly  petiolate;  flower- 
ing calyx  whitish-velutinous,  its  lobes  inflexed-appre^ed,  but 
soon  erect  and  irregularly  elongating  into  somewhat  spathular 
crisped  membranous  appendages;  stigmas  two;  fruiting  calyx 
almost  flat  below  and  there  radiatingly  ten-streaked,  slightly 
elevated  above,  horizontally  expanding  into  a  lobeless  or  slightly 
interrupted  broadish  membrane  ;  fruit  depressed,  outside 
brownish  ;  albumen  of  the  seed  scanty. 

Attains  a  height  of  two  feet.  A  remarkable  plant,  the  fruit 
of  which  now  only  known  through  Mr.  Tyson's  collection. 

Although  systematically  allied  to  K,  aphylla,  it  is  by  the  in- 
numerable, mostly  globular,  clusters  of  leaves,  so  different  in 
aspect  from  any  other  Kochia,  as  to  appear  quite  strange  in  that 
genus ;  indeed,  seen  in  foliage  only,  the  plant  rather  reminds  of 
Aster  lepidophyllxiSy  so  far  as  Australian  forms  of  vegetation  are 
concerned. 

Babbaoia  dipterocarpa,  F,  V,  M,     S.A.,  Cootanoorina. 

Bassia  carnosa,  F,  v.  M,     W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (0.  63). 

Bassia  EUR0TI01DE8,  F.  V,  M.  W.A.,  near  Hunt's  Well, 
Hampton  Plain. 

Bassia  sclerol^snoidbs,  F.  v.  M.  W.A.,  Victoria  Deeert 
{C.  53,  C.65,  C.56);  Camp  66. 

Bassia  Birchii,  F  v.  M.  A  remarkably  dwarf  form,  although 
copiously  fruiting.  S.A.,  between  Everard  and  Birksgate  EAnges. 

Bassia  uniflora,  F.  v.  M,     W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53). 

Bajssia  diacantha,  F,  V,  M.  S.A.,  Upper  Arkaringa  Valley; 
W.A.,  Victoria  Spring,  Fraser  Range. 

Bassia  lanicuspis,  F,  v.  Jf.     S.A.,  Arkaringa  Creek. 

Bassia  bicornis,  F.  v.  M.     S.A.,  Warrina. 

Bassia  paradoxa,  F,  v.  M.     S.A.,  Arkaringa  Valley. 

Bassia  bicuspis,  /'.  r.  M,     S.A.,  Upper  Arkaringa  Valley. 

Bassia  echinopsila,  F,  v,  M,    W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  54). 

Enchyl^na  tomentosa,  R.  Brown.  S.A.,  Cootanoorina; 
•eastern  edge  of  Everard  Range. 

Salicornia  arbuscula,  R,  Brown,     S.A.,  Cootanoorina. 

Salicornia  leiostachya,  BentJiam,     S.A.,  Cootanoorina. 

Salicornia  bidens,  Bentham.     W.A.,  Lake  Lefroy. 

Salicornia  tenuis,  Bentham,     S.A.,  Nilpena. 

Salsola  Kali,  Linnd,  S. A,  Warrina,  Cootanoorina ;  W. A., 
Camp  26,  Fraser  Range. 

Var.  strobilifera.     S.A.,  Warrina. 
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FICOIDB^. 

Tetragonia  expansa,  Murray.     W.A.,  Fraser  Range. 
AizooN  QUADRiPiDUM,  F.  V.  M.    W.A.,  near  Knutsford. 
Zaleya  decandra,  Burmann.     S.A.,  Warrina. 
Trianthema  crystallina,  VahL     W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires. 

POLYOONAC^. 

MuEHLENBECKiA  ADPRESSA,  McUsner,     W.A.,  Warangering. 

MuEHLENBECKiA  POLYGONOiDEs,  F,  V.  Jf.  W.A.,  near  Fraser 
Range,  C.  68. 

MuEHLENBECKiA  CtJNNiNGHAMii,  F,  V.  M.  S.A.,  Cootanoorina ; 
W.A.,  Fraser  Range. 

PHYTOLACCB^. 

Gyrostemon  ramulosus,  Desjont  S.A. ;  W.A.,  Arkaringa 
Creek  and  other  wet  places  as  far  as  Barrow  Range ;  locally 
known  as  "  native  pepper." 

CoDONOCARPUS  C0TINIP0LIU8,  F,  V.  M,  Native  poplar,  "a  tree 
12  to  15  feet  high."  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Valley,  and  sparingly  to 
W.A.,  Mount  Squires  and  Victoria  Desert  (C.  66). 

NTCTAGINB^. 

BoEBHAAViA  DIFFUSA,  Linni.  W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires; 
lat.  27'  5',  long.  \\^^  15'  (D.  Gumming). 

THYMBUSiB, 

PiMELEA  ANGU8TIP0LIA,  R,  Brown,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  56,  C.  57),  near  Warangering. 

PiMELEA  NERVOSA,  MeUsner,  W.A.,  85  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from 
Esperance  Bay  (P.  A.  Gwynne). 

PiMELEA  FERRUGiNEA,  LohiL  W.A.,  85  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from 
Esperance  Bay  (P.  A.  Gwynne). 

PiMELEA  TRiCHOSTACHYA,  Lindley,  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Creek ; 
W.A.,  near  Barrow  Range,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53,  C.  54). 

PiMELEA  MICROCEPHALA,  K  Broum,  S.A.,  Warrina,  Nilpena, 
Upper  Arkaringa  Valley ;  W.  A.,  Fraser  Range ;  lat.  26'*  39', 
long.  120°  34'  (D.  Gumming). 

Var.  GLABRA.  S.A.,  Gootanoorina  Greek,  eastern  edge  of 
Everard  Range,  near  Mount  Illbillie  Soakage  at  2,000  feet, 
Birksgate  Range ;  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (G.  54). 

PiMELEA  VILLIPERA,  Meissner.  W.A.,  between  Red  Hill  and 
Yilgam. 

LBGUMINOSiB. 

Brachysema  Ghambersii,  F.  V,  M.  WA.,  28  miles  S.W.  of 
Gamp  31,  near  Barrow  Range. 
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Brachysema  aphyllum,  Hooker.  W.A.,  35  miles  N.W.  from 
Fraser  Range,  three  to  six  feet  high,  without  flowers. 

OxYLOBiuM  OBTUSiFOLiUM,  Sweet  W.A.,  85  miles  N.E.  by  E. 
from  Esperance  Bay  (P.  A.  Gwynne).     Ovules  numerous. 

Gastrolobium  GRANDiFLORUM,  F,  V.  if.  W.A.,  Victoria 
Desert,  C.  53.  A  shrub  three  to  four  feet  high.  Probably  re- 
presents the  small-flowered  state  of  this  species ;  fruits  not 
collected. 

Gastrolobium  trilobum,  Bentham.  "  Kite-leaf  poison  plant." 
W.A.,  near  Brood's  Station. 

Gastrolobium  spinosum,  Bentham,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert, 
C.  56.     **  Poisonous  to  camels." 

Gastrolobium  bilobum,  R.  Brown,  "Heart-leaf  poison- 
plant."  W.A.,  Mount  Ridley,  3  to  5  feet ;  near  Esperance  Bay 
(D.  Lindsay). 

Gastrolobium  seorsipolium,  F,  v,  M,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  54) ;  near  Gnarlbine  ;  about  15  miles  W.  of  Red  Hill. 

IsoTROPis  JUNCEA,  Turcz.  W.A.,  36  miles  N.W.  from 
Southern  Cross ;  near  Lake  Deborah.  Fruit  imperfectly 
sericeous,  when  ripe  about  one  inch  long  to  one  sixth  inch  broad, 
conspicuously  compressed,  short  stipitate ;  seeds  ripening  to  ^ve, 
oblique,  roundish  renate,  about  one-tenth  inch  long. 

IsoTROPis  CANESCENS,  F,  V,  M,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  54) 
Petals  purplish,  the  upper  and  lateral  conspicuously  dark-streaked, 
the  two  lower  quite  dark-colored. 

Mirbelia  microphylla,  Bentham,  W.A.,  36  miles  N.W. 
from  Southern  Cross. 

Mirbelia  aphylla,  F,  V,  M,  W.A.,  near  Mount  Churchman 
(C.  94).  Externally  this  plant  is  much  like  Jackaonia  strictay 
which  species  received  its  name  probably  through  a  typographical 
error,  as  the  ramification  is  the  reverse  of  strict ;  the  name  in- 
tended by  Meissner  was  evidently  J,  striata,  on  account  of  the 
streaks  on  the  branches ;  the  phyllode-  or  spinule-like  ultimate 
branchlets  are  compressed  and  mostly  quadrangular,  in  which 
respect  this  Jacksonia  is  also  very  similar  to  Mirbelia  aphylla, 

BuRTONiA  gompholoides,  F,  v.  M,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  56)  [Yerdanie  and  Warangering],  Fruiting  at  a  height  of 
nine  inches.  Leaflets  conspicuously  margined.  Ripe  fruit  quite 
turgid. 

BuRTONiA  simplicipolia,  spec,  nov.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  at 
Camp  54.  Densely  beset  with  minute  grey  spreading  hairlets  ; 
leaves  crowded,  very  small,  simple,  sessile,  elliptic-  or  broad-linear 
bluntish,  revolute  at  the  margin  ;  flowers  small,  sessile  between 
the  uppermost  leaves,  crowded  into  headlets  few  in  each ;  calyx 
deeply  cleft  into  almost  equal  lanceolar  lobes  ;  petals  deep-yellow : 
anthers  roundish-cordate,  pale ;  style  upwards  glabrous  ;  ovular}* 
densely  beset  with  hairlets. 
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Branchlets  copious,  spreading,  or  at  first  curved  downward. 
Leaves  one-sixth  to  one-quarter  inch  long.  Bracts  almost  leaf -like  ; 
bracteoles  short.  Calyx  measuring  only  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
in  length,  before  expansion  somewhat  pyramidal  and  prominently 
angled.  Petals  not  much  extended  beyond  the  calyx,  the  upper 
orbicular,  slightly  lobed  at  both  extremities.  Style  when  young 
strongly  incurved.     Ovules  two.     Fruit  unobtained. 

The     only    other    Burtonia     with     simple     leaves,    namely 

B,  conferta^  is  very  diflferent,  already  in  want  of  indument,  less 
ramification,  longer  leaves,  larger  flowers  on  well-developed 
stalklets,  color  of  petals,  form  of  anthers  and  most  likely  also  in 
fruit-characteristics.  In  general  aspect,  as  well  as  smaJlness  of 
leaves  and  flowers,  our  new  species  approaches  B.  gompholohioideSy 
but  that  plant  is  otherwise  widely  distinct. 

Jacksonia    foliosa,   Turcz.      W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  48, 

C,  54,  C.  58) ;  near  Knutsford.  A  plant  collected  at  Camp  58 
seems  a  more  ramulose  variety  of  this  species ;  but  as  yet  no 
fruits  are  known  from  any  of  the  localities. 

Jacksonia  nematoclada,  F  ,v.  M,     W.A.,  near  Gnarlbine. 

Professor  Greene  has  recently  proposed,  that  the  Australian 
genus  Jacksonia  should  be  superseded  by  Piptomeris,  because 
Ratinesque  utilised  some  few  years  before  R.  Brown  the  name 
Jacksonia,  giving  it  generically  to  a  species  of  Cleome^  which 
appellation,  however,  he  subsequently  changed  to  Polanisia, 
But  that  genus  became  suppressed  for  Australia  many  years  ago, 
and  subsequently  for  Africa  by  Prof.  Oliver.  As  the  one 
American  species,  on  which  Polanisia  was  founded,  differs  only 
in  trifling  respects  from  other  Cleomes,  it  seems  best  to  restore  it 
(perhaps  sectionally)  to  its  original  systematic  position. 

Daviesia  brbvifolia,  Lindley,  W.A.,  near  Gnarlbine ;  Vic- 
toria Desert  (C.  54). 

Daviesia  pachylina,  Turcz.  ,  W.A.,  Fraser  Range  (1  ft.) ; 
Warangering,  a  glabrous  state  with  much  longer  leaves.  The 
acuminate  long  calyx-lobes  are  characteristic  for  this  species ;  the 
form    now    mentioned    reminds,    as    regards    leaves,   much   of 

D,  lonffi/olia,  in  which  species  sometimes  also  acuminate  leaves 
occur ;  if  specific  differences  should  exist  between  the  two,  then 
ripe  fruits  (unavailable  here)  must  show  this.  The  long-lobed 
calyx  separates  this  plant  from  D.  polyphylla, 

Daviesia  aphylla,  F,  v.  M.  Young  fruit  flat,  semiorbicular- 
deltoid,  on  a  very  short  stipe.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  56) ; 
near  Fraser  Range  (C.  68) ;  20  miles  N.  W.  from  Fraser  Range, 
mori  of  the  natives  of  Hampton  Plain. 

Daviesia  acanthoclona,  F.  v,  M,  "W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  54)  and  near  Gnarlbine.  Fruit  (hitherto  unknown)  only 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  long  and  broad,  rhomboid-orbicular. 
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but  slightly  inequilateral,  considerably  compressed,  short- 
acuminate,  the  stipes  shorter  than  the  calyx ;  one  seed  ripening, 
roundish,  moderately  compressed,  greyish-brown,  hardly  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch  long,  about  twice  as  long  as  its  narrow  slen- 
der strophiole. 

AoTUS  PASSERINOIDES,  Meisstier.     W.A.,  near  Warangering. 

AoTUS  TiETKENSii,  F,  V.  M,     W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  57). 

Phyllota  Luehmanni,  F,  V,  M,     W. A.,  Victoria  Desert,  C.  58. 

Templetonia  egena,  Bentham,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert,  C.  48, 
two  to  three  and  a-half  feet,  C.  54. 

Templetonia  sulcata,  Bentham.  W.A.,  30  miles  N.W.  from 
Southern  Cross,  five  feet  high. 

Crotalaria  Cunninghamii,  R.  Brown.  S.A.,  between  War- 
rina  and  Nilpena,  Upper  Arkaringa  Valley,  near  Blyth  Hill ; 
W.A.,  near  Barrow  Range,  three  to  four  feet. 

Crotalaria  dissitiflora,  Bentham    S.A.,  Warrina. 

Psoralea  eriantha,  Bentham,     W.A.,  near  Gnarlbine. 

Psoralea  patens,  Lindley.     S.A.,  Birksgate  Range. 

Indigofera  brevidens,  Bentham,  S.A.,  Cootanoorina  and 
Everard  Range ;  W.  A,  Barrow  Range,  about  20  miles  west  of 
Red  Kangaroo  Hill,  Victoria  Desert.  C.  54;  long.  122'' 30', 
lat.  27°  40'  (D.  Cumming). 

Tephrosia  purpurea,  Persoon.  S.A.,  near  Mount  Watson, 
C  17  ;  W.A.,  Mount  Squires. 

Ptychosema  trifoliolatum,  F.  v.  M.  W.A.,  near  Mount 
Squires. 

Clianthus  Dampieri,  Cunninghain,  W.A.,  Elder  Creek, 
Warburton  Range  (Dr.  Elliot). 

SwAiNSONiA  COLUTOIDES,  F.  V,  M,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert^ 
C.  54. 

SwAiNSONiA  MicROPHYLLA,  A,  Gray,  S.A.,  near  Everard 
Range;  W.A.,  near  Barrow  Range. 

SwAiNSONiA  CAMPYLANTHA,  F,  V,  M.      S.A.,  Arkaringa  Creek. 

SwAiNSONiA  PHAC0IDE8,  BentJiam,  S.A.,  Warrina,  near 
Yeelunginna  Hill,  C.  4 ;  W.A.,  Eraser  Range. 

SwAiNSONiA  STiPULARis,  F,  V,  M.  S.A.,  near  Mount  Goolwa, 
C.  6  ;  near  Turner  Hill,  C.  10. 

Glycyrrhiza  psoraleoides,  Bentham,  W.A.,  near  Hunt*s 
Well. 

Glycine  clandestina,  Wendland,  S.A.,  Birksgate  Range; 
W.A.,  Eraser  Range. 

Glycine  tabacina,  Bentliam,     S.A.,  Warrina. 

Kennedy  A  prorepens,  F,  v,  M.  W.A.,  near  Barrow  Range 
<C.  33)  and  Victoria  Desert  (C.  57).     Flowers  purple. 

Kennedya  prostrata,  R,  Broum.  W.A,  between  Red  Hill 
and  Yilgarn.     The  specimens  are  without  flowers,  but  in  fruit 
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K,  'parmfiora^  which  is  in  West  Australia  far  more  frequent,  can 
in  the  fruiting  state  be  best  distinguished  by  the  pod  being  very 
blunt  at  each  end. 

Cassia  Sophera,  Linni,     S.A.,  near  Mount  Ibillee. 

Cassia  notabilis,  F,  v.  M,     W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires. 

Cassia  pleurocarpa,  F,  v,  M.  S.A.,  Birksgate  Range.  W.A., 
near  Mount  Squires ;  Victoria  Desert  (C.  49) ;  between  Red 
Hill  and  Yilgam  ;  40  to  50  miles  West  of  Knutsford ;  long. 
122'  30',  lat.  27"*  40'  (D.  Gumming). 

Cassia  eremophila,  Cunn.     W.A.,  Fraser  Range. 

Cassia  artemisioides,  Gaud,  S. A.,  Arkaringa  Valley ;  W.A., 
Victoria  Desert  (C.  58). 

Cassia  Sturtii,  R,  Brown.     S.A.,  Upper  Arkaringa  Valley. 

Cassia  desolata,  F,  v.  M,  S.A.,  Warrina ;  Arkaringa 
Valley.     W.A.,  Barrow  Range ;  Fraser  Range. 

Petalostylis  labichoides,  R.  Brovm.  S.A.,  Everard  Range. 
W.A.,  Cavenagh  Range,  at  2,000  feet ;  Warangering. 

Labichea  lanceolata,  Bentham,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
<C.  44). 

Acacia  patens,  Meissner,  S.A.,  Cootanoorina ;  70  miles 
S.W.  of  Birksgate  Range.     W.A.,  Barrow  Range. 

Acacia  tetragonophylla,  F,  v.  M.  S.A.,  Arkaringa ; 
Everard  Range. 

Acacia  restiacea,  Bentham,  W.A.,  30  miles  N.W.  from 
Southern  Cross. 

Acacia  triptych  a,  F.  v,  Jf.  (?)  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
{Camps  56,  59,  61). 

Acacia  aff,  gonophylla,  Bentham,  with  long  phyllodes.  W.A., 
near  Barrow  Range. 

Acacia  Extensa,  Lindley,     W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  42). 

Acacia  ulicina,  Meissner,     W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  56). 

Var.  oxyclada.     W.A.,  Skirmish  Hill. 

Acacia  erixacra,  Bentham,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  61) 
And  Fraser  Range. 

Acacia  acanthoclada,  F,  v.  M,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
<C.  54,  56). 

Acacia  lachnophylla,  F,  v,  M.     W.A.,  near  Fraser  Range. 

Acacia  Meissneri,  Lehmann,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  63), 
Fraser  Range  and  N.W.  of 

Acacia  sclerospbrma,  F,  i\  M,     W.A.,  Mount  Squires. 

Acacia  leiophylla,  Bentham.  W.A.,  Fraser  Range,  Hunt's 
Well. 

Acacia  notabilis,  F.  v.  M,     W.A.,  Cavenagh  Range. 

Var.     S.A.,  near  Boundary  Hill ;  25  to  30  feet. 

Acacia  salicina,  Lindley,  S.A.,  Cotanoorina  ;  W.A.,  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  Victoria  Desert  and  generally  affect- 
ing the  crown  of  sand-ridges  ;  Fraser  Range. 
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Acacia  homalophylla,  Cunningham.  S.A.,  Warrina  and 
Arkaringa. 

Acacia  leptopetala,  Bentliam,  W.A.,  50  miles  S.K  from 
Mount  Churchman. 

Acacia  subcoerulea,  Lindley,     W.A.,  Fraser  Range. 

Acacia  steongylophylla,  F,  v,  M.     S.A.,  Birksgate  Range. 

Acacia  aff,  stronglophylla.     W.A.,  Fraser  Range. 

Acacia  pyrifolia,  DeCand.     W.A.,  Cavenagh  Range. 

Acacia  estrophiolata,  jP.  i\  M.     »S.A.,  Arkaringa  Valley. 

Acacia  stenophylla,  Cunuingliam.  S.A.,  CJootanoorina  and 
Arkaringa. 

Acacia  sclerophylla,  Lindley.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  37). 

Acacia  dictyophleba,  F.  v.  M.  S.A.,  Upper  Arkaringa 
Valley,  Birksgate  Range. 

Acacia  cyperophylla,  F,  r.  M.  S.A.,  Warrina  and  Arka- 
ringa Valley. 

Acacia  aneura,  F,  v.  M,  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Valley ;  W.A., 
long.  12r  30',  lat.  26°  30'  (D.  Gumming). 

Acacia  doratoxylon,  Cunn.     S.A.,  Mount  Illbillee. 

CRASSULACEiG. 

TiLLiEA  VERTICILLARI8,  DeCand,  S.A.,  Blyth  Hills.  W.A., 
Mount  Squires,  Victoria  Spring,  Fraser  Range. 

TiLLiEA  pedicellosa,  F,  V,  Jf.     W.A.,  Warangering. 

HALORAGE^. 

Haloragis  Gossei,  F,  r,  3L  S.A.,  between  Camps  10  and  11. 
W.A.,  Mount  Squires  ;  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53,  C.  54).  Petals, 
3  ;  stamens,  6  ;  stigmas,  3.  Unrecorded  localities  are  : — Nickel 
River  (Hon.  A.  Forrest) ;  Fortescue  River  and  Exmouth  Gulf 
(H.  S.  Carey);  Ularing  (J.  Young);  Upper  Murchison  (S. 
Dixon) ;  Rawlinson  Range  (E.  Giles). 

Haloragis  confertifolia,  F.  r.  M.     W.A,  near  Yilgam. 

Haloragis  nodulosa,  F.  r.  M.     W.A.,  Karolin. 

LouDONiA  AUREA,  Lindley.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  54) ; 
near  Fraser  Range  and  towards  Rsperance  Bay ;  near  Gnarlbine. 

STACKHOUSIBiOU 

Stackhousia  pubescens,  a.  Biclntrd.     W.A.,  Fraser  Range. 

Stackhousia  Huegelii,  Endlicher.  W.A.,  Lake  Deborah ; 
between  Red  Hill  and  Yilgam. 

Stackhousia  muricata,  Lindley.     S.A.,  Arkaringa  Valley. 

Stackhousia  viminea.  Smith.  W.A.,  between  Red  Hill  and 
Yilgarn. 

Stackhousia  megaloptera,  F.  v.  M.  W.A.,  Barrow  Range 
and  Gnarlbine. 
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Stackhousia  Beunonis;  BenUiam,  W.A.,  Wangering  (with 
four-winged  fruits). 

MYRTACBiB. 

Darwinia  Luehmanni,  spec,  nov.  Glabrous  throughout; 
branchlets  numerous,  whitish  ;  leaves  short,  crowded,  linear- 
trigonous,  bluntish;  flowers  crowded  into  small,  almost  hemis- 
pheric headlets ;  inner  involucral  bracts  mostly  ovate,  membran- 
ous towards  the  margin  ;  pedicels  undeveloped ;  bracteoles, nearly 
elliptic;  lower  part  of  the  calyx  transversely  rugular  and  slightly 
squamulous  -  papillular,  thence  the  calyx-tube  much  extended 
beyond  the  ovulary;  calyx-lobes  semi-orbicular;  petals  almost 
lanceolar,  several  times  longer  than  the  calyx-lobes ;  staminodes 
subulate-linear,  towards  the  base  broadish ;  stamens  slightly  sur- 
passing the  staminodes;  style  capillulary,  near  the  stigma 
minutely  barbellate  ;  ovules  two. 

Eighty-five  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from  Esperance  Bay  (P.  A. 
O  Wynne). 

Leaves  generally  about  quarter-inch  long.  Headlets  half  to 
two-thirds  inch  broad.  Inner  bracts  to  half  inch  long,  truncate 
at  the  base ;  bracteoles  similar,  exceeding  somewhat  the  flowers. 
Cal3rx  five-streaked.  Petals  white,  about  one-sixth  inch  long. 
Stamens  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  petals ;  anthers  quite  dark, 
globular.  Style  measuring  fully  half-inch  in  length.  Ripe  fruit 
not  obtained. 

Nearest  in  affinity  to  D,  virescenB^  which,  however,  is  more 
decumbent,  has  the  leaves  darker  green  and  more  prominently 
dotted,  larger  flower-headlets,  distinct  pedicels,  though  short; 
calyx  smoothish  all  over,  its  lobes  almost  semilanceolar  (but 
originally  described  by  Meissner  as  ovate),  petals  towards  the 
base  thicker,  staminodia  somewhat  clavellate. 

The  species  has  been  dedicated  to  Mr.  G.  Luehmann,  Assistant 
at  the  phytologic  establishment  of  Melbourne,  who  in  the  pre- 
liminary examination  of  the  Helms-collection  has  on  many 
occasions  given  valuable  aid. 

Darwinia  diosmoides,  Benlham,  W.A.,  near  Warangering, 
one  to  two  feet ;  also  Esperance  Bay  (Dempster),  Israelite  Bay 
(Miss  Brooks). 

Verticordia  Brownii,  De  Cand,  W.A.,  between  Red 
Kangaroo  Hill  and  Yilgarn. 

Verticordia  chrysantha,  Midh  W.A.,  near  Gnarlbine  and 
Warangering ;  between  Esperance  Bay  and  Fraser  Range 
(Gwynne). 

Verticordia  iiumilis,  Bentham,  W.A.,  15  miles  West  of 
Ked  Kangaroo  Hill ;  near  Gnarlbine. 

Verticordia  multiplora,  Turcz,^  var.  W.A.,  between  Red 
Kangaroo  Hill  and  Yilgarn. 
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Verticordia  insignis,  Endl.  W.A.,  between  Fraser  Range 
and  Esperance  Bay  (P.  A.  Gwynne). 

Verticordia  Rbnnieana,  sp.  nov,  W.A.,  between  Red  Hill 
and  Yilgarn. 

Rather  dwarf,  glabrous  except  the  flowers ;  leaves  short, 
linear-semi- eylindrie,  slightly  acute,  dorsally  beset  with  promin- 
ent oil-glandules ;  pedicels  about  as  long  as  the  leaves,  shorter 
than  the  expanded  flowers ;  bracteoles  very  broad,  whitish,  only 
short-apiculate  ;  calyx-lobes  three-seriate,  the  upper  white  except 
at  the  base,  with  moderately  ciliar-pennate  segments  ;  calyx-lotes 
of  the  middle  series  minute,  recurved,  fascicular-fimbriate ;  those 
of  the  lowest  row  repressed,  semiorbicular,  much  adnate,  entire, 
hyaline,  forming  basal  appendages  to  the  upper  lobes ;  calyx-tube 
short,  glabrous,  unfurrowed ;  petals  pale,  obovate,  somewhat  sur- 
passing the  upper  calyx-lobes,  entire;  staminodes  fringeless: 
fertile  anthers  cordate-ellipsoid,  opening  by  rather  long  slits; 
style  quite  short,  the  summit  papillular-fringed ;  stigma  incon- 
spicuous; ovulary  depressed-globular,  but  attenuated  into  the 
style. 

Height,  so  far  as  observable  from  the  transmitted  specimeos, 
up  to  about  one  foot.  Branchlets  whitish.  Leaves  one-quarter 
to  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  erect  or  slightly  spreading,  mor» 
prominently  glandular  than  those  of  most  other  congeners,  re- 
minding thus  of  those  of  several  Erioatenions.  Flowers  rather 
small,  some  scattered,  some  in  separate  pairs,  some  racemosely 
approached  among  leaves.  Petals  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long.     Ripe  fruit  not  obtained. 

This  species  is  dedicated  to  the  meritorious  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Adelaide  University,  Dr.  Rennie,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  also  by  phyto-chemic  analyses,  and  who  has 
added  here  to  the  scientific  obligations  which  we  owe  him  by 
carrying  on  with  particular  effectiveness  the  secretarial  duties  at 
the  recent  Adelaide  meeting  of  the  Australian  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

This  species  differs  from  F.  picta  in  smaller  flowers,  in  the 
presence  of  refracted  accessory  undivided  calyx-lobes. 

It  is  distinguishable  from  V,  Dramniondii  and  F.  pennigera 
by  longer  leaves,  the  presence  of  fringed  accessory  calyx-lobes, 
and  by  undivided  not  distinctly  striate  petals. 

Incidentally  it  may  here  be  observed  that  V.  Roei  constitutes 
a  species  distinct  from  V,  insignia ;  it  belongs  more  particularly 
to  the  upland  region,  from  where,  indeed,  the  Hon.  CJant  Roe 
brought  also  his  plants  while  V.  insignia  pertains  to  the  litoral 
tracts ;  the  staminodes  are  certainly  fringeless,  as  Endlicher 
pointed  out ;  the  coloration  of  the  flowers  is  sufficiently  different 
to  allow  of  distinguishing  these  two  plants  at  a  glance  when 
once  rightly  understood. 
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We  have  V.  Boei  from  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Tone  River 
(Muir),  the  Upper  Gordon  River  (Mrs.  Knight),  the  Upper 
Blackwood  River  (Webb),  sources  of  the  Pallinup  River  (Miss 
Cronin),  Mount  Caroline  (Miss  Sewell). 

Verticordia  picta,  Undl.  W.A.,  near  Gnarlbine ;  Red 
Kangaroo  Hill. 

Calycothrix  tenuiramba,  Turcz.  W.A.,  between  Fraser 
Range  and  Esperance  Bay  (Gwynne).  Leaves  thicker  than  usual, 
bracteoles  broader,  petals  more  acute. 

Calycothrix  Watsoni,  n.  sp,  W.A.,  53  miles  N.W.  from 
Fraser  Range. 

Erect  shrub,  two  to  three  feet  high.  Branchlets  puberulous  ; 
leaves  distinctly  petiolate,  very  short,  from  ovate-  to  narrow- 
elliptic,  flat  or  somewhat  concave  above,  turgid  beneath,  soon 
glabrous ;  flowers  rather  small,  nearly  sessile,  mostly  scattered  ; 
bracteoles  almost  cuneate-ovate,  apiculate,  but  otherwise  very 
lilunt,  deeply  disconnected,  outside  puberulous ;  calyx-tube  soon 
longer  than  the  bracteoles,  rather  turgid,  near  the  summit 
attenuated,  prominently  five-streaked ;  calyx-lobes  comparatively 
short,  nearly  lanceolate-linear,  narrowed  gradually  and  hardly 
setular  upwards,  about  as  long  as  the  petals,  outward  as  well  as 
the  tube  much  beset  with  hairlets ;  petals  whitish,  blunt ; 
stamens  numerous,  their  anthers  ovate-ellipsoid,  pale ;  style 
glabrous ;  fruit  narrowly  fusiform-ellipsoid. 

This  species  differs  from  C.  plumulosa  in  shorter,  broader  and 
more  angular  leaves,  in  smaller  flowers,  in  neither  long-setular 
nor  towards  the  base  suddenly  dilated  calyx-lobes,  and  in  much 
less  slender  calyx-tube.  From  C  strigosa  it  is  distinguished  at 
once  by  the  broader  leaves,  the  smallness  of  flowers,  the  almost 
truncate  bracteoles,  the  much  shorter  and  more  turgid  calyx- 
tube,  the  upwards  broader  calyx-lobes,  the  more  obtuse  petals, 
pale  not  bright-yellow  filaments. 

Our  new  plant  shows  also  some  affinity  to  C.  br(zchychaeta, 
which,  however,  is  a  species  confined  to  Arnhem's  land. 

Named  in  honor  of  Professor  Archibald  Watson,  M.D.,  of  the 
Adelaide  University,  who,  amidst  other  researches,  aided  also  the 
expedition,  during  which  this  evidently  rare  plant  was  dis- 
covered. 

Lhotzkya  violacba,  LincUey^  var.  Merrelliana,  nov,  W.A., 
between  Red  Hill  and  Yilgam.  Also  sent  by  the  late  Mr.  Merrell 
from  near  the  eastern  sources  of  Swan  River.  The  leaves  shorter, 
the  flowers  fewer,  the  petals  pale.  The  typic  form  was  brought  by 
the  Hon.  W.  M.  Parker  from  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Stirling. 

Thryptomene  stenocalyx,  jP.  v.  M,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert, 
C.  54. 

Thryptomene  Maisonneuvii,  F.  v.  M,     S.A.,  Cootanoorina, 
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Arcoeillinna,  near  Ferdinand  River  ("Desert  ti-tree");  W.A., 
Victoria  Desert,  0.  45.  Occurs  also  at  the  sources  of  the  Ash- 
burton  River  and  beyond  the  Marie- Alfred  Range  (Giles). 

Thryptohene  flaviflora,  F.  V,  Jf.  S.A.,  Cootanoorina ; 
W.A.,  Victoria  Desert,  C.  54. 

Thryptomenb  hymenonbma,  F.  v.  M.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert, 
C.  57.     Flowers  pink. 

Thryptomenb  Hblmsii,  F.  v.  M.  and  Tate,  W.A,,  Victoria 
Desert,  C.  38,  C.  39. 

A  shrub,  three  to  five  feet,  almost  glabrous ;  branchlets  very 
slender;  leaves  closely  approximated,  obovate,  and  somewhat 
cuneate,  slightly  concave,  but  otherwise  flat,  pointless,  quite 
entire,  the  conspicuous  oleigerous  glandules  particularly  visible 
beneath ;  flowers  short-pedicellate ;  bracteoles  soon  much  shorter 
than  the  flowers,  cymbous-ovate,  fugacious ;  calyx-tube  turbinate- 
semiovate,  ten-striate  and  five-plicate  ;  calyx-lobes  nearly  thrice 
shorter  than  the  petals,  semiorbicular,  entire  or  nearly  so; 
petals  almost  orbicular,  imperfectly  denticulated  ;  stamens  about 
seven,  much  shorter  than  the  petals ;  anthers  roundish,  dark- 
colored,  opening  by  slits ;  filaments  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the 
anthers ;  style  much  shorter  than  the  stamens ;  stigma  depressed; 
ovules  several. 

Differs  from  T,  saxicol^  in  shorter  pedicels,  in  upwards  less 
dilated  calyx-tube,  in  denticulated  petals,  which  reach  further 
beyond  the  calyx-lobes,  and  in  proportionately  shorter  stamens. 
It  is  separated  from  T,  EllioUii  by  less  thickness  and  more 
broadness  of  leaves,  by  much  more  disproportion  between  the 
length  of  the  calyx-lobes  and  petals,  and  by  not  absolutely  defin- 
ite number  of  stamens. 

Thryptomenb  imbricata,  F.  v.  M,  W.^.,  between  Fraser 
Range  and  Esperance  Bay  (P.  A.  Gwynne). 

Thryptomenb  obovata,  Turcz-,  (syn.,  T.  DrumtTiondi),  W.A, 
near  Gnarlbine,  two  feet  high,  flowers  white. 

Wehlia  thryptombnoides,  F.  v.  M.  Victoria  Desert  (C.  54, 
C.  56,  C.  57)  and  near  Warangering ;  flowers  magenta. 

Var.  with  narrower  leaves ;  near  Gnarlbine,  three  feet. 

The  same  species  was  collected  near  Lake  Brown  by  Mr.  E. 
Merrall ;  beyond  Youndegin,  Mrs.  Heal ;  near  Lake  Deborah, 
Hon.  Sir  John  Forrest ;  eastern  sources  of  Swan  River,  Miss  G. 
Sewell.  A  variety  with  longer  leaves,  distinctly  pedicellate 
flowers,  and  broader  petals  was  gathered  near  Mount  Moore  by 
Messrs.  King  and  Lef roy. 

KuNZBA  SBRiCBA,  Turcz.  W.A.,  about  20  miles  W.  from  Red 
Hill ;  five  feet,  flowers  red. 

Balubtion  pulcherrimum.  Hooker,  W.A.,  between  Red  Hill 
and  Yilgarn. 
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Leptospbrmum  Boei,  Bentham,  W.A.,  near  Gnarlbine ;  three 
to  five  feet,  with  rather  acute  leaves. 

Melaleuca  elliptica,  Lahil,  W.A.,  Fraser  Range;  four 
feet. 

Melaleuca  uncinata,  B,  Brown,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  59,  C.  63)  and  Warangering. 

Melaleuca  parviflora,  Ldndley.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  62),  five  to  seven  feet ;  Gnarlbine,  the  leaves  with  a  more 
distinct  furrow  beneath. 

Melaleuca  macronychla,  Turcz,  W.A.,  about  36  miles  N.W. 
from  Southern  Cross;  four  to  five  feet,  a  form  with  smaller 
leaves. 

Melaleuca  cordata,  Turcz,  W.A.,  45  miles  N.W.  from 
Mount  Churchman  ;  three  feet. 

Var.  ovATA.  This  form  indicates  an  approach  to  M,  pentagona. 
Similar  variability  of  leaves  may  be  seen  in  M.  squarrosa  and 
some  other  species.  W.A.,  on  granite  rocks  west  from  Red 
Kangaroo  Hill  and  at  Warangcring. 

Melaleuca  glombrata,  F.  v,  M,  At  the  boundary  of  S.A. 
and  W.A. 

Melaleuca  quadrifaria,  F.  i\  M.  W.A.,  Fraser  Range ; 
12  to  15  feet. 

Beauportia  intkrstans,  F,  v.  M,  W.A.,  between  Red  Hill 
and  Yilgarn  ;  also  near  Dike  Deborah  (Mr.  Edwin  Merrall). 

Beau/ortia  elegans  has  been  collected  near  Eucla  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Turner,  and  seems  to  occur  also  at  Eyre's  Sandpatch,  according 
to  Mr.  J.  B.  Batt's  collection ;  this  demonstrates  for  the  first 
time  the  occurrence  of  the  genus  outside  of  West  Australian 
territory. 

JB.  7nacro8te7no7i  and  B.  Iieterophylla  have  been  traced  eastward 
as  far  as  Coolgardie  by  Mr.  Edw.  Cronin. 

B,  Schaueri  was  gathered  at  Youndegin  by  Miss  Alice  Eaton, 
near  Mount  Caroline  by  Miss  Geraldine  Sewell,  and  between 
Mount  Rugged  and  Victoria  Spring  by  Mr.  Brooke.  It  occurs 
rarely  with  whitish  filaments. 

B,  squat^rosa  was  brought  by  Miss  A.  Eaton  from  Youndegin. 

Calothamnus  blbpharospermus,  F,  t%  M,  W.A.,  140  miles 
N.E.  from  Gerald  ton. 

Eucalyptus  uncinata,  Turcz,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  56), 
shrub,  1 2  feet ;  about  50  miles  N.W.  from  Knutsford,  20  feet. 

Eucalyptus  pyripormis,  Ttircz,  S.A.,  near  Everard  Range 
and  sandhills  towards  Birksgate  Range ;  W.A.,  sandhills  S.  of 
Victoria  Spring. 

Eucalyptus  oleosa,  F.  v,  M,  S.A.,  between  Everard  and 
Birksgate  Ranges  (G.  9),  70  miles  S.W.  from  Mount  Watson  ; 
W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  56)  and  Depot  Hill,  70  miles  KW. 
from  Fraser  Range. 
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Eucalyptus  CiESiA,  BeiUham.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  63), 
20  to  30  feet ;  40  miles  N. W.  from  Fraser  Range ;  known  also 
from  Mount  Stirling  and  about  50  miles  east  from  York  (Hon. 
W.  M.  Parker). 

Some  of  the  leaves  verge  into  a  lanceolar-ovate  form.  Flowers 
(hitherto  undescribed)  when  expanding  sometimes  less  than  a 
quarter-inch  long  ;  calyces  just  before  opening  measuring  in  total 
length  from  two-thirds  to  one  inch  ;  tube  turbinate-semiovate, 
often  dilated  near  its  edge,  somewhat  striate ;  operculum  about 
as  long  as  the  tube,  hemispheric,  suddenly  terminating  into  a  con- 
spicuous narrow  conic  protraction ;  stamens  inflected  while  in 
bud,  all  fertile ;  filaments  rigidulous,  dull-yellowish  when  dried, 
some  attaining  a  length  rather  above  half  an  inch  ;  anthers  pale, 
cuneate-ellipsoid,  broader  towards  the  base,  but  pendent,  burstin/; 
by  longitudinal  fissures ;  style  prominent,  but  considerably 
shorter  than  the  stamens  ;  stigma  hardly  broader  than  the  sum- 
mit of  the  style. 

The  examination  of  the  flowers  now  shows  that  this  species 
should  take  its  systematic  place  near  E.  incrasscUa. 

Eucalyptus  incrassata,  LabiL  W.A.,  throughout  the  Vic- 
toria Desert,  Fraser  Range. 

Var.  DUMOSA.      S.A.,  seventy  miles  S.W.  of  Pemamo  HiU. 

EucALYPUs  SALMONOPHLOiA,  F.  i\  Jf.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(0.  63)  and  40  miles  N.E.  of  Fraser  Range. 

Eucalyptus  Oldfieldii,  F,  r,  M.  S.A.,  from  Everard  Range 
to  near  Birksgate  Range  (C.  4,  C.  9,  10),  lo  feet ;  W.A.,  Mount 
Cooper  in  Cavenagh  Range,  a  dwarf  state  at  2,500  feet  eleva- 
tion. 

Eucalyptus  terminalis,  F.  v.  M.  S.  A.,  Mount  Goolwa  (C.  6), 
Everard  Range  and  Wa-wee  Rockhole;  W.A.,  Cavenagh  and 
Barrow  Ranges,  and  between  them  in  patches. 

Eucalyptus  rostrata,  Schlechtendal,     W.A.,  Skirmish  HilL 

Eucalyptus  occidentalis,  Eiidlicher.     W.A.,  Warangering. 

Var.     Victoria  Desert  (C.  61,  63). 

Eucalyptus  gamophylla,  F.  v.  M.  S.A.,  near  boundary  of 
W.A.,  Mount  Cooper  in  Cavenagh  Range. 

Eucalyptus  kudesmioides,  F.  x\  M,  W.A.,  near  Barrow 
Range,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  45,  60);  "  Desert-gum,"  30  to  45  feet; 
var,  with  ovate  leaves,  S.A.,  25  miles  S.S.W.  from  Mount 
Watson. 

Eucalyptus  labgiplorens,  F.  t\  M,  S.A.,  Mount  Ilbillee, 
Mount  Watson ;  ^^ar.,  Yeelunginna  Hill  (C.  4). 

Eucalyptus  obcordata,  Turcz.  W.A.,  40  miles  N.W.  from 
Fraser  Range. 

Eucalyptus  redunca,  Sclmuer.     W.A.,  Knutsford  ;  20  feet 
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RHAMNACEJE. 

Cbyptandra  trident  ATA,  SteudeL  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  43). 

Cbyptandra  n.  sp,     W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  56). 

UMBELiLiIFERffi. 

Hydrocotyle  callicarpa,  F.  r.  31.  S.A.,  near  Everard 
Range.  Leaves  less  deeply  slit  than  usual,  and  the  keel  of  the 
fruitlets  rather  more  prominent. 

DiDiscus  ERiocARPUS,  F.  V.  M.  W.A.,  60  miles  south  from 
Victoria  Spring,  C.  63. 

DiDiscus  GLAUCiFOLius,  F.  V.  M,  Var.  with  less  divided 
leaves  and  viscid  hairs  at  bjise  of  peduncles.  W.A.,  various 
places  in  Barrow  Range. 

DiDiscus  ccERULEUS,  De  Caud.  W.A.,  8*)  miles  N.E.  and  E. 
from  Esperance  Bay  (Gwynne). 

Trachymene  effusa,  Tutcz.  W.A.,  100  miles  N.E.  from 
Geraldton. 

Actinotus  leucocephalus,  Bentham,  var.  humilis.  W.A., 
Warangering ;  also  Mullewa,  Upper  Murchison  (S.  Dixon). 
Plants  not  exceeding  4  inches  high,  usually  from  li  to  2  ;  umbel- 
stalks  almost  all  radical,  involucral  bracts  bearing  far  less  vesti- 
ture ;  some  of  the  inner  flowers  only  bistaminate,  a  characteristic 
observed  by  Mr.  L.  Rod  way  also  in  A,  hellidioides. 

Daucus  brachiatus,  Sieher.  W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires; 
Fraser  Range. 

SANTALACEJE. 

ExocARPOS  spartea,  R.  Brown,  W.A.,  30  miles  north  of 
Mount  Churchman  ;  8  to  10  feet. 

ExocARPOS  APHYLLA,  R,  Brown.  W.A.,  Eraser  Range ;  "  5 
to  12  feet,  trunk  4  to  7  inches  diameter  up  to  3  feet  from  the 
base,  then  branching." 

Anthobolus  exocarpoides,  F,  v.  M.  W. a..  Skirmish  Hill ; 
a  shrub  3  to  5  feet  high,  with  divaricate  branchlets.  Female 
flowers,  solitary  or  rarely  two  together,  subtended  by  two  in- 
volucral bracts ;  calyx-lobes  four,  yellow,  longer  than  the  short 
tube,  oblong-linear,  reflexed  ;  ovulary  broadly  conical,  not  quite 
so  long  as  the  calyx ;  stigma  large,  sessile ;  drupe  ovoid,  6  by  4*5 
mm.,  to  nearly  globular,  succulent ;  endocarp  hard  and  smooth. 
Male  flowers  not  seen. 

Leptomeria  Pbeissiana,  a,  De  Cand.  W.A.,  Lake  Lefroy 
and  about  15  miles  west  of  Red  Hill ;  4  feet ;  flowers  white, 
about  10  in  a  raceme. 

Santalum  lanceolatum,  R,  Brown,  S.  A.,  near  Arcoeillinna ; 
W.A.,  Cavenagh  Range. 
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Santalum  acuminatum,  a,  De  Cand,  S.A.,  Cootanoorina. 
W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  48) ;  Fraser  Range  and  Hampton 
Plain. 

Santalum  persicabium,  F,  v,  M.  W.A.,  Warangering, 
Boorabin. 

LORANTHACELS. 

Loranthus  Murrayi,  Ihte.  S.A.,  Upper  Arkaringa  Valley 
on  Acacia  salicina  and  A.  aneura, 

Loranthus  Exocarpi,  Behr.  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Valley  on 
Cassia  Sturtii  and  Eremophila  Freelingi,  Arcoeillinna  on  Acacia 
aneura;  W.A.,  Von  Truer  tableland  (D.  Gumming). 

Var.  lutea.     S.A.,  Cootanoorina  on  Acacia  sp, 

Loranthus  linophyllus,  JFknzl  S.A.,  Upper  Cootanoorina 
Creek  on  Acacia  aneura  ;  W. A.,  Ernest  Giles  Range  (D.  Gum- 
ming). 

Loranthus  gibberulus,  Tate,  W.A.,  Gavenagh  Range  on 
Hakea  lorea,  Mount  Squires. 

Var.  About  36  miles  N.  W.  from  Southern  Gross  on 
Hahea  sp. 

Loranthus  pendulus,  Sieber.  W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires, 
Victoria  Desert  (C.  36)  on  Evcalypti. 

,    Var.    amplexipolius.      W.A.,    Victoria  Desert   (C.   62)  on 
Brachychiton  GregoHi. 

Var.  canescens  has  a  superficial  resemblance  to  L.  (^uandang^ 
the  leaves  and  flowers  hoary  petals ;  red  inside,  not  green ;  flowers 
stalked.  S.A.,  Cootanoorina  and  Arkaringa  on  Acacia  homalo- 
phylla, 

Loranthus  Quandanc;,  LiiuUey.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C. 
36)  on  Acacia  aneura, 

IsopoGON  Drummondii,  Bcntham.  W.A.,  near  Boorabin ;  two 
to  five  feet  high. 

SiMsiA  TENUiFOLiA,  R,  Brown,  W.A.,  between  Fraser  Range 
and  Esperance  Bay  (Gwynne).  Persoon^s  genus  Simsia  forms 
only  a  section  of  Bncelia,  Gavanilles,  described  and  figured  in 
1791,  hence  Simsia  of  R.  Brown  becomes  restored  and  Stirlingia 
as  a  generic  name  must  be  abolished. 

CoNOSPERMUM  ToDDii,  F,  i\  M.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  54). 

Var.  GwYNNii.  About  85  miles  E.N.E.  from  Esperance  Bay 
(P.  A.  Gwynne).  Differs  from  the  plant  originally  described  in 
having  more  numerous  leaves  of  less  length  and  straightness,  in 
less  acuminated  bracts,  in  a  less  slender  and  more  deeply  lobed 
corolla,  almost  glabrous  outside.  Should,  from  an  ampler  suite 
of  specimens  at  any  future  time,  when  fruits  may  have  also  be- 
come available,  it  be  deemed  desirable  to  keep  Mr.  Gwynne*s 
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plant  apart  as  a  species,  then  the  variety-name  should  be  raised  to 
specific  rank. 

Bentham's  variety  leianthum  of  C.  polycephalum  belongs  also  to 
C.  Toddii,  The  genuine  C.  polycephalum  is  much  more  rigid,  its 
leaves  are  longer,  less  slender  and  less  numerous,  and  the 
corolla  is  bluish  and  outside  somewhat  sericeous,  whereas  that  of 
C,  Toddii  seems  more  whitish  from  the  commencement.  More- 
over C,  polycephalum  belongs  to  the  western  fall  of  the  country 
from  the  dividing  range  towards  the  west,  while  C.  Toddii  is 
restricted  to  parts  of  country  stretdhing  eastward  from  the 
watershed. 

CoNOSPERMUM  DiSTiCHUM,  R.  Brotvu.  W.A.,  Esperance  Bay  -^ 
three  feet,  "smoke  plant"  (D.  Lindsay).  Also  at  Israelite  Bay, 
Miss  Brooke ;  between  Swan  River  and  King  George's  Sound, 
Hon.  Sir  John  Forrest;  Box  Vale,  Miss  Julia  Wells. 

CoNOSPBRMUM  ST0ECHADI8,  JSncUicher.     W.A.,  Karoling. 

Persoonia,  8p.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  54),  a  low  shrub 
growing  on  sandhills. 

Xylomelum  angustifolium,  KippisL  W.A.,  140  miles  N.E. 
from  Gerald  ton. 

Lambertia  inbrmis,  M,  Brouni,  W.A.,  between  Fraser  Range 
and  Esperance  Bay  (Gwynne). 

Grevillea  pterosperma,  F,  v.  3f.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert, 
Camps  54,  59. 

Grevillea  eriostachya,  Lindley.  W.A.,  near  Skirmish  Hill 
and  Barrow  Range ;  stigma  almost  terminal,  broadly  margined. 

Grevillea  juncifolia.  Hooker,  S.A.,  Arkaringa  to  Everard 
Range ;  Ferdinand  River,  with  more  glabrous  inflorescence. 
W.A.,  Mount  Ilbillee. 

Grevillea  Huegelii,  Meissner ;  var.  glabriflora.  W.A.,. 
Esperance  Bay  (P.  A.  Gwynne). 

Var.  siMPLiciFOLiA.  W. A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53,  C.  59)  and 
near  Hunt^s  Well. 

Grevillea  terbtifolia,  Meissner,  W.A.,  Boorabin.  Fruit 
very  turgid,  obliquely  oval,  one-third  to  one-half  inch  long, 
slightly  rough  outside ;  pericarp  crustaceous ;  seeds  elliptic, 
devoid  of  any  conspicuous  marginal  dilatation. 

Grevillea  eryngioides,  Bentham.  W.  A.,  Mount  Chi^rchman. 
Fruit  oblique-ovate,  two-thirds  to  one  inch  long,  much  compressed, 
minutely  acuminated  by  the  remnant  of  the  style;  pericarp 
crustaceous.  Seeds  ovate,  hardly  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  dark-brown,  only  slightly  convex  outward,  their  narrow 
marginal  membrane  wearing  away. 

Grevillea  nematophylla,  F,  v,  M,  W.A.,  near  Mount 
Churchman,  and  in  the  Murchison  District ;  "  a  tree  up  to  30 
feet  high." 
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Grevillea  acuaria,  F,  i\  M.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  54, 
C.  56,  C.  59). 

Agrees  in  every  respect  with  Drummond's  plant,  except  that 
most  of  the  leaves  are  twice  as  broad,  unless  the  fruit  (still  un- 
known) should  reveal  specific  difierences.  The  corolla  is  red.  In 
the  greater  width  of  the  leaves  it  reminds  of  G,  sparsijlora, 

Grevillea  Helmsiana,  spec,  nov.  Branchlets  thinly  grey- 
tomentellous ,  leaves  pinnatisected,  on  short  petioles,  gre3rish, 
segments  14  or  less,  more  erect  than  spreading,  linear,  pungent- 
pointed,  refracted  along  thie  margin,  but  slightly  invested  with 
appressed  hairlets  beneath  ;  racemes  hardly  longer  than  broad ; 
flowers  comparatively  large  ;  pedicels  conspicuous,  as  well  as  the 
rachis  densely  beset  with  short  appressed  hairlets  ;  corolla  rather 
scantily  provided  with  vestiture  outside,  bearing  scattered  hairlets 
up  to  the  middle  inside  ;  pistil  quite  glabrous,  hypogynous  glan- 
dule hippocrepic,  torus  almost  horizontal,  laterally  divergent; 
stipes  free ;  ovulary  very  gibbous ;  style  long-exserted  ;  stigma 
laterally  descendent. 

Near  Fraser's  Range  at  Gamp  71. 

Total  length  of  leaves,  three  inches  or  less ;  segments  hardly 
one-tenth  inch  broad  ;  bracts  very  fugacious ;  total  longitudinal 
dimension  of  the  coralla  about  three-quarters  inch,  but  appearing 
less  from  the  terminal  curvature,  the  petals  probably  n^ddish, 
unless  yellowish ;  hypogynous  glandule  much  compressed,  very 
prominent,  the  oase  very  blunt.     Fruit  unknown. 

This  species  differs  from  0.  stenomera  in  more  pointed  leaf- 
segments,  broader,  never  almost  pendently  recurved  racemes, 
longer  flowers,  thicker,  quite  glabrous  style,  more  angular  ovulary 
on  comparatively  shorter  stipes,  more  patent  glandule,  longer 
stigma ;  and  the  fruit  characteristic,  as  yet  inascertainable,  may 
be  also  different. 

This  new  Grevillea  shows  some  aflinity  to  G.  longistyloy  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  aspect  of  the  racemes ;  but  the  stipes 
adnate  to  the  descending  torus  and  the  vestiture  of  the  ovulary 
distinguish  it  also  from  the  form  with  smaller  leaves. 

G,  leucophris  and  G.  tripartita  come  also  in  some  respects  near 
our  new  species. 

Grevillea  Treuriana,  F.  v,  M,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  59).  This  species  diflers  from  G.  asparag<nde$  besides  the 
characteristics  originally  indicated  (Fragm.  Phyt.  Austral.,  IX., 
p.  123)  in  the  color  of  the  floral  vestiture,  grey  not  brownish, 
unless  at  the  summit  of  the  flowers. 

Hakea  lorea,  R,  Brown,  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Valley  and  near 
Everard  Range  ;  W.A.,  Cavenagh  and  Barrow  Ranges.  "  Cork- 
bark  tree,"  attaining  to  20  feet ;  bark  corky,  deeply  fluted,  three 
and  a  half  inches  at  most^  half-inch  at  least  in  thickness. 
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Hakea  Roei,  Beniham,  W. A.,  near  Boorabin ;  four  to  six 
feet.  The  fruit  is  similar  to  that  of  H.  hicraasata^  but  is  more 
ova],  with  the  pointed  apex  more  terminal  and  the  surrounding 
seed-membrane  is  quite  pale. 

Hakea  Preissii,  Meissner,  W.A.,  Murchison  district ;  petals 
yellow  inside  ;  also  on  the  Irwin  River. 

Hakea  platyspbbma,  Hooker,  W.A.,  between  Boorabin  and 
Guardanoolagin,  two  to  seven  feet. 

Hakea  palcata,  E.  Broton.     W.A.,  near  Boorabin  ;  Waranger- 
ing,  two  to  five  feet. 

Hakea  glabella,  E,  Brown,  W.A.,  36  miles  N.W.  from 
Southern  Cross,  five  to  ten  feet. 

Banksia  prionotes,  Lindley,  W.A.,  140  miles  N.E.  from 
Creraldton. 

Banksia  Elderiana,  n.  sp,     W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  54). 

Branchlets  grey-tomentellous ;  leaves  on  short  petioles,  rigid, 
much  elongated,  but  rather  narrow,  fiat,  serrate- pinnatifid,  on 
their  upper  side  the  venulation  concealed,  on  their  lower  side 
faintly  reticulated,  the  foveoles  there  slightly  whitish -tomentel- 
lous;  lobes  of  the  leaves  semicuneate-deltoid ;  inflorescencence 
oval-ellipsoid ;  petals  very  narrow,  outside  to  about  the  middle 
almost  sericeous,  their  upper  portion  glabrous  or  glabrescent, 
canaliculate-linear,  blunt ;  anthers  quite  narrow ;  style  only 
towards  its  base  beset  with  short  hairlets ;  f ruitlets  densely 
pubescent  at  their  lower  portion,  glabrescent  towards  the  some- 
what acutangular  summit ;  seeds  cuneate-deltoid,  terminated  by 
a  membranous  appendage  quite  as  long  and  considerably  broader. 

Well-developed  leaves  seven  to  ten  inches  long,  hardly  ever 
exceeding  half-inch  in  breadth,  almost  of  equal  colour  on  both 
sides,  downward  gradually  narrowed,  also  upwards  less  broad 
than  near  the  middle.  Flowers  only  seen  as  remnants  among  the 
fruitlets,  thus  the  colour  unascertainable  3  the  styles  all  broken, 
so  that  no  stigma  remained.  United  mass  of  fruitlets  four  to  five 
inches  long ;  individual  fruitlets  two-thirds  to  nearly  one  inch 
broad.  Seeds-testule  and  its  appendicular  protraction  black. 
Bears  some  resemblance  to  B,  IcevigcUa^  though  the  leaves  are 
much  longer  and  not  truncate,  besides  having  far  longer  lobes, 
while  also  the  indument  of  the  petals  is  very  difierent.  From 
B.  media  it  is  similarly  distinguished,  as  mentioned  above,  by  the 
form  of  the  leaves,  which  moreover  are  not  much  paler  under- 
neath, hut  the  characteristics  of  the  petals  are  almost  the  same. 
What  Sir  Joseph  Banks  for  material  support  has  been  to  the 
science  of  Britain  at  his  time,  that  Sir  Thomas  Elder  has  been  in 
promoting  scientific  knowledge  for  South  Australia  at  our  period ; 
hence  this  plant  is  chosen  to  connect  his  honored  name  with  that 
of  the  British  Msecenas  in  a  genus,  which  was  named  already  by 
Linnaeus — the  younger. 
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This  species  seems  to  form  one  of  the  eastern  outposts  of  the  vast 
mass  of  western  Banksias,  and  may  be  still  more  limited  in  its 
range  than  B.  omaki.  The  celebrated  and  very  venerable  Edw. 
J.  Eyre  (Journ.  of  Discovery — Expedit.,  II.,  14)  met  the  first 
western  Banksia,  perhaps  B,  media,  at  Point  Dover ;  therefore, 
still  a  degree  further  east  than  the  longitude  in  which 
B.  Elder iana  appears.  B.  marginata  does  not  seem  to  penetrate 
westward  beyond  Marble  Range,  30  miles  N.W.  from  Port 
Lincoln. 

The  following  notes  on  the  geographic  distribution  of  some 
Banksias  may  not  be  inopportunely  offered : — 

B,  gphcerocarpa  at  the  Irwin  and  Arrowsmith  Rivers,  F,  v.  M, 

B,  occidentalis  at  Wilson's  Inlet,  F,  r.  M. ;  petals  yellow,  style 
bright- red. 

B.  attenuata  extends  with  B.  prionotes  northward  to  near 
Shark's  Bay,  F,  i\  M.;  flowers  yellow. 

B.  Menziesii  at  Greenough  River,  F,  v,  M.;  bark  verrucose, 
petals  yellow,  style  red  and  just  below  the  stigma  remarkably 
constricted. 

B,  ntitams  at  Greenough  River ;  petals  beset  on  the  outside 
with  silver-grey  hairlets. 

RUBIACE^. 

Oldenlandia  elatinoidks,  J!  V.  Jf.     W.A.,  Karolin. 

Canthium  latifolium,  F.  V,  M,  S.A.,  Upper  Arkaringa 
Valley,  near  Wa-Wee  Waterhole^  Everard  Range.  W.A., 
Ernest  Giles'  Range  (D.  Gumming). 

Canthium  oleifolium.  Hooker.     W.A.,  Victoria  Desert. 

Opercularia  scabrida,  SchlechL  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  57),  with  shorter  peduncles  than  usual ;  Yerdanie,  and  near 
Red  Kangaroo  Hill. 

PoMAX  UMBELLATA,  Solandcr,  S.A.,  near  Mount  Watson. 
W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  54). 

CUCURBITACEJE. 

Melothria  Maderaspatana,  Cogn.  S.A.,  Everard  and 
Birksgate  Ranges. 

COMPOSITE. 

Brachycome  ciliaris,  Lessitig,  S.A.,  Warrina ;  W.A.,  Vic- 
toria Desert  (C.  53),  Eraser  Range. 

Brachycome  Muelleri,  Sander  (?).     W.A.,  Victoria  Springs. 

MiNURiA  LEPTOPHYLLA,  DeCand.     S.A.,  Arkaringa  Valley. 

MiNURiA  CuNNiNGHAMii,  Bentham,     S.A.,  Arkaringa. 

MiNURiA  Gandollei,  F.  V,  M,f  forma  denticulata.  S.A^ 
Cootanoorina. 
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MiNURiA  SHAEDiFOLiA,  F,  V,  if.  W.A.,  near  Eraser  Range 
(C.  65),  Southern  Cross. 

Calotis  erinacea,  Sieeiz.  S.A.,  Upper  Arkaringa  Valley; 
var.  with  prof usecUy  divaricate  ramification  and  minute  leaves. 
"W.A.,  Cavenagh  and  Barrow  Ranges. 

Calotis  cjymbacantha,  F,  v.  M.  S.A.,  Warrina  and  between 
Nilpena  and  Cootanoorina ;  W.A.,  long.  122',  lat.  26**  30'  (D. 
Gumming). 

Calotis  latiuscula,  F.  v,  M,  and  TcAe,  S.A.,  Upper  Coota- 
noorina VgJley  and  along  Arkaringa  Creek. 

Calotis  plumulifera,  F,  v,  M.  S.A.,  Upper  Arkaringa 
Yalley;    W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53,  C.  54). 

Calotis  hispidula,  F.  v.  M,  S.A.,  Cootanoorina,  near 
Mount  Watson,  and  Birksgate  Range;  W.A.,  near  Mount 
Squires. 

Aster  Mitchelli,  F,  v.  M,  S.  A.,  around  Everard  Range ; 
W.A.,  Victoria  Spring  and  Lake  Lefroy. 

Aster  exiguifolius,  F.  v.  M,  W.A.,  between  Red  Hill  and 
Yilgarn. 

Aster  Muelleri,  Sonder,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  59, 
61). 

Aster  megalodontus,  F.  v.  Jf.  S.A.,  Everard  Range ;  W.A., 
near  Mount  Squires.  The  leaves  are  more  elongated  and,  there- 
fore, proportionately  narrower  than  those  of  the  plant  as 
originally  described.  As  regards  aspect,  it  is  not  dissimilar  to 
Pterigeron  dentati/olius,  but  in  floral  characters  very  distinct. 

ViTTADiNiA  AUSTRALis,  A.  Hichord,  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Valley  ; 
W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53)  and  Fraser  Range. 

Pluchea  conocephala,  F.  v.  M.  W.A.,  Victoria  Spring, 
thence  to  Fraser  Range  and  Lake  Lefroy ;  var.  microphtlla. 
Lake  Lefroy ;  var.  subspinescens,  near  Hunt's  Well. 

Pluchea  dentex,  E,  Brown,  S.A.,  Everard  and  Birksgate 
Ranges.  Known  also  from  the  Finke  River  (Rev.  H.  Kempe), 
near  MacDonnell  Range  and  Mount  Olga  (E.  Giles),  pre- 
viously recorded  as  P.  Eyreana  ;  also  near  the  Isaac's  River  (P. 
CShanesy).  In  the  "Botany  of  the  Horn  Expedition "  this  species 
is  quoted  under  P.  squarrosa.  Irrespective  of  other  characteris- 
tics already  promulgated,  the  leaves  are  narrower  than  those  of 
P,  squa/rrosa,  and  the  headlets  generally  on  longer  stalks.  As  in 
the  closely  allied  species,  the  corollas  are  purple. 

Pterigeron  liatroides,  Bentham,     W.A.,  near  Hunt's  Well. 

Pterocaulon  sphacelatus,  BerUham  <fe  J.  Hooker.  S.A., 
Cootanoorina  Creek. 

Var.,  W.A.,  Cavenagh  Range.  "The  plant  emitted  a  scent 
like  that  of  ripe  apples,  even  a  long  time  after  being  dried." 

Gnaphalium  japonicum,  Thv^erg.  W.A.,  Fraser  Range  and 
near  Lake  Deborah. 
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Gnaphalium  indutum,  «/.  Hooker,     S.A.,  Arkaringa  Greek. 
IxiOLJENA    LEPTOLEPis,  BetUham.      S.A.,   Arkaringa   Valley; 
W.A.,  Fraser  Range. 

IxioLiENA  TOMENTOSA,  Sonder  ^  F.  V.  M.  S.A.,  Arkaringa 
Valley. 

PoDOLEPis  CANESCENS,  Cunningham.     S.A.,  Everard  Range. 
Var.  AFFINI8,  Sonder,      W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires,   Barrow 
Ranp-e,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  50,  C.  53). 

This  plant  differs  from  P.  pallida  in  not  distinctly  rugulose 
involucral  bracts  and  pronounced  yellowish  peripheral  (X>rolla8. 
The  specimens  from  Victoria  Desert  show  the  ligules  excep- 
tionally deeply  slit 

PoDOLEPis  RUGATA,  LohU.  W.A.,  near  Fraser  Range  (C.  65) 
and  towards  Esperance  Bay. 

PoDOLEPis  SiEMSSENii,  F,  V,  M,  S.A.,  Upper  Arkaringa 
Valley  and  Arcoeillina.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53)  and 
Fraser  Range. 

Athbixia  tbnblla,  Bentkam.  W.A.,  near  Fraser  Range 
(C.  66). 

Waitzia  oortmbosa,  WendUtnd,  W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires, 
Victoria  Desert  (C.  50-54),  Fraser  Range, 

Heliptebum  floribundum,  De  CancL  S.A.,  Arkaringa  and 
towards  Everard  Range.  W.A,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53,  C.  54) 
and  Fraser  Range. 

Heliptebum  Fitzgibboni,  F,  v.  M.  W.A.,  Mount  Squires 
and  Victoria  Desert  (C.  40,  C.  53). 

Heliptebum  stipitatum,  F,  v.  M.  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Creek 
and  Upper  Arkaringa  Valley.  W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires  and 
Barrow  Range,  also  a  variety  dwarfed  to  one  and  a-half  inches ; 
Victoria  Desert  (C.  50,  C.  53). 

Heliptebum  Humboldtianum,  De  Candolle.  W.A,,  Fraser 
Range. 

Heliptebum  tenellum,  Turczaninow,  W.A.,  Fraser  Range 
and  near  Lake  Deborah. 

Heliptebum  stbictum,  Bentham,  W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires 
and  Barrow  Range,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53). 

Heliptebum  pygm-eum,  Bentkam,  W.A.,  near  Fraser  Range 
(C.  66),  Karolin. 

Heliptebum  moschatum,  Bentkam,  S.A.,  Birksgate  Range. 
Heliptebum  pterochjetum,  Bentkam,  S.A.,  Arcoeillina,  15 
miles  W.  of  Wa-wee  waterhole ;  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53). 
Heliptebum  dimobpholepis,  Bentkam,  W.A,  Fraser  Range. 
Heliptebum  Tboedelii,  F,  v,  M,  W.A.,  near  Fraser  Range. 
Helichbysum  cassinianum,  Gavd,  W.A.,  near  Mount 
Squires,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  51,  53),  Fraser  Range. 

Helichbysum  Lawbbncella,  F.  v,  M,     S.A.,  towards  Everard 
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Range;  W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  54), 
-with  glabrous  achenes  and  with  a  pappus  transitory  to  that  of 
Helipterum. 

Helichrtsum  ambiguum,  Turcz.  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Creek, 
Everard  Range.  W.  A.,  near  Barrow  Range,  with  narrower  more 
<;iliolated  involucral  bracts;  Victoria  Desert  (C.  50),  Fraser 
Range. 

Heuchrysum  apiculatum,  De  CancL  S.A.,  Warrina  to 
Everard  Range;  W.A.,  near  Mount  Ilbillee  soakage,  Fraser 
Range. 

Helichrtsum  Ayersii,  F.  v,  M,  S.A.,  towards  Everard  Range; 
W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires. 

Helichrysum  adnatum,  Bentliam,  W.A.,  85  miles  N.E,  by 
E.  from  Esperance  Bay  (Gwynne). 

Headlets  in  an  unopened  state  almost  globular,  or  verging  into 
an  ovate -ellipsoid  form  as  also  in  H,  lepidophyllum ;  but  like- 
wise probably  when  fully  developed  campanular-hemiellipsoid. 
The  latter  species,  however,  has  its  leaves  always  bent  downward, 
never  erect ;  they  are  moreover  usually  shorter  and  always  pro- 
portionately much  broader.  In  the  Elder-Expedition  plant  the 
leaves  are  adnate  at  and  near  the  median  line  of  upper  side  to 
their  middle  or  even  beyond,  towards  the  margin  free.  It 
differs  mainly  from  H,  diotopkyUum  in  having  the  leaves  more 
adnate,  and  not  conspicuously  and  suddenly  dilated  at  and  near 
the  base  and  in  having  the  floral  bracts  not  yellowish.  It  is 
distinct  from  the  genuine  H.  dscurrens  in,  though  adnate,  yet 
not  really  decurrent  leaves,  which  have  an  acute  apex.  From 
H.  rettbsum  it  is  removed  by  the  form  of  the  leaves  and  the  color 
of  the  flower-headlets. 

Unrecorded  localities  of  the  several  closely-allied  plants  here 
alluded  to  are  :— 

Helichrysum  adnatum^  Wimmera  (Matthews)  ;  between  the 
Darling  and  Lachlan  River  (G.  Day). 

Helichrysum,  diotophyllum,  near  the  Lachlan  River  (G.  Tucker), 
near  Darling  River  (G.  Day),  Upper  Balonne  River  (Scortechini). 

Helichrysum  deciirrenSf  Fowler's  Bay  (Mrs.  Richards). 

Helichrysum  lepidophyllum,  Upper  Kalgan  River  (F.  v.  M.), 
Tone  River  (Muir). 

RuTiDOSis  helichrysoides,  De  Cand.  S.A.,  between  Wa-wee 
waterhole  and  Everard  Range. 

HuMEA  ORACILLIMA,  n.  sp.     W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C,  44). 

Annual,  very  small,  somewhat  rough  from  minute  glandules ; 
stems  one  or  more,  extremely  slender,  often  un  branched ;  leaves 
very  short,  filiform-linear,  blunt ;  headlets  quite  small,  terminal, 
solitary,  almost  hemispheric ;   involucral  bracts  comparatively 
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broad,  glabrous,  hardly  acute,  the  outer  dull-purplish,  the  inner 
yellow,  with  deltoid-orbicular  radiating  plate  on  a  broad  trans- 
parent stipes;  flowers  scarcely  exceeding  the  involucre,  numerous ; 
tube  of  the  corolla  beset  with  glandules  ;  achenes  ellipsoid-ovate, 
glabrous,  somewhat  pellucid. 

The  specimens  gathered  from  one  and  a  half  to  Ave  inches 
high ;  leaves  one-eighth  to  half-inch  long,  those  at  the  root 
crowded ;  he^lets  one-quarter  to  one-third  inch  broad,  the  in- 
volucral  bracts  appressed ;  corolla-lobes  conspicuous ;  anthers 
partly  exserted ;  achenes  many  times  shorter  than  the  corollas, 
hardly  seen  ripe.  "Resembles  strikingly  Helipterum  Jesseniy  but 
no  trace  of  any  pappus  does  exist.  The  plant  is  also  closely 
allied  to  Acomis  macra. 

HuMEA  TENERRIMA,  n.  sp.     S.A.,  near  Mount  Ilbillee. 

A  minute  and  remarkably  delicate  plant,  but  in  incipient  in- 
florescence only.  It  is  scantily  pubescent,  the  leaves  are  very 
small,  thinly  petiolate,  ovate-lanceolar,  pellucid ;  the  headlets  are 
scattered,  extremely  small,  with  white  broadish  involucral  bracts 
and  with  but  few  flowers,  one  of  which  occasionally  very  slender 
and  bearing  an  exserted  bifid  style.  No  pappus  could  be  dis- 
cerned, owing  perhaps  to  the  very  young  state  of  the  specimens. 
If  it  is  really  absent  we  would  have  another  Humea,  but  perhaps^ 
this  curious  plantlet  may  belong  to  Helichrysum  or  some  other 
allied  genus.  It  resembles  somewhat  RiUidosis  Pumilio,  but  the 
leaves  are  as  delicately  membranous  as  those  of  Stellaria  media. 

MiLLOTiA  Kempei,  F,  V,  M.,  var.  Helmsii.  S.A.,  Birksgate 
Range  to  the  border  of  W.A. 

Procumbent  to  the  breadth  of  nearly  one  foot ;  headlets  often 
as  broad  as  their  length  ;  involucral  bracts  only  bearing  a  sli/^ht 
glandular-viscid  vestiture,  not  a  lanuginous  indument  as  in  the 
type.  Ripe  fruit  not  known.  A  similar  variability  has  been  ob- 
served in  Jl£,  Greevesii,  This  species  brings  the  genus  MUlotia 
into  close  contact  with  Toxanthus, 

ToxANTHUS  PERPUSILLUS,  Turcz.  S.A.,  Everard  Range  at 
2,000  ft.;  also  W.A.,  at  Yilgarn  (Mr.  Merrall). 

Toxanthus  major,  Turcz,     W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  54). 

Myriocephalus  rhizocephalus,  Bentham.  W.A.,  Cavenagh 
Range,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53),  Fraser  Range. 

Myriocephalus  Stuartii,  Bentham,  S.A.,  Cootanoorina  and 
Birksgate  Range. 

Angianthus  tomentosus,  Wendland.  W. A.,  Fraser  Range  and 
near  to  (C.  64). 

Angianthus  pusillus,  Bentham,  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Valley; 
W.A.,  Mount  Squires,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53,  60),  Karolin. 

Angianthus  strictus,  Bentham,  W.A.,  Victoria  Spring, 
Fraser  Range,  Quardanoolagin. 
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(5NEPHOSI8  W.A.,  Fraser  Range  ;  Camp  64. 

Gnephosis  .     W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53). 

Cephalipterum  Drummondii,  a.  Gray,     W.A.,  Fraser  Range. 

(jrNAPHALODES  ULIGIN08UM,  A,  Gray.     W.A.,  Fraser  Range. 

Ctnaphalodes  C0NDEN8ATUM,  A.  Gray,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
<C.  53)  and  near  Fraser  Range  (C.  ^^),  A  small  but  caulescent 
form. 

SiEGESBECKiA  ORiENTALis,  Lifiiid,  S.A.,  foot  of  Everard 
Range. 

Flaveria  Australasica,  Hooker.     S.A.,  Arkaringa  Valley. 

Senecio  Gregorii,  F,  r.  M.  S.A.,  Cootanoorina,  Upper 
Arkaringa  Valley.      W.A.,  Fraser  Range. 

Senecio  magnificus,  F.  v,  M,     S.A.,  foot  of  Everard  Range. 

Senecio  lautus,  Solander,  W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires  and 
Fraser  Range. 

Senecio  brachyglossus,  7^.  v.  M.  S.A.,  Arkaringa;  W.A., 
near  Warangering. 

Erechtites  quadridentata,  De  Cand.  S.A.,  Arkaringa ; 
W.A.,  Eraser  Range. 

Erechtites  lacerata,  F.  v.  M,     S.A.,  foot  of  Everard  Range^ 

CAMPANULACE^. 

Lobelia  heterophylla,  LahiL  WA.,  Fraser  Range  and  be- 
tween Red  Hill  and  Yilgarn. 

Isotoma  PETR.fiA,  F,  V.  M.  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Valley,  Everard 
Range.     W.A.,  Fraser  Range  ;  Yerdanie  (with  white  flowers). 

WAHLEN^ERGIA  GRACILIS,  Be  Cand,  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Creek. 
W.A.,  Mount  Squires,  Fraser  Range,  Karolin,  (fee. 

CANDOULEACE^. 

Candollea  PIL08A,  LabUlardiere,  W.A.,  85  miles  N.E.  by  E. 
from  Esperance  Bay  (Gwynne). 

Candollea  lihbata,  F.  v,  M,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  57- 
59),  near  Gnarlbine. 

Candollea  bbeviscapa,  F,  v.  M.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C. 
54,  56),  Karolin. 

Leuwenhobkia  stipitata,  F.  V,  M.     W.A.,  Karolin. 

GOODENIACEJB. 

Brunonla  australis,  Smith,  W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires  and 
Barrow  Range. 

Dampiera  luteiflora,  F,  V,  M,     W.A.,  near  Warangering. 

Dampiera  alata,  Lindley,  W.A.,  between  Red  Hill  and 
Yilgarn. 

Several  other  species  of  this  difficult  genus,  mostly  without 
ripe  fruity  are  reserved  for  critical  examination. 
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Lbschenaultia  heteromera,  Bentlham.  W.A.,  near  Gnsrl- 
bine  and  between  Fraser  Range  and  Esperance  Bay  ;  var.  with 
longer,  less-pointed  leaves,  the  corolla  blue,  and  to  one  inch  long ; 
Victoria  Desert  (C.  42,  44,  58). 

SCiBVOLA  SPINESCBNS,  R.  Brown.  S.A.,  Wa-wee  waterhole; 
W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53),  Fraser 
Range,  Von  Truer  tableland  (D.  Gumming). 

Sc-flBVOLA  oxYCLONA,  F,  V,  M.  W.A.,  Fraser  Range,  a  low  bush, 
hemisphericalJy  spreading  to  three  feet  diameter. 

SciEVOLA  DBPAUPERATA,  R,  Brotvn,  S.A.,  about  Mount 
"Watson,  on  sandy  soil ;  branches  shortly  hairy  or  scabrous. 

SCiEVOLA  FA80ICULATA,  Bentham,  W.A.,  near  Yerdanie  and 
Gnarlbine. 

ScJEVOLA  Reinwardtii,  De  Vriese,     W.A.,  near  Warangering. 

GooDENiA  SCAPIOERA,  R,  Broivn.  W.A.,  85  miles  N.K  from 
Esperance  (Gwynne). 

GooDENiA  Ramelii,  F.  V.  M.  W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires. 
The  style  is  villous,  and  the  stigma-cover  is  distinctly  ciliolate ; 
the  calyx-lobes  are  rather  longer  than  usual. 

Goodenia  pinipolia,  De  Vriese.     W.A.,  near  Southern  Cross. 

GooDENiA  Eldbri,  u,  sp,  W.A.,  on  sandy  places  near  Gnarl- 
bine and  Warangering. 

Erect,  somewhat  lignescent;  stems  and  branches  bearing  a 
thin  whitish  tomentum;  leaves  mostly  rather  short,  very  slender, 
filiform,  as  well  as  the  inflorescence  almost  glabrous ;  peduncles 
terminating  branchlets,  bearing  few  or  several  racemose  panicu- 
late flowers ;  bracts  leaflike ;  pedicels  mostly  longer  than  the 
flowers,  bearing  midway  two  linear  bracteoles;  lobes  of  the  calyx 
at  first  much  longer  than  the  tube,  narrow-linear ;  lobes  of  the 
corolla  all  expanding  into  whitish  upward-narrowed  membranes ; 
anthers  narrow,  blunt;  style  beset  with  short  spreading  hairlete; 
stigma-cover  except  its  base  glabrous ;  fruit  oval-ellipsoid ;  dis- 
sepiment high  ;  seeds  several  in  each  cell. 

Height  of  plant  to  two  feet,  as  far  as  seen ;  its  taste  bitter. 
Root  perpendicularly  descending,  unbranched,  scantily  fibril- 
iferous.  Ramification  upwards  short.  Longest  leaves  measuring 
one  and  a-half  inches  ;  length  of  most  less  than  an  inch  ;  many 
of  the  leaves  by  abbreviation  of  branchlets  somewhat  fasciculate. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  unilaterally  protruding  to  a  slight  extent ; 
somewhat  beset  with  hairlets  along  the  sutures.  Membranous 
lobe-expansions  of  inconsiderable  width;  stigma-cover  longer 
than  broad,  even  at  the  orifice,  glabrous.  Ripe  fruit  not  avail- 
able.    Seeds  imbricate  in  two  rows  within  each  cell. 

This  rich-flowering  species  approaches  in  some  of  its  charac- 
teristics to  G,  pini/olia,  in  others  to  G.  scapigenjL  With  the 
former  it  agrees  much  in  foliage,  but  the  calyces  are  much  larger, 
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the  fmits  many-seeded  and  of  different  structure,  though  the 
membrane  of  the  corolla-lobes  is  also  white  in  that  plant.  The 
analysis  by  Ver  Huell,  given  for  the  fruit  in  De  Vriese's  Qoode- 
noviese,  shows  ripe  seeds  as  ample  as  the  fruit  cavity ;  we  find 
them  much  smaller  and  rather  numerous,  but  in  the  present 
species  they  may  not  be  fully  ripe,  though  already  quite  dark. 
With  G.  acapigera  our  new  plant  shares  in  the  shape  of  the 
calyces  and  fruits,  size  of  dissepiment  and  number  of  seeds, 
differing,  however,  extremely  in  foliage,  much  closer  inflorescence^ 
and  much  longer  pedicels. 

GooDENiA  Watsoni,  n.  sp,     W.A.,  near  Gnarlbine. 

I'erennial,  herbaceous,  almost  glabrous ;  leaves  nearly  all 
radical,  narrowly  lanceolar  or  elliptic-cuneate,  gradually 
narrowed  into  their  petioles,  remotely  denticulated  from  the 
middle  upward  or  only  towards  the  summit ;  axib  of  petioles 
lanuginous  ;  stems  peduncle-like ;  panicle  rather  long  but  con- 
tracted ;  flowers  small ;  pedicels  short,  most  of  them  minutely 
bibracteolate  about  the  middle;  expanding  membranes  of  the 
oorolla-lobes  white,  narrow  without  terminal  dilations ;  anthers 
blunt ;  style  beset  with  minute  hairlets ;  stigma-cover  glabrous 
except  with  a  hardly  perceptible  ciliolation  at  the  orifice  ;  fruit 
very  small,  globular-oval ;  dissepiment  reaching  to  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  cavity ;  seeds  several  in  each  cell,  minute,  dark- 
brown,  flat,  devoid  of  marginal  expansion. 

Here  again  we  have  a  combination  of  characteristics  of 
G.  scapigera  and  G,  pinifolia,  but  reversedly  as  compared  to 
those  of  G.  Elderi,  Thus  G,  Watsoni  has  the  leaves  like  those  of 
0»  scapigera,  but  the  small  flowers  and  fruits  quite  similar  to 
those  of  G.  pinifolia,  though  in  much  less  spreading  panicle. 

The  species  name  is  in  compliment  to  Professor  Watson,  of  the 
Adelaide  University,  who  as  Sir  Thomas  Elder's  representative 
has  so  largely  identified  himself  with  the  organisation  of  the 
Expedition. 

GooDENiA  8TR0PHI0LATA,  F.  17.  M.  W.A.,  30  milos  N.W. 
from  Fraser  Range,  Karelin.  Also  found  at  Parker's  Range 
and  Yilgarn  by  Merndl,  between  the  Great  Bight  and  Victoria 
Spring  by  Crawford,  and  near  Youndegin  by  Miss  A.  Eaton. 

GooDENiA  XAin-HOSPBRMA,  F,  V.  M,  W.A,  Victoria  Desert 
(Camps  44,  50,  54).  The  radical  leaves  provided  only  with  very 
short  petioles,  the  thick  portion  of  the  corolla-lobes  thinly 
pubescent  on  the  outside. 

GooDENiA  INCANA,  R,  Brown.     W.A.,  near  Warangering. 

GoODBNiA  (XERULEA,  R.  Broum,  W.A.,  between  Red  Hill  and 
Yilgarn,  and  near  Warangering. 

GoODEXiA  HETEROOHILA,  F,  V.  M.  S.A.,  Arcooillina  Well  and 
Upper  Arkaringa   Valley;    near  Mount  Watson   (C.   17).     A 
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small-leaved  variety,  with  larger  seeds.  W.A.,  Barrow  Range, 
Victoria  Desert  (C.  50) ;  var.  anoustifolia. 

GooDBNiA.  PiNKATiFiDA,  Schlecht.y  var.  MINOR.  W.A.,  Fraser 
Range.     The  seeds  are  pale  brown,  but  not  matured. 

GooDBNiA  CONCINNA,  BefUhom.  W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires  ; 
a  tall  variety,  with  roundish-oval  fruits,  and  larger,  more  mem- 
branously-margined  seeds,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  54).  The  corolla 
in  typicfid  specimens  is  minutely  puberulous  externally,  and  its 
lob^  are  almost  truncate,  not  as  in  G.  Jili/armia  anteriorly  bi- 
lobulate. 

GooDENiA  MiCROPTBRA,  F.  V.  M.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C. 
53),  offers  an  approach  to  Calogyne  £erard%ana. 

Vellbya  connata,  F.  V,  M.  W.A.,  from  Skirmish  Hill  to 
Victoria  Desert  (C.  53);  a  form  with  somewhat  pinnati-lobed 
radical  leaves  and  with  indented  bracts. 

Vellbya  discophora,  F.  v.  M.  W.A.,  near  Gnarlbine,  two 
feet  high,  radical  leaves  elliptic-spathulate,  three  inches  long, 
somewhat  serrulate ;  also  Annean  (S.  Dixon). 

Vellbya  cycnopotamica,  F.  v.  M,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  53,  62);  flowers  pink. 

Vellbya  paradoxa,  R.  Brourtu  W.A.,  near  Barrow  Range 
and  Victoria  Desert  (C.  41,  51,  53). 

GBNTIANBJB. 

Erythrjea  spicata,  Persoon,  W.A.,  between  Red  Hill  and 
Yilgam. 

LOOANIACEJB. 

LoGANiA  8TEN0PHYLLA,  F,  V,  M.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  59). 

LooANiA  NUDA,  F.  17.  Jf.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  59); 
flowers  pale-yeUow. 

LooANiA  FLAViFLORA,  F.  V.  M.  W.A.,  near  Gnarlbine ;  a 
dwarf  state,  flowers  primrose-yellow. 

PLANTAGINBiB« 

Plantaoo  varia,  R,  Brown,  S. A.,  Cootanoorina,  Arkaringa ; 
W.A.,  Fraser  Range. 

JASMINBiB. 

Jasminum  unbare,  R,  Broton,    S.A.,  Everard  Range. 

jASMiNim  calcarbum,  F,  V,  M.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  54). 

APOCTNBJB. 

Alyxia  buxifolia,  R,  Brown,  W. A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  54) 
Fraser  Range. 
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ASCLBPIADBiB. 

Sarcostemma  australe,  /?.  Brown,  S.A.,  Upper  Arkaringa 
Valley  ;  W.  A.,  Von  Truer  Tableland  (D.  Gumming). 

DiEMiA  Kempeana,  F,  V,  M,  S.  A.,  Upper  Arkaringa  Valley  ; 
W.A.,  Fraser  Range. 

Marsdenia  Lbichardtiana,  F,  v.  M.  W.A.,  Fraser  Range, 
near  Mount  Kenneth. 

CONVOLVULACEiB. 

Convolvulus  erubescens,  Sinis.  S.A.,  Upper  Arkaringa 
Valley,  Everard  Range ;  W.  A.,  Fraser  Range. 

Ipomcea  heterophylla,  E.  Br(yti)n,  S.A.,  Cootanoorina 
Creek. 

Breweria  rosea,  F,  v,  M.  S.A.,  between  Peculiar  Hill 
(C.  15)  and  Mount  Watson  (C.  16).  W.A.,  near  Barrow  Range, 
Victoria  Desert  (C.  54). 

EvoLVULUS  LiNiFOLius,  Litine,     W.A.,  Mount  Squires. 

WiLSONiA  HUMiLis,  B.  Brotvn,  W. A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  68) 
and  between  Red  Hill  and  Yilgam. 

SOLANACEiB. 

SoLANUM  SIMILE,  F.  V.  M,     W.A.,  Lake  Deborah. 

SoLANUM  PER0CI8SIMUM,  LincUey,  S.A.,  Ferdinand  River; 
W.A.,  Mount  Ilbillee. 

SoLANUM  ORBicuLATUM,  DiinaL  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(Camps  45,  53,  61),  Fraser  Range,  Lake  Deborah.  Berry  whitish, 
with  green  stripes. 

SoLANUM  ESURIALE,  Lindhy.  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Valley.  W.A., 
West  of  Ernest  Giles  Range  (D.  Cumming). 

SoLANUM  Sturtianum,  /'.  V.  M.  S. A.,  Warrina ;  W. A.,  near 
Mount  Squires. 

SoLANUM  Oldpieldii,  F.  o\  M,  W.A.,  near  Barrow  Range, 
Victoria  Desert  (C.  50-59),  Fraser  Range. 

SoLANUM  HYSTRix,  B,  Brotvn.  W.A.,  near  Fraser  Range 
(C.  67-68),  near  Gnaribine. 

SoLAiOJM  eremophilum,  F,  V,  M.  S.A.,  Everard  Range,  at 
2,000  feet ;  W. A.,  25  miles  N.W.  from  Fraser  Range. 

SoLANUM  PETROPHiLUM,  F.  V,  M.     S.A.,  Mount  Watson. 

SoLANUM  LA8I0PHYLLUM,  JDufiol,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C. 
53),  Fraser  Range,  near  Mount  Churchman  (C.  94);  Von  Treuer 
Tableland  (D.  Cumming). 

SoLANUM  ELLiPTicuM,  B,  Broum,  S.A.,  Upper  Arkaringa 
Valley;  W.A.,  var.  pannipolium,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53  and  54). 

NicOTLAJ^A  8UAVB0LENS,  Lehmonn,  S.A.,  Warrina,  Arkaringa 
Valley,  near  Ferdinand  River,  Birksgate  Range,  Blyth  Hills ; 
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W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53-61),  Fraaer 
Range. 

Anthotroche  Blackii,  F,  V,  M.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C. 
54,  56). 

DuBOisiA  HopwooDi,  F,  V,  M,  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Creek  and 
Upper  Arkaringa  Valley  (8-10  feet) ;  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  40,  43  (3-5  feet),  59)  and  Eraser  Range. 

SCROPHULARINiB. 

Stemodia  viscosa,  Roxburgh.     S.A.,  near  Mount  Watson  and 
Birksgate  Range ;  W.A.,  100  miles  N.E.  from  Geraldton. 
Peplidium  Muelleri  BerUham,     S.A.,  Arkaringa  Valley. 
LiMOSELLA  AQUATICA,  Linnd.     W.A.,  Karolin. 

BIGNONIACEiB. 

Tecoma  australis,  R.  Brown.  S.A.,  Everard  Range,  at  2,000 
feet;  W.A.,  Barrow  Range. 

ACANTHACEiB. 

JusTiciA  procumbens,  Linnd,     S.A.,  Arkaringa  Creek. 

LABIATiB. 

Plectranthus  parviplorus,  Henckel,  S.A.,  Everard  Range, 
at  2,000  feet. 

Prostanthera  Wilkieana,  F.  v.  M.  S.A.,  near  Coffin  Hill 
and  noar  Mount  Watson.  A  small-flowered  state,  with  silky 
pubescence. 

Prostanthera  Baxteri,  Cu7in.  S.A.,  70  miles  S.W.  from 
Mount  Watson  ;  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  61),  near  Gnarlbine, 
50  miles  N.N.E.  from  Knutsford. 

Prostanthera  striatiflora,  F,  V,  M.  S.A.,  Arcoeiliina ; 
Arkaringa  Valley,  var.  with  long  silky  leaves ;  Everard  Range, 
up  to  2,500  feet. 

Prostanthera  coccinea,  F.  v.  M.     W.A.,  near  Gnarlbine. 

Westringia  cephalantha,  F.  r.  M,  W.A.,  near  Gnarlbine, 
two  to  four  feet. 

Westringia  rigida,  R.  Brown.  S.A.,  Arkaringa ;  W.A., 
Victoria  Desert  (C.  54,  56,  57),  a  form  with  longer  leaves  and 
larger  flowers. 

Teucrium  8E88ILIFL0RUM,  Bentham.     W.A.,  Eraser  Range. 

Teucrium  fililobum,  F.  i\  M.  W.A.,  Eraser  Range,  an 
undershrub,  one  foot. 

Teucrium  racemosum,  R.  Brown.  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Valley, 
the  form  with  narrow  leaf-segments. 

Teucrium  grandiusculum,  F.  v.  M.  and  ToAe.  S.A.  and 
W.A.,  an  undershrub,  one  and  a  half  feet;  also  Ooidea,  Great 
Australian  Bight  (R.T.). 
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VERBENACEiB. 

Spartothamnus  teucriiflorus,  F.  v.  M,  S.A.,  Arkaringa 
Valley;  W.A.,  Skirmish  Hill,  near  Mount  Squires,  Victoria 
Desert  (C.  40) ;  Ernest  Giles  Range  (D.  Cumming). 

Lachnostachys  Cliptoni,  F.  V,  M.,  a,  var.  with  closer  vestiture 
and  smaller  leaves.     W.A.,  20  miles  N.W.  from  Lake  Lefroy. 

Lachnostachys  vbrbascifolia,  F.  v,  i/.,  a  var.  with  thinner 
tomentum  and  more  compound  inflorescence.  W.A.,  near  Elsper- 
ance  Bay  (Gwynne). 

Nbwcastlia  bractbosa,  /'.  V.  M.  S.A.,  70  miles  S.W.  from 
Mount  Watson;  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53,  54). 

Nbwcastlia  chrysotricha,  F.  v.  M,  S.A.,  70  miles  S.W. 
from  Mount  Watson,  Birksgate  Range  ;  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  54). 

Nbwcastlia  spodiotricha,  F.  v.  M.  S.A.,  Pernamo  Hill 
(C.  22). 

Nbwcastlia  cbphalantha,  F.  v.  M.  S.A.  Upper  Arkaringa 
Valley  and  to  towards  Everard  Range ;  in  these  specimens  the 
corolla  is  larger  and  somewhat  exceeded  by  the  stamens ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  corolla-lobes,  as  well  as  the  filaments  and  style, 
are  blue.  W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires,  near  Barrow  Range,  Vic- 
toria Desert  (C.  53)  ;  also  now  known  from  the  (xeorgina  River 
(Alfr.  Henry)  and  the  Alfred  and  Marie  Range  (E.  Giles). 

Dicrastylis  ochrotricha,  F,  v.  M.  S. a..  Mount  Watson  and 
70  miles  S.W.  ;  W.A.,  Barrow  Range  (two  to  three  and  a  half 
feet),  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53). 

Dicrastylis  Nicholasii,  F.  v.  M,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.57). 

Dicrastylis  parvifolia,  F,  v.  M,  W.A.,  near  Gnarlbine,  20 
miles  N.W.  from  Lake  Lefroy. 

Chloanthes  stachyodes,  F.  V,  M.     W.A.,  near  Warangering. 

Chloanthes  loricata,  F  v.  af.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C. 
41),  near  Gnarlbine. 

Chloanthes  Teckiana,  F,  v.  M.     W.A.,  Knutsford. 

Chloanthes  ccerulea,  n.  »p,  W.A.,  near  Gnarlbine  (Helms), 
also  near  Parker^s  Range  (Edwin  Merrall). 

Leaves  much  crowded  and  often  ternately  or  quarternately 
verticillate,  sessile,  broad-linear,  revolute  at  the  margin,  above 
scantily  lanuginous  and  somewhat  rugulose,  beneath  as  well  as 
the  branches  white-tomentose ;  flowers  blue  in  a  contracted  leafy 
panicle ;  lower  bracts  foliaceous ;  calyx  small,  deeply  cleft  into 
narrow  semi-lanceolate  lobes,  stellately-tomentellous  outside ; 
corolla  wider  than  long,  deeply-lobed,  its  tube  broad,  outside 
intricately  pubescent,  inside  glabrous,  the  lowest  lobe  the  largest; 
stamens  considerably  shorter  than  the  corolla,  their  filaments 
rather  thick,  glabrous  to  the  base;    anthers  unprovided   with 
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appendages ;  fruit  quite  small,  globular,  black,  pitted  or  irregu- 
larly reticulate-ridged,  with  a  very  narrow  basal  cavity  seceding 
into  its  four  partitions,  each  one-seeded. 

Well-developed  leaves  about  one  inch  long,  seldom  more  than 
one-eighth  inch  broad,  mostly  erect.  Lower  bracts  to  one-half 
inch  long.  Inflorescence  two  to  five  inches  long,  terminating 
branchlets.  Calyx  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  inch  long.  Corolla 
deep-blue  at  least  towards  the  base,  measuring  about  half  an  inch 
diametrically;  filaments  yellowish,  fixed  near  the  base  of  the 
corolla,  attenuated  towards  their  lower  end.  Anthers  dorsifixed, 
yellow,  when  expanded  roundish ;  style,  one-quarter  inch  long, 
capillulary,.  glabrous;  stigma  very  minute,  acutely  bilobed. 
Fruit  measuring  only  one-eighth  inch.    Nearest  to  C.  halganiacea, 

Hemiphora  Eldbri,  F.  v.  M,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C  57, 
58),  between  Red  Hill  and  Yilgarn. 

Cyanostegia  Turczaninowii,  F.  V,  M,  W.A.,  var.  dentata, 
near  Gnarlbine ;  var.  angustifolia,  between  Red  Hill  and 
Yilgarn. 

MYOPORIN^. 

Eremophila  leucophylla,  Bentham,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  54). 

Var.  TuRTONi.  W.A.,  near  Barrow  Range,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  50),  two  to  three  feet. 

Eremophila  rotundifolia,  F.  v.  M,  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Valley, 
three  to  four  feet ;  flowers  lilac,  rarely  white. 

Eremophila  oppositifolia,  R.  Broum.  S.A.,  30  miles  S.W. 
from  Yeeluginna  Hill  (C.  4) ;  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert. 

Eremophila  Paisleyi,  F,  v,  M,     W.A.,  near  Gnarlbine. 

Eremophila  Dempsteri,  F,  v.  M,  W.A,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  61),  4  to  10  feet;  flowers  lilac. 

Eremophila  Gibsoni,  F.  v,  M.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  48, 
49) ;  leaves  much  recurved  at  the  apex,  corolla  bluish. 

Eremophila  Clarkei,  F,  v.  M,  S.  A,  Arkaringa  Valley ;  a 
variety,  flowers  lilac,  rarely  pink. 

Eremophila  Latrobei,  F.  v,  M,  S.A.,  Warrina,  Arkaringa 
Creek  and  Valley ;  W. A.,  near  Mount  Squires,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  40). 

Eremophila  longifolia,  F,  v.  M.  S.A,  Arkaringa  Valley, 
near  Everard  Range ;  W.A.,  Victoria  Spring,  Eraser  Range. 

Eremophila  Freelingii,  F,  v.  Jf.  S.A,  Cootanoorina  to 
Arcoeillinna. 

Eremophila  Macdonnelli,  F.  v.  M.  S.A.,  Warrina  to  Arcoe- 
illinna. 

Eremophila  Willsii,  F,  v,  M,  S.A,  Upper  Arkaringa 
Valley ;  a  variety  with  somewhat  narrower  and  less-crowded 
leaves.     W.A.,  near  boundary  and  Barrow  Range. 
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Eremophila  Brownii,  F,  v.  M.  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Valley  ; 
W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53),  Gnarlbine. 

Eremophila  latifolia,  F.  v,  M.  S.A.,  Arcoeillinna,  Everard 
Range;  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  54),  IVaser  Range 

Eremophila  Duttonii,  F,  v.  M.  S.A.,  Upper  Arkaringa 
VaUey. 

Eremophila  alternipolla.,  E,  Brown.  S.A.,  Arkaringa 
Valley  ;  W.A.,  Fraser  Range 

Eremophila  Hughesii,  F,  v.  M.  W.A.,  near  Barrow  Range; 
also  now  known  from  Mount  Narryer  (Isaac  Tyson). 

Eremophila  scoparia,  F,  v,  M,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C. 
54,  61),  Fraser  Range 

Myoporum  Dampieri,  Cunn.     W.A.  Victoria  Desert  (C.  49). 

Myoporum  deserti,  Cunn.     W.A.,  Cootanoorina. 

Myoporum  platycarpum,  R.  Broum,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  54,  65),  Fraser  Range. 

ASPERIFOLIiB. 

Cynoglossum  Drummondii,  Bentham,     S.A.,  Arkaringa. 

Lappula  concava,  F,  V,  M.  W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires, 
Fraser  Range. 

Eritrichium  Australicum,  DeCand.     S.  A.,  Arkaringa  Creek. 

PoLLiCHiA  Zeylanica,  F.  V,  if.  S.A.,  on  sandhills  from 
Warrina  to  Everard.  W.A.,  Cavenagh  Range,  near  Barrow 
Range,  and  in  many  places  in  Victoria  Desert. 

Halgania  cyanea,  Lindley.  S.A.,  Cootanoorina;  W.A., 
Skirmish  Hill,  Victoria  Desert  (Camps  42,  50,  54,  58),  Fraser 
Range,  near  Gnarlbine,  between  Red  Hill  and  Yilgarn;  Von 
Treuer  Tableland  (D.  Cumming). 

Halgania  lavandulacea,  EndL  W.A.,  20  miles  N.W.  from 
Fraser  Range. 

Heliotropium  Europium,  Linni.     S.A.,  Warrina. 

Heliotropium  asperrimum,  R,  Broivn.  S.A.,  outskirts  of 
Everard  Range ;  W.  A.,  near  Mount  Squires,  Fraser  Range. 

Heliotropium  tenuipolium,  R,  Brotvn,  A  paniculate  form, 
W.A.,  Mount  Squires. 

EPACRIDEiB. 

Lysinema  ciliatum,  R.  Broton,  W.A.,  between  Red  Hill  and 
Yilgarn,  near  Mount  Churchman. 

CONIFERiE. 

Callitris  verrucosa,  R,  Brown.  S.A.,  60  miles  S.W.  from 
Mount  Watson.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  41),  56  miles  N.W. 
from  Fraser  Range. 
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Var.  A.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  62),  40  miles  N.W.  from 
Fraser  Range. 

Var.  B.  S.A.,  near  Arcoeillinna.  W.A.,  near  Cavenagh  and 
Barrow  Ranges. 

Callitris  Actinostrobus,  F.  v.  M,  W.A.,  140  miles  N.E. 
from  Geraldton. 

ORCHIDEiB. 

DiURis  EMARGiNATA,  R.  Broton.  W.A.,  between  Red  Hill 
and  Yilgam. 

Microtis  media,  R,  Broivn.  W.A.,  between  Red  Hill  and 
Yilgam. 

An  imperfect  specimen  of  a  Tlielymitra  also  occurs  in  the 
collection  from  Victoria  Desert  (C.  57,  58). 

IRIDEJB. 

Patersonia  LAN  ATA,  R,  Rrotofi,  W.A.,  between  Red  Hill 
and  Yilgarn.     A  more  silky  form. 

HiEMODORACELS. 

Anigozanthos  rufa,  LabiL  W.A.,  between  Fraser  Range 
and  Esperance  Bay  (Gwynne).  Nearly  as  dark-flowered  as 
A.  fumosa, 

LILIACEiB. 

DiANBLLA  REVOLUTA,  R.  Broum,  W.A,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  51),  Fraser  Range,  and  56  miles  N.W.  of  Quardanoolagin ; 
Lake  Darlot  (D.  Gumming). 

WuRMBSBA  DioiOA,  F,  V,  M.     S.A.,  near  Wa-wee  Waterbole. 

Thysanotus  Patbrsoni,  R,  Brown,  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  54),  Fraser  Range. 

Thysanotus  dichotomus,  R.  Broum^  var.  Lindleyanus.  W. A, 
between  Red  Hill  and  Yilgam. 

This  is  the  slender-branched  form,  kept  specifically  distinct  by 
Endlicher ;  it  agrees  precisely  with  an  authentic  specimen  from 
Preiss ;  no  differences  are  observable  in  the  seeds  of  this  variety 
in  comparison  with  the  typic  form ;  the  root  is  not  available  for 
examination. 

The  collection  contains  also  from  the  same  locality  a  twining 
Thysanotus,  not  dichtomus,  but  the  material  is  too  imperfect  for 
accurate  naming. 

Corynotheca  dichotoma,  F.  v.  M,  W.A,  near  Barrow 
Range. 

Tricorynb  elatior,  R.  Broumy  var.  tenella.  W.A.,  near 
Warangering. 

'  Stypandra    glauca,    R,   Broum,    var.    imbricata.       W.A., 
Warangering. 
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Arthropodium  Preissii,  EncUicher,  W.A.,  between  Red  Hill 
and  Yilgarn. 

SowBRBiEA  LAXIFLORA,  LtncUey.     W.A.,  near  Warangering. 

Bartlinoia  grandiflora,  F.  v.  M.,  var.  paleacea.  W. A., 
near  Warangering ;  between  Fraser  Range  and  Esperance  Bay 
(Gywnne) ;  between  Red  Hill  and  Yilgarn. 

BoRTA  NITIDA,  Lohxllardiere.     W.A.,  Karolin. 

Xerotes  pimbriatus,  F.  v.  M.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  59), 
between  Red  Hill  and  Yilgarn. 

Xerotes  leucocephala,  B.  Brown,  S.A.,  70  miles  S.W. 
from  Mount  Watson ;  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (Camps  44,  61). 

Xanthorrhcea  Preissii,  EncUicher.     W.A.,  near  Boorabin. 

A  variety  with  short  fruiting  spike,  but  with  the  robust  stalk 
of  X.  Freissii  ;  no  leaves  obtained. 

Grass-trees  with  trunks  up  to  15  feet  high  were  observed  on 
sandhills  in  the  Victoria  Desert  (C.  55). 

FLUVIALES. 

Triglochin  calcitrapa,  Booker.     W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires. 
Triglochin  centrocarpa,  Hooker      S.A.,  Upper  Arkaringa 
Valley,  Mount  Ilbillee. 

JUNCACE^. 

JuNCUS  PALLIDU8,  R,  Brovm,  W.A.,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Red 
Hill.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  J,  pallidum  and  J. 
communis  ;  but  Professor  Buchenan,  the  monographer  of  Juncu8 
and  Luzula,  after  lengthened  study  of  the  large  Australian 
material  submitted  to  him  by  one  of  us  (F.  v.  M.),  does  not 
admit  J.  communis  as  a  genuine  Australian  species. 

RESTIACEiB. 

Lepidobolus  Preissianus,  Nees.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (0. 
56,  57). 

CYPERACEiE. 

Cyperus  LiEViGATUS,  Linn^.  S.A.,  Nilpena,  a  slender  form, 
with  some  of  the  spikelets  solitary. 

Cyperus  vaginatus,  R,  Brown,  S.A.,  Nilpena,  near  Mount 
Ilbillee. 

Cyperus  subulatus,  R.  Brotvn,  var.  conpertus.  W.A.,  Von 
Treuer  Tableland  (D.  Cumming).  The  flower-bearing  bracts  are 
greyish,  whereas  in  the  plant  from  Alice  Springs  they  are  pale- 
brown.  This  has  also  some  relation  to  C.  Gilesii,  As  the  tjrpical 
plant  is  of  littoral  habit,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  the  plant 
of  the  interior  areas  is  actually  the  same.  No  ripe  fruits  are  yet 
available. 
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Cyperus  Iria,  LiniU.     S.A.,  near  Arkaringa  Creek. 

Cyperus  rotcjndus,  Linn^,,  S.  A.,  Warrina  and  Cootanoorina. 
The  tunicate  corms  of  this  species  are  roasted  for  food  by  the 
aboriginals.     The  native  name  is  ycdpa, 

FiMBRiSTYLis  COMMUNIS,  KufUh.,  var.  gracilis.  S.A.,  Warrina 
to  Cootanoorina. 

SciRPUS  CARTiLAGiNEUS,  SprettgeJ.  S.A.,  between  Red  Hill 
and  Yilgarn. 

ScHOENUs  APHYLLUS,  Boeckelcr.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  56,  58).     Stems  finely,  but  distinctly,  furrowed. 

SCHOENUS   HEXANDRU8,  8pec,  fWV. 

Rather  dwarf ;  stems  very  slender,  smooth,  but  distinctly 
striated,  leafless,  except  at  the  base ;  leaves  rudimentary,  com- 
pressed-subulate;  cylindric  petioles  close,  at  the  orifice  densely 
barbellatej  fascicles  of  spikelets  capitular,  solitary,  terminal, 
small,  often  undeveloped;  floral  leaf  solitary,  diminished  to  a 
bract,  provided  with  a  barbellate  elapsing  stalk ;  spikelets  few  or 
several,  small,  ellipsoid Janceolar ;  floral  bracts  about  seven  to 
nine,  brown,  with  narrow  pallid  margin,  glabrous,  acutely 
pointed,  usually  one  of  the  lower  only  maturing  fruit ;  stamens 
six,  all  with  very  narrow  anthers ;  stigmas  much  shorter  than 
the  style ;  hypogynous  setules  absent ;  fruit  pale,  orbicular- 
ovate,  evidently  compressed,  devoid  of  lustre. 

W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  57). 

Stems  numerous,  variously  less  than  one  foot  high.  Spikelets 
one-quarter  to  one-third  inch  long.  Fruit  slightly  pointed, 
scarcely  one-tenth  inch  long. 

This  species  is  in  its  alliance  nearest  to  /S.  pleiostemonetM  and 
S*  de/amiis,  differing  from  both  already  in  the  inflorescence,  in 
which  respect  our  new  plant  is  nearer  to  8,  aphyllvs, 

ScHOENUs  Armeria,  Boeckeler,    W.  A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  58). 

Lepidosperma  leptostachyum,  B&rUham.     W.A.,  Karoling. 
•   Lepidosperma  resinosum,  Bentham,     W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  59). 

Lepidosperma  oracilb,  R.  Brotvn,  W.A.,  Fraser  Range, 
Karoling. 

Lepidosperma  canescens,  Boeckeler,  S.A.,  Mount  Dbillee,  at 
3,000  feet  elevation,  attains  to  rather  above  three  feet  high. 

Lepidosperma  viscidum,  E.  Brown,  W.A.,  50  miles  S.R  from 
Mount  Churchman.  (C.  93).  The  identical  plant  was  brought 
from  between  Fraser  Range  and  Esperance  Bay  by  Mr.  Dempster, 
and  east  of  Ularing  by  Mr.  J.  Young.  The  plant  varies  much 
in  height. 

Caustis  dioica,  R.  Brotvn,  W.A.,  85  miles  N.R  by  K  from 
Esperance  Bay  (Gwynne);  probably  also  Victoria  Desert  (C.  54), 
but  only  received  in  a  flowerless  state. 
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GRAMINEiB. 

PANictJM  LEUCOPHAEUM,  H.  and  K,  iS.A.,  Warrina,  Arkaringa 
Valley,  outskirts  of  Everard  Range,  near  Ferdinand  River. 

Panicum  grach.e,  R,  Broimi,  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Creek  ;  W.A., 
Victoria  Desert  (C.  53) ;  Bubba-ngundi  Creek  (D.  Camming). 

Panicum  eppusum,  R.  Brmvn.     S.A.,  Cootanoorina. 

Panicum  decompositum,  R.  Brotun.  S.A.,  Warrina,  Arka- 
ringa Ci-^ek,  about  Everard  Range ;  W.A.,  Lake  Way  (D. 
Cumming). 

Tragus  racemosus,  Holler.     S.A.,  Cootanoorina. 

Neurachnr  alopecuroides,  R.  Bro?vn.  S.A.,  outskirts  of 
Everard  Range  ;  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  58) ;  Lake  Way  (D. 
Cumming). 

Neurachne  Mitchelliana,  N'ees.  S.A.,  Upper  Arkaringa 
Valley. 

Neurachne  Munroi,  F.  v.  M.  S.A.,  Upper  Arkaringa 
Valley. 

Erianthus  pulvus,  Kunth.  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Creek  and 
Valley,  Pernamo  Hill. 

Andropogon  sbriceus,  R.  Brown.     S.  A.,  Arkaringa  Creek. 

Andropogon  exaltatus,  R.  Bro7vn  S.A.,  outskirts  of 
Everard  Range. 

Andropogon  bombycinus,  R.  Brmvn.  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Creek 
and  Upper  Arkaringa  Valley  ;  W. A.,  25  miles  N.E.  from  Eraser 
Range. 

Anthtstiria  ciliata,  LinnA     W.  A.,  near  Lake  Deborah. 

Aristida  arenaria.  Gaud.  S. A., Warrina  to  Everard  Range; 
W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53),  Eraser  Range;  long.  121°,  lat. 
26°  31'  (D.  Cumming). 

Aristida  ramosa,  R.  Brown.     S.A.,  Cootanoorina. 

Aristida  calycina,  R.  Brmvn.  S.A.,  Cootanoorina  Creek, 
Arkaringa  Creek,  Everard  Range.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  40),  Eraser  Range. 

Stipa  elegantissima,  Lahill.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert,  (C.  61), 
Eraser  Range.  * 

Stipa  setacea,  R.  Brmvn.  S.A.,  Upper  Arkaringa  Valley; 
W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  53,  58),  Eraser  Range. 

Stipa  semibarbata,  R.  Brotun.  S.A.,  Upper  Arkaringa 
Valley. 

Stipa  scabra,  Lindley.  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Creek ;  W.A., 
Eraser  Range. 

Amphipogon  strictus,  R.  Brown.  W.A.,  Victoria  Desert 
(C.  50,  53). 

Pappophorum  commune,  F.  v.  M.  S.A.,  Warrina  to  Arka- 
ringa Creek  ;  W.A.,  near  Mount  Squires,  Eraser  Range. 

Sporobolus  Virginicus,  //.  ^  K.  S. A., Cootanoorina;  W.A., 
Victoria  Desert  (C.  40). 
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Sporobolus  Lindleyi,  Bentham.  S.A.,  Cootanoorina  t4) 
Arcoeilliiina. 

Sporobolus  actinocladus,  F.  v.  M,  S.A.,  Cootanooriiuv  and 
Arcoeillinna. 

Agrostis  Solaxdri,  F.  c.  M.     W.A.,  Victoria  Spring. 

Eriachne  aristidea,  F,  V,  M,  W.A.,  Skirmish  Hill  and 
near  Mount  Squires. 

Eriacune  SCLERANTHOIDES,  F,  V.  M.  S.A.,  Upper  Arkaringa 
Valley  ;  W.  A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  40). 

Eriacune  mucronata,  B,  Brown,  S.A.,  near  Ferdinand 
River,  Pernamo  Hill. 

Danthonia  bipartita,  F.  v.  M,  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Creek  and 
Upper  Arkaringa  Valley,  near  Ferdinand  River.  W.A.,  Victoria 
Desert  (C.  51). 

Danthonia  penicillata,  F.  v.  M.     W.A.,  Eraser  Range. 

AsTREBLA  PECTINATA,  F.  c.  M.  W.A.,  Von  Trouer  Tableland 
(D.  Gumming). 

Chloris  acicularis,  Lindley.  S.A.,  Arkaringa  Creek,  near 
Mount  Watson ;  W.A.,  Fraser  Range ;  Von  Treuer  Tableland 
(D.  Cumming). 

Eleusine  cruciata,  Laiiiarch.  S.A.,  Warrina  to  Upper 
Arkaringa  Valley ;  W.A.,  Lake  Darlot  and  Newland  Range 
(D.  Cumming). 

PoA  NODOSA,  Nees,     W.A.,  Fraser  Range. 

PoA  RAMiGERA,  F.  V.  M.  S.A.,  50  miles  S.W.  of  Mount 
Watson  ;  W.A.,  near  Ernest  Giles  Range  (D.  Cumming). 

Festuca  8CIRP0IDEA,  F,  V,  M.     W.A,,  Elichaputten  (C.  93). 

DiPLACHNE  LOLiiFORMis,  F,  i\  M.  S.A.,  between  Nilpena 
and  Cootanoorina. 

DiPLACHNE  MuELLERi,  Bentham.     S.A.,  Cootanoorina. 

Triodia  pungens,    E,  Brown.     S.A.,  Arkaringa  Creek. 

A  variety  remarkable  for  the  bluntness  of  the  lateral  lobes  of 
the  grain-supporting  bract. 

Bromus  ARENAR1U8,  LobilL  W.A.,  Victoria  Spring,  Fraser 
Range.  ♦ 

Eraorostis  tricophylla,  Bentliam.  S.A.,  near  Mount 
Watson. 

Eragrostis  pilosa,  Palisot.  S.A.,  Cootanoorina  to  Arcoel- 
linna. 

Eragrostis  eriopoda,  Bentham.  S.A.,  Upper  Arkaringa 
Valley,  outskirts  of  Everard  Range;  W.A.,  Fraser  Range. 

Eragrostis  setifolia,  Neea.     S.A.,  Warrina  to  Arkaringa. 

Eragrostis  falcata,  Gaiud.  S.A.,  Nilpena  to  Upper  Arka- 
ringa Valley. 

Triraphis  mollis,  R.  Broum.  S.A.,  Warrina  to  Everard 
Range. 
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Triraphis    bromoides,    F.    v.   M.       S.A.,    Everard    Range 
W.A.,  Victoria  Desert  (C.  54,  57). 

Agropyron  scabrum,  PalisoL     W.A.,  Fraser  Range. 

RHIZOSPERMiE. 

Marsilea  quadripolia,  Xiwi^.  S.  A.,  Warrina  ;  W.A.,  near 
Mount  Squires,  Fraser  Range. 

FILICES. 

Ophioglossum  vulgatum,  C,  Bauhin.  S.A.,  near  Wa-wee 
Waterhole,  Yuluginna  Hill  (C.  4). 

Cheilantues  vellea,  F.  V,  3f.  S.A.,  Arcoeillinna  Well, 
Turner  Hill  (C.  9) ;  W.A.,  Cavenagh,  Barrow  and  Fraser 
Ranges. 

Cheilantues  tenui folia,  iSwartz.  S.A.,  Cootanoorina,  Turner 
and  Coffin  Hills  (C.  9,  12)  ;  W.A.,  Fraser  Range,  Lake  Deborah, 

Grammitis  Reynolsdii,  F,  V,  M.  S.A.,  Pingegurrinna  Hill 
(C.  14),  Birksgate  Range;  W.A.,  Cavenagh  Range. 

Grammitis  rutifolia,  R.  Brotvn.  S.A.,  Everard  Range  at 
3,000  feet ;  W.  A.,  Fraser  Range,  Lake  Deborah. 

Grammitis  leptophylla,  Stvarlz.     W.A.,  Lake  Deborah. 
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GENERAL    INDEX. 


[The  species  and  genera,  the  names  of  which  are  printed  in  italics, 
are  described  as  new.] 


Abongines  :— Tribal  characteristics,  239 ; 
Habits  and  customs,  244,  275  ;  Water  and 
food  supply,  253 ;  Personal  decoration,  259 ; 
Rock  paintings,  260;  Etchings,  266;  Carv- 
ings, 267  ;  Weapons,  implements,  and  uten- 
sils, 268;  Ceremonies,  275;  Marriage,  278, 
286 ;  Burials,  279,  286.  292 ;  Circumcision, 
284,  291 ;  Sublncision,  291 ;  Vocabularies, 
313 

Acacia  leiophylla,  gum  from,  5 

Acantholophus  granulatu*,  231 

Actitiotus  leucoeephalus  var.  humilis,  359 

Adelium  MimpkXj  44 

Adotela  esmeralda,  212 

Aeolian  formations,  88,  81,  98 

Amphibia,  176 

Amphibolunis  maculatus.  16:{ ;  Adelaidennis, 
168 ;  barbatus,  168 ;  cristatus,  1(U  ;  pictus, 
167 ;  reticulatus,  167 ;  ru/eaeeiut,  164  ;  mv- 
hUatu*,  165 

Amphitorna  murorum  var.  areotatum,  145 

Amyoterini.  213 

Anestia  ombrophanes,  11 

Anthobolus  exooarpoides,  359 

AnthropotogT,  237 

Aparete  ?noaoMi,  179 

Aphanaaium  variegatumy  196 

Archaean  rocks,  100 

Atesta  ereniUa^  194 

Auriferous  schists  97 

Aves,  166 

Batrachia,  176 

Banksia  Elderiana,  363 

Bednall,  W.  T.;  Land  and  Freshwater  Hot- 
lusca,  62 

Belus  abdomiiMlis  187 ;  Adelaultu,  ISs) ; 
buxmy  184  ;  diffUniis,  181 ;  dUtincixut,  190  ; 
elegami,  187  ;  Flindersi,  185  ;  /rat^r,  183 ; 
Helmgi,  182 ;  tnundtu,  186 ;  perpiexHx,  184 ; 
regcUU,  188 ;  HlncUis,  190 ;  ventraUs,  182 

Birlngate  Range,  rocks  of,  77 

Blackburn,  Rev.  T.,  Coleoptera.  16.  177 

Boronia  coerulescens,  var.,  337 

Botany,  3.33 

Braohychiton  Qregorii,  340 ;  gum  from,  5 

Broscides.  203 

Buellia  inturgescens,  148 ;  desertorum,  148 

Burials,  native,  279,  286,  292 

Burtonia  gompholoides,  348;  nwplictfolia, 
348 

Callitris  verrucosa,  resin  from,  8 

Calomela  impfirialut,  201 ;  mtfileg,  200 

Calyoopeplus  Hehnttii  341 


Calycothrix  Watwni,  356 

Camps,  position  of  and  heights  of,  140 

Capsella  vUtonUa^  335 

Carvings  by  natives,  267 

Casuarina  acutivalvis,  342  ;   bicuspidata,  342 ; 

humilis,  342 
Catolechia  glomenilans,  146;     subcorona^a, 

146 ;  marginulata,  146 
Cavenagh  Range,  rocks  of,  79 
Ceremonies  of  aborigines.  275 
Cbalcolampra  eremito,  200 
Chalcopterus  eremita^  44  ;  M^rieki^  45 
Characeae,  150 
Chernis    incon»picwtiy    53;    iongniua,    54; 

mawruiiu,  54 
Chlo:inthe!(  coerulea,  375 
I    Chrysomela,  awftrtuieat  199 
I    Cincloeoma  castaneonotura,  158 

Circumcision,  rite  of,  284,  291 
'    Clavpans,  90,  82 
I    Clivlna  Uelnui,  22 
i    Coleoptera,  16, 177 
Commerconia  magniflora,  tnr.,  340 
Conospermum  Tradli,  var.  Ow^nnii^  SflO 
Cooke,  M.  C,  I-'ungi,  150 
Corroboree,  wild  man,  290 

Cretaceous  strata,  75,  85,  91 

Cryptogams,  Vascular,  333 

CuDioorhynchus  oeeuHug,  232 ;  mnrffMus,  S3S 

Customs  of  aborigines,  244,  2T5 

Cyperus  subulatus,  var.  confertus,  .^79 

Darala  oehroptera,  14 

Darwinia  Ltiehmanni,  S5S 

Daviesia   aeanthoclona,    349;    aphvlla,  349; 
.     pachylina,  349 

Dasytes  Helmsi,  38 ;  SqfdreJVtwfiM,  38 

Delma  impar,  162 

Desert  Sandstone,  99 

Diplodattylus  tesaellatus,  160  ;  Bfd^i,  161 

Diploderraa  sabulosum,  150 

Egemia  Kintorei,  171 ;  depressa,  171 :  itrio- 
lata,  171 ;  Whltei,  170 

Eleale  Reichei,  39 

Endocarpon  Helmaianum,  148 

Eriostemon  tuberouloeus,  837 

Eruptive  Rocks,  83, 100 

EsBOllthna  aeriaia.  50 

Etchings  on  bark  by  natives,  366 

Euoal>'ptU8  oaesia,  368 

Eucalyptus  incrassata,  7 ;  E.  teasellaria,  kkiof 
from,  6 

Evaniocera  mtmi/a,  178 

Evas  (^rasnroetris,  47  ;  Rvnnrdengi*^  47 
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Everard  Ran^^e,  Hocks  of,  75  ;  phv8io};raphy 

of,  76 
Food  supply  for  aborigines,  253  I 

Fraser  Ran^^e,  physiojjrraphy  of,  95 
Frojoratt,  Walter  W.,  Hymenoptera,  60 
FunjTi.  150 

Oehyra  varie^uta,  161 
Geology,  74 

GiKadema  eremita,  17;  mandibulare,  18  i 

Gnathaphaiiiis  aridtts,  22  ' 

Goodenia,  Kideri,  370 ;  WaUoni,  371  ; 

Grevillea  eryngioides,  861 ;  Hehnsiaiia,  362       j 
Gums.  5  j 

Habits  and  Customs  of  alK)ri^nal8,  244,  275       i 
Uehesecis  f(ucicuiatu»,  197 
Heights  and  position  of  Camps,  list  of.  140 
Helaeus  arniuii,  41  ;  debilm,  42 ;  ingeiui,  43 ; 

iuhricvjt,  42 
Helichrvsuni  adiiatum,  367  I 

Helix  Elderi,  65 ;  Evrrardenfift,  64 ;  fiHlinalis^ 

63 ;  perinflata,  62 
Helms,  R.,  aiithropolofific-al  report,  237 
Heppia  acaroaporoides.  144  ;  australieiisis,  144 
Hercronyx  aiieiivit,   21> ;   cnbriceptt,  32  ;   </«• 

cort*«,*31 ;  frrvutu^,  30;   Fratteretmis^  31; 

fnrcuf,     34  ;     Ilelmsi^    33 ;    ww;  m*,    29  ; 

AircuH,  ;t3 
Hibbertia  ro!*tellata,  334 
Hierncidea  orientalii*,  i;>G 
Hopatrum  E-'dm,  30  ;  Umgiconte,  40. 
Humeii  o/rtc<//jwirt,  367  ;  ttiiemma,  367 
Hymenoptera,  60 
Hyphfteria  bcitanenn  s,  IVO:  painlleta,  180; 

vanabihM,  181 
Implements,  alK)ri^inal,  26xS  i 

Isotropis  canesc'enji,  348  ;  juncea,  348 
Kinos,  6 

Koc'hia  g/omerijolia^  345  i 

Laccrtllia,  159 
f^sforchestes  hirsutus,  154 
I^ni(ua(;e,  rule  of  pronunciation,  308  \ 

Latitudes  and  lonf^tudes,  schedules  of,  139 
Le<-anora  sphaerospora,  147 
Lepidoptera,  lo  I 

Leptops  arifoiatim,  58;  biordtnatu^,  55;  con- 

trarnnf,    CO ;    gravis,   57 ;    niteriorin,    59 ; 

ptamcoihs,  5ii ;  rancut^^  56  ;  mdcadlix^  60 
Lialis  Burtoni,  162 
Liche!>e«,  142 
Lipirochrus  rti/tu<,  25 
Lower,  Oswald  B..  Lepidoptera.  10 
Lyjrosoma  Fisheri,  172  ;   Leje,  172  ;  meianops, 

1 73 ;  uionotropis,  173;    fragile,  174;   Ger- 

rardii,  174  ;  bipes,  175 
Maiden,  Vegetable'  Kxudations,  1 
Mammalia,  154 
Manna,  from  sandalwood,  1 
Maniuee-shapcd  hills,  77 
Marriage  laws  and  customs,  278,  286,  290 
Megachile,  Biackburnn^  72 
Melobaais  EU/ern,  35 
Menkea  sphaerocarpa,  335 
Mctamorphic  rockx,  82,  97.  98 
Meteorological  observations,  schedules  of,  130 
Meteorology,  jl6 ;  notes  on,  120 
Mineral  specimens,  lists  of,  102, 110,  113 
Mirbelia  aphylla,  348 
Mollusca,  land  and  freshwater,  62 
Molochtus  tibiaJu,  229 
Monotaxis  grandiflora,  341 
Mordella  exilis,  46 
Miieller,  Dr.  J..  Lichenes,  142 
Miieller,  F.  von,  botanical  report,  333 
Mils  albocinereus,  156 


Mutila  Eldert,  70 

Myoporum,  platycarpum,  manna  from,  1 

Native  art,  259 

NeoiyboFha  remota,  193 

Nephrurus  platyurus,  159 

Nordstedt,  Dr.,  Characero,  150 

Sotirtiophes  cichlodes,  235 

Ocnod us /oV/ax,  2d-\  ferrngineii*^  'i^\  npim- 

co/iitt,  27 
Onthophagus  Murchisont,  25 
Ophidia,  175 
Oreoica  cristata,  157 
Orthoptera,  151 

Palajozoic  strata,  75,  82,  92,  100 
Parmelia  conspersa  varg.  isidiosa  et   steno- 

phylloides,  144 
Paropsis    laferaint,    201 ;     nigropieta,    202 ; 

StjuiresetiMui,  202 
Parron  apicaiis,  210 ;  grandis,  205  ;  laevigata, 

209 ;  ni)ctnt,  207 
Personal  decoration  among  aboriginals,  250 
Phanerogams,  333 

PhilophlcBUS '>rfta/iw,  19  ;  pygmae^nt,  10 
Physignathus  longirostris,  1(50 
Pittosporura  phillyroides,  var  ,  336 
Placodium  citrinum,  145 
Plagianthus  diffuaus,  :t38  ;  Heiimit,  339 
Pluchea  dentt- \,  :J65 
Podolepis  canescens,  var,  afflnis,  366 
Polyphroues  regidotttm,  52  ;  mtetle>(,  52 ;  /toi»'- 

duJui,  51 
Prf^xj/ro'fea  jnandatoM,  48 
Pseudophryne  ai\stralis,  17(! 
Psora  psammophila,  145 
Pyrenopsidinm  decorticans,  142 
Pygopns  lepidopus.  162 
Reptilia.  159 
Resins,  8 

Rhvnc'hoedura  ornata,  16<> 
Rock  and  mineral  specimens,  lists ot,  10-2,  llo, 

113 
Rock  paintings  by  aborigines,  260 
Salt  lakes.  95,  99 
Sandal-wood,  manna  from,  1 
SaragUM  tncarmattts,  43 
Sarticiis  brev<c<»rHin,  23  ;  obncitrits,  23 
Schedules  of  latitudes  and  longitudes,  139 
Schoenus  hrxaiuirtts,  380 
Sclerorhinus  aiiguMipi  nntu,  228 ;  E/dcn,  2:i5 1 

occidental  lit,  226 
Siphula  caesia,  142 
Sloane,  Thomas  G.,  Broscides,  203  ;  Amycte- 

rini,  213 
Stelzner,    Prof.,    lithological  determinations 

by.  110 
Stephensia  arenivaga,  150 
Stigmodera  atricoiltg,  36 ;  E/deri,  3<i 
Stirling,  Dr.  E.  C,  Vertebrata,  154 
Streich,  V.,  Geology,  74  :  Meteorology,  116, 

130 
Streich,  V.,  List  of  heights  and  positions  of 

Camps,  140 
Subincision,  rite  of,  291 
Syllitus  vnt/omiis,  197 
Symphiletes  Frasererufs,  198 
Synemon  pyrrhoptera,  13 
Talaurinus  aequat'S,  218 ;  eonvexut,  224 :  0rasfi- 

teepti,   219 ;      Ufimtti,    217  ;    itutiotus,  222 ; 

fwctis,  221;  obscurtm,  220;  regtuaris,  215; 

sohdiut^  217 
Tate,  Prof.,  Botanical  Report,  338  ;  diairnosis 

of  Ueltx  fodiruUnt,  63 ;  list  of  rock  speci- 
mens, 113 
Teara  erebftdes,  14 
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Tepper,  J.  G.  O.,  Orthoptera,  151 

Tertiary  strata.  75,  SO,  88,  98,  86 

Tetracha  Hernuti,  16 

Thryptomene  Helmsn,  356 

Thyiinus  taenio/atu*,  71 

Tood,  C,  Notes  on  Meteoroloifical  0>i8erva- 

tions,  120 
Trachysanrus  rutcosus,  172 
Trapping:  sranie  by  natives,  295 
Travertine,  91,  80 
Tribal  oharacteristios.  239 
Tribulus  hystrix,  occidentalis,  338 
Triehocarenum  EUIen,  20 
Tympanocryptis  cephalus,  168 
Utensils,  aboriginal,  268 


Varanus  GouldiL  168 ;  punctatiia,  170 

Vegetable  Evudations,  I 

YermiceUA /(usetata,  175 

Vertebrata,  154 

Verticordia  Reiinieana,  354 

Victoria  Desert,  mesozoic  rocks  of,  86 

Vocabularies,  313 

Water-supply  for  aborigines,  253 

Weapons,  aboriginal,  268 

Wells,  L   A.,  list  of  rock  specimens  collected 

by,  118 
Xanthorrhoea,  Preissii,  resin  from,  8 
Xylopertha  vidua,  39 
Zietx,  A.,  Vertebrata,  154 
Zonitis  Heimti,  46 
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